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. NOTK 

^]aotalk>r^^ in the pre.sciit book oii pp. r*8» 34^^ 

■iVjtb aiv t'iihr.r lii. -aib/ or lially taken iwrj n voltixtifi <?f '; 

Laj" eaib;fj J^/uc ''(*> late l'‘io<c-..{d^r’ 

T, Vu Gredii. 



‘E.QOK I 


WESTMOEELANJ) 




. OHAPTEE I 


afterroou tt>waT*ds the end of May. The 
had lieen imusually eold and late, and it tv'as evident 
i$Qm the general aspect oi the lonely V^estniomiand valley of 
Wh that warmth and sunshine had onl> just pene- 
to its bare i^ecn i tcesses, where the fo-w iO! ottered trees 
■ were fstst rushing inte t.heir full smijmer vddlo vat the^ 

flieeK and along the bank (i <^iio stream, the dowers of March jirid 
‘ ;A|^S,KtiU lingered, as though tJjoy found itiTnpoB.dble to beiwe 
rough brr.Uicr, the east wind, had at last deserted 
. The narrow mad, which was the only between the 
Iffe&cjTOfs sholt^^i^d W i-ho crag., at the Iiead 6f the valley and 
; ^losri ^il^awfly icKions of town and civili.^ntion sugfestc *' % the 
smoke wreaths of Whhiborough on the southern liorizon, was 
with masres of the white lieckl:>eiTy or bird"Ch<;rrv, and ran. 



the same tree^ so thao the far'-'t: houses, gray-roofed 
standing in the bellows uf the fdls, seenjed 
to have Ix^f-Yi robbed of all their natural austerity 
:. t>f a(a^dt^ ,apd tc> benjHs<iuorading in a garb of white anil 

•^reeniiOpotel upon thorj by tlio <^price of tin.*, spring. 

'■'* the grer-te.r- 7 rt. of ihi opurse the va' ley of l.rORg Whin- 

■ and feabujohm The .hdls ; t. Wic lowe pavtJirp 

V fo* .slopes 


plfi^feunded, and the sheep and cattlr imstiiia 

by ■wood or rock. Th.> bai a^ d eloso 

the dj)r|[S which &ed on, .he v\ ils ) ur cibL^)!*- 

|gd^^i*lyln,,many phS^^up tbe hMr .-i im aloug 

thi>' WfXjdcd tl'e -tnaibling ilvco 

, hedge^v uf.'iUeroad, v. hf.-r valley kx'diis' 

.tolp divided bv igcgukr iiueb o£ . ■ i. -h bWu:k. Ihlt 

ih^^her, beyond at- ‘ ,.a,iTy?>end v/hich 
h half tim- hcji^i 0 / i,f.c oaie, hiik 

breadth'lpfei^H^h^ con?, 5 «.Lf!«L tho ftifp 

rods aT\tl r^ixm of j 
w boldI^‘ u ad ' 




tii f&im, 


jnmsi^ of froMmg'^^ 0 ^/w\ 

R libS IwMch fr6i)(i'''l3ie'^ 

Oix'om of those &<Aitary houses, tJio nf torh^ll ill® 
’ ' - - "ehmd the %ilh 


. . ti]l lihgorm^ oa this 

wo or© describing, br-in^ing out the white washei|^rk! 

Bimd l>aa(is of wliite wgiog the windovrs into r^lw “ 
gray stonO of the main fabric, the raof ov^liof 
group" of sycamores afid Sc otch hrs which proii ^ 
the c6Id east and no-i-h. Tli© western light 
copper t>e»'ch, wliioh made a welcome patch of wa^^^t^iogr fc; 
fetigt of a long gray lint) of outhouses standing levelVra, 
I^Sso, and toucliecr the h^ckberry blo^isom winch 
Inward coiirso of the littie lane cannecting the old feim* 
me road ; rbov'e it ro<i\ the ertien mil, broken here and b|; 
jutting crags, and below it the ground smdr rapicEy.thtohpi ^ ' 
piece of ha//d'plaptaLion, at this jn-esent mo^en'f ' 

o£ bluel >cdls, toward s th<' |< ‘ v ol of the riv^vv. There 
hud yot sober brightness about tho whole picture, 

North is for Mature a time of expansion and ( 

el$e where, but tJicre is none of dliat opuletice, 

sploudoui* and superabundance* wldch ojiark it in 
these Iwi-ro green valleys tb./'© is a sort o5 dollca^ ^ 
even in the summer,' the ihtoory of winter mms 
lingering about thes^ wind-g^A^ept fells, about the fanSij 
with their rough serviceable wiuis, of the same stone aa 
behind them, and the ra vinos, in wdiich the slu’Uni:®^" 
trickle rauiioaDy down throu'rij the d(':bris of^iluii 
De<!BTnbera. ' The country is hiP soberly blithe* 

sliows hewjlf deiiglMul to mnn, hut Hj ^rc is notidn 
or iotoxioafeg about her, ,^MaT) is stbl wcT abie to 
self agailiit her, to ii\o his f/wn ihdener lent ' 
of will, and to develop t(maciv\' of 1 ’df-a feelio 
Rowing intensity of purpose wlih*h is L-fuCu will 
the spells of the . 

, ' *The (Jir-:UTit ^.sx>octof Byrwoo^i baruj ruferod in’^ 
of th- f .w other farirvOcus^sa which dotted tlie L. 
tered i'cs’^lo ' he river b^tweeu it aru* the rocky 
Bbi-a ' one i>eiuvr, ccft/pn sigos of 





Tb<& garden, 

Jayopdor bu.shasj mor 

Vvith Vr'hic'.i 


of being ^he^ fs^shipn«'m©d| 
\ofi t hi V fiooKeboT#r''‘ti^ 


t win. I 
ove'i . hU thfii’’ Uttv 

00'^*^ r®, 


roi-^is/.gooKeboTi^r 
the farmer^' wiyjiaxj'f 



J vWir;,- 

•' j i 

Vllli \j 

. ''■‘'Od. 
modest 


iront enclosures, 

I fit ilowort^beds, f all 
oriy patdios o%-i&c'|^lct'find';'‘ 
;’Vjies, Sikle'bi' Ifclie’ 


out Oil to aiiOthoiT'^ 







‘ raRjWi "ciTiTnJ 




.„ to a^aiiJaak, tlie c^ tb^to^s 

,, .. . !j^ifcaIof aW^!&tmojct^ 31|ie windows 

;ij((^^ ifc^, tlio 4 oo «?6 fresh p^i^tol'and ol^^&fihut j cur- 
soft OTitlaxidiSh niake t^-wca m what 

tton a stable, and the turf stretched smoothly ^ 

Ravelled mtli in front. ‘\>f tluijn, mdiroken by 4 , sun^lo 
No* ovide^i' ^ . the old farm, for su- h it yndoubtedly 
wjijys, been but or compar^iavety ki«‘ly, tr^mafom^ 

soEer usqsi, that longh patuandtal lile of iwhiek , 


^'huct <^e© k en a syinlx)! and centre no loi'gei tnatW an^ 
tluough it. ft Ijad becohiO thcj slieltor of mw Jcleai% 
of ari.<'»thef and a milder rM.e than onoc pos^es&»ed itv 
' .'^4, ‘stranger Coming npou the hou^ for the 

ihlilnArtjculai evening, the sen o of a changing soend orffcr 


j| '^j^rashlng past nroduoi^ by the bliglifc but 

diops it Irui uiuJorgon*-, would hav<w> ^ n *,uy Cjiiicfc^ 
b^ Cjjrfcain which were stmbau.g *out on to to 

Xv^tok ^1* divisions of OkU long one 

to the imiin dweUihg we have alreaily dr ^crihmt 
P^ij^alji^able nuisician inside ^v^^.^ praglWng the vliUn 

enougy aod vigour, .md \vHhh ti^e bttlc gardM 
totoi ^he liver .and the gci^k br jathingf m 
wind round the fed were enjuu*!/ C ^iuer-'d 
JkwiJ^ed by those triuinphant .Nhakes ird tutn*-* or by to 
and the broad fmtahiU pas%agt).» ol one of Bpotir'iS 
Sk^nigs. For a while, as tho siin sank lower and iow» ? tosvard® 
P^'ShanTnoor Idlls, the hidden artkt had it all his, 0?' her^ 0 vn 
I the Vtilley and its greci. si'*’.''cs seemed to by 
‘*"'*’i‘'jstreatn of eddjrnng som . -.d xio otji|p lite b oie 

ifay (jutm of the house, liui at ksl |l«t m to g»>Wou b.dl 
d^i 4 'to surfiinit of ^lic orpj'''g/ b-vl, which xnakw>tho w extern 
pgr of the dale at lU JiiglK-r *mdj^ the hoti^e door opened, 
girl, sha.wlcfl uoldmg'eotne eoftBtMon in b» 

' )ared on the threshold, asfid Stood t^ete for a momtai 
trying the quality of to w outside, per pm^mm 
tiohift^uied to s-uisfy haivfpmieimovevl forv^’ud, 

Wia,‘be]uud her, ami, etupphig ^rbi>^ ■< ^ /u, seltl«w 

wickor chair under an uppk , wldt limi (♦ply 
)&bk*:^njiJ 5 on ^iji0^turf below. ho( hud Ixai uiv 

ojt>emng on the fr^y^ ivam 

toMon. a slhcxx oiOatui© g4xdx.d to 

^ ot, p^dieh ■« rowu to*? flyfof toh 

,oai t ito to vr-mJmu ^ t 

to who ha 1 tl^o riVunoit? niw 



It %!iart '^^Vi^yW <ii8^i.f; 





iitteBdmg'lo j»y<^ cmUes, Arra^g&gg^ 

i% i«?.y lijgH 

jitaiiima iri g06i] ^pinija h dej>re3s€4 Ixsemig^s^ 
fediij^ Eiisfaboth out in 4tomo vmito or oih««:*, 

Br«iacmng4o lier to make Eliz&beth uncomfortable i| I 
felt not ^ berseli And after all, pussie. aild 

Odnde ouitiior a roiat WeV© earned it? haTen^t w*3 
And, m for you, ?ffi«3 Arti^-tic, I shoakl like to knW y/ 
been doing for tliv ^ood of your kind since dinner. „ 
you had tea at the vicarage r ^ A' . ^ 

The sy>eaker lifted inquiring eyes to her tdst-or 
hoi: eheek p-’uriged in the Avann f ur of a splendid FeriE?f«i^i;4at;' 
hoi* whole look and A'oiec expressing the very highest 
comfort, and self-possession. j^7ief>v burn 
]^tty ; thejo^ver pa^d of tho faeo was a iitcie hmr^’y m^Qxi£ 
tod moulding; the t^eth wore not as they should have ’ 
tod tl )0 nose was unsatishv^tory. Bi\t the eyes under thef 

lui^hes Avero shrewdness itself, and there was to 5adividd%., ^ 

TO Voic^ a cheery eAm-tcnc oredneas in look and tone»(^^ 
a piersing edect on the by stander. Ibir dres?^ AV3^,t " 

TOntv j'every detail of it besj^-oke a young wdnyati ’Vfhd t . ^ 

obih lior seif and the fa^ lion. ^ ’> ^ 

Her si;>borj the .uher 3uind was giaiiles^ of the 
trace of faKliioti.' Her bkirt.; wore blit witii tlie most 

fcln was much ad^.ruf^d with amber beads, and It^v. 
brown hair had been tortured iiv^ frir/zded to ior»k m 
aui^ureoile as possible. But, on the other hajid, slie was 
•though, at present felt h»^T a beamy hi disyuiS|f^ prit 
CJiridereila as it were, in a ery becoming rags, .j^oitihg 
gi^motlifer; ' ^ ^ Z -. : ' 

1 Imd tea at ^hc vicarage,’ siSd this 
ihtoWin^i on the grom. ’in Rjiil.-.! nf a 

brom Agues, 'Who Isf^d an inhei^^nt 'b''hkc yif 
■"'Sh,, 'axxd I had the jg^rmtest ditTiciih’-' to get 
niburg'h is in sucH^a ffiitter atxmt this A^iti 
j,k it Avas the Bishop and all 'his Ci^ ^ ^ 
iponding on ir, she hab leaked $o iiiariy t 
Juan y dinn ar n * 1 1 A i n s ! I d ox-i’t qnj^ffthe ; 


r?f» vdf.s leU- at all to entei?<t*m'li^,: 
^‘S> bv ji^lmin.'doring'BmDe ., 

;,*^elh and after the siil-A^olatil^S^ 
}',of'hf 



.. ^ , ,w... . 

ler ni\ rlie snbjrict of the'y'dung ■ f ” ' 

cleg*'ees,’ i;r.id the girk,h-^U 

■ ‘liread wWteoMtf^S 

?eii tho d^h- of ;Mr 








peels' -3^ 

,. 1; ^i<fe'*t'tell -jmi v;ha{; .eLse,-teskI^a. 

eve#uow aW thm 1 lM?r up to, 

IftSTiily, 1 uuvk. |[ ku<yw all 
,a;fout the i^tciirejstiu^J: c^timigf'i / ,-; . 

tiauy/ mid ruH4»g hf 

fvap. ia^id djgym ’ibo purrip^ *<>nd 
' tni;w>k order lii tkcaii. lie is very accoriifpfejted^' ^ 

. “lie 1i^ l>eeM to tlie Holy Jjand, at>d his ki4r h^ 
dlom^ vafte a fever. It soun<l> odd, but 1 Km jxot 
cau very well wait till to-iDorro *v e\'eniny/ 

. to ideas kbout a pernoii, ono doe:-, t get tliat 

from Mrs. Thorolmrgli. Bat .1 kuerv , how old he 
‘e he v (;nt to college, where his moihur lives, k certain 
>r bf ills iBoitrer^s pcouHavitics, Widcli seem to bo itisli 
,, feic^us, where ms li\ing is, how i)\uch it is wci^h, likowko 
of hi !?3 eyes, near as Mrs. I'honibiirgljt can got.’ 

'I start vou getthigh said Agnes lazily. 

'r.iWiat is it) maaes the poor old thing so excited ^ 

up and began to fling the hi- con os- lying about her 
rd|gfent luark with an energy wonliy of her physical pi>r^ 
bid tiio iiesthotic freedotn/if her attirt\,^ ■ , 
litse, Tuy dear, Mrs. Thonil>.jr/d) 
stHing hci seli! as the • »•. ' 
ore a Biire. Mr. Elsincjo i- 




bjo in'.''ueat 

u Eaifcing march in 
inatch-->o are tlio 


lo(-ke<l at- her m.- ter, t?c\v h>.,{|) laughed, the >)right 
hiugh of yoinig women pc icytly awiiro of tln ir 
’ iii uo hu^y to force an cstimaiic^ of it on the luaio 

p;a^id^$iose deliberately, i,e • dei’e^abo ch^k flushed 
OTtbaifitics, her spiU'hlirg, ‘t}ioro :i^^no saying, 
[ity does it ■ — as Mrs; Thoridhn .di remiiul- 

lut where can Uatherine be-? hb« went put directly 

[One out to see that ^oAti w\< j nurt his bach .t*.! tho, 
|t:l heard hei^’^talking i«> ic enma ntonr- iaio, and; 

f h a kiskefc that loctio \ hk«‘. oo-d'- ( cm/ 
a little. . . , 

'W I ought tb h»v& Uc!', .; . the, school ' 

fMdIing all f hi r ■ ;ariioon., I clnre^jaVijI^ 
mv ildd!e, luvd ] don’t hfe|'-' 

' Ipc-as' nvr goody books, i. rpad tboui-i"' 

eome do^n'^-ajmri'iac^M 
}^eei^''^fW>^f'&3^g tJie l>esT. ^ ijnth wc„r.W^*'‘:M 
bcjeri'- doing anyUiirS,;^ X^ip.piJt;'F 



im& and’ dtia!%'^^SidP»^' w mwhf^^ 

',to(K^ai^,<>T,iji}''v li^ia ^.,^... 

|i.h* t}i3{^rp’is,,CVtWrii>^^^^’t.tdlfe^ fitft 
, . ' ■ & ^|>oko ut<)p3' woi'o appir^ij^oli;^^ 
of trt*os Wiiiclj tlto Jit-tle eii^noe ^ 

^prant^ to k^f.^w-5t. a tr^Ji 
.ugau-i.st- l/jjo. !>!:vA£'rou:^i 6f tUo .^ycamaros, 
vtOv\-;inl:-- tfK- .dsT(^r>. , \i,, 

‘ P(vn’.-,, 1 an> *K' .orry; I oin afraid yoU’ 
foriae* Bpt jKJor Mrs. '“Lh-son svanled jmo m badly, 
not loa-vftdie?-. Slie h;ul tio ouo fd.s<> to hfdp lior dr' 

K^,jV tid iluit (rildest girl of hrr.s caino hog)e fiorr/ work/.^ ■ ■' 

*^Ifc doi.Hud' matix'**/ oaki .Bo.-^o, as Ca,t}ierjne 
round Ih.t shoulder ; Mua-uiuia hasn't heou kdgctiiig, 

Agrl<;^^, she looks a.'i .if sb'i iievor wanted to move agaig;.^’ 
CatheiiT. <dear ^^.yr"., which at the moment iimxhe& 
full of inward .li-^kt. Liiidiefl in them by some fow;goin^,^ 
once, ro.' ietl kindjy, hut only half eont^c lou^ly, on her’yt^ , ,, 
sister, as iV^ruri softly nodded and Hiuiled to lior. £wd«i 
!?li!' \u , ;•. yoixl <io;i) older ibuii Oio o'i!<er,.( wo -.'ibo lookM-j 
si)C''an<i two))ity, o. y ung firid ^ igoi-ou . Wfunar; in t.hc 
hjialtii and ScrengJh. The jua*'? oi the form were rk£(|^i 
and bet they were s'Ttvned )»y the. loose bodice a^dr'S 

full skirl of her d^'s-o, and hv thi /o)fis of a laj‘ge wkito ni^ ‘ 
hand k I red did which w.»s cr* ns#-d( ./ver her bn'ast. Tkei 
sheltered by tiic nlao" s!ntd , Lj 
the point ot‘ view o*' b MiK v hv -. ’ 
the <;h'in .ind mouth, .vid l«y a s - 
'borjes, )>ta ihe e)H.s, r,x a dai'S i. 
dehenteiy eet, tJm bi ■ vv sum :h 
ploxiou }:ad ^h*' i'’ e,shui‘.,>. 

air arid ‘v'Vbtiiiorr 
way a. (.hheuto :insU-^ 


unis ab:o a hlth?. 
dim (.rrv:-; o.f tho 3m^?^.|'. 
e- } ii \;Anc.i..v, ot "m 
::vny. *,w i o tine^ tto 
el b. d'n}, while th^y'it 

: > ' id p i. !• •. i y ij-i .liVes t4 ncirp 
Ai»> ' itpd 


»«■ '.diaj-ut, so.,-rih.ing nhich j^annoiq 
nd !on d.r crags of -lhe k -.Hii, 


tbo bai‘o stietclms and !on d r crags of -ifie i,,n!i, 
seemed to n>ake her a- t vm? dangiiter of th-j anjuxtfeam^, ' 
at onev r>i their go: ’k-iicKs and llimr ‘Hno’-uy. 
place hero, boddo-iis; homely Wei^tme re !;r'd house.’ ' ' 

the shelter of thp fees. Wlian you tlrst sawibe .pit ., 
yo\s; ■wondr'^ed vdist st.»;aiigrV-han.OG r.nn bn.vaglitxth'ehi' 
TOliOte S'p:>n. ly- jnmjded vah^-y ; tlTry w^ie 
ijoomoiic #'\'.h';-\ f’OTi bud 

fuller srrfhd lif". bet Oftherine .miuv-Siried yi 
jxfia®' vsv'r.>tyot 'lie lovaj tyyKy; you. could hay 
. her. n- n ame-.-.p, ihe as'weeMu'xtJ ser^hu^ 

'^4eigUi or'’ ■ ;, i av ;n S. ' . ^ j,', . ; . p: 

ii,s .J"'' .hose f:ipoflj^^cih.«x,h€r\|V^uii;;j 

'■ ’iiss&yh *’' ^ -hyuldot^j. a lOTg 

.'H fjcr up», aiv.i Udilmly li^ 
the i-..yimmOn of' one who 





I fine tetiTiiig 

/.ia-id Jlo,se qnder' h<^r hi\.ixi^ ‘Ijof z, lie . 

fed I got thfeTfe tlie <kK.-l?oris»]'iji4 juM^. gone, Mra* 

, WHS quite mAprfq,>aA5tl for auyihinfi* so 

'have' almosit J.q,4 ’iier wife, 4 >oov tin ag I I 'foniad h^^r" 
kitoben witii Ijer apron c*ver lu'u' hoac4 ^wking.,fD 
wl' friljWd piKu: Arthur in the mnor looru —all aloutv 

w him 1 H.e ha?? m hopefnl* 

}' , vdidi^'^ahl Catherivic gontly; ‘tl^y iimde me. Ife 

$he couldn’t- sito mn out of tlie room, i uover sat«:. 
m pitiful/ 

5^/::w!0ii, t/atacrino U cxolnimed Jloso’s movofl \ou'f\ while 
:Jfai;fes'gOt' up, and Ch iUie jun» 2 )od woftly/iowr. ^Vuwu her hp, 
i'llft’eadefi . < • 

aid’ lie boar it?' 

mo,’ .said Catherine, while the quiet tears nn^sl hw 
her voice br(>k{‘,a.s the liifliluitihtdinft wotilfi havr vsuVw 
|#^torrible 1 1 dnn t kn.>Ns- U.nv wo got 1 liroiigh (hat U,M' bmr 
and L li w;-s iilr, 
ho wa-i iruj-jicv 
-.V think i{ j-oot^ch bho, 

Aialcop n !u‘u » l':.i. 

Mfid dose g] /■!,;;]> - r, h.e- 

'h’S' poor b'O’Kis - ih ji’u 
^Up'igh' ,1.10 '^'ia * '■•■» young, 


j h-d'hhe 
t f «/ i 4qm‘i a i ' 


AvroHling vvhtb^'fepmo cue ip- 
K - ho i^^^ mo ;say the Lord^f^ 
hot emo OMjldn't <el}. Ho 
* hi I ’ .she criod iMyiug her 
;a:o. *if you 1 s i S'jon hiii 
v.as such dospsh- \u them'] 
lit' \\a:s tliinkirig - -f gotiiiig 


oudy, sucli a qoo(]''son ! ’ 




iy 


^ - throe, (/jjhonne stovd lookutg out 

sitni-.ot. Kow that the deiuatid 
aiifl tetitude wa.sp’onioveol, and that the 
in -whioii she had gone through tl>a l/ist 
l4cinaii«g io.sM the pure homap, pifcy ^of 

to Ixr gaining n|x>n W. 
jiM, and two or three kmi's .^iSeutly nvoriloiJreS/ 
fm "ami gently ki.vs7^^l Imy ^bcok, and .Agnc.^ touched 
..'sIr. .5,ini)Rfi at I'iieji', h-v It wia fiot in iieii.'- 
sign o£ }yvt* mJiiiicdv'il, and in » few ltiOl!i&'' 
i^iVia^iteiretl het'SKilf. ' ' 

-fc in her tjoriru ? bh, Rose^-' 

grafisi,; fodplitn’t to Iwvo jrept vok:^ 

.l.;tliem.!M,'iw.Viii"r iheni fo ^iiwiriten^ fhl' 
wlnlo site?: !■«,»'■ her;:; 




temper^ a s^tloierit i 


"‘''mx% '‘U 

iiai3i<i'^4t'.’l 

* wipftoiily wr^pp^iii m' 

& i>b^ ,’:4iiimiprs ti-be 
^ mmni of M^en-k -.to 

<dL|rescMBi«Kj^uii^ ^ Hfoj and alx’ ■lnconigili^“i|_ „ 
shi,g the pt'aises of ber^^d^feot^rs M all times 

daughters win.oed imoer it : v^ftfaeidne* |;wc<||i 
pSItive iain to her to luaar hoffeeif bron^t lorwi^ 

4i^ut ; '?fcl!i® otb^ btjcausgw yootb infini|6ly preifeti^ 
o#i^ pofeljB io it8 way. Hotlimgjli6v/e\ t r> ccW 
dofoot'oi Mam^ Ley bum's. Callionuo’s strengfb 
keep it .in (‘beck sometimes, but in gen oral it had; 
witSu A sliaip word would have silenciHi the inu 
meant chat ter at any tin —for Jie was a frapi le» hery 
en.tarely dependent on her fouiTouiiding«““l)ut u^i 
were capable of it, and tjb'dr mere refraot/uinesgi’Oo^i 
, nothing. ^ ... ^ 

llie dlir\iBQ;,rooni Y»diich they were gathered hL»^l^ 
deal of homely dignify^ and wab to the l^-r\ burns full of a., 
tioiiS. The oak settle near the oak sideboft^ .rtV 

a^ng one side of the room, black' oak table 
legist at which they sati, were genuine pieces of old Westn^’e'^ 
work, v/hich had belonged to their grandfather. ®ie " 
caipet covering the stone floor of what tv exiiy yodrs be^ 
been the kitclieu of the farmlioiise was a survh'ai from 


country Irune, which had sheltei<id,|;hc.i.' lives 
years. Over the mantelpiece hung the 
serious' face, nox, unlike 
line, 'and bearing a strong resemblance, to 
siUiouette^s adorned the ruantelpieco; on the 
of A^'inchestor and Wiirtvc^ a* Uatliedra.k, ]>hotogra 
and two old-fash ioiuid eugi-a vifigs of Dante tiiw J 
a bookcase, tili^ J a}>p:treiitly with. Mie fa thers 
and college prises and, the favourite authotUr^^ 
plddosoph^^ and theologians-^f iiis later 
touch of habitablruesiS to the ruotn. The 
cfppoiptmtents— the eggs, the iw^o-made br^id’ 

' old-i&ioned silver . gfe 


tha teupting butter and 
the flowers which Hose arranged ^th f«gaoiful 
pots of her own providing— sui^gested 
^as.ihe room. ■ .Frugality, a dainty :per*sdiW:,|8ellrv<i 
'>iCoiBeiousnes% tenac^'>us of its» meriiories,'ja'^id toulij! 

Ml the iittjo 'matwial objects which wej^bi^ it 
>'|Ij(<» ■memorfes-T-clearly nli, ekmJ^fe.M 

‘iJLeybuiu t^^aditioTi. .''-..i ■ 

‘ nd of this vnlh .d|a 

■^ly ‘ t^Mheriric Ley Imm. , ■ thiA . -of 

gat'.h,omi rn thii 








Vh 

' ,» W: 

<1^ ,b^»r^'J]aetlw 6 i^ for ^er 

?M <ii 2 ^ateri£d^ but It m V 0 IjiSN^ it<, gea^lb, jdxuoat 
vliioh ixscaia© her. Jdug tMm hands, fuH 
delicacy. iho’«fiBd nimbliy amOjdft-th*. cups ; all 
quiet and yet, deeiddll. # It was evident tliat 
par^ slie, and not tlid' plaintive mother^ v(W 
F. To flight, hoi?evor, her looks veere specially 
$0^e she h&dj;^© through iti the afternc*on had left 
or patient fatigue round 


the 


i!e; “WJIdr txjice« 
but tdl iier emotion was ^one, a^.d she was 


and 

, to tl>e others, lespcmding with <|inck; interest pihI I’cady 

smiles ton^n they had to say, and contributing the little expen- 
% of }^m day in rettmi. 

flose left haPd toyet another g<»w~ni of s'-range tint 

iwd istohijb cmtline* liose^ gowns ‘wore legu n. wei^ 

jnanufactiired by a feirmer’s dau^^htor acres'^ th,. vnlhn, under 
?^»nd precise bho w'as^aa.ust ved as ^o 

lly avowed, to shut herself up at the beginning or ea< h sBa^oii 
yOf t’^vo liays^ invitation on the ^abject And now, 
to toe spring warmth, she was entering ia«?r witK 
\ 5ie$t on the lesults of her Apnl vigils 

oomwnha 



sbghte ^ 

p™ oyoliM'owN ‘ !^ou nevei conhded th it to mo Did 
"W 1 was wiv 01 thy of anvihing so ari^sut T 

ftt alV Buid. }\(/bo cal nly, bcalmg hei ^elf thought 
yon were bettor on: { ‘Ui \ cd / 

But a^^urJi tlew over her tmr sparent elieck, and she prf son^ly 
itofced look at Agnes, wiio )md been looking from 
nmu with amused eves. 

Sir. Tiioi n burgh- aod Mr. itjsmore driving from the 


Oh‘to»rjne ''nnoun'* 


‘at least tht-YO vas a 




jhi a olonefd wider* w^-0, with a povtiu^witO^U Wi ud, 
m - 1 it must have boon he.' •* ^ 

hi look promising?* inquired Ag^^es. 
jt'fc tliink I nohct^d,' wd Gatiiettno simpiy, but withu 
of exprc#«ion. The aistor^, rmnemliHirnig 
' e(mp in upon them wiiii iliat look of on# ^lifted 
' why she had net uotieid, and lef rained irom 
apn«. 

If b#i-hopcd ^ihn young m m is reoowerad 4 
,,.|^|j^''^lundAk festivities,' said Bose s Thotn- 
them loose on his dcvot/nl to^inorroy 


! inn oagttrlV/ Wlli Ofi»h 
rbood \* i>re m 






f''i0Mw'-M(‘^ ’''ife 


'Mr* bj,^ 08 e^ 

well Qu^ oi, ciraughts^ watcliiug-ihf. Spr^- 

Wanty, uml drinking in ooiJrjpli:aien.tB nl tte 
KusiVa playijig or Agnes’s oony-ersafi^aiVbr'Oa^ 
tidal a’biUty— -ihtfso -vvert^ M,i%» IreyWlrA' 
party always gratiiled t^iem Wtbo 

^Maii^nja asbs as i£ milly she wanted an 
Agnas drily. ‘l>c?r rixotboi; can't you by now 
pat'ty at the Thorn bnrglis out o£ your head V . v4l 
* The ScciT^>ns?' inquired 3iJm Loy burn, , , \ ’ 

^Mrs, and Miss Barks ' Tfsblfed Rose. 

won't oojjrj. And I n(H>dn't say that, naving ti5^4vedltif<^ . 
liai'tli to Mr;-;. Boston, Mrs. Thornburgh is novr 
l>ecanso sljo has gt)t her. Her ambition :)as gratifei, 
kuows thVft ■‘:;iic h;wf., spoilt the party, WoII^ tb'O, Mr. 
of O'Hirse, ins son, cr?n/ his tluto.' 4* ■ 

*' You bo ]Yay his accomi'ajdmenl;^.? ' put in Agues J 
Rj) curled. ' 

,‘A’ot if ^fiss Plarks knows it,' she said emphatically 
know it. !3’i)o Bakers, of cmu-sc. our.solyes^, and thi h' 





tukl w>e t])o other day, Cfitlua inc, ihirt if it 
should have U* retij'c. He n gar' Is you as jiis jbialofe 
“Marvellous n»n,ung gift voar eldest daughbir hluk;.i. 
burn,^ he said i o me th(» other day. A most 

h[ ponder if T sbnil be ablej to got ari,y ' 

Mr. Illbuiere Uie df*y* after to morrow?’ Ksaid 
is diiiicuit to avoid having mi opinion of soi;w0: 

Be.iton.' ' “ ' 

‘Oxford d'ons don’t _ gossip and are never 
Agnes , severely. ^ A , ,, , 

. . ‘Then -Oxford® doTjs 'nrust be very doB/ 
ever, ^ ami her couutejwi<j^ b^l^htened, hit' fe 

^oefo we^ean teaoii liiUiY '' ' - ^ '■’ V • ' . , , - 

,i Catherbit^ jmvwivvhile, sat T«!ll^4t4g tfio two 
«^ldor’*i steep's inch' h^eotJO.’ Wa^iitin wn^^Cfcibii 
«s.||ttacjtaYdh-|ook-s Uiat the tjioughi 
\’i^dn46r what the young lUiSwi wl be 
h'..;,*OKby tho, wavjhfeiiid Iiow2^ 

Ipiiis, -Thornburgh's a ineimw^ 

ydU'.diiuI iivuu up wat4‘r-oolbiJf#yitnd;mjAt',# 
mb to- yai, not 

m|^^;:hu^y4ike;'thaai 

Hk&nosh 


-.r.vn,, 

b' V.A;f. i 




i tfefi 

wdfiiM •i3«ivci?''fdrgt^' 
fM^k^ idgW^, ,-r , '* ‘' -■ ■ ' ,' 

fojtitly she got H|:^ ,frun» the 
has oagli^eyes/ she siiid, trio Vihg away to 
Jw#r motliei:^. Avho loo^ecLfohdly at h^r, jiiatiiig 
_ pmise of' Mm 'i%ornbaii0 

Agrics hmig-AOihtly, w'hesi i:he other two had ^ts- 
„. . you aiBtd Mi*s. Tliorabhrgli have not tJio sense you 

SreWfei Vitfi. What earth did y#u say that to Catherine 

I '-‘f j "'* 

Koseitarod ; then lior face Ml a little. ♦ 

^ I supjKise it was fcojish,^ she admitted. Then she leant her 
head on oHO hami and drew moditative pattei’iis on iha talkie- 
cloth 'With %he otter. Jlfoii hnow, Agne.s,’ sJie said presontiy, 
looking ttpi *.tliere ai’e dravS^tecks to having a bt. bet h for 
javsi^ter.' ' ... 

: AE?hes discrocdly icade no reply, and Hose was left aloiio. Sno 





hiiloud, ' 

teiwjt^defhiiitly. , o* 

; ; A|fv^ minutes in the Id tie drawing-room on the oi iier 

' ' 1 fesilh Oi^itierme and Hose .siuo<l together By fhe o|>en 

' fJFoiP time in a iirigerih.g J^pniig, the air was 

a, tender giviyness hiy orte the valley ; it was 
gh above tlie cteir outlines of tlie fell the stera 
Img in the pale blue. Far away under the crag 
Ride of High Fell a light was shining. As 
^Seyes caught it there was a quick response ui the 
l^):idi^^e face. 

t‘for me frrun the Backhouses tliis afternoon?’ she 


/0 

^i-dfnone. Jfowissheo 

Catherine si^iply, axid E^^ood a moment looking 
not. mtmunpt her. Bhe knew that the {iouse 

,„.i^ light was ahini’ig sheltered » tragedy; she 

the Vaguer rtf binete'^u' tpat it was a tm^my of 
i filTiy but Catteri'^je had not teeji cojaanainieafcive on 
fe';a.j34 ^lose had for some tiuto past set up a dumb 
most chattel eristic ways, of life arid 
l?preyente(l'her tiow' ft'fmi asking questions, : 

■ Catherine s exb'aordinarv ihf^al 
i5i??|saw’m t^yor hor tlmu she 'could lielp. 

‘-'-f'teWeyifervCathriiL^^^^^ hc\' arm rC^uli^btet" wi^' 

. A'' ' -'W 

the ghd' wteily,';^axi4 :t^ 

fir-iiJ nei^dy,perfk‘-v i'-*' ■ 









ii®|i|^R^'?!lp% to«5f^:‘b^ae Wi^ ■ 

to tlie stitrl^ht'^iid'^tikf'iy^ouu- ' 
lir' ai)^,iifcyj%“»ft©d 'j^ thB 'Yj'^V- 
of ihp valley, .JM3.4 fern t*? rustling xd the vreos 

'the'- only ^^o'unds, 'W^hiv^h broke 

f--' '■ /,. » ■' ’■ ■ 

’;^ at brejidast next jxnomtng hor 
g^ into {^ closffkjhiot boJiind. wliibSJjiSd 
oresking it ^inoe sht« wan thirtet^ n . Agu<? 5 s tlb^e w 
a Bose ; dVfcs. Ley burn, '«U 3 booh as slve Had J3[m(i*3 

out best spectacles wliat was the nvdii)ei\ Broke into 

:■ wiam i3{!po$tttiation!3. ^ '"' * ' 

" is mere comfoitablo, dear niotlior, and takes much len.: 
tiTiieJ iidd Catherine, reddening. 

' ‘rOW ’Mrrv. Thornburgh I ' remarked Agnes drily. 

’ liose \vill iimkey'kp!^ said Cathenir.e, giancing, vat 

ynthoitt'^ spark of imsehj<^ in tier gray evo.s, at Ebsea tortured 
lock! ; ‘and inammA s now cap, which will be superb i * 


CHAPTER 11 

font o’clock on the afternoon of the rlay srlti^h Tras to be 
h^tk^ in the anmlr' of J^diig Whmdalcj^is that of TJ^rn- 
I ‘klMl tea/ to lady v>i. ^ seated in 11 e vicarage gai^don, 


on h>r 


^ , 'r nose, a largo covrre-^yifd over her knees*, 

■Ifc'hd t& Whinborongh Tiewspapor on her lap. The l^ghbbtu- 
feod of tills tet ei-ifiidtid her to make an intern itteni pretence 
W ] b^it ia re?\!ity the energies of her Jiousf^wifely julud 

.Wp vrnii quii-c other things. T])e \ i- ;i.r's wde wa^ 
m a honsekeepiug experiment of a’>;;orbing' intoro^i. 
^^r^Jr^yurations for the evumng were ov^er, apd in her 
M she decided tfiat with tiujtn th re w as no possible 
found. The cock, Sarah, ha ?I gone about hor work 
once lavish and fastidious*, brealhcd into her by 
No hK^ttev terngue, no. plumper hie ken h tbaix 
grace her boa.''cUto"tagin. nVv'.-« t., hf. iomid, 
^vm i)HI'^.uadfH•I, ,hi the dh.trich And so 
5!?ubstantial kmd. On this he^sd til© 

, asaxi^ties, 

th0"nofth couuiry' depends .for 
^g^<i'rdtg.SM.YOu^ but oih'dta sWe^d.^*. ’Artwd hdates 
l^^hfo'tion, not, by ^.d-iscrittiinaling eyo fopi:>utohei%- 
ii|f|®yber myen’tiv$Si©$^^' '.cakes and custapdsiii.^vAitd^ft.l 
iS#ic§^_',^;ito,'togard bubble 

the wife of toe ;l^fe%£ 'Wfift* 







.... 



g foHef i» tUe ®i 


_ ,_ 

‘ wiiigs^ arut fc«}tia©'it^d0 ii^r ;^!i 

' HtuBg b,y thos5et^rtiglk»/MraThoml‘>ar^^^^^ 
about t(ie ]^eighbotfHng jjown of Whiiji)omt)i^i 
window of a certain Ilo wly - arri'ved ^ 
reveaiod to ber, stored '\v?th rar’}^t airy and ap 
— of a make suid bolourijig qiiito nietropcjl&EL 
flattened lier gray cm'lii ii^ainst tljte wiutlow for 
moment:* bad then rushed in; and as ^'aon as 
of l^ctog Wiindal^, w she was now anxioui^ly> 
sbonld have arrived, bearing with it the 
ad veil tine, 'Mrs. Tliornburgh would be a proud woman, FTbpai “ 
to meet' II iogioi) of rectors’ wives without fliiiehitilSfiij ;liJ! 
indeed, iu ull a Tvoinan at peace with fearsjblf 

woihi i n the connti-y, wliero everr household should' bo 
contained, ft certain discredit attaches in overy welhregtiW 
mind to ' g.Uiiig things iod Mrs. Thornburgh was also noi^t 
at the it ought nt the bill. It wtudd have to I>e mot grad Wf; 
!>ut of th<’ \^ ecKly motmj. For ‘ Wi^Rio.m ’ 'was to know nojihfe 
of the inatU-r, exct)})t so far as a few nmguihcx^nt 'gener||.^l 
and the testimony of his owui ilaxaicd eyes might uiJbrajij.F^ 
IMt afror u\l in tiiis as in evorjtiiiiig else, one must 
diiitinguisiit3d. ^ 

The carriu’, however, lir., fitted And it 

of the afternoon ro'orci‘.mo even pleasing; 

have ciescril)od„ and J^drs, Thoriil>i.^7;jj's neW«tva|W!^' 
,iimhc(.dod io her foot. Too vicaragii, under iho -sha^^ 
tho 'wai sitting, was a nc-w gray stone buihiing 
gahli^^ occupying the site of what htwl <'ticc beOh.'wi* 
vicarage hoiise ot .Lhog Wliindale. the prim.Uiv'e dw^lii 


of an incunibiMit, whose cjiapciry, after sundry 
amonnUid to just twenty-seven TKufnds a yea»*. Th€t;f 
house, though it only cC^Oi^dned suflmlfvit acctwn-mdd^tion:' 
aftd Mrs,, Thornburgh, one gnest, and two rnaid^ 
&^aimd palatial tO thosouinjstic clorics of the 
Kiinfafepationif the ioiiejy valley had dr^iwn its spjntul 
apco ih times goho by. They, in%e(l, Imd balongod 


'’■a rnc^ spriuij^ irotii:^th©'.sod' ami '.yontoni;, 
,of life, in vt^ry dose.'^iit^t and yo^liqi 

i^e-" v.iiley oflly'-a-iew 


^^.m«nufairi.uring 

folk' 


.nctly ' 

5iWfc’P»n%-naji%',S(>o 'Hteifl,, 







-lib ds-yi.': 


<w.' 

' ti^n^^^w»<steis&■,L ,, 

f^w irtmds, t|iier«fe^j'War'5i‘’fili©d' 
Eeiiseof (lifTmmw.'fts ilWmw'^him 
ti^nd roMled tlm^^iucri^bent of.?&eir'<^ 
to }*is ‘craek^ nnd bis glass 'Of tlii^ 

'^tmlionm on any, ooca4o^ ot* festivity: <3ir tfrJvinjg? 
M&ist3|ee|):1te WJdnbemcgn market 'with hi^ own, hands like any 
otfaiSejpAfitet’iof thedali^ ® i 

jla^t twenty yea:^ hov^evcr, the few ronaaimng 
stimyaipa ef Urn priraiiivo clerical oixler in the W^tnei%lajM 
ar4 have dropped into their '^met imr©*' 
mfimhemi graves, aaxd new men. of other ways and other mode® 
o£ s:^ec:h ri»ig.n in their stead. And as at I*ong Whir dale, sq 
almoat^ ewy whore, the ehaago has been empliasised by the 
di^s|^eaTAt»oe of the old parsonage houses with their st.ono 
idpors, diioir parlours lustrous with oak carving' on chest or 
jh*esftor, , and ’ their encircling farin-biiildings aaa. m<i»ad->wa, in 
fayohr of ^li upgr<,>w'th o«f new^ tr-im mansions desigTxxl to meet 
tbe no^d^ hot of pewisants, bvi^ of gentlefolks. 

,An.d phtttraliy the ch arches too have shared in the process o5 
.trii(yi>«foMat^^ The eoclesiasticril revival oi^the last half'* 
cOjitury h^5iS worked its will even in the reinotost hi«|riiers of tifh 
dv}iii^hriftn country and soon not a ^y^stige of the homely 
earlier day will romain. iVeVoss the 

^J. -^e T ..... W't. *^ .1.1. . 


of tlYC Li.mg Whindale parsonage., for instance, 
eO |ir??6:i^My built church, also peaked and gabled, with a Spire 
and a painted east window, and Heaven fcTiows 
"^^Jp^vsaltiea l^esides. The primitive whitewashed structure 
j|;Wl lasted long, and in the- course t}f xnaii.v genem- 
^difid clothed it« moss-grown w allfe, it® jdated iXircix, 
with rain in a c(^rtain beauty of congi city 
fSon, Ihikiug it v^ith the purple distances of the feli^^, 

^ bendipg round tlurgray enclosui'c. But 

ft ^riod of at dot and gradual decay, the ruin of 
™**‘hTOO chapel liacl become a ^mik nifiA hurryn«g ruin 
arrested. When Ite rottoii timWs of tlxe 
ping on laijners’ hcads^ and the oak t)epche« 
— - -aography of wh’ch had to 

persQm‘'Wb«> sat on thom, tei 

^/.hy pndjginAed 

^ aunto Table the wind raged tltough 
S' chydes^^evep 'Uii -slowly-movirig-^i^ 0 ^ ■ 
4ihA(sv.©pia«^ hc-v: % 




fc#! 

" f'li ' 







! _.__ - 

tetbrpsiiriaittg^W^^ Ifhose stoxsfisful ijflfortjs 
4{5 ^ijtoo(^ m %mg ^VliuMfei^ had liioted 
laBting a$i;»i8hm<^hi ill the nihid' of a aome 
’ ^“hop, tl^ pj,^l5a0lionj^W beea i^eiadiJy iotmxf 


!miwH 


“ ' ‘y oil 

'mV,;', 

m ttiedaloiwr 



flioriiboifgh wa$ witbes* capabte « 
ilkfiui raised the chttrplu oor wak ko 
preferment* He and nia>wif e, who i 
€i character than he, were uocep^ ^ 

the e^tahl^ea o^er of things. Nobody wished them'iknSfififW 
a^ the few people they had specially befriended 
thought well of them. ■ T' '' 

.3nt the old intiniacy of relation which h®d oheomWa 
between tW clergyman of Long Whindate and hk piMishiew 
Was wholly gone, ^riiey had sunk in the s<?ale ; th& parson i 
rken. ^J'iiebld statesmen or peasant prcp-ktors of the /ygikw| 
kad for tins ioost pt^rt succumbed to various destructive 
eaces, some social, some oconoiaical, ailded to a oertain arimiantj| 
of oorr^don from within; and place had been taken. ;^' 
l:eaaeholders, less dninken perhaps, and bettor educated, .1 
ahKi far less shrewd and individual, aiid lacking in ^ 

dignity of tlieir predecessors. - . ' , ' ■ 

And as the land liad lost, the church liad gained, 30to 
of the dalesmen know tliemmo mo.'fe, but the cKu^haudi' 
age had got themselves robuilt, the parsc<^ had 
raked, ^had let olf his glebe to a neichbonring famerbfc^M|<s|j| 
maid^ and drank claret when ilranJc anytlmig. 
werefekndly enough, and }>aid theii' commuted 
grumbling, But between them and a perfWtly 
but rath^ dull mart, who stood on his dignity and woii h & 
coat all the week,, there w^as no real oommnnky«; 

1 ^ ym may, iji tijk fmai Passage of’>'Farsoh iS^rose 
regions beyond the ke;^ of Farmer JPlamboiongh,,>ttoi#:tii^^ 
laments ca loss as there are in all changes, '. 

.:.Ti¥hoek on thu**rofl^:! Iftrs.' Thornburgh^wtJk?© nt), with,M||||K 
and gtu?hbhng over rkW^^per 


s^ym herVSio'rt ^u#'^ure.‘Would 
iTeKind ^heh'^^^^k'hea^ 

0 ^ W fiSdier 


> distanee-itt brOjSMl*' 

!■; ? whjcrt?e .'ipcipasi^ ve;#j 

'%ef\m , laow,: 
|\go ferf 




te'lpipboilfie 

^rtufeaww:’. y i mW ^ ^ml^ 


. ;T?®SW€li&SiAWC' Mi, 

rf.te' fre^A 

.,„ „j^iifo -^And wa-.'lt pp^iSBiHe 

%nt!t »at|«£awoBL ok tile lace of tiiat •alderi;^' 

^^mkmtgh, hoT^r^ver^ did not .stay to explore the 
F ‘Sarah^a mind, ttit ran *wij^h little patte^Jing* * undig- 
pn across the IroM ’ garden >hd down the steps to 
;;Backl^on»0 tl^e cai^rier^tocif^braciiig himself for s?elf • 

pi fret, said Mr^^Backhon?^, interrupting 


fer Tjeproaches, with the comperativ^o mv*/~fronl of 
osoi^ Si^ho knew tiiat, after all, he waa the only cjurrier oh the 
rOljdj ^^d that the vicarage was live miles fi oin the necessaries 
of Mo ; ‘it/s a bad job, and Ih not goin' to say it isn’t* But ya 
ii^plo&k ’OrO, mum. what’s a man to du wr a daft thiugamy 
iikfe aaoaan’t teak a plain order, and spiles, a poor mans 
buOT< 3 ^ ^ ^an’t help hisser r 

, And Mt. BaekhoiSiBe poini.ecl "with withering scorn to a small, 
shmnkoft old man, who sat dangling his \egs or t^/rj shaft of 
the cart, and whose oountenancc wore a singular ('Xj)rc.ssion of 
Jtningiod meoknoss ainl coinp«»sure, as his partner llourlslu'd a.n 
■ ^ ger towa rds him. 


i Mrs. Tho)*nburgh reproachfully, ilid tlunk you 
would to-keii more naiim about my ordv r 1 ’ ;< 

" Yis, mum,’ said the old man placidly, ‘ya rnigld h’thowd it. 

Mi ya caan’t help thi^e things S'?i^^difnos-“-a,n’ it’s 
haw h ower ’em like a mad bull. A.a tuke yur bit 

paj>fy|fe^dlaadalfs and aa laft it wi’ ’em to iiiek uj}, an’ Mian, aa, 
W'ent to a frind, an’ ee way hev gjv’ me a glass of yah‘, 

. iwi'vdh^t .say eo c/W-— but ce may, [ \veen*t s^veel^ iia'^\ sormver, 
“ naw mair aboot it, nor lonii* did Jolin, so ee 

‘ paedife taak ---till we war jest two mile frdm ’me. An’ eo’s a 
! rfMy i an’ a laxTOinn^ the XK>ur bc -ard like rmy- 

^ ;r %ornburgh Rtoc»d agbaM:. at the ^b an css of this auda- 
’ As for John, he looked on survo- oug his brother’s 

phiio^Ophical demeanour at first with speociiless v/i-OytL:' and 
tiion with an inmixtable tiiixturp of egcpipessions, iii wliich, how^** 
even any accustom^id io^his wcather-b^ -^ico countenance 
\votiVi'haTe reiid a hidden admiral tcm. 

when dim’s e.^planatijry 
^ dome to m. end, rwhigiug himself up on tu lik seat 
^ up the reins. '^ Yutt a.boald ’un to tell t he missus 
s'l^jBap© as how ya wntir ’tossicatit whan j iir b%t ta 
"^rful 'busin«ayj«^ doo?^ wi’ yen J^p aimi 
.. . jSnmrn, an' ' 'Ytlr 

no\?t 


m 
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fii 'which' John at laat pi^hcped; 

i!^''^j5h(Jiok‘ 4®#' h^suS* eompassionately ovw "tho ’ 
f-e''“©f beii^yed by such a 
bttrst .of abuse of hi» brother^ and an ussuranoe^P? 

«mfe thafc he iDCant to ‘gl© that oald man 
haum; ho wasn’t goad 1 
oald ijiot wi’ a bed as f» 
raijsed liijs whip and tlie < 

meanwhile fjreserd'ng thtTOgh all hi| b^'o^hei'^s wath. 
Thornburgh’s wailmgs the same rp^d and even ootftjtouajidei 
modi^^atiVe and fi.ir;hdly as|> 0 ct of the pliiiogd^her letting th|f 
wotid go ' ^ as o'eu it> wil 1/ ' ■' ^ ; 

So Mm Thornburgh was loft ga'^ping, watelung Mie progrefeis' 
ofdhe iunilieritig oart along the bit of road leading i<j the hamW 
at the bead: of th.(? valley, w'iih so limp f>iid crestfalleii an 
th^t OTOn tlio gaunt ainl aecroily jubilant Sav^th was rnovod to 
“pity, . , ' " 

• ^WHy, well do very wtdl ril bov ih' 

t’ov^on in jiaw tiine^ an’ thoers fnanir l>A6ciiits, an’ v/iVbuttth'dll, 
toast an’ sum & t’ l^ost jams, if don’t hov, eiail to ortt'ihei ' 




OfUght to/ Then, dropping iier voice, she asked Mdth a' hun 
changes of tone, " Did ye ask uu’ hoo his daater i&V 

Mrs. Thornburgh started. .Her pastoral conaoienco -wM 
smitten. She onened tlie gate and wa^'od \ iolentiy nftoij ife 
cart. John pulled Ills hoivv^ up, a;.d v 'tli a few’ guiciv 
brought Imrscif within speaking, or rathof sliouthig, distawiCOs., : ; 
‘How’s your daughter to-day* John , ~”v 

The old man’s fa,re pei'-ing round the oileloth bo^xi of 
cart was darkened by a smldeii cloud as Im (*aiight tho wdril^*,!. 
His stem iif's cIokchI. He muttered fy^mothing iriuudiblo 
Thombuigli aiid hipi»ed op }iis horse agahi. The cart 
oflf‘ and Mrs. I’liorn burgh was left starbig into r#>oeding^^^; 
of ‘Jim the JSoodle/ who, from hk seat im the near 
Regarded her wltli a wdiicli ^ad passed fjx>m bcncv'ol^j||£i 
into a proteniatiiral sdlemiiity, ’ ; T,. v / 

‘He*s sparin’ ov ’is speech k John Backhouse/ aaid. 
grimly, as her mistress returmxi to her. /Maybe oes.iilj 
reel/. It s a bad business an* ©oil not mend it wi' taakinV ■ ^ . f 
^ Mrs. Thora burgh, liowever, cduid not apply hersoK td tnj^’, 
r.oseof ^iary Backhouse. At any other moment it 
oxcited in her breast the shtlddoring interest »#idoh« 
wd-ain peculiar Rttendant'drcumsfeinoes, it rwakhne^ i%‘|i 
othvw v/fj-aan in Long WHpdalo. lint her a%l| 

jinutr-fioas of evan clergymen’s wives— -wa*:, now ‘ 
iiex' 'O-^-n misfoT-l/une. ” Her ven* '’cap'Strbagiif sr^esifryl’ ['4 
depression, %llow<>id bi^frah. 

l&ckon, and gave 








of l^er 

' * ■■ ’ " ^^<}iy,v0iad3'ttsted[:.'iji&r ^©ct^«as,:&«'wa4;;W^^ ■ 

lisi'.i’wp ‘boUTft .Mm ‘Seat«op ^ ' 

; Jto ot tlilis kiikd ov©t hd!p]^ti^ toMra^ 

Tnii» obeySl her nod. No mrrw^r c03iy«ym^ goods to 

)Ktf ever got lirunk or failed to doUvei^lm pcmsigii- 

t^<3!i>tv' ‘iMo'g -w.-ia incouceivabl©., Mrs. ■ Thortiburg^ was _ 
^well of it. ' ■* < i?:.’/ 

Bhonki William bo mformod ? * Mrs. Thombargh ha<I a tooted 
beHof iii liijtO brutality^pf husbands in all domestic cHses, aud 
’Would ^reforred not to inform him. But sLo liacl also a 
dismal cert-iuntj^ ihivt the secret would bum a hole in Uei> till it 
was coofessod—liili and all. Besides —frightful thought 1— 
would ti^ey have to eat up ail Llioso next day ^ 

Her rehectioiis at iai»t became ho tlc^pros-iing tliat, with a 
natural epicur{‘aa instinct, she tnod violently to tujn her mind 
away from them. Luckily she was as.sistod by a sudden per' 
copUob of the ro<sf aud chixtineys of Bar\s'c»o(l,^ the Leyburris' 
home, pooping alxn'O the trcOo to the left. ^ At Right, of them) a 
smile oversi>read her phoii}> and gently w^rinkiedtace. She fell 
c gradually mto a train r^f th^.ght, as feminine as that in whicJi 
she M I'mn just indulging, but more pleasing. 

For, with regard to th>) l«rfij"burn;3, at this present xnoment 
Ktol 3?hornburg}i felt iierseif in tlio great positiion of tutelary 
pr guardian angel. At least if divinities ^ardian 
angels do not eoncem tliemselvos^with tho qu(\stion¥ .to which 
Mrs, Tliorn burgh’s mind was now addressed, it would clearly 
have been the opinion o.c the \dcar's wife that they ought to 
do to* 

^Who tte is there to look after these girls, I shouhl like to 
Mrs, Thc?rn burgh inquired of herself, ‘if I don't do it? 
if girls mariiod tliemselves! BeopW. uiay talk ox their 
mdence nowadays as much as they like -- it alw£|.ys has to 
Cl® for them, one way or another. Mrs. Leybunxy poor 
.,,„,^ 4 j^i 8 i€al thingjl i.s no good whatovei*.. No more iz Catherine. 
f behave as if husiWids tumbihd into your mouth for 

Oathcrine’s too good for fchis*world— bu|.if she 
lo it, j must. Why, that girl Eose is a beauty— if they 
hei* w^r tho.se ridiculous thnstord-col cured tldngs, 
aaWl-^^ hair £t to f righti^n the crows 1 Agnes too-- -so iaAiy- 
; she’d do credit to Any man. Well, wa 

A^i^'^niburgh gently shook iu^r gi%f curls from sid’® 
ijb her eyes, fixed on the optsn spare wooi ypindqw, 
f'jrhearrng. ’ - 

,tao-^P»rivato means, 'uq and as 

i|)?t.mbment in » plwipg, dr«vwi. ’,/ ■ ’■ 

'O 0 t to you, '©feah 
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wmmmi 

^tiboat ^gm of ^t ^ 

tCiiombargh inaiiSted j ol»s'f®MiiO^ 

Jpiti ^ler cakes and conf©c*tions, being 

de^emination to move 'with the times* in spit© d|"i 
W&' oh Frovidmco had assigned her. 

A mlnut© afterwards tli© vicar, a t|xi#k*4«et 
joi aocomp^ied by a tall younger laaiEi ip ^ 
upon the la^hu. , ‘' ' 

‘ W^eome sight cried Mr. Thornburgl^ j 
heeil' cdvetiug tlmt tea for the last hour. Tod gu^ 

!ikama,*in have it just ready for us.’ 

thai was Sarah. She saw you oomiog 
stiei^ing-stfaies/ replied his wife, pleased; however, 
irf ri^ppreciation from her mankind, howev©» 
jbldpe^ou hj^vep’t been walked otfyour legsT 
‘ ‘ Wiat, ia this air, cousin Emma ? I could wall 
to suiidcAva, Lot no one c^U mu aniin valid any ni| 
fcfth I am a Hercules.’ " ‘^,y. , 

And he tlirew hitnself on tlie rug which Mrs, 
motherly providence had spread on tlxe gi’ass for hmbr wil 
smile and a locdc of suprera© pljysicjd contentment; 
indeed almost cdace the signs of veceitt illness in tttiir ^ 
boyish fa (5e. 

■ Mrs, Thoriiburgli .studied him ; her eye caught first <£) 
the stubbki of reddish hair vdiich aKS he took oil Ins hat 
straight and stiff all over his head with an odd 
agjBttOS^iveness. She iii;g>iuntarily thought, ba:ang heJt' ‘ “ 
oOihuM^ oil a comji^ejaty of reasons — "J^oar JiiO, " 
Jts]6AB’ha,ppearauce!’ . 

' apologise, 1 apologise, *'^oasin Emlna, Cfucc 

ymW^Bian, ■surpri^ngd^or glance, ^nd despajrjagly’''8ifeQii?'^^^^ 
his 'Tocalcitn^tnt ipoks, ‘Let us hope 
quicken'' the 'pace of it before it is nece.ssg^^ 
pSeisent a dlgrnlaed appcJaraiy ce at Muwwell.^ 

; Ho looked up at her wit]\ a merry |lash in his gri 
h^r oM tkce brigliitent'd vk^jbly as she realisoif' 
spite of ihOvgr^to^tteness of his qroppifid' hidr^ ' 
mo55t that jb© 'could b' 

way 'of. look«5 : the tnouth wae latj 

gOnewd'the entting 
4 ' h4A a .bVjntno^a 

^nkbea’ ■ bluntnkl'?^! 

tint 

SfclkV -iflfek.V'' £i-xs£u& ‘ 'i.'ifg; t ; : 'S.- - * 
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it ap^ltf |l» 

J;|Pl'^;;|i!^^''l|o«dy--ioi^i^^ ^mm tUt 

But'lly^ loolaiwi cloier you Mr tfiat the * 
iiupbrrowj i|^vwa\0 inordinately longy a.n#^thi|^ 
afoall for the general heighii^ K5bert E|piape^fl 


iwfcji^haM of a woi^n, and few people ever exchanged 
with its very tall owner without a Jitrte fihod^ 



Jlr. Thornburgh Wd his guest liad» visited a few hotases hi 
the their walk, and the Vicar plunged for a minute or 

two Into tone eonvers^i^n about local matters with his wifa 
But xhdrnburgh, it was soon evident, was giving him but 
a sofw^hrainea attention. Her secret was working m her 
ami^/ltoast. Very soon she could contain it no longer^ and 
brealoug upon her husband’s parish news, she tumble it all 
out pdd-mell, with a mixture or discomfiture and defiance in- 


dnite]^ diverting. She could not keep a secret, hut she also 
tiOuld not bear to give William an advantage. 

WiUihlU oertainly took his advantage. He did what his wife 
in her irri^iion had precisely foreseen th§t he ^ouM do. He 
first stared^ then fell into a guffaw of laughter, and as soon as 
lie had recovered breath, h^to a series of l^unfeeling comments 
whii^ drove Mrs. Thornburgh to desperation. v ^ 

‘H you will set your mind, my dear, on things we plain folks 
do perfectly well without ’—et cetera, et cetera — ^thethus- 
bautd^M point of view can be imagined. Mrs. Thornburgh could 
have shaken her good man, especially as fhere was nothing new 
to her ia his remarks : she had known to a T beforehand exactly 
what he would say. She took up her knitting in a great hurry, 


e$!Urts and her inconvenience, which were only very slightly 
modified W tKecpresence of a stranger. 

Bobort Elsmere meanwhile lay on ^he grass^ his face discreetly 
toned away, an uncontrollable smile twitching the corners m 
Ms Everything was fresh and piquant up here in this 

remote corner of the north country, whether^ the mountain air 
or the wind-blown streams, or the i^anners and customs of the 
inhaMtanto His cousin’s wife, in spite of her ambitious con* 
veititionalities, was really tlfe child of Nature to a refreshing 
dCi^. One dges not see these types, he said to himself, in the 
eaSivated monotony of Oxford or London. She was like a Mt 
m world — Miss Austen’s or Mi§s Ferrier’s-*-unearthed 

fc Mt i^atonent. He could not for the life of him help taking 
of this remote r\yal existence, which was quite nCw 
Mfii as though they were the scenes of soihe comedy of 
Mannem v 0 * 

however, the vicar became aware that the p^sage 
Im JWWt between himself and his spouse was becoming just a 
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l^a in^eoorous. He got up mth a *Hein V intended 
end to it, and depositea his blip. • ^ 

^ Well, mj dear, have it as you please. It all coniea of JW 
termination to have Mrs. Seaton. Why couldn’t you fust ww 
theTl»eyburns and kt us enjoy ourselves ?’ ® \ ^ ‘ 

‘ this final shaft he departed to see that Jane, the Mttk 
maid whom Sarah ordered about, had not, in cleaning the study 
for the evening’s festivities, put his last sermon into the wasr 
paper basket. His wife looked after him with eyes that ^ 
unutterable things. ” ^ ^ ? 

‘ You would never tldnk,’ she sai^ in an agitated vmce to 
young Elsmere, ‘that I had consulted Mr. TJiorbburgh as tb' 
everypinvitation, that he entirely agreed with me that one mmP 
be civil to Mrs. Seaton, considering that she can make anybody’s '^ 
life a burden to them about here that isn’t ; but it’s no uSe.^ 

And she fell back on her knitting with redoubled energy, her 
face full of half -tearful intensity of meaning. Robert Elsmere 
restrained a strong inclination to laugh, and set himself instead 
to distract and console her. He expressed sympathy with her 
difficultiesjdie talkefl to her about her party, he got from her 
the names ana histories of the guests. •How Miss Austenish it 
sounded : the managing rector’s wefe, her still more managing 
<fid maid of a sister, the neighbouring clergyman who pls^ea 
the flute, the local doctor, and a pretty daughter just out — ‘ Very^i 
pretty,’ sighed Mrs. Thornburgh, who was now depressed all 
round, ‘but all flounces and frills and nothing to say’ — and last ' 
of all, those three sisters, the Leyburns, who seemed to be on a 
different level, and whom he had heard mentioned so often sinee 
his arrival by both husband and wife. 

‘Tell me about the Miss Leyburns,’ he said presently. ‘You 
and cousin William seem to have a great affection for them. Do 
they live near ? ’ 

‘Oh, quite close, cried Mrs. Thornburgh, brightening at laiNs, 
and like a great general, leaving one scheme in ruins, only ^0 
more ardently to take up t.‘nother. ‘There is the house,’ and sho 
pointed out Burwood among its tre^^s. Then with her eye eagerly 
fixed upon him, she fell into a more or, less incoherent account; 
of her favourites, o She laid on her colours thickly, and Elsmere ’ 
at once assumed extra vagjmce. : 


‘A saint, a beauty, and a wit all to yourselves in these wilds 1 * 
he said, laughing. ‘ What luck ! ®But what on earth brought^ 
them here — a widow and three daughters — froig the south ? It 
was an odd settlement surely^ though you have one of the lofo* 
Rest valleys and the purest airs in England.’ » 

‘Oh, as to lovely valleys,’ said Mrs. Thornburgh, sighing, ‘I 
think it very dull ; I always have. «When one has to depend for ■ 
overythii^ oh a carrier that gets drunk, too 1 Why, you know ' 
they belong herB. They’re real Westmoreland people.’ 

‘What does that mean exactly 1 ’ e 

‘ *0h, their grandfather was a farmer, just like one^ot ttk* 
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lamets about Only Ms land was bis own, and theirs 

f *He was one of the last of the statesmen/ interposed Mr« 
^Ifcs^bnrgh — who, having rescued his sermon from Jaimes , 
tender mercies, anfl put out his modest claret and sheijy for 
evening, had strolled out again and foipid himself impelled 
at umal to put some precision into his wife’s statements-^* one 
of tha smad! freeholders who have alrdost disappeared n©re as 
ekewhera The story of the Leybums always seems %o me 
ty]moal of many things.’ 

Bobert looked inquiry, and the vicar, sitting down — ^having 
fhst picked u^i his wife’s ball of wool as a peace-offering, whion 
was loftily accepted — launched into a narrative wMch mesy be 
here son^ewhat condensed. 

The leybums’ grandfather, it appeared, had been a typical 
north-country peasant — honest, with strong passions bom of 
love and hate, thinking notliing of knocking down his wife 
with the poker, and frugal in all things save drink. Drink, 
however, was ultimately his ruin, as it was the ruin of most of 
the Cumberland statesmen. ‘The people al^out hpre,i said the 
vicar, ‘say he drank away an acre a year. He had some fifty 
aores, ana it took about thirty years to beggar him.’ 

Meanwhile, this brutal, rollicking, strong-natured person had 
sons and daughters — plenty of them. Most of them, even the 
daughters, were brutal and rollicking too. Of one of the 
daughters, now dead, it was reported that, having on one 
occasion discovered her father, then an old infirm man, sitting 
calmly by the fire beside the prostrate form of his wife, whom 
he had just felled with his crutch, she had taken off her wooden 
shoe and given her father a clout on the head, which left hia 
gray hair streaming with blood* after which she had calmly 
put the horse into the cart, and driven off to fetch the doctor 
to both her parents. But among tMs grim and earthy crew 
thei^e was one byception, a ‘ hop out of kin,’ of whom all the 
rest made sport. This was the second‘kon, Eichard, who showed 
such a persistent tendency tp ‘book-larpin’,’ and such a per- 
sistent idiocy in all matters pertaining to me land, that nothing 
was left to the father at last but to send him with many oaths 
to the grammar school at Whinborough. From the moment 
the boy got a footing in the school ne hardly cost his father 
another penny. He got a local bursary which paid his school 
expenses, he nev^ missed a remove or failed to gain a prize, 
ana finalW won a'^close scholarship wliich carried him triumph* 
a«nt^ to Queen’s College. ^ 

His family watched Ms progress with a gaping, half -con- 
temptuous amazement, till h^ announced himself as safely in- 
btalfod at Oxford, having borrowed from a Whinbor6ugh patron 
th©^ modest sum necessary to nay Ms college vacation — a sum 
which vidld horses could not have dragged out of hk father, 
imW shiok over head and ears in debt and drink. 
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Rrom that motoent they practically lost sight of him; 

$^t the class list which contained his name among the 

his father; in the same way he communicated me ne^ 

Fellowship at Queen’s. Ins ordination and his apppintmoltt 
to tl^ headmast^rship of a south -countr;^ grammar sohod^ 
None^ of his communications were ever answered tilh in 
very last^year of His father’s life, the eldest son, wlio faadSa 
shrewder eye all round to the main chance than the rest, applaM 
to * Dick ’ for cash wherewith to meet some of the family neeei*' 
sities. The money was prdmptly sent, together with pho^«- 
graphs of Dick’s wife and children. Jhese last were not tahen 
much notice of. These Ley burns were a hard^^liiftited, incuriotus 
set, and they no longer regarded Dick as one of themselves. 

‘Then came the old man’s death,’ said Mr. Thornbunjh. ‘It 
Imppened the year after I took the living. Richard Leybtirn 
was sent for and came. I never saw such a scene in my life as 
the funeral supper. It was kept up in the old style. Three of 
Leyburn’s sons were there : two of them farmers like himselil^ 
one a clerk from Manchester, a daughter married to a tradesman 
in Whinborqpgh, a brother of the old man, who was under the 
table before supper was half over, and^o on. Richard Leybum 
wrote to ask me to come, and I w^uit to support his cloth. Bat 
J. was new to the place,’ said the vicar, flushing a little, ‘ and 
they belonged to a race that had never been used to pay mu(i 
respect to parsons. To see tliat man among the rest I He was 
thin and dignified ; he looked to me as if he had all the leamin|f 
imaginable, and he "had large, absent -looking eyes, which, as 
George, the eldest brother, said, gave you the impression ol 
some one that “ had lost somethin’ when he was nobbut a lad, 
and had gone seekin’ it iver sence.” He was formidable to me ; 
but between us we couldn’t keep the rest of the party in order| 
BO when the orgie had gone on a certain time, we left it and 
went out into the air. It was an August night. I remembeir 
Leyburn threw back his head and drank it in. “I haven’t 
breathed this air for five-hnd-twenty years,” he said. “ I thoilght 
I hated the place, aivi in spite of ^hat drunken crew in there, it 
draws mo to it like a magnet. I feel, after all, that I have the 
fells in my blood.” He was a curious man, a refined-looking 
melancholy creature, wit^ a face that reminded you of Wonds^ 
worth, and cold donnish ways, except to his children and the 
poor. I always thought his life h'&d disappointed hiip somehcKW.’ 

‘Yet one would think,’ said Robert, openjng %ej8, ‘that 
he had made a very considerable success of it ! ’ ^ 

‘ Well, I don’t know how it was,’ said the vicar, wjbtStee analysis 
of oharaeter never went very far. ‘ Anyhow, nesct day he went 
peering about the place and the mountains and the Imds hii 
rather had lost. And George, the eldest broker, who had in-' 
herited the fatm, watched him without a in the way 
Westmoreland folk have, and at last offered bun what remained 
of the place for a fancy price, I told him it was a preposterous 
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Bilik but ke wouldn’t bargain. “1 shall bring my wife and 
<^billaren here in thediolidays,” he said, “and the money will set 
(feorge up in California.” So he paid*^ through the nose, and, 
got possession of the old house, in wMich^ I should thinfc, ^ , 
had passed about at miserable a childhood as^^it was jiossikle to 
pass. There’s no accounting for tastes.’ 

‘ And then the next summer they all came down,’ interrapted 
Mm Thornburgh. She disliked a lohk story as she disliked 
bemg read aloud to. ‘ Catherine was fifteen, not a bit , like a 
chiid.^ You used to see her everywhere with her father. To 
my mind he was always f^iqsiting her brain too much, but he 
wat a man yotl could not say a word to. I don^t care wha^ 
WiUiam says about his being like Wordsworth ; he just gave 
you the blues to look at.’ ^ 

‘It was so strange,’ said the vicar meditatively, ‘to see them 
in that house. If you knew the things that used to go on there 
in old days — the savages that livea there. And then to see 
tho^ three delicately brought-up children going in and out of 
the parlour where old, Leyburn used to sit smoking and drink- 
ing ; and Dick Leybum walking about in a,wliite^tiecvand the 
same men touching their thats to him who had belaboured him 
when he was a bov at the village school — it was queer.’ 

‘A curious little bit of social history,’ said Elsmere. ‘Well,,^ 
and then he died and the family lived on ? ’ 

‘ Yes, he died the year after he bought the place. And per- 
liaps the most interesting thing of all has been the development 
of nis eldest daughter. She has watolied over her mother, she 
has brought up her sisters ; but mucli more than that : she has 
become a sort of Deborah in these valleys,^ said the vicar, smiling. 

‘ I don’t count for much, she counts for a great deal. I cant 
get the people to tell me their secrets, she can. There is a sort 
of natural sympathy between them and her. She nurses them, 
she scolds them, she preaclies to them, and they take it from 
her when they wo^ji’t take it from us. Perhaps it is the feeling 
of bloo^. Perhaps they thi«k it as mysterious a dispensation 
of Providence as I do that thaji brutal, swearing, whisky-drink- 
ing stock should have ended in anything so saintly and so 
b^utiful as Catherine Leyburn.’ 

The quiet, commonplace clergymajji spoke with a sudden 
tremor of feeling. His wife, however, looked at him with a 
dissatisfied expression. 

‘You always t^lk,’ she said, ‘as if there were no one but 
Catherma. People generally like the other two much better. 
Catherine is so stand-off.’ 

‘ Oh) the other two are very well,’ said the vicar, but in a 
different tone. 

Eobett sat ruminating. Presently his host and hostess went 
in, and the young man went sa^antering up the clubbing garden- 
path to the point ’vJ^here only a railing divided it frojn the fell- 
side. Pnom here his eye commanded the whole of the upper end 
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of the valley-^a lmre> desolate recess filled wi|ih 
ehedbUT) and walled round by masses of g»ay and 
„ except in one spot, where a green intervening feL 
Course of the pass connecting the dale with the UUsww&Sp i^,, 
trict. Below him y^ere church and parsonageT; beyoncL theatdS^ 
fiile(f babbling river, edged by intensely green fields, whw 
melted imperceptibly into the browner stretches of the oppoid|B 
mountain. Most of thd' scene, except where the hills at me end 
rose highest and shut out the sun, was bathed in quiet J%ht, 
The white patches on the farmhouses, the heckberry trees ajE^fig 
the river and the road^, caught and emphasised the golden ^ir|^s 
which were flooding into tlie lower Valley as into a broad g^ezi 
cuji. Close by, in the little vicarage orchardf were fruit trees in 
blossom ; the air was mild and fragrant, though to the youi|g 
man from the warmer south there was still a bracing quauty in 
the soft western breeze which blew about him. 

: He stood there bathed in silent enchantment, an eager nature 
going out to meet and absorb into itself the beauty and p^ace 
of the scene. Lines of Wordsworth werj on his lips ; the little 
well“WOi:n volume was in liis ipacket, but he did not need to 
bring it out’; and'liis voice had all a poet’s intensity of emphasis 
as he strolled along, reciting undpr his breath — 

* It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 

The holy time is quiet as a nun 

Breathless with adoration ! * ~ 


Presently his eye was qnce more caught by the roof of Bur- 
wood, lying beneath him on its promontory oi land, in tlie quiet 
shelter of its protecting trees. He stopped, and a aeiicate sense 
of harmonious association awoke in him. ^ That girl, atoning as 
it were by her one white life for all the crimes and coarseness of 
lier ancestry : the idea of her seemed to steal into tlie solemn 
golden evening £>nd give it added poetry and meaning. Bie 
young man felt a sudden strong curiosity to see her. 


CHAPTEK III 

The festal tea had begu'A, and Mrs. Tliornburgh wa^ presiding. 
Opposite to her, on the vicar’s 5'eft, sat the foimidable rectors 
wife*. Poor Mrs. Thornburgh had said to herself as she entered 
the room on the arm of Mr. Mayhew, thd* incumbent of the 
neighbouring valley of Shamnoor, that the first coup dloeil w^a 
good. The flowers had been arranged in the afternoon by JBbse ; 
Sarah’s exertions had made the silver shine «igain ; a ]0easa|ig 
odour of go^d food underlay the scent of tlie bluebells and 
and what wil£i the snowy table-hnen, andvtlie pretty dres^ mq 
bright faces of the younger p^ple, the room seeme^to belS* 
^ an inc^sant play of ensp and delicate colour. 
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i 1^1 ]as the vicar's wife was dicing into her s^t with a 
Httfe isigh of wearied satisfaction, she caught sight suddenly of 
ah i^glass at the other end of the table slowly revolving in a , 
large and jewelled hand. The judicial eye 4>ehmd the eye-gla^ 
trdvalled round thd table, lingering, as it seeded to Mrs Thoiii^ 
burgh's excited consciousness, on every spot* where cre^m or 
jelly or wijeringue should have been and was not. ^ When it 
dropped with a harsh little click, the hdfetess, unable to restrain 
herSM, rushed into desperate conversation with Mr. Mayhew, 
giving vent to incoherencies in the 'course of the first act of the 
meal which did but confirji lier neighboux— a grim, uncommuni- 
cative person~in his own clevotion to a policy of silence. Mean- 
while the vicar wis grappling on very unecmal terms with Mrs, 
Suaton. Mrs. Ley burn nad fallen to young Elsmere. Catherine 
Leybum was paired off with Dr. Baker, Agnes with Mr. l^y- 
hews awkward son — ^a tongue-tied youth, lately an unattacnw 
student at Oxford, but now relegated, owing to an jnvincible 
antipathy to Greek verbs, to his nativ e air, till some other open- 
inginto the great wo^jld should be discovered for him. 

Eose was on Robert Elsmere’s right. Agnes had coaxed her 
into a white dress as being the least startling garment she pos- 
sessed, and she was like a Stol^ard picture with her high waist, 
her blue sash ribbon, her slender neck and brilliant head. She 
had already cast many curious glances at the Thornburghs'^ 
guest. ‘ Not a prig, at any rate,' she thought to herself with 
satisfaction, ‘ so Agnes is quite wrong.' 

As for the young man, who was, to begiu with, in that state 
which so often follows on the long confinement of illness, when 
the light seems brighter and scents keener and experience sharper 
than at other times, he was inwardly confessing that Mrs. 
Thornburgh had not been romancing. The vivid creature at 
his elbow, with her still unsoftened angles and movements, was 
in the first dawn of an exceptional beauty ; the plain sister had 
struck him before supper in the course of twenty minutes' con- 
versation as above the average in pcint of manners and talk. 
As to Miss Leyburn, he had so far only e;s:changed a bow with 
her, but he was watching her how, as he sat opposite to her, out 
of his quick observant eyes. 

She, too, was in white. As she turned to speak to the youth 
at her side, Elsmere caught the fine ou’tline of the head, the un- 
usually clear and perfect moulding of the brow, nose, and upper 
lip. The hollows in the cheeks struck him, and the way in 
which the breadtji of the forehead somewhat oveihalanced the 
delicaey of the mouth and chin. The face, though still quite 
young, and expressing a perfect physical health, had the look of 
having been polished and refined away to its foundations. There 
no|j an ounce of superfluous flesh on it, and not a vestige of 
Rose's peach-like bloom. Her^profile, as he saw it now, had the 
innaesfi^ the clear 'whiteness, 0i a profile ort a Greek gem. 

She actually making that silent, awkward^ lad talk! 
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Bdbert, out of his four years’ experiencse 
kpid an abundant compassion for and understanding ^of 
bdings. as young Mayh<?!W, watched her with a pleased nanuaslH 
‘ jBi|enti wonaering how she did it. What ? Had she got him on. 
m^^pmtenngf engjneering— discovered his wdak poinh? Water- 
wheefi, inventors,’ steam-engines — and the lumpish lad all in J' 
glow, tallying away nineteen to the dozen. What tact, what 
Kindness in her gray-bltfe eyes ! 

But he was interrupted by Mrs. Seaton, who was perfectly 
well aware that she had beside her a stranger of some prestige, 
an Oxford man, and a ^ember, beside^, of a well-known Sussex 
county family. She was a large anct commandiilg person, clad 
in black motr^ silk. She wore a velvet diadem, Honiton lace 
lappets, and a variety of chains, beads, and bangles bestrewn 
abgpt her that made a tinkling as sne moved. Fixing her 
neighbour with a bland majesty of eye, she inquired of him if 
he were ‘ any relation of Sir Mowbray Elsmere ? * Robert re^^ 
plied that ‘"Sir Mowbray Elsmere was his father's cousin, and the 
patron of the living to which he had just l^een appointed, Mrs. 
Seaton t^hen graciously informed him that long ago — ‘ when I 
was ^irl in'my ndtive Hampshire ' — her family and Sir Mow- 
bray Elsmere had been on intimate terms. Her father had been 
devoted to Sir Mowbray. ‘ And she added, with an evident 
^chough lofty desire to please, ‘retain an inherited respect, sir, 
for your name,' 

Robert bowed, but it was not clear from his look that the ^ 
rector’s wife had made an impression. His general conoeptioii 
of his relative and patron Sir Mowbray — '^vho had been for many 
years the family black sheep — was, indeed, so far remov^ from 
any notions of ‘ respect,' that he had some difficult in keeping 
his countenance under the lady’s look and pose. He would have 
l^n still more entertained had he known the nature of the in* 
timacy to which ^he referred. Mrs. Seaton's father, in iis 
capacity of solicitor in a small country town, ^ad acted as elec- 
tioneering agent for Sir Mowbray (then plain Mr.) Elsmere on 
two occasions — in IS—, when his client had been triumphantly 
returned at a bye-election ; and two years later, when a repeti*^ 
tion of the tactic^, so successful in the previous contest, led te a 
petition, and to the disappearance of the heir to the Elsmere 
property from parliamentary life. 

^ Of these matters, however, he was ignorant, and Mrs. Seati^b 
did not enlighten him. Drawing herself up a little, and pro- 
ceeding in a more neutral tene than beioi*^^ she proi^eded 
to put him through a catechism on Oxford, alternately 
examining him and expounding to him her own views and her 
husband's on the functions of Universities. She and the iuPohr 
deacon conceived that the Oxfdi*d authorities were I3a|rinly«'" 
occupied in rrining the young, men's health by over-exam- 
nation, and poisoning their minus by free-thinking < 

In her belief, if it went on, the mothers of England woi^ refuse 
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^ send their sons to these ancient but deadly resorts. She 
linked at him sternly as she spoke, as though defying him to 
to flippant in return. And he, indeed, did* his polite b^t to be. 
spioua • ^ 

But it somewhaf disconcerted him in the Hjjiddle to find Miss 
Leyburn’s eyes upon liim. And undeniably there was a spark 
laughter in them, quenched, as soon as his glanee crossed 
tors, under long lashes. How that sprftk had lit up the grave, 
pale &c© 1 He longed to provoke it again, to cross over to her 
and say, ‘ What amused you 1 D<5 you think me very young 
and simple ? Tell me abou^ these people’ 

But, instead* he made mends with Hose. Mrs. Seaton was 
soon engaged in giving the vicar advice on his parochial affairs, 
an experience which generally ended by the appearance of cer- 
tain truculent elements in one of the mildest of men. So Robert 
'Was free to turn to his girl neighbour and ask her what people 
meant by calling the Lakes rainy. ^ 

■I unaerstand it is pouring at Oxford. To-day your sky here 
has been without a cl^ud, and your rivers are running dry.^ 

‘And you have mastered our climate in jiwenty-iojir hours, 
like the tourists — isn’t it.? — that do the Irish question in three 
waeks?^ ^ 


‘ Not the answer of a bread-and-butter miss, he thought to^i, 
himself, amus^, ‘ and yet wliat a child it looks.’ 

He threw himself into a war of words with her, and enjoyed 
it extremely. Her brilliant colouring, her gestures as fresh and 
untamed as the movements of the leaping river outside, the 
mixture in her of girlish pertness and ignorance with the pro- 
mise of a remarkable general capacity, made her a most taking, 
provoking creature. Mrs. Thornburgh — much recovered in 
mind since Dr. Baker had praised the pancakes by which 
Sarah liad sought to prove to her mistress the sujierfluity of 
naughtiness involved in her recourse to foreign cooks — watched 
the young man %nd maiden witli a face which grew more and 
more radiant. The converjfation in tlfb garden had not pleased 
her. Why should people alwg^ys talk of Uaiherine : Mrs. Thorn- 
burgh stood in awe of Catherine and had given her up in de- 
spair. It was the other two whose fortunes, asfiossibly directed 
by her, filled her maternal heart with Sympathetic emotion. 

Suddenly in the midst of her satisfaction she had a rude 
shock. What on earth was the vicar doing ? After they had 
g^t through tottej than any one could have hoped, thanks to a 
olweet snence and Sarah’s makeshifts, there was the master of 
tto house pouring the whole tale of his wife’s aspirations and 
disappointment into Mrs. Seaton’s ear ! If it were ever allow- 


^ able to rush upon your hu^nd at table and stop his mouth 
"with ^ 1 . dinner napkin, Mrs. Tnornburgh could at •this moment 
have performed spch a feat.|^ She nodded and coughed and 
fidtoted in vain ! . 

The vicar’s confidences were the result of a fit of nervous 
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exasperation. Mrs. Seaton had just embarked upon »p ao6(^OT 
of ‘ ouir charming time with Lord Fieckwood' Noitff Lord FS^f ' 
fWOod was a distant couflin of Archdeacon Seaton, and ■ 

^ magnate of the neighbourhood, not, however^, a very respetwl®^ 
magnfite. Mr. ’(EJhornburgh had heard accounts of Lup&|^^V 
Castle from Mrs. Seaton on at least half a dozen diffefiew;" 
occeisions.o Privately he believed them all to refer t® 
visit, an event of immemorial antiquity periodically brdu^l^'; 
up to date by Mrs. Seaton's imagination. . JBut the vicar was ii’ 
timid man, without the courage of his opinions, and in hliii 
eagerness to stop the fl«>w of his neigldiour’s eloquence he coiild' 
think of no better device, or more suitable r^val subject, than 
to piunge into the story of the drunken carrier, and the pasties 
still reposing on the counter at Randall's. ^ ^ . 

He blushed, good man, when he was well in it. His wife*% . 
horrified countenance embarrassed him. But anything wi^ ' 
better th<?.n Lord Fleck wood. Mrs. Seaton listened to him 
with the slightest smile on her formidable lip. The story was 
pleasing* to her. c 

‘At lejrst, n^y dear sir,' she said when be paused, nodding her 
diademed head with statelj^ emiihasisj ‘ Mr.s. Thomburghx in- 
convenience may have one good result. You can now make 
^example of the carrier. It is our special business, as my hus- 
band always says, who are in authority, to bring their low . 
vices home to these people.’ ' 

The vicar fidgeted in his chair. What ineptitude had he™ 
been guilty of now ! By way of avoiJ.ing Lord Fleck wood he 
might have started Mrs. Seaton on teetotal ism. Now if thet^ 
was one topic on which this awe-inspiring woman was more 
awe-inspiring than another it was on the topic of teetotalism; 
The vicar had already felt himself a criminal as he drank his 
modest glass of claret under her eye. 

‘Oh, the drunkenness about here is pretty bad,' said Dr,‘ 
Baker, from the other end of the table. ‘But there are plen^ 
of worse things in these Valleys. Besides, what person in ras 
senses would think e£ trying to disestablish J ohn ^ckhousO f • 
He and his mieer brother are as much a feature of the valley ai® 
High Fell. We have too few originals left to be so very pmrt ' 
ticular about trifles.' 

‘ Trifles ? ’ repeated Mrs. Seatoq in a deep voice, throwing tip 
her eyes. But she would not venture an argument with Dr/ 
Baker. He had all the cheery self-confidence^of the old esta^ ., 
lished local doctor, who knows himself to be a power, and 
neither Mrs. Seaton nor her restless intriguing little hu^Sbano 
had ever yet succeeded in putting him down. 

‘You must see these two old characters,' said Dr, Bakesr Mi 
Elsmere acrosc the table. ‘ They are relics of a Westmoralatid 
which will soon have disappearet’, Old John, who is going 
for seventy, ds as tough an old dalesman as ever you , 

doesii*t moasure his cups, but he would scorn to be floor^ fey ' 
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I believe he does drink much, but if he does there 
is jj^bably no amount of wliisky that he couldn’t carry. Jim, 
^other brother, is about five years older. He is a kind of , 
alive on one side of his brain, amd a noodle on th^ 
othei^* A single glAss of rum and water pul;^ him undej the 
tal^. And as he never can refuse this glass, and as the temp- 
tation generally seizes him when they are on their rounds, he is 
al^ys getting John into disgrace. Jdhn swears at him and 
slftngs him. xTo use. Jim sits still, loeks — well, nohow. I 
neyor saw an old creature with a mbre singular gift of denud- 
ing his face of all expres§ig,n. John von^s he shall go to the 
“ house he ha^ no legal share in the business ; the house and 
the horse and cart &re John’s. Next day you see them on ^he. 
cart again just as usual. In reaUty neither brother can do 
without the other. And three days after, the play begins 
again.’ 

‘An improving spectacle for the valley,’ said Mrs. Seaton 
drily. 

‘Oh, my dear said the docton shrugging his 

shoulders, ‘we can’t all be so virtuous. Jf 0I4 Jkn is a 
drunkard, he has got a lieart of his own somewhere, and can 
nuise a aying niece like a wo^aii. Miss Leyburn can tell us 
something about that.’ < 

Aud he turned round to his neighbour with a complete 
change of expression, and a voice that had a ne>y note m it 
of anectionate respect. Catherine coloured as if she did not 
like being addressed on the subject,* and just nodded a little 
wi^ih gentle affirmative eyes. 

‘ A strange case,’ said Dr. Baker, again looking at Elsmere. 

‘ It is a family that is original and old-world even in its ways of 
dying. I have been a doctor in these parts for five-and -twenty 
years. I have seen what you may call old Westmoi'eland die 
out— costume, dialect, superstitions. At least,* as to dialect, the 
people have becoinis bi-lingual. I sometimes think they talk it 
to each other as much as ever, but sonfb of them won’t talk it 
to you and me at all. And a^, to superstitions, the only ghost 
stcMry I kno#that still has some hold on popular belief is the 
one which attaches to this mountain here, Higli*Eell, at the end 
of this valley.* ^ 

He paused a moment. A salutary sense has begun to pene- 
trate even modern provincial society, that no man may tell a 
ghost story witjioui leave. ^ Rose threw a merry glance at him. 
They two were very old friends. Dr. Baker had pulled out her 
first teeth and given her a sixpence afterwards for each opera- 
tion,' ^ The pull was soon forgotten ; the sixpence lived on grate- 
fully in a cfiild’s warm memorjj. 

‘Tdl it,’ she said ; ‘we give you leave. We won’t interrupt 
you^nless you put in too manj^/inventions.’ * 

\Xqvl mvite me to break the first law of story-telling, Miss 
Ro^’ said the doctor, lifting a finger at her. ‘Eveiy man is 
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bound to leave a story better than ho found it, Howev^jp^ j 
couldn^t tell it if I would. I don^t know what makes the poof 
c, ghost walk ; and if yotf do, I shall say you invent. But 
iti^te there is a ghosti'and she walks along the side of Felt 
at midnight eve^gr Midsummer day. If ydU see her an(fcfh6 
passes you in silence, why you only get a fright for your pafl^ 
But if she speaks to you, you die within the year. Old 
Backhouse is a widower with one daughter. This ml saw 
ghost last Midsummer day, and Miss Leybum and I are now 
aoing our best to keep her dlive over the next ; but with v^ry 
small prospect of success.’ . ^ 

‘What IS the girl dying of? — fright?’ asked Mrs. Seaton 
harshly. 

‘ Oh no ! ’ said the doctor hastily, ‘ not precisely. A sad story ; 
better not inquire into it. But at the present moment the time 
of her“ death seems likely to be determined by the strength of 
her own j»nd otlier people’s belief in the ghpfst’s summons.^ 

Mrs. Seaton’s grim mouth relaxed into an ungenial smila 
She put up her eye-glass and looked at Catherine. ‘An un- 
pleasant hoiiseholn, I should imagine,’ she said shortly, ‘for a 
young lady to visit.’ 

Doctor Baker looked at the rertor’s wife, ..and a kind of flar'*n6 
came into his eyes. He and Mrs. Seaton were old enemies, and 
he was a quick-tempered mercurial sort of man. 

‘ I presume that one’s guardian angel may have to follow one 
sometimes into unpleasant quarters,’ he said hotly. ‘ If thi? girl 
lives, it will be Miss Ley burn’s, doing ; if she dies, saved and 
coiniorted, instead of lost in this world and the next, it v^l be 
Miss Leyburn’s doing too. Ah, my dear young lady, let me 
alone ! You tie my tongue always, and I won’t have it.’ 

And the doctor turned his weather-beaten elderly face upon 
her with a look which was half defiance and half apology. She, 
on her side, had flushed painfully, laying her white mger-tips 
imploringly on his arm. Mrs. Seaton tumecj^away with a litHe 
dry cough, so did her spectacled sitter at the other end of the 
table. Mrs. Leybu'm, on the other hand, sat in a little ecstasy, 
looking at Catherine^’ and Dr. Baker, something glisteniim in h^t 
eyes. Kobert Blsmere alone showed presence of mind. Sending 
across to Dr. Baker, he asked him a sudden question as to the 
history of a certain strange green mound or barrow that rb^e 
out of a flat field not far from tile vicarage windows. Dr. Baker 
grasped his whiskers, threw the young man a queer glance, an<si 
replied. Thenceforward he and Robert kept up a lively anti'^ 
quartan talk on the traces of Norse settlement in the Cumbrian 
valley^ which lasted till the ladies left the dining-room. 

As Catherine Leyburn went out Elsmere stood holding thb 
door open, c She could not help raising her eyes upon him, eybs 
full of a half-V/imid, half-gratefu| friendliness, ffis own return^ 
her look interest. o ' 

“‘A spirit, but a woman too,”’ he thought to himself wit|b 
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thrill of sympathy, as he went back to his seat. She 
had not yet said a direct word to him, and yet he was curiously 
ohcrHiiced that here was one of the most interesting persons, and# 
one of the person^ most interesting to that he had ev# 
metr , What mingled delicacy and stren^h in the hand that had 
Inhi beside her on the dinner-table — what potential depths of 
feelihg in the full dark-fringed eye 1 , ^ 

. fialf an hour later, when Elsmere re-entered the drawing- 
noom, he found Catherine Leybunv sitting by an open French 
Window that looked out on the lawn^ and on the dim rocky f^e 
of the fell. Adeline Baker ,«a stooping r^d-armed maiden, with 
a pretty face^ set off, as she imagined, by a vast amount of cheap 
finery, was sitting beside her, studying her with a timid adbra- 
tion. The doctor^ daughter regarded Catherine Leyburn, who 
during the last five years had made herself almost as distinct a 
fi^re in the popular imagination of a few Westmoreland valleys 
as Sister Dora among her Walsall miners, as a being oi a totally 
different order from herself. She was glued to the side of her 
idol, but her shy and* awkward tongue could find hardly any- 
thing to say to her. Catherine, however, t{*lked awaf, gently 
stroking the while the gitii’s rough hand which lay on her knee, 

^ to^he mingled pain and bliss its owner, who was outraged by 
the contrast between her own ungainly member and Miss Ley- « 
bum’s delicate fingers. 

Mrs. Seaton was on the sofa beside Mrs. Thornburgh, amply 
avenging herself on the vicar’s wife for any cliecks she might 
have received at tea. Miss Barks, hftr sister, an old maid with 
a face that seemed to be perpetually peering forward, light 
colourless hair surmounted by a cap adorned with artificial 
nasturtiums, and white-lashed eyes armed with spectacles, was 
having her way with Mrs. Leyburn, inquiring into the house- 
hold arrangements of Burwood with a cross-examining power 
which made the mild widow as pulp before hef. 

When the gentlemen entered, Mrs. Thornburgh looked round 
hastily. She herself had opened that door into the garden. A 
garden on a warm summer night ofiei's opp»itunitics no schemer 
should neglect. Agnes and Bose wxre chattering and laughing 
on the gravel path just outside it, their whit^ girlish figures 
showing temptingly against the duskfr background of garden 
andfelL It somewhat disappointed the vicar’s wife to see her 
tail guest take a chair and draw it beside Catherine — while 
Adeline Baker avikwardly got up and disappeared into the 
garden. 

Elsnfere felt it an unusually interesting moment, so strong 
had been his sense of attraction 'at tea ; but like the rest of us 
1# could find noising more teliing to start with than a remark 
ftpotlt the weather. Catherine in her reply asked hiha if he were 
qiiite recovered from the attack of low fever he was understood 

hiave blen suffering from. • 

*Oh yes,’ he said briglitly, ‘ I am very nearly as fit as I ever 
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wa and more eager than I ever was to get to world 
<£ il is the worst part of illness. However, in a mont^ 

«now I must be at my lin ing, and I can only hope it will gite ibjfe 
eiiough to dow' ^ ! 

Catherine looked up at him with a quick imnulse of Hkihtf+ 
Whlit an eager face it was ! Eagerness, indeed, seemed to 1^ 
the note of the whole pian^ of the quick eyes and mouthy tJm 
flexible hands and energetic movements. Even the straight 
stubbly hair, its owner’s parsing torment, standing up round 
the high open brow, seemed to help the general impression bf 
alertness and vigour. o 

‘ Your mother, I hear, is already there ? * said Catherine. , 
‘Yes. My poor mother!’ and the young man smiled half 
sadly. ‘It IS a curious situation for both of us. This 
which has just been bestowed on me is my father’s old 
It is in the gift of my cousin, Sir Mowbray Elsmere. My greats 
uncle hs^ drew himself together suddenly. ‘ But I don\ kmoifir. 
' why I should imagine that these things interest other peopla*^^ 
he said, with a little quick, almost comical, accent of sell- 
rebuke. ' 


‘ Please go on,’ cried Catherine hastily. The voice and manner 
were singmarly jileasant to her ; •alie wished he would not int^r- 
•iirupt himself for notliing. 

‘Really 1 ^ Well then, my great-uncle, old Sir William, wished' 
me to have it when I grew up. I was against it for a long iime> 
took orders } but I wanted something more stirring 
country parish. One has dreams el many things. But onbV 
dreams come to nothing. I got ill at Oxford. The doctors for- 
bade the town w^ork. The old incumbent who had held the 
living since my father’s death died precisely at that moment. 
I felt myself booked, and gave in to various friends ; but it is 
'second l^st.’ 


She felt a certain soreness and discomfort in his tone, as 
though his talk represented a good^ deal of mental struggle in 
the past. ** ^ / 

‘But the country ,is. not idleness,’ she said, smiling at him* 
Her cheek was leaning lightly on her hand, her eyes had an , 
unusual animation ; and her long white dress, guiltless cl ^ 
ornament save a small old-fashioned locket hanging from a 
old chain and a pair of hair bracelets with engraved gold ciasj^ 
gave her the nobleness and simplicity of a Romney picture. " 

‘ You do not find it so, I imagine,’ he replied, bending forwajdT 
to her with a charming gesture of homage. He would have 
liked her to talk to him of her work and her interests. He, toq, 
mentally compared her to Saint Elizabeth. He could ajmw I 
have fancied the dark red flowers in her white lap* Siitf 
comparison another basis of feeling tham Rose's. ' , 

However, she would not talk ^ to him of herself. Thevyjh^.^^ 
which she turned the conversation brought home tb 
expansive confiding nature a certain austority and 
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j wfeiob for the naoment chilled him. But as he got 
taj^ about the neighbourhood the people and their 
L ^e impression vanished againj so«ar at least as there vras^ 

. ^ ning repellent about it. Austerity, st#en|rth, individuality, 
all these words indeed he was more and more driven to a|»ly to 
She was like no other woman he had ever seen. It was 
dot at all that she was more remarkable intellectually. Eve^ 
bow and then, indeed, as their talk flowed on, he noticed in 
iiiTOt she said an absence of a good many interests and attain- 
i^etits which in his ordinary south-country women friends ho 
vi*buld have assumed as a pij^tter of course. 

‘ I understand French very little, and I never read any,^ she 
Hfdd to him once. 4^ietly, as he fell to comparing some peafeant 
iteiy she had told him with an episode in one of George Sand’s 
Berry novels. It seemed to him &at she knew her Wordsworth 
bjp; heart. And her own mountain life, her own rich and medi- 
tative soul, had taught her judgments and commer^is on her 
favourite ]^et which stirred Elsmere every now and then to 
enthusiasm— so true ^ley were and pregnant, so full often of a 
natural magic of expression. On the othqjr hai^l, When he 
qnoted a very well-known line of Shelley’s she asked him where 
Mi game from. She seemed to Jiim deeper and simpler at every 
moment ; her very limitations of syinpatliy and knowledge, ana < 
they were evidently many, began to attract him. The thought 
of her ancestry crossed him now and then, rousing, in him now 
wonder, and now a strange sense of congfuity and harmony, 
(Searly she was the daughter of a primitive unexhausted race. 
And yet what purity, what refinement, what delicate perception 
and self-restraint ! 

Presently they fell on the subject of Oxford. 

* Were you ever there f ’ lie asked her. 

* Once,’ she said, * I went witli my father one summer term. 

I bfl'Ve only a confused memory of it — of the quadrangles, and a 
Idhg street, a grea^ building with a dome, and such beautiful 
tiroes 1/ • • 

‘ Did your father often go biu^k V ^ • 

"*No ; never towards the latter part of his life ’ — and her clear 
©yes clouded a little ; ‘nothing made him so sad as the thought 

ci Oxford.’ • 

She paused, as though she had strayed on to a topic where 
expl^ion was a little difficult. Then his face and clerical dress 
seemed somehow to rcassUre her, and she began again, though 
reluctaptly. 

Vile used to say that it was all so changed. The young fel- 
loes he Saw when he went back scorned everytliing he cared 
fqi^. Eyery visit to Oxford wag like a stab to him. It seemed 
w him as if the place was full of men who on!^ wanted to 
break down everyt^ring that was saor& to him.’ 
^^dected that Eichara Leyburn must have left Oxford 
beginning of the Liberal reaction, which followed 
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Traotarianism, and in twenty years transformed the 
versity, 

e, ‘AhP he said, smiling gently. ‘He should have Uved a 
ifcttle longer. Theie is another turn of the tide sinoe tihen. 
The destructive .(Wave has spent itself, ahd at Oxford now 
many of us feel ourselves on the upward swell of a religiauH 
revival/^ ^ ^ 

Catherine looked up at him with a sweet sympathetic look. 
That dim vision of Oxford^ with its gray, tree-lined walls, lay 
very near to her heart for her father^s sake. And the keen face 
above her seemed to sy.tisfy and re^ppnd to her inner feeling.^ 

‘ I know the High Church influence is veiy Strong,' she said, 
hesitating ; ‘ but I don’t know whether father would have liked 
that much better.' ^ 

The last words had slipped out of her, and sne checked herself 
suddenly. Robert saw that she was uncertain as to his opinions, 
and afraid lest she might have said something discourteous.' 

‘ It is not only the High Church influence,' he said quickly, 

‘ it is a mixture of influences from all so^ts of quarters that has 
brought abcut the new state of things. Some of the factors in 
the change were hardly Christian at all, by name, but they liave 
all helped to make men think, to stir their hearts, to win them « 
back to the old ways.' 

His voice had taken to itself a singular magnetism. Evidently 
the matters they were discussing were matters in which l^e felt 
9, deep and loving interest. His young boyish face had grown 
grave ; there was a striking di.smit) and weight in his look and 
manner, which suddenly roused in Catlierine the sense that she 
was speaking to a man of distinction, accustomed to deal on 
equal terms with the large things of life. She raised her eyes 
to him for a moment, and he saw in them a beautiful, mystical 
light — responsive, lofty, full of soul. 

The next moment, it apparently struck her sharply that their 
conversation was becoming incongruous with its surroundilige. 
Behind them Mrs. Thornburgh wa*s bustling about with cail&ij 
and music-stools, p^^eparing for^a perfonnance on the flute by 
Mr. Mayhew, the black-browed vicar of Shanmoor, and the K)om 
seemed to be pervaded by Mrs. Seaton's strident voice. 
strong natural reserve asserted itself, and her face settled 
into the slight rigidity of exj)ression characteristic of itw ;0he 
rose and prepared to move farther into the room. 

‘We must listen,’ she said to him, smiling^ over her should^. 
And she left him, settling hersfelf by the side of Mrs. Leytmrti. 
He had a momentary sense of rebuff. The man, quick, sensitive, 
sympathetic, felt in the woman the presence of a streugthi a 
self-sufficingness which was not ^11 attractive. His vanity, ifme 
had cherished any during their conversation, was not Kitted 
by its close. But as he leant afainst the window-frame 
lor the music to begin, he could hardly keep his eyeo her. 
He was a man who, by force of temperament, made’ 
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feadily idth worn though except for a passing fancv or tw<| 
had never been in love; and liis sense of difficulty witl* 
t^ard to this stiffly-mannered, deep-eyed country girl brought^ 
mth it an unusual stimulus and excitement. 

* • Miss Barks seated herself deliberately, after much fiddling"" 
with bracelets and gloves, and tied back the ends of Her cap 
behind her. Mr. Mayhew took out liis flute and lo^^gly put it 
together. He was a powerful swarth/ man, who said little and 
was generally alarming to the ladies of the neighbourhood. To 
propitiate him, they a^ed him to*bring his flute, and nervously 
praised the fierce music made on ih Miss Barks enjoyed a 
monopoly of liis accompaniments, and there were many who 
regarded her assiduity as a covert attack upon the widower’s 
name and positjnn. If so, it was Greek meeting Greek, for with 
all his tacitumr^ the vicar of Shanmoor was well able to defend 
himself. 

* Has it begun ? ^ said a hurried whisper at Elsmere’s elbow, and 
turning he saw Rose and Agnes on the step of ’ftie window, 
Rose’s cheeks flushec^by the night breeze, a shawl thrown lightly 
round her head. ^ 

She was answered b^ the first notes of* the ffute, following 
some powerful chords in wjjich Miss Barks had tested at once 
the strength of her wrists and tlie vicarage piano. 

The girl made a little moue of disgust, and turned as thou A 
to fly down the steps again. But Agnes caught her and held 
her^ and the mutinous creature had to submit to be drawn inside 
while Mrs. Thornburgh, in obedience to c6mplaints 6f draughts 
from Mrs. Seaton, motioned to liavo the window shut. Rose 
established herself against the wall, her curly head thrown back, 
her eyes half shut, her mouth ex})ressing an angry endurance. 
Robert watched her with amusement. 

It was certainly a remarkable duet. After an adagio opening 
in which flute and piano were at magnificent cross purposes 
from the beginning, the two instruments plunged into an allegro 
very long and very fast, which becafne ultimately a desperate 
race between the competing ^lerformers for the final choref. Mr. 
Mayhew toiled away, taxing the resoifices of his whole vast 
frame to keep his small instrument in a line with the piano, and 
taxing them in vain. For the sliriilor and the wilder grew the 
flute, and the greater the exertion or the dark Hercules perform- 
ing on it, the fiercer grew the pace of the piano. Rose stamped 
her little foot. ' 

^ ‘ Two bars ahead last page,’ she mlirniured, ‘ three bars this : 
will iio one stop her ! ’ 

But the pages flew past, turned assiduously by Agnes, wdio 
%)ok a sardonic delight in thgse performances, and every counten- 
’ anhe m the room seemed to take a look of sharpe;oed anxiety as 
how the duet yas to end, and who was to be^victor. 

knowing Miss Barks need to have been in any doubt 
m to that 1 Craslx came the last chord, and the poof flute nearly 
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‘ half a page belund -was left shrilly hanrihg in mid^aialv 
saken and compamonless, , an object of derision to 
men. ^ i) ‘ 

‘Ah ! I took it a» little fast!* said the lady, triumphantly 
looking up at the ^discomfited clergyman. - j- 

‘ M'. Elsmere,* said Rose, hiding herself in the window curta^ 
beside hii?i, that she might have her laugh in safety. ‘ Do tbiy 
play like that in Oxford, or has Long Whindale a monopolar ^ 
But before he could answer, Mrs. Thornburgh called td thb 
girl— 

‘ Rose ! Rose 1 DonJt go out agajn j It is your turn next f 
Rose advanced reluctantly, her head in air. Robert,^ rem^? 
bering something that Mrs. Thornburgh had said to Ifim ai^ 
her musical power, supposed that she felt it an indignity tO 
asked to play in such company. ; 

!Mrs. Thornburgh motioned to him to come and sit by Mrs, 
Leyburn, a summons which ho obeyed with the more alacrity^ 
as it brodght him once more within reach of Mrs. Leybutn's 
eldest daughter. ^ 

‘Arc you fond of music, Mr. Elsmere?* asked Mrs. Leybum 
in her little ^mincing voice, making room for his chair beside 
them. ‘ If you are, I am sure my youngest daughter’s playiag 
will please you.’ ^ © 

^ Catherine moved abruptly, Robert, while he made some 
pleasant answer, divined tliat the reserved and stately daughter 
must be often troubled by the mother’s expansiveness. 

Meanwhile the room was again settling itself to listen. Mrs.' 
Seaton was severely turning over a photograph book. In her 
opinion the^ violin was an unbecoming instrument for young 
women. Miss Barks sat upright with the studiously neutm 
expression which befits the artist asked to listen to a rival. 
Mr. Thornburgh sat pensive, one foot drooped over the other. 
He was very fond of the Ley burn girls, but music seemed to 
him, good man, one of the least comprehensible of human 
pleasures. As for Rose, sihe had at last arranged herself and 
her accompanist Agnes, after routing out from her music' 
couple of Fantasie- SiUcke^ which she had wickedly chosen as " 
presenting the mpst severely classical contrast to the ‘rubbish^ 
played by the preceding performers. She stood with her 
figure in its old-fashioned dress thrown out against the bla^ 
coats of a group of gentlemen beyond, one slim arched foot, 
advanced, the ends of the blue, sash danglirig, the hand and 
arm, beautifully formed, but still wanting the roundne^ pf 
womanhood, raised high for action, the lightly poisedo^hCM 
thrown back with an air, Robert thought her a bewitchinjg;, 
half -grown thing, overflowing w^th potentialities of future 
brilliance and. cnipire. * 

Her music astonished him. “^ere had a little proyiTtdW 
maiden learned to play with this intelligence, this io?ck 
delicate coifimand of her instrument? He was not a musioi&d* 
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could not gau^ her exactly, but he was more or 
familiar with iftusic and its standards, as all peot)le become 
mawadays who live in a highly cultivate society, and he 
caio^gh at any rate to see that what he Was listening to wm * 
remarkable, was oftt of the common range. •Still more evident 
w^ ^is, when from the humorous piece wijih which the sisters 
hii qS-r-Q, dance of clowns, but clowns of Arcady—the^r slid into 
a delicate rippling chant a amour ^ the Ibng drawn notes of the 
violin rising and falling on the piano aecompaniment with an 
exquisite ]^aintiveness. Where did a fillette, unformed, inex- 
jaenenced, win the secret pj so much eloquence— only from the 
natural dreams of a girl’s heart as to ‘the lovers waiting in the 
hidden years ’ ? * 

But when the music ceased, Elsmere, after a hearty clap that 
set the room applauding likewise, turned not to the musician 
but the figure beside Mrs. Ley bum, the sister who had sat 
listening with an impassiveness, a sort of gentle ren^teness of 
look, which liad piqued his curiosity. The mother meanwhile 
was drinking in the compliments of Dr. Baker. 

‘Excellent ! \ cried Elsmere. ‘ How in th^ namg of ^fortune. 
Miss Leybum, if 1 may agk, has your sister managed to get on 
80|far in this remote place V ^ 

‘ She goes to Manchester every year to some relations we 0 
have there,’ said Catherine quietly; ‘I believe she has been 
very well taught.’ 

‘ jBut surely,’ he said warmly, ‘ it is more than teaching — more 
even than talent — ^there is soraethingtlike genius in it ? ^ 

She did not answer very readily. 

‘ I don’t know,’ she said at last, ‘ Every one says it is very 
good.’ 

He would have been repelled by her irresponsiveness but that 
her last words had in them a note of lingering, of wistfulness, 
as though the subject were connected with an* inner debate not 
yet solved which y’oubled her. He was puzzled, but certainly 
not repelled. • • 

ISventy minutes later everybody was going. The Seatons 
went first and the other guests lingered awhile afterwards to 
enjoy the sense of freedom left by their departure. But at last 
the Mayhews, father and son, set off on foot to walk home over 
the mponlit mountains; the doctor tucked himself and his 
daughter into his high gig, and drove off with a sweeping 
ironical bow to Rose, who had stood on the steps teasing him 
to the last; and Ilobert Elsmere offered to escort the Miss 
Leybuiro and their mother home. 

Mri^ Thornburgh was left protesting to the vicar’s incredu- 
lous ears that never — never ^ long as she lived — would she 
have Mrs. Seaton inside her doors again. • 

manners — cried the yicar^ wife, fuming — ‘her man- 
ners wouljl disgrace'a Whinborough shop-girl She has none— 
poswvely pone!’^ 
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Then suddenly her round comfortable face biightieiLed^ 
bAadened out into a beaming smile — • a • , v 

c ‘But, after all, William, say what you wiU— and you always 
\lo say the most unpleasant things you can think of — it wm a 
^eat success. I< know the Leyburns enjoj^ed it. And as i^r 
Robert, I saw him looking — looking at that little minx Bose 
while she was playing as If he couldn’t take his eyes off: to* 
What a picture she made, to be sure ! ’ 

The vicar, who had been standing with his back to the fire- 
place and his hands in his pockets, received his wife^s rem^irks 
lirst of all with lifted eyebrows, and then with a Jow chuckle, 
lialf scornful, half compassionate, which made her start in i^r 
chair. '' 

‘Bose?’ he said impatiently. ‘Bose, my dear, where were 
your eyes?’ 

It was very rarely indeed that on her own ground, so to speak, 
the vicai;, ventured to take the whip-hand of her like this. Mrs 
Thornburgh looked at him in amazement. 

^ ‘ Do you mean to say,’ he asked, in Raised tones, ‘ that you 
didn’t notice that from the moment you first introduced Bo&rt 
to Catherine Leyburn, he had practically no attention for any- 
body else?’ . o ^ 

Mrs. Thornburgh gazed at him — her memory flew back over 
the evening — and her impulsive contradiction died op, her lips. 
It was now her turn to ejaculate — , 

‘ Catherine ! ’ she said feebly. ‘ Catherine ! how absurd I ’ 

But she turned and, with qui ckened breath, looked out of 
window after the retreating figures. Mrs. Thornburgh went 
up to bed that night an inch taller. She had never felt herself 
more exquisitely indispensable, more of a personage. 


CHAPTEB rV , 
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Befoee, however, <-we go on to qlironicle the ultimate success or 
failure of Mrs. Thornburgh as a match-maker, it may be well to 
inquire a littlo more closely into the antecedents of the man 
who had suddenly roused so much activity in her contriving 
mind. And, indeed, ^ese antecedents are important to us. 
For the interest of an uncomplicated story will entirely depend 
'upon the clearness with which the reader may have graS]^ the 
general outlines of a quick soul’s developfhent. And this de- 
velopment had already made considerable progress before Mrs. 
Thornburg set eyes upon her husband’s cousin, Robert Elsmere. 

Robert Elsmere, then, was wpll born and fairly well provided 
with this Y/orld’s goods ; up to a certain moderate poin^ in4e®d, 
a favourite bf fortune in all respects. His father belonged to 
the youpger bne of an old Susfex familj^ and owed his pl^asan^ 
country bving to the family instincts oi his uncle, Si|r^i|liam 
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im whotn Whig doctrines and Conservative traditions 
were pr^ty evenly* mixed, with a result of the usual respectable 
and inconspicuous kind. His virtues llad descended mostly to 
his daughters, while all his various weaknesses and f atmtjjfe , 
had blossomed into vices in the person of Jiis eldest spn and 
heir, the Sir Mowbray Elsmere of Mrs. Seaton’s early recollec- 
tions. 

Edward Elsmere, rector of MureweH in Surrey, and father of 
llObert, had died before his uncle and patron ; and his widow 
and son had been left to face the ’world together. Sir William 
Elsmere and his nephew’s^wife had not much in common, and 
rarely concerned^ themselves with each other. Mrs. Elsmere 
was an Irishwoman by birth, with irregular Irish ways, and a 
passion for strange garments, which made her the dreaa of the 
conventional Engli^i squire ; and, after she left the vicarage 
with her son, she and her Imsbjind’s uncle met no more. But 
when he died it was found that the old man’s sonse^of kinsliip, 
acting blindly and irrationally, but with a slow inevitableness 
^d certainty, had ^itirred in him at the last in behalf of his 
^’eat-nephew. He left liim a money legj^cy, the interest of 
which was to be administered by liis mother till his majority, 
and in a letter addressed to his heir lie directed that, should the 
boy on attaining manhood show any disposition to enter thg 
Church, all possible steps were to be taken to endow him witn 
the^ family living of Murewell, which had been h^s father’s, and 
which at the time of the old Baronet’s death was occupied by 
another connection of the family, already well stricken in years. 

^ Mowbray Elsmere had been hardly on speaking terms with* 
his cousin Edward, and was neither amiable nor generous, but 
his father knew that the tenacious Elsmere instinct was to be 
depended on for the fulfilment of his wishes. And so it proved. 
No sooner was his father dead than Sir Mowbray curtly com- 
municated his instructions to Mrs. Elsmere, then living at the 
town of Harden^or the sake of the great public school recently 
transported there. She Was to infdrm liim, when the right 
moment arrived, if it was tl^ boy’s wish .Jbo enter the Church, 
and meanwhile ne referred her to his la’&^yers for particulars oi 
such immediate benefits as were secured to ker under the lato 
Baronet’s will. ^ 

At the moment when Sir Mowbray’s letter reached her, Mrs. 
Elsmere was playing a leading part in the small society to which 
circumstances h|d consi^ed her. She was the personal friend 
of half the masters and their wives, and of at least a quarter of 
the sehool, while in the little town which stretclied up the hill 
covered by the new school buildings, she was the helper, gossip, 

^ and confidante of half the, parish. Her vast hats, strange in 
f^hion and inordinate in brim, her shawls of jnaany colours, 
hitched now to this side njw to that, her si^aying gait and 
Iqoped^lip skirts, her sjiectacles, and the dangling parcels in 
Vhich her soul delighted, were the outward signs of a per- 
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f^oij^aUty familiar to all. For under those eheoked 
few women passed without an inward marVfel, there beat 
the warmest hearts thsit ever animated mortal elay, an^ tM. 
^ematurely wrinkM face, with its small quick eyes enA 
shrewjd indulgentr mouth, bespoke a nature *as responsive as it 
was vigorous. ; / 

Their owner was constantly in the public eye. Her houp, 
during the hours at ariy rate in which her boy was at sdhooli 
was little else than a halting -place between two journeys. 
Visits to the poor, long watches by the sick ; committees^ in 
which her racy breadth of character gave her alwayjS 
important place ; discussions with the vicar, arguments with 
the curates, a chat with this person and a walk with that — thpe 
were the incidents and occupations which filled her day. Lire 
was delightful to her ; action, energy, influence, were delightful 
to^ her I she could only breathe freely in the very thick of the 
stirring, many-colourea tumult of existence. Whether it was a 
pauper in the workhouse, or boys from the school, or a 
. caught in the tangle of a love-afiair, it W 9 .S all the same to 
Elsmere^:^ Eyerytning moved her, everytliing appealed to her* 
Her life was a perpetual giving forth, and sucJi was the inherent 
nobility and soundness of the nature, that in spite of her curie is 
fondness for the vehement romantic sides of experience, 
she did little harm, and much good. Her tongue might,, be 
over -ready and her championships indiscreet, but her diands 
were helpful, and her lieart was true. There was something 
contagious in her ehioyment of life, and with all her 8tr<mg 
' religious faith, the thought of death, of any final x>£^use snu 
silence in the whirr of the great social machine, was to her a 
thought of greater chill and horror than to many a less brave 
and spiritual soul. 

Till her boy was twelve years old, however, she had lived for 
him first and foremost. She had taught liim, played with him, 
learnt with him, communicating to him throi’gh all his lessens 
her own fire and eagerriess to a degree which every now and 
then taxed tlie physical powers of the child. Whenever the 
signs of strain appealed, however, the mother would be 
tsiken by a fit of repentant watchfulness, and for days tog^er 
Robert would find her the most fascinating playmate, sto^ryw., 
teller, and romp, and forget all his precocious interest m ? 
history or vulgar fractions. In after years when Robert locked 
back upon his childhood, he was often remii^ed of the stories 
of Goethe’s bringing -up. He could recall exactly the eimie , 
scenes as Goethe describes, — mother and child sitting 
in the gloaming, the mother’s dark eyes dancing , with fim^ or 
kindling with dramatic fire, as shq^carried an imaginaiy hero or 
heroine through a series of the raciest adventures ; the child w 
eajgemess and sympathy, now' clapping his little handjJ at tho 
fen of the^g^t^ or the defeat of sorcerer, and now 
aqd suggesting in ways which gave perpetually fresh stimimUs 
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tootlier^s inyfsntiv«ness. He could see her dr^sin^u^ 
iiim on wet day ^ reciting King H^nry to his Prince Hat 
e^^'Prospero to his Ariel, or simply gitihg free vent to her ow^ 
ekhberant Irish fun till both he and she vmuld sink exhausted 
iiite each other’s arms, and end the evening -v^ith a long «room 
sitting curled up together in a big armchairdn front of the fire. 
He could see himself as a child oi many*crazes, eager fbr poetry 
oh© week, for natural history the next, now spending all his 
si^are time in strumming, ngw in drawing, and now forgetting 
everything but the delights of tree-climbing and bird-nesting. 

And through it all he had the quick memory of his mother’s 
companionship, hq could recall her rueful looks whenever the 
eager inaccurate ways^ in which he reflected certain ineradicable 
tendencies of her own, had lost him a school advantage; he 
could remember her exhortations, with the dash in them of 
humorous self-reproach which made them so stirring to the 
<^ild’s afifection^ and he could realise their old far in’ life at 
Murewell, the loys and the worries of it, and see her now 
gossiping with the village folk, now wearing herself impetuously 
So death in their service, and now roaming with him dver the 
Surrey heaths in search bf all the dirty delectable things in 
wMch a bov- naturalist delights. And through it all he wa|L 
conscious *01 the same vivid energetic creature, disposing witP 
some difficulty and fracas of its own excess of nervous life. 

To return, however, to this same critical moment of Sir 
Mowtray’s oflfer. llobert at the time was a boy of sixteen, 
doing very well at school, a favourite both with boys ana 
masters. But as to whether his development would lead him in 
the direction of taking orders, his mother had not the slightest 
ideaC She was not herself very much tempted by the prospect. 
There were recollections connected with Murewell, and with the 
long death in life which her liusband had passed through there, 
which werp* deeply painful to her ; and, moreover, her sympathy 
MTith the clergy as a class was by no means strong. Her 
experience had not been large, but the feeling based on it 
promised to have all the tenacity of a, favourite prejudice. 
Fortune had handed over the parish of Harden to a ritualist 
vicar. Mrs. Elsmere’s inherited Evan gelicalisnf— she came from 
an Ulster county — ^rebelled against h:« doctrine, but the man 
himself was too lovable to be disliked. Mrs. Elsmere knew a 
hero when she saw him. And in his own narrow way, the 
small -headed emaciated vicar was a hero, and he and Mrs, 
Elsmere had soon tasted each other’s quality, and foraied a 
curiou#alliance, founded on true similarity in difference.. 

^ But the criticism thus warded off the vicar exj^nded itself 
yjith aH the more force on ♦his subordinates. The Harden 
curates were the chief crook in Mrs. Elsmere’s oijierwise toler- 
able lot. Her parish activities brought her across them 
perpethaHy, and she could not away with them. Their 
tneir pretensions, their stupidities, roused the Irish- 
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Mrt>inan^s sense ot humour at eveiy turn. The individuals 
and went, but the type^it seemed to her was always the samia j. 
and she made their peculiarities the basis of a pessimist tkecj^ 
as to the future of the English Church, whiph was a sour<Je bfc 
constsfnt amuseme^it to the very broad-minded young mm w}iO. 
filled up the school staff. She, so ready in general to seejs^ll ih^ 
world% gdod points, wa*? almost blind when it was a curaWl 
virtues which were in question. , So that, in spite of all h^ 
persistent church-going, anddier love of church performances as 
an essential part of tiie busy human spectacle, Mrs. Eisma:;® 
had ho yearning for clerical som The little ^idents of a 
personal experience had led to wide genera^sations, as is the- 
way with us mortals, and the position of the young parson in 
these days of increased parsonic pretensions, was, to^ Mmi 
Elsmere, a position in wliich there was an inherent risk of 
absurdity. She wished lier son to impose upon her when ih; 
came to his taking any serious step in life. She asked for 
nothing better, indeed, than to be able, when the time camCi to 
bow the motherly knee to him in liomag*^, and she felt a 
dread lest, m lier fiat inonionis, a clerical son might sometimes 
rouse in her that sharp sense of the ludicrous which is the 
enemy of all happy illusions. ■ • n 

^ Still, of course, the Elsmere proposal was one to be.seriously 
considered in its duo time and place. Mrs. Elsmere only re- 
flected that it would certainly be better to say nothing of\it to 
Robert until he should be at college. His impressionable tem- 
perament, and tho^ower he had occasionally shown of absorb- 
ing himself in a subject till it produced in him a fit of intense 
continuous brooding, unfavourable to health and nervous energy, 
aU warned her not to supply him, at a period of rapid mental 
and bodily growth, with any fresh stimulus to the sense, of. 
responsibility. As a boy, he had always shown liimseH reli- 
giously susceptibl'e to a certain extent, and his mother’s religious 
likes and dislikes had invariably found in»thim a blind iind 
chivalrous sup]3ort. He was conteilt to be with her, to worship 
with her, and to that no reluctance or resistance divMed 
his heart from hers. But there had been nothing specially not©-^ 
worthy or precdcious about his religious development, and at 
sixteen or seventeen, in ?pite of his affectionate compliance, and 
his natural reverence for all jiersons and beliefs in authority^ 
his mother was perfectly aware that many other things in ms 
lifeAvere more real to him than religion, on this point, 

at any rate, she was certainly not the person to force him. 

He was such a schoolboy as a discerning master delighis in 
— ^keen about eveiything, bright, docile, popular, excellent at 
games. He was in the sixth, moreover, as soon as his age 
allowed: that* is to say, as soon as he was sixteen; and & 
pride in everything connected 'vpith the great body in wWofe k© 
had already a marked and important place, was unbonded. 
Vety early in his school career the literary instincts, whick 
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aSbrajra been present in bim, and wliich Ms mother had largely 
to develop by her own restless imaginative ways of 
appiMching life and the world, madS themselves felt witk 
considerable forces ^ Some time before his cdusin’s letter arrivedf 
he had been taken with a craze for English peetry, and, l^t for 
the corrective induence of a favourite tutor would probably 
have thrown himself into it with the same exclusive pa3%)n as 
he had shown for subject after subject in his eager ebullient 
childhood. His mother found him ^at thirteen inditing a letter 
on the subject of The Faerie Omene to a school-frien^ in 
which, with a sincerity whi^h made her ■£ orgive the pomposity, 
he remarked — ^ 

‘I can truly say with Pope, that this great work has afforded 
me extraordinary pleasure/ 

And about the same time, a master who was much interested 
in the boy’s prospects of getting the school prize for Latin verse, 
a subject for which he had always shown a special aptitude, 
asked him anxiously, after an Easter holiday, what he had been 
reading; the boy ran his hands through his hair, and still keep- 
ing his nnger between the leaves, shut a book befoi^ Iftm from 
wMoh he had been learning by heart, and which was, alas ! 
neither #vid nor Virgil. • 

‘I have just finished Belial ! ’ he said, W'ith a sigh of satisfac-i 
tion, ‘ and am beginning Beelzebub.’ 

A craze of this kind was naturally followed by a feverish 
period of juvenile authorship, when the lioi^se was littered over 
with stanzas from the opening canto of a great poem on Col- 
umbus, or with moral essays in tlie manner of Pope, castigating 
the vices of the time with an energy which sorely tried the 
gravity of the mother whenever she was called upon, as she 
invariably was, to play audience to the young poet. At the 
same time the classics absorbed in reality their full share of this 
fast developing power. Virgil and ^Eschylus appealed to the 
same fibres, the isame susceiitibilitie?^ as ]\Iilton and Sliak- 
sneare, and the boy’s quidc imaginative sen.se appropriated 
Greek and Latin life with tlie .same case wliich it showed in 
possessing itself of that bygone English life whence sprung the 
Canterhurif Tales^ or As You Like It. So tha^ his tutor, wlio 
was ‘much’ attached to him, and who jnade it one of his main 
objects in life to keep the boy’s aspiring nose to the grindstone 
of grammatical mirmtioe^ began about the time of Sii’ Mowbray’s 
letfer to prophesy^very smooth things indeed to his mother as 
to his future success at college, the possibility of his getting the 
famous St. Anselm’s scholarmip, and so on. 

Evidently such a youth was not likely to depend for the 
#tainment of a foothold in Jife on a piece of family privilege. 
The world was all before him where to choose, Mrs. Elsmere 
thought proudly to herself, her mother’s faRcy wandered 
JTie|hly tteough the coming years. And for many reasons she 
allowed b 0 i"sejf to Jiope that he would find for himself 
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some other ^ost of ministry in a very various world , 
vi^rage of Murewell. ® . . V* 

. So me wroto a civil'letter of acknowledgment to Sb 
Bray, informing hiili that the intentions of his great -un^ 
should be commiwiicated to the boy when he should be oi JNt . 
age to consider them, and that meanwhile she was obliged to 
him fer pointing out ^he procedure by which she mignt lay 
hands on the. legacy bequeathed to her in trust for her soil the 
income of which would nov^ be doubly welcome in view of hi&i 
college expenses. There the matter rested, and Mrs. Elsmerc^ 
during the two years which followed, tliouglit little more al^ut 
it. She became more and more absorbed in li^r boy’s immediate 
prospects, in the care of his health, which was uneven and tried 
somewhat by the strain of preparation for an attemjjt on tiia 
St. Anselm’s scholarship, and in the demands which Kk ardent 
nature, oppressed with the weight of its own aspirationSi was 
constantly, making upon lier support and sympathy. 

At last the moment so long expected arrived. Mrs. Elsmetii 
and her son left Harden amid a chorus of good wishes, aiid 
settled <ihejn selves early in November in 0:rford lodgings, 
Bobert was to have a few days’ complete holiday before 
examination, and he and his mother spent it in exploring ih© 
t b^utif ul old town, now slirouded in the ‘ pensive glooms * of 
still, gray autumn weather. There was no sun to light up, the 
misty reaches of the river ; the trees in the Broad Walk were 
almost bare ; the Virginian creeper no longer shone in patti^es 
of delicate crimson on the college v alls ; the gardens were damp 
and forsaken. But to Mrs. Elsmere and Bobert the pla>c© 
needed neither sun nor summer ‘for beauty’s heightening/ 
On both of them it laid its old irresistible spell ; the sentiment 
haunting its quadrangles, its libraries, and its dim melodious 
chapels, stole into the lad’s heart and alternately soothed 
and stimulated that keen individual consciousness whiidi 
naturally accompanies tlie first entrance^ into manhood* 
Here, on this soil, steeped in memories, hia problems, kh 
struggles were to hg fought out* in their turn. *Take up thy 
manhood,’ said the inward voice, ‘and show what is in theOi 
The hour and the opportunity have come ! ’ y 

And to this thrill of v, 5 igue expectation, this young sense o{ 
an expanding world, something of x>athos and of sacredness was 
added by the dumb influences of the old streets and weathei^ 
beaten stones. How tenacious they were pf the past! !Bl© 
dreaming city seemed to be still brooding in the autumfi cahh 
over the long succession of her sons. The continui^, ikm 
plexity of human experience; the unremitting effort of ths 
race; the stream of purpose running through it all; these wSgi 
the kind of thoughts which, in more or less inchoate and 
menta^ shapb, pervaded the boy’s sensitive mind as he rambl^> 
with his motner from college ^ college. r. 

Mrs. Elsmere, too, was fascinated by Oxford. But for 



the hiiitoric beauty of the place aroused in her 
an uiider-:mood of melancholy, just as it#aid in Eobert. Botli 
hflrf tJie impressionable Celtic temperament, |and both felt that / 
a Mtical moment 'woets upon them, and that the Oxford air was 
4iei^rge^ with fate for each of them. For the first time in their 
they were to be parted. The mother’s long ^ardianship 
wha coming to an end. Had she loved him enough ? Had she 
sb faiT tttlfiUed the trust her dead husband had imposed upon 
hm? 1 Would her boy love her in the new life as he had loved 
in the old ? And could her poor craving heart bear to see 
Mm absorbed by fresh intcfests and passions, in which her 
share oould be only^ at the best, secondaiy and indirect ? ^ 

One day— it was on the afternoon preceding the examination 
--*she gave hurried, half -laughing utterance to some of these 
mii^Vings of hers. They were walking down the Lime-walk 
of Trini^ Gardens ; beneath their feet a yellow fresh-strewii 
carpet of leaves, brown interlacing branches overhea4i, and a 
misty sun shining through the trunks. Ilobert understood 
hii mother perfectly, a»d the way sho had of hiding a storm of 
feeling under these tremulous comedy airs. tliatj^stead of 
laughmg too, he took her 'hand and, there being no spectators 
•anjj^here to be seen in the daimp November garden, ne raised 
it to his lips witli a few broken words of affection and gratitude 
which very nearly overcame the self-command of both of them. 
She dashed wildly into another subject, and then Suddenly it 
occurred to her impulsive mind that the moment had come to 
make him acquainted with those dying intentions of his great- 
uncle which we have already described. The diversion was a 
welcome one, and tlie duty seemed clear. So, accordingly, she 
made him give her all his attention wliile she told him the story 
and the terms of Sir Mowbray’s letter, forcing herself the while 
to keep her own opinions and predilections as much as possible 
out of sight. 

EobeA listened with intei'est and astonishment, the sense of 
a new-found manhood waxing once more strong within him, as 
hk mind admitted the strange ji^cturo of hi^nifelf occui)ying the 
pla^ which had been his father’s ; master of the house and tlie 
parish he had wandered over with cliildish ste'J>s, clinging to 
the &ger or the coat of the tall, stooping figure which occupied 
the dim background of his recollections. * Poor mother,' he said 
thoughtfully, when she paused, ‘ it would be hard upon you to 
go back to MureweH 1 ' 

* Oh, you mustn’t think of me when the time comes,' said Mrs. 
Elsmeref sighing. * I shall be a tiresome old woman, and you 
wiU be a young man wanting a wife. There, put it out of your 
head, Eobert. I thought I had better tell you, for, after all, 
1)4 met may concern your Oxford life. }3ut youV^ got a long 
time yet before you need begin to worry about it.' 

Tm ho^ drew himself up to nis full height, and tossed hia 
tustbting reddish hair back from his eyes. He was nearly six 

s 
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feet already, with a long thin body and head, which 
justified his school nickname of ‘ the darning-needle.’ , . ■ 

‘Don’t you trouble either, mother,’ he said, with a tona, dt 
decision : don’t feel as if I should ever take orders.* , 

Mvs. Elsmere Was old enough to know what importance to 
attach to the trenchancy of eighteen, but still the woi^ 
pleasant'to her. , i v 

The next day Robert went up for examination, and afit^ 
three days of hard ‘'work,, and phases of alternate hope 
depression, in which mother and son excited one another to lip 
useful purpose, therei came the anxious crowding round the 
college gate in the November twilight, an^ the sudden 
of dispersing messengers bearing the news over Oxford. The 
scholilrship had been won by a precocious Etonian with ah 
extraordinary talent for ‘stems,’ and ail that appertaineth 
thereto. But the exhibition fell to Robert, and mother and 
son were well content. 

The boy was eager to come into residence at once, though 
ne would matriculate too late to keei> the term. " ThepoU^a 
authoriiit^S^* were* willing, and on the Saturday following the 
announcement of his success lie was matriculated, saw the 
Provost, and was informed that<rooms would be found fonhim^ 
without delay. His mother and he gaily climbed innumerable 
stairs to inspect the garrets of which ho was soon to take proud 
possession, sallying forth from them only to enjoy an agitated 
delightful afternoon among the shops. Expenditure, always 
charming, becomes under theoO ci I'cumstances a sacred and 
pontifical act. Never had Mrs. Elsmere bought a teapot ifor 
herself with half tlie fervour which she now threw into tlie 
purchase of Robert’s ; and the young man, accustomed^ to a 
rather bare home, and an Irish lack of the little elegancies 
life, was overwhelmed wlien his mother actually dragged hiip 
into a printsel Tor’s, and added an engraving or two to tfep 
enticing miscellaneous mass of wliich he was already mastet« 
They only just left themselvds time to rush back to t^r 
lodgings and drei??i,^or tlie solemn function of a dinner with the 
Provost. The dinner, liowever, was a great success. The 
shy manner of their white-haired host thawed under the inftu* 
ence of Mrs. Elsmere’** mey, uiiafiected ways, and it wad not 
long before everybody in the room had more or less* 
friends with her, and forgiven her her marvellous drab pppllli, 
adorned with fresh pink ruchings for the pccasion. As W ’ 
Provost, Mrs. Elsmere had been told that he was a person of 
whom she must inevitably stand in awe. But all her^Hf© lojOg 
she had been like the youth in the fai^ tale who desir^ io 
learn howto shiver and coulck not attain unto it. Fate 
denied h^^r^ the capacity of standing in awe of anybody, knd 
she rushed at her host as a pew type, delighting in tketibdyR 
which che felt creeping over her when she found herself on 
the erm of one who had been the rallying-point of a hundpd 
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tod a centre of influence over tixousands of English 

lives. * - . . 

V then followed the proud moment when Bobert, in his 
exhibitioner’s gown, took her to service in the chapel on Sun- ^ 
The scores oi young faces, the full unison, of the hjjnns, 
and finally the Provost’s sermon, with its^ strange brusqueries 
and simphcities of manner and phrase — simplicities so sugges- 
tive, so full of a rich and yet disciplined experience, that they 
hatmted her mind for weeks afterwards — completed the general 
iihptession made upon her by the Oxford life. She came out, 
tremulous and shaken, leanii^g on her sonis arm. She, too, like 
the generations bef pre her, had launched her venture into the 
deem Her boy was putting out from her into the ocean ; hence- 
forth she could but watch him from the shore. Brought into 
contact with this imposing University organisation, with all its 
suggestions of virile energies and functions, tlie mother suddenly 
felt herself insignificant and forsaken. He had bee^ her all, 
h0r own, and now on this training-ground of English youth, it 
seemed to her that tl^^ great human society had claimed him 
from her- 


CHAPTER V 

In his Oxford life Ptobert surrendered himself to the best and 
most stimulating influences of the place, just as he had done at 
schooL He was a youth of many friends, by virtue of a natural 
gift of sympathy, which was no doubt often abused, and by no 
means invariably profitable to its owner, but wherein, at any 
rate, his power over his fellows, like the power of half the potent 
men in the world’s history, always lay rooted. Ho had his 
mother’s delight in living. He loved the cricket-field, he loved 
the river; his athletic instincts and his athletic friends were 
always fighting in liim with Ifts literary ibstincts and the friends 
who appealed primarily to tha intellectual and moral side of 
him. He made many mistakes alike in fnends and in pursuits ; 
in the freshness of a young and roving curiosity he had great 
difficulty in submitting himself to the ii^tellectual routine of the 
University, a difficulty which ultimately cost him much ; but at 
the bottom of the lad, all the time, there was* a strength of will, 
a force and even granny of conscience, which kept his charm 
and plmncy from degenerating into weaknes^ and made it not 
only delightful, but profitable to love him. He knew that his 
mother was bound up in him, and his being was set to satisfy, 
so^far as he could, all her honourable ambitions. 

pis many undergraduate friends, strong as thek influence 
mdst have been in the aggregate on a nature so roc%)tive, hardly 
cohCcni hs here. His future life, so far as we can see, was most 
Aiqttioeobly affected by two men older than himself, ana belong- 
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ing to the dons — both of them fellows and |jutors of St. An»Eto?%’^ 
though on different pl^anes of aga . * rri. 

The first one, !l|dward Langham, was Robert’s tutor, 
about seven yaars^ older than himself. Hp was a man ai^U!fc 
whom, on entering the college, Robert heard more tham tto' 
usual crop of stories. The healthy young English barbifcifiasm 
lias an Version to the intrusion or more manner into life'fibnai'! 
is absolutely necessaiy. Now, Langham was overburdened 
manner, though it was manner of the deprecating and not ol 
the arrogant order. Decisions, it seemed, of all sorts 
abominable to him. To help a fr^iend he had once consetlt^ 
to bo Pro-proctor, Ho resigned in a month,, and none of his 
acquaintances ever afterwards dared to allude to the experi- 
ence. If you could have got at his inmost mind, it was affirmed, 
the persons most obnoxious there would have been found to be 
the scout, who intrusively asked him every morning what he 
would hr ve for breakfast, and the college cook, who, till such a 
course was strictly forbidden him, mounted to his room at half* 
past nine to inquire whether he would ‘ dine in.’ Being a scholar 
of cons‘'jfuv.Ii>;ble eminence, it pleased him to assume on all ques- 
tions an exasperating degree of ignorance ; and the wags^i the 
college averred iliat when asked if it rained, or if collections;^ 
took place on such and such a day, it was pain and grief to him 
to have to affirm positively, without qualifications, that »o it 
was. 

Such a man was not very lil^ely one would have tho^ht, to 
captivate an ardent, impulsive boy like Elsmere, Edward 
Langham, however, notwithstanding undergraduate tales, was 
a very remarkable person. In tlie first place, he was possessed 
of exceptional personal beauty. His colouring was vividly 
black and white, closely curling jet-black hair, and fine blaefc 
eyes contrasting with a pale, clear complexion and even^ white 
teeth. So far h6 had the characteristics which certain Irishmen 
share with most Spani«^.r(ls. 15ut the Celtic cr Iberian brilliance 
was balanced by a classical delicacy and precision of feature. 
He had the bro\f, .tlie nose, th^ upper lip, the finely-moulded 
chin, which belong to tlie more severe and spiritual week type. 
Certainly of Gfeek bliiheness and directness there was po trace. 
The eye was wavering a*id profoundly melancholy ; all the move- 
ments of the tall, finely-built frame were hesitating and doubtM. 
It was as though tlie man were suffering from paralysis of ^oipe 
moral muscle or other ; as if some of the normal springs of action 
in him had been profoundly and permanently weakened 

He had a curious history. He was the only cliild of doctctr 
in a Lincolnshire country town. His old parents had brought 
him up in strict provincial ways, ignoring the boy’s i(fios];il* 
crasies as ®nj.uch as possible. They did not want an exceptional 
and abnormal son, and they tr^d to put down his dreamy, sotf- 
conscious habits by forcing him into the common, nfiddl0^cliii% 
Evangelical groove. As soon as he got to college, however, llie 
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Ww&ag?, gifted ttat);ire had a moment of Budden and, as it 
aeeit^ to the old people in Gainsborough, ipost reprehensible ex- 
pa^oaa. Poems were sent to them, cut out ^f one or the other ^ 
0® tiie kading periodicals, with their sohs initials appended, 
aild ^lAles of philosophical art-criticism, published whiled the 
bcjf was stEl an tindergraduate — which seemed to the stern 
everything that was sophistical jind subversive. For 
they' ^atea Christianity itself as an open question, and showed 
e^pemlly scant respect tor the ‘ Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion.^ The father warned him grimly that he was not going 
to^ STpend his hard-earned s^tvings on thfe support of a free- 
thinking scribbler, and the young man wrote no more till jiist 
after he had taken a double first in Greats. Then tlie publica- 
tion of an article in one of tlie leading Keviews on ‘ The Ideals 
oiModem Culture ’ not only brought him a furious letter from 
home stopping all supplies, but also lost him a probable fellow- 
ship. His college was one of the narrowest ana most backward 
in Uxford, and it was made iierfectly plain to him before the 
fellowship examination 4that he would not be elected. ^ ^ 

He left the college, took pupils for a while, then for a 

vacant fellowsliip at St. AnBelm^s, the Liberal headquarters, and 
l^t ft with flying colours. • 

Thenceforward one would have thought that a brilliant and 
favourable mental development was secured to liim. Not at all. 
The moment of his quarrel with his father and his college liad, 
in fact, represented a moment of energy, of comparative success, 
which never recurred. It was as though this outburst of action 
and liberty had disappointed him, as if some deep-rooted in- 
stinct— cold, critical, reflective — had reasserted itself, condemn- 
ing him and his censors equally. The uselessness of utterance, 
the futility of enthusiasm, the inaccessibility of the ideal, the ' 
practical absurdity of trying to realise any of the mind’s inward 
dreams : these were the kind of considerations which descended 
upon him, slowly arid fatally, prushing dqwn the newly spring- 
ing growths of action or of passion. It was as tliough life had 
demonstrated to him the essentiAl truth of r* t^iildish saying of 
his own which had startled and displeased liis Calvinist mother 
years before. ‘ Mother,’ the delicate, large-eyed bhild had said 
to h^rone day in a fit of physical weariness, ‘ how is it I dislike 
the things I dislike so much more than I like the things I 

,liker 

So he wrote no ratrOj he quarrelled no more, he meddled with 
the great passionate things of life and expression no more. On 
his takidte up residence in St. Anselm’s, indeed, and on his being 
appointed first lecturer and then tutor, he had a momentary 
plcgieure in the thought of teacliing. His mind was a storehouse 
of thought and fact, and to the man brought up at, a* dull pn> 
vincial day-school and never allo|\'ed to associate freely with his 
kipd, the bHght lads fresh from Eton and Harrow abeut him 
were singul^irJy attractive, But a few terins were enough to 
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sc^itter this illusion too. He could not b?i simple, he <K)tdd'itet 
be spontaneous ; he was tormented by self-consciousness, aad it 
was impossible to^ him to talk and behave as those 
behave who have been brought up more ordess in the big 'virorld 
froni the beginning. So this dream, too, faded, for youth asIcB, 
before all things, simplicity and spontaneity in those who wohia 
take possession of it. - His lectures, which were at first briMmut 
enough to attract numbers of men from other colleges, became 
gradually mere dry, ingenious skeletons, without life or feelittjg. 
It was possible to learn a great deal from him ; it was not pos- 
sible to catch from hfm any contagion of that amor intellect ualis 
which had flamed at one moment so high within him. He ceased 
to compose ; but as the intellectual faculty must have some em- 
ployment, he became a translator, a contributor to dictionaries, 
a microscopic student of texts, not in the interest of anything 
beyond, but simply as a kind of mental stone-breaking. 

The only survival of that moment of glow and colour in his 
life was his love of music and the theatre. Almost every year 
he disjjppeared to France to haunt the Faris theatres for a fort- 
night ; t(j 'Berliiv or Bayreuth to drink his fill of music. He 
talked neither of music nor of acting ; ho made no one sharer of 
his enjoyment, if he did enjoy. ‘^It was simply his way of cReat^' 
ing his creative faculty, which, though it had grown impotent, 
was still there, still restless. Altogether a melancholy, pitiabfe 
man — at once thorough-going sceptic and thorough-going idealist, 
the victim of that critical sense which says N o to every impulse, 
and is always restlessly, and yet hopelessly, seeking the future 
through the neglected and outraged present. 

And yet the man’s instincts, at this period of his life at any 
rate, were habitually kindly and affectionate. He knew nothing 
of women, and was not liked by them, but it was not his fault 
if he made no impression on the youth about him. It seemed to 
him that he was always seeking in their ©yes and faces for some 
light of sympathy whicli was always escaj^ng him. and w^Mch 
he was powerless to compel. He met it for the nrst timd in 
Robert Elsmere. ^ The susceptible, jicetical boy was struck at 
some favourable moment by that romantic side of the ineffective 
tutor — his silence, his melancholy, his personal beauty — ^wMch 
no one else, with periiaps one or two exceptions among the 
older men, cared to take into account ; or touched perhaps by 
some note in him, surprised in passing, of weariness or shrink- 
ing, as compared, with the contemptuous «tone of the College 
towards him. He showed his liking impetuously, boyishly, m 
his way was, and thenceforward during liis University career 
Langham became his slave. He had no ambition for hiniiseif ; 
his motto might have been that dismal one — ‘The small thiffps 
of life are" odious to me, and the habit of them enslaves me: t£e 
great things of life are eternally attractive to me, and indolence 
and fear put them by but for the University chaflees of tifis 
lanky, rea-haired youth—with his eagerness, his boundless enri- 
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< 1 ^%^ Ms genius for all sorts of lovable mistakes — he disquieted 
M^elf greatly. He tried to discipline the roving mind, to infuse 
iinlo Ihe boy’s literary temper .tlie delicacy, the precision, the 
£pilbt^ety of his owp. His fastidious, critical habits of work' 
supplied exactly that antidote which Elsmereis main faults of 
has£e and carelessness required. He was (ilways holding up 
l^ore him the inexhaustible patience and labour involved 
in all true knowledge : and it was to the* germs of critical judg- 
ment so implanted in him that Elsmere oWed many of the later 
growths of his development — growths with which we have not 
yet to concern ourselves. • • 

And in return, the tutor allowed himself rarely, very rarely, 
a moment of utterance from tlie depths of his real self. One 
evening in the summer term following the boy’s matriculation, 
Elsmere brought him an essay after Hall, and they sat on talk- 
ing afterwards. It was a rainy, cheerless evening ; the first 
contest of the Boats week had been rowed in cold wind and 
sleet ; a dreary blast whistled through the College. Buddenly 
Langham reached out bis hand for an open letter. ‘ I have had 
an offer. Elsmere,’ ho said abruptly. . 

And ne put it into his band. It was the offer of an important 
•Scciftch professorship, coming fyom the man most influential in 
assigning it. The last occupant of the post had been a scholar 
of European eminence. Langham’s contributions to a great 
foreign review, and certain Oxford recommendations, were tlio 
basis of the present overture, which, coming from one wlio was 
himself a classic of the classics, was couched in terms flattering 
to any yqung man’s vanity. 

Eobert looked up with a joyful exclamation when he had 
finished the letter. 

‘I congratulate you, sir,’ 

‘I have refused it,’ said Langham abruptly. 

His companion sat open-mouthed. Young as he was, he 
knew perfectly well that this particular appointment was one 
of the olue ribbons of BritisI! scholarship). 

‘Do you think — ^ said the other in a toT\o»oi singular vibra- 
tion, wnich had in it a note of almost contcmi3tuous irritation — 
‘do, you think / am the man to get and keep » hold on a ram- 
pagious class of hundreds of Scotch lad§ ? Do you tliink I ani 
the man to carry on what Held began — Eeid, that old fighter, 
that preacher of all sorts of jubilant dogmas ? ’ 

He looked at EJsmere under his straight black brows im- 
periously. The youth felt the nervous tension in the elder man’s 
voice 8«id manner, was startled by a confidence never before 
bestowed upon him, close as that unequal bond between them 
had b^n growing during the six months of his Oxford life, and 
plucking ujp courage hurled at him a number of frank, young 
expostulations, which really put into friendly snape all that 
being* said about Langham'in his College and in*the TTni- 
v^rsity. wEy was he so self-distrustful, so absurdly diffident 
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6f r^imsibility, so bent on biding his great gifts linilfeiir 
bdsheTf . 

The tutor smiled saaly, and, sitting down, buried his 
"his hands and said iiothing for a while. Then he looked <ii|l sm 
stretf^hed out a hand towards a book which lay on a ^We neaw. 
It was the Reveries of Senancour. *My answer is wrlt^sa 
Acre/ he said. ‘It will seem to you now, Elsmere, mere Mid- 
summer madness. May it always seem so to you. Forgive am. 
The pressure of solitude sometimes is too great.* • ^ ^ . 

Elsmere looked up with one of his Bashing, adhctionate 
smiles, and took the book from Laijgham^s hand. He found on 
the open page a marked passage : 

‘Oh swiftly passing seasons of life ! There was a time when 
men seemed to be sincere; when thought was nourish^ on 
friendship, kindness, love ; when dawn still kept ite brillianoQL 
and the night its peace. I can, the soul said to itself, and / 
will / I •^^11 do all that is right — all that is natural. But soon 
resistance, difficulty, unforeseen, coming we know not when^, 
arrest us, undeceive us, and the human,, yoke grows heavy bn 
our ne«2r,f Thenceforward wo become merely sharei's in the 
common woe. Hemmed in on all sides, we feel our faculties 
onlv to realise their impotence,: we have time and strength 
to do what we must^ never what wo will. Men go on repeating 
the words work, genius, success. E ools i Will all Hiese resoun<C 
ing projects, thougli they enable us to cheat ourselves, enable 
us to cheat the icy fate wliich rules us and our globe, wanderfeng 
forsaken through the vast, silei-ce o" the heavens ? * 

Robert looked up startled, the book dropping from his hand. 
The words sent a chill to the heart of one bom to hope» to wiU, 
to crave. 

^ Suddenly Langham dashed the volume from him, almost with 
violence. 

‘ Forget that drivel, Elsmere. It was a crime to show it to 
you. It is not sane; neither perhaps am J. But I am not 
going to Scotland. They would request me to resign in a week.* 

Long after Elsmere, who had ^-.tayed talking a while on other 
things, had gone, Lkngham sat on brooding over the empty 
grate. 

‘ Corrupter of youth ! * he said to himself once latterly. Ami 
perhaps it was to a ceAain remorse in the tutor’s mind tl^at 
Elsmere owed an experience of great importance to his alt^ 
life. 

The name of a certain Mr. Grey had for s8me time before }ii$ 
entry at Oxford been more or less familiar to Robert’s«^ars at 
that of a person of great influence and consideration at 6t. 
Anselm’s. His tutor at Harden l|ad spoken of him in the boy’a 
hearing as, one of the most remarkable men of the generatibfit 
and had several times impressed upon his pupil that nothjw^ 
could be so desirable for him as secure the friendship of SudJ 
t mao. Jtwas on the occasion of his fir^t ipterviow 
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after the scholarship examination, that Robert was 
list brought face 1?o face with Mr. Grey. He could remember 
if! Aort dark man standing beside the Yrovost, who had been 
jntrodnoed to him by that name, but the nervousness of the 
mcwent had been lo great that the boy had been quite incapable 
of giving him any special attention. 

JDuring his first term and a half of residence, Robert occa- 
sionally met Mr. Grey in the quadran^e or in the street, and 
the tutor, remembering the thin^ bright-faced youth, would 
return his salutations kindly, and sometimes stop to speak to 
him* to ask him if he were^comfortably settled in his rooms, or 
make a remark about the boats. But the acquaintance did not 
.seem likely to progress, for Mr. Grey was a Greats tutor, and 
i^bert naturally had nothing to do with him as far as work 
was concerned. 

However, a day or two after the conversation we have 
described, Robert, going to Langliam’s rooms late in the after- 
noon to i^turn a hook which had been lent to him,* perceived 
two figures standing^ talking on the hearth-rug, and by the 
western light beating in recognised the thick-s et^f pame and 
broad brow of Mr. Grey. # * 

Gome in, Elsmere,’ said Lsmgham, as ho stood hesitating on 
the threshold. ‘ You have met Mr. Grey befora I think ? ^ ^ 

‘We first met at an anxious moment,' said M.r. Grey, smiling* 
and shaking hands with the boy. ‘ A first interview with the 
is always formidable. 1 remember it too Well myself. 
You did very well, I remember, Mr. *Elsmere. Well, Langham, 
I must be oft. I shall be late for my meeting as it is. I think 
we have settled our business. Good-night.' 

Langham stood a moment after the door closed, eyeing young 
Elsmera There was a curious struggle going on in the tutora 
mind. 

^Elsmere/ he said at last abruptly, ‘would you like to go 
to-night and beai^Grey preach V 

‘Preach ! ' exclaimed tho^acl. ‘ I thought he was a layman.' 
‘So he is. It will be a k^y sermon. Jt was always the 
custom here with the clerical tutors to address their men once 
a term before Communion Sundayj and soma years ago, when 
Grey first became tutor, he determingd, though he was a lay- 
men^ to carry on the practice. It was an extraordinary effort, 
for he is a man to whom words on such a subject are the coining 
of his heart's blo(^, and he has repeated it very rarely. It is 
two years now since his last address.* 

‘ Oi course I should like to go,' said Robert with eagerness. 

‘ Is it open ? ' 

‘ Strictly it is for his Gre§.ts pupils, but I can take you in. 
It is hardly meant for freshmen ; but— well, you ar^ far enough 
on to make it interesting to you.' ' • 

. ‘The iad will take to Gref's influence like a iish^ to water,' 
^tfamght the tutor to himself when be was alone, not without 
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a strange reluctance-' ‘Well, no one can say I have not 
him his opportunity to be “earnest.” * ^ 

The sarcasm of the last word was the kind of sarcasm whioh 
a man of his type in an earlier generation might have appueji 
to the ‘earnestness’ of an Arnoldian Eugby.^ ^ 

At bight o’clock that evening Eobert found himself crossing 
the quadrangle witli Langham on the way to one of the lajt^r 
lecture rooms, which was to be the scene of the address. 
room when they got in was already nearly full, all the worlang 
fellows of the college were present, and a body of some thirty 
men besides, most of tjiem already far on in their University 
career. A minute or two afterwarfis !Mr. Grey entered. The 
door opening on to the quadrangle, where the trees, undeterred 
by east wind, were jiist bursting into loaf, was shut j and tlie 
little assembly knelt, while Mr. Grey’s voice with its broad 
intonation, in which a strong native homeliness lingered under 
the gentleness of accent, recited the collect ‘ Lord of all power 
and might,' a silent pause following the last words. Then the 
audience settled itself, and Mr. Grey, standing by a small deal 
table wi^i tbe'^gaslight behind him, began'^his address. 

All themain points of the experience wliich followed stamped 
themselves on llobert’s mind with extraordinary intensi^. 
Nor did he ever lose the memory ot‘ the outward scene. In after 
^years, memory could always recall to liim at will the face and 
figure of the speaker, the massive head, the deep eyes ^unk 
ander the brows, the Midland accent, the make of limb and 
feature which seemed to hjive some suggestion in them of the 
rude strength and simplicity of a peasant ancestry ; and then 
the nobility, the fire, the siiiritual beauty flashing through it 
all ! Here, indeed, was a man on whom his fellows might lean, 
a man in whom the generation of spiritual force was so strong 
and continuous that it overflowed of necessity into the poorer, 
barrener lives around him, kindling and enriching. Eobert felt 
himself seized and penetrated, filled with a^. fervour and an 
admiration which he wa^too young^^and immature to analyse, 
but which was to b^none the lessjiotent and lasting. 

Much of the sermOn itself, indeed, was beyond liim. It was 
on the meaning of St, Paul’s great conception, ‘ Death unto sin 
and a new birth unto righteousness.’ Wliat did the Apostle 
mean by a death to sin arid self ? What were the precise ideas 
attached to the words ‘ risen with Christ ’ ? Are this death and 
this resurrection necessarily dependent upon certain alleged 
historical events? Or are they not primarily, and were tljey 
not, even in the mind of St. Paul, two aspects of a spiptual 
process perpetually re-enacted in the soul of man^ and oonstjl- 
tuting the veritable revelation of God? Which is the stable 
^d lasting yitness of the Father if the spiritual history of tlie* 
individual and the world, or the envelope of mirSfCle to wh^ 
hitherto mankind has attributed a<o much importance ? 

Mr. Grey’s treatment of these questions was clothed, thro^gb^ 
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ciut a krge portion of the lecture, in metaphysical language, 
which no boy fresh from school, however intellectually quick, 
could be expected to follow with any precision. It was not, 
therefore, the argument, or the logical strilcture of the sermon, 
wMch so profoundly affected young Elsiaere. It was* the 
speaker himself, and the occasional passages in which, address- 
ing hiinself to the practical needs oi his hearers, he<put before 
them tlm claims and conditions of the higher life with a pregnant 
simplicity and rugged beauty of jphrasd. Conceit, semshness, 
idee — how, as he spoke of them, they seemed to witner from his 
presence ! How the ‘ pitiful, earthy selH ’ with its passions and 
lbs cravings sank into nothingness beside the ‘great ideas ^ and 
the ‘great causes^ for which, as Christians and as men, he claimed 
their devotion. 

^ To the boy sitting among the crowd at the back of the room, 
his face supported in his hands and his gleaming eyes fixed on 
the speaker, it seemed as if all the poetry and lnst(my through 
whicn a restless curiosity and ideality had carried him so far, 
took a new meaning^rom this experience. It was by men like 
this that the moral progress of the world ht%d be^^fciwaimped and 
inspired j he felt brought near to the great primal forces breath- 
ing through the divine workshop; and m place of natural 
disposition and reverent compliance, there sprang up in hir% 
suddenly an actual burning certainty of belief. ‘Axioms are 
not axioms,’ said poor Keats, ‘till they have been proved upon 
our pulses;’ and the old familiar figure qf the Divine combat, 
of the struggle in which man and God are one, was proved once 
more upon a human pulse on that May night, in the hush of 
that quiet lecture room. 

As the little moving crowd of men dispersed over the main 
quadrangle to their respective staircases, Langham and Kobert 
stood together a moment in the windy darkness, lit by the 
occasional glimmering of a cloudy moon. 

‘ Thank you, *thanK you, sir ! ’ said the lad, eager and yet 
afraid to speak, Jest he sh\5uld break •fche spell of memory. ‘ I 
should be sorry indeed to have missed that»l ’ 

^ ‘ Ye^ it was fine, extraordinarily fine, the best he has ever 
given, 1 think. Good-night.’ • 

^ And Langharn turned away, hiSj,head sunk on his breast, 
his hands behind him. llobert went to his room conscious 
of a momentary check of feeling. But it soon passed, and 
he sat up late, thinking of the sermon, or pouring out in a 
letter to nis mother the new hero-worship oic which his mind 
was fiulL 

A few days later, as it happened, came an invitation to the 

j unior exhibitioner to spenp an evening at Mr. Grey’s house. 
Slsmere went in a state of curious eagerness and trepidation, 
and came away with a number of fresh impressi^s which, when 
l|e hadfjut them into order, did but quicken his new;*bom sense 
CC devotion. The quiet unpretending house with its exquisite 
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neaiaess and its abundance of books, the fgjnily lif^ wii^ 
heart-happiness underneath, and the gentle trust and couitw- 
on the surface, the littie touches of austerity which bettajt^ 
themselves here and'' there in the household ways — all these^ 
surroundings stole into the lad’s imagination, touched in bins ' 
responsive fibres of taste and feeling. 

But there was some surprise, too, mingled with the charniV 
He came, still shaken, as it were, by the power of the sermon,’ 
expecting to see in the preacher or it the outward and visible 
signs of a leadership which, as he already knew, was a great 
force in Oxford life. His mood wais that of the disciple only 
eager to be enrolled. And what he found was a quiet, friendly, 
host, surrounded by a group of men talking the ordinaty 
pleasant Oxford chit-chat — the river, the schools, the Union, 
the football matches, and so on. Every now and then, as 
Elsmere stood at the edge of the circle listening, the rugged 
face in the ^centre of it would break into a smile, or some boyish* 
speaker would elicit tlie low spontaneous laugh in which tnere 
was such a sound of human fellowship, such a ‘genuine note of 
self-forg«t|uJ;^,ess. ^Sometimes the conversation strayed into 
politics, and then Mr. Grey, an eager - politician, would throw 
back liis head, and talk with more ^;parkle and rapidity, flashii% 
qpcasionally into grim humour which seemed to throw light on 
the innate strength and pugnacity of the peasant and Puritan 
breed from which he sprang. Nothing could be more uifiike 
the inspired philosopher, tlie mystic surrounded by an s^tmk 
school, whom Eobert had been picturing to himself in his walk 
up to the house, through the soft May twilight. 

It was not long before the tutor had learned to take much 
kindly notice of the ardent and yet modest exhibitioner, in 
whose future it was impossible not to feel a sympathetic 
interest. 

‘ You will always find us on Sunday afternoons, before chapeV 
he said to him one day as they parted after watching a footWl 
match in the damp mist^* of the PaVk, and tlw boy’s flush cf 
pleasure showed how i;puch he valiTOd the i)ermission. 

For three years those Sunday half-hours were the great charm*' 
of Eobert Elsmere’s life. When he came to look back upcii 
them, he could remember ^^othing very definite. A few infe-, 
esting scraps of talk about books; a good deal of talk ahdtx^ 
politics, showing in the tutor a living interest in needs and 
training of that broadening democracy on winch the future cl 
England rests ; a few graphic sayings about individuals ; aboi^ 
all, a constant readiness on the host^s part to listen, to sit quiet, 
with the slight unconscious look of fatigue which was so eloquent 
of a strenuous intellectual life, taking kindly heed of anything ^ 
that sincerity, even a stupid awkward sincerity, had got to say 
—these were the sort of impressions they had left behind them, 
reinforced §,lways, indeed, by the cfiie continuous impression ot 
a great soul speaking with difficulty and labour, fiut still 
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tlirpugh an imbleBaished serieaof noble acts and 

TWia after term passed away. Mrs! Elsmere became more 
and more proud of her boy, and more and more assured that her 
years of intelligent devotion to him had won her his entire love 
and confidence, ‘ so long as they both should live : ' she came up 
to seo .him once or twice, making Langham almost flee the 
University because she would be grateful to him in public, and 
attending the boat-races in festiye attire to which she had 
devoted the most anxious attention for Robert’s sake, and which 
made her, dear, good, impracticable soul, the observed of all 
observers. When she came she and Robert talked all day, so 
far as lectures allowed, and most of the night, after their own 
eager, improvident fashion ; and she soon gathered, with that 
Bofemn, half “tragic sense of change which besets a mother’s 
heart at such a moment, that there were many new forces at 
work in her boy’s mind, deep under-currents of fcelipg, stirred 
in him by the Oxford influences, which must before long rise 
powerfully to the surface. 

He was passing from a bright buoyant lad, and a 

man of ardour and convietion. And tlie chief instrument in the 
tfiansformation was Mr. Grey,* 

Elsmere got his first in Moderations easily. But the FinaR 
Schools were a difierent matter. In the first days of his return 
to Oxford, in the October *of his third year, while he was still 
making up his lecture list, and taking a general oversight of the 
work demanded from liim, before plunging definitely into it, he 
was oppressed with a sense that the two years lying before him 
constituted a problem which would be harder to solve than any 
which had yet been set him. It seemed to him in a moment 
which was one of some slackness and reaction, that he liad been 
growing too fast. He liad been making friends besides in far 
too many camps, and the tliouglit, half attractive, half repellent, 
of all those midnight discussions over smouldering fires, which 
Oxford was preparing for *111111, those ‘fascinating moments of 
intellectual fence with minds rvs eager and^ai crude as his own, 
and of all the delightful dipping into the very latest literature, 
which such moments encouraged and involved, seemed to convey 
a sort of warning to the boy’s will tha^^ it was not equal to the 
situation. He was neither dull enough nor great enougli for a 
striking Oxford success. How was he to prevent himself from 
attempting impos|ibilities and achieving a final mediocrity? 
He felt a aisinal certainty that he should never be able to con- 
trol the strayings of Avill and curiosity, now into this patli, now 
into that ; and a still stronger and genuine certainty that it is 
not by such digression that q> man gets up the Ethics or the 
Annals. ^ ^ • 

liangham watch^ him with a half irritable attention. In 
jMfe of fice paralysis of all nathral ambitions in himself, he was 
iflogically keen that Elsmere should win the distinctions of the 
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place. He^ the most labeaiou^ the most 'disinterested, td, 
BchidarB, turned himseK almost into a crafamer for Elamea?^fa 
bentefit. He abused the lad’s multifarious reading, declare 
was no better than dram -drinking, and even preached to him w 
ingenious variety <of mechanical aids to memory and short cuts 
to knowledge, till Kpbert would turn round upon him with soxhe 
triumphasit retort dra^ from his own utterances at »pmo 
sincerer and less discreet moment. In vain. Langham feSlt a 
dismal certainty before mapy weeks were over that Elsmer© 
would miss his first in Greats. He was too curious, too rest* 
less, '■ too passionate about many ^hiogs. Above all he was 
beginning, in the tutor’s opinion, to concern himself disastrously 
early with that most overwhelming and most brain-confusing 
of all human interests — the interest of religion. Grey had made 
him ‘ earnest ’ with a vengeance. 

Elsmere was now attending Grey’s ifiiilosophical lectures, 
following ;them wdth enthusiasm, and making use of them, to SQ 
often happens, for the defence and fortification of views quite 
other than Ixis teacher’s. The whole basis^pf Grey’s thought was 
ardently and Hegelian. He had broken with the popu- 

lar Christianity, but for him, God, consciousness, duty, were Ihe 
only realities. None of the varioys forms of materialist thought « 
^escaped his challenge ; no genuine utterance of the spiritual 
life of man but was sure of his sympatliy. It was toown 
after having prepared himself for the Christian ministry he hEMi 
remained a layman because it had become impossible t^ him ' to 
accept miracle ; and it was evident that the commoner type of 
Churchmen regarded him as an antagonist all the more dangerous 
because he was so sympathetic. But the negative and critical 
side of him w^as what in reality told least upon his pupils. He 
was reserved, he talked with difficulty, and liis respect for tli*^ 
immaturity of the young lives near lum 'was complete. So ti^t 
what he sowed others often reaped, or to quote the expressiem 
of a well-known rationalist about liim : ‘ The 'fories were alwa^ya 
carrying ofi’ his honey To their liive.’ Elsmere, for Instiince, 
took in all that Groyjjliad to give^drank in all the ideal fervour, 
the spiiitual enthusiasm of the great tutor, and then, as Gr^ 
himself would h&ve done some twenty years earlier, carried his 
religious passion so stinjiilated into tno service of the great 
positive tradition around him. 

And at that particular moment in Oxford Idstory, the passage 
from philosophic idealism to glad acquiescei^ in the received 
Christian system, was a peculiarly easy one. It was the mOfit 
natural thing in tlie w^orld tliat a young man of Elsmere^ 
^mperament should rally to the Church. The place waS piito" 
ing through one of those periodical crises of reaction against ^ to 
overdriven rsitionalism, which show themselves with toleraUb 
regularity in any great centre of intellectual activity* Jt bad 
beguti toebe . recognised with a ^reat burst of enthua&asxa ato 
toonishment, that, after all, Mill and Herbert Spencer bad;tot 
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tet word o^;i all things in heaven and earth. And now 
tj^i^ wm exaggerated recoil. A fresh wj^ve of religions romanti- 
disfll was fast gathering strength j the spirit of Newman had 
ri^l^ared in the® place which Newman had loved and left ; 
l®^on was becoming once more popular ’^mong thei most 
trivial souls, and a deep reality among a large proportion of the 
noMer ones, , » 

^ With this movement of opinion Robert had very soon found 
himself in close and sympathetic contact. * The meagre impress 
sihn left upon his boyhood by the somewhat grotesque succes- 
sion of the Harden curates, «<nd by his n*)ther^ shafts of wit at 
their expense, was soon driven out of liim by the stateliness and 
comely beauty of the Church order as it was revealed to him at 
Oxford. The religious air, the solemn beauty of the place itself, 
its innumerable associations with an organised ana venerable 
faith, the great public functions and expressions of that faith, 
possessed the boy’s iin agination more and more. A^ he sat in 
the undergraduates’ gallery at St. Marv’s on the Sundays, when 
the great High Church preacher of the moment occupied the 
pulpit, and looked dowm on the crowded building, %WlfS5f grave 
black-gowned figures, and framed in one continuous belt of 
clBsely packed boyish faces ; » as he listened to the preacher’s 
vibrating voice, rising and falling with tlie orator’s instinct for> 
musical effect ; or as he stood up with tlie great surrounding 
body of undergraduates to send the melody of some Latin hymn 
rollinginto the far recesses of the choir, the sight and the ex- 
perience touched his inmost feeling, and satisfied all the poetical 
and dramatic instincts of a passionate nature. The system 
behind the sight took stronger and stronger hold upon him ; he 
began to wish ardently and continuously to become a part of it, 
to cast in his lot definitely with it. 

One May evening he was wandering by himself along the 
towing-path .which skirts the upper river, a prey to many 
thoughts, to forebodings about the schools whicli were to begin 
in tlire^ weeks, and to siieciilations as to liow liis mother would 
take the news of the second ^lass, wiiicli Ji* himself felt to be 
inevitable. Suddenly, for no ajiparent reason, there Hashed 
into his mind the little conversation with liis mother, whicli had 
taken place nearly four years before, in tlie garden at Trinity. 
He remembered the antagonism wiiicli tJic idea of a clerical life 
for him had raised in both of them, and a smile at his own 
ignorance and h’j mother’s prejudice passed over his quick 
ycting face. He sat down on the grassy bank, a mass of reeds 
at his feet, the shadow’s of the poplars behind him lying across 
the still river ; and opposite, the wide green expanse of the 
great town-meadow, dotted »with white patches of geese and 
herds of grazing horses. Tliere, wdth a se*ise^of sometliing 
solemn ana critical passing over him, he began to dream out his 
future life. * . 

' And when he rose half an hour afteiwvards, and turned his 
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stem hiJnite wards, he knew with an inwayd treflw^ of iitet:* 
that the next great sten of the way was practically tahcp. 
there by the gliding river, and in view of the distant Oxford 
spirea which his fanc% took to witness the^act, he had 
himself in prayer and self-abasement to the ministry of tSie 
Church, 

During the three weeks that followed he made some frUalfie 
efforts to make up lost ground. He had not been idle for A ' 
single day, but he had been, unwise, an intellectual spendthrift, 
living in a continuous succession of entliusiasms, and now at the 
critical moment his stock of nerve ^d energy was at a low^b. 
He went in depressed and tired, his friends watching anxidu^y 
for the result. On the day of the Logic paper, as he emei^^ea 
into the Schools quadrangle, he felt his arm caught by Mr. Grey, 

‘ Come with me for a walk, Elsmere ; you look as if some ^ 
would do you good.* * ^ 

Robert acquiesced, and the two men turned into the passage 
way leading out on to Radcliffe Square. 

have aono for myself, sir,* said the jmutli with a sigh, half 
impatieste^^rhiilf depression. ‘ It seems to me to-day that I had 
neither mind nor memory. If I get a'second I shall be lucky.* 

‘ Oh, you will get your second whatever happens,* said Mr. 
^Qrey quietly, ‘and you mustn’t be too much cast doWn about ii 
if you don’t get your first.* 

This implied acceptance of his partial defeat, coming^^from 
another’s lips, struck the excitable llobert like a lash. It 
oidy what he bad been saying lo himself, but in the most pessi- 
mist forecasts we make for ourselves, there is always an under 
protest of liope. 

‘I have been wasting my time here lately,* he said, hurriedly 
raising his college cap from his brows as it it oppressed them, 
and pushing his hair back with a weary restless gestura 

‘ Ino,* said Mr. Grey, turning his kind frank eyes upon him. 

* As far as general training goes, you have not wasted your time 
at all There are many mever meri^who don’t get a first 
and yet it is good for them to be here — so long as they are not 
loungers and idlers, ot course. And you have not been a lounger : 
you have been headstrong, and a little over-confident, perhaps,^ 
— the speaker’s smile took all the sting out of the words — ‘ but 
you have grown into a man, and you are fit now for man’s work.' ^ 
Don’t let yourself be depressed, Elsmere. You will do betto’^iu 
life than you have done in examination.* 

The young man was deeply touched. This tone of personal 
comment and admonition was very rare with Mr. Grey. HO 
felt a sudden consciousness of a snared burdeii whi^h was In* 
finitely soothing, and though he i^iade no answer, his face loi^ 
fiomething gf its harassed look as the two walked on togeUiO^ 
down Oriel Street and into Merton Meadows. 

‘Have you aiw immediate plans?* said Mr. Grey,«a8 ^ 
turned into the Broad Walk, now in the full leafage cl , 









under a brkk western wind* blowing from the 

‘ ieast I suppose it will be no good my trying for a 

^ fe||Mimp* But I meant to tell you, sir, 6f one thing — I have 
ib|!w W J^y mind td take orders/ - « . 

^*You have 1 When 1 * 

*J(^te Js^tely. ^ So that fixes me, I suppose, to come back for 
divuuty lectures in the autumn/ 

Mk Grey said nothing for a whila and they strolled in and 
out of the great shadows thrown by the elms across their path. 

‘ You fern no difficulties in Jfhe way ? ^ ho asked at last, with a 
('ortain quick brusqueness of manner. 

‘Ifo,’i^d Robert eagerly, ‘I never had any. Perhaps/ he 
added, with a sudden humility, ‘ it is because I have never gone 
(1©W> enough. What I believe might have been worth more i£ I 
lian had more struggle ; but it has all seemed so plain.* 

T3m young voice spiking with hesitation and rescue,. and 
yet with a deep inner conviction, was pleasant to hear. Mr. 
Grey turned towards it,^and the great eyes under the furrowed 
brow had a peculiar gentleness of expression. ^ 

* Ypu will probably be very happy in the life,’ he said. ‘ The 
Ohufch wants men of your sort.’^ 

But through all the sympathy of the tone Robert was con- 
scious of a veu between them. He knew, of course, pretty much 
what it was, and with a sudden impulse he felt that he would 
haTO given worlds to break through it and. talk frankly with 
this nmn whom he revered beyond all others, wide as was the 
intellectual difierence between them. But the tutor’s reticence 
and the younger man’s respect prevented it. 

When the unlucky second class was actually proclaimed to 
the world, Langham took it to heart perhaps more than either 
Elsmere or his mother. No one knew better than he what 
Elsmere’s gifts were. It was absurd that he should not have 
made more of them in sight of the public. cl^ricaHsme, 
rmnerm /’ was about tho gist of Langham’s mood during 
tlie days that followed on the cla^s list. v; 

Elsmere, however, did not divulge his intention of taking 
orders to him .till ten days afterwards, when he had carried off 
Langliam to stay at Harden, and he and liis old tutor were 
smokmg in his mother’s little garden one moonlit night. 

When he had finished his statement Langham stood still a 
»]^oment watching the wreaths of smoke as they curled and 
vanifihedL The curipus interest in Elsmere’s career, which 
du{%|? a certain number of months had made him almost 
practical, almost energetic, had disappeared. He was his own 
languid, pmi'adoxical self. 

after all,’ he said at last, very slowly, ‘the^iifficulty 
lies Jn preaduing anything. One may as well preacfi a respect- 
ablemythoipgy as anything bIbbp , 

* Wmt do you mean by a mythology ? ’ cried Robert hotly. 
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ideas, or experiences, persopfi©^* saM 
'^ytilEng away. ‘I t«i.ke it t^ey are the subject-matter. 
theologies.* - ^ 

*I don*t understand you, ^ said Robei;t, flushing. 

CSifistian, facti^ have been the medium by which ideas tbe #6rM 
could not otherwise have come at have been communicated 
man. ^Christian theology is a system of ideas indeed, Imt of 
ideas realised, made manifest in tacts.* i 

Langham looked at him for a moment, undecided ; then that 
suppressed irritation we have already spoken of broke tht^ugll. 

* How do you know they are facte 1 * he said drily. 

The younger man took up the challenge with all his hatntal 
eagerness, and the conversation resolved itself into a discussion 
of Christian evidences. Or rather Robert held forth, and 
ham kept him going by an occasional remark which acted Hk!® 
the prick of a ^ur. The tutor’s psychological curiosity was 
soon satisfied. He declared to himself that the intellect had • 
precious little to do with Elsmere’s Christianitv. He bad got 
hold of all the stoclc apologetic arguments, and used them, his 
compf^eiiitWL- admitted, with ability and ingenuity. But ^ey 
were merely the outworks of the eitadel. The inmost fortress 
was held by something wholly distinct from intellectual* 
viction— by moral passion, by love, by feeling, by that mysticism, 
in shorty which no nealthy youth should be without. 

‘He imagines he has satisfied his intellect,* was the inward 
comment of one cf the most melancholy of sceptics, * and he has 
never so much as exerted it. What a brute I am to protest J ' 

^ And suddenly Langham threw up the sponge. He held imt 
his hand to his companion, a momentary gleam of tenderness in 
his black eyes, such as on one or two critical occasions before 
had disarmed the impetuous Elsmere. 

‘No use to discuss it further. You have a strong case, df 
course, and you have put it well. ^ Only, when you are peg^g 
away at reforming and enlightening the «fworld, don’t triple 
too much on the people who hdve more than enough to do^to 
enlighten themselves.* « r; 

As to Mrs. Elsmere, in this new turn of her son*s fortunes, 
she realised with humorous distinctness that for some years paet 
Robert had been educating her as well as himsell Her oln re- 
bellious sense of something inherently absurd in the lexical 
status had been gradually slain in her by her long cemtiat 
through him with the finer and more ^ imposing aspects^ 
church life. She was still on light skirmishmg terns with 
Harden curates, and at times she would flam© out into; the 
wildest, wittiest threats and gibei^ for the momentary 
tion of her own essentially l%j instincts ; but at bot’tom fito 
knew per^j^ctly well that, when the moment came, no fiyMer 
could oe more loyal, more easily imposed upon^ tlwa: 
would be. ^ • 

^1 suppose, then, Robert, we shall bd back at Muiwwsil 
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Jiottg/ Ahe sail to,him one morning abruptly; studying him 
Iii 0 out of her small twinkling eyes. « What dignity there 
id3?eady in the young lightly-built frame ! what frankness 
Imd cmracter in the irregular, attractive face ! 

Moiher,' cried Elsmere indignantly, ‘ what do you takei me 
for I Do you imagine I am going to bury myself in the country 
at five or six-and-twenty, take six hundred a year, and nothing 
to do for it ? That would be a deserter^s act indeed.^ 

Miu Elsmere shrugged her shoulders. ‘t)h, I supposed you 
«g|rotdd insist on killing yourself, to begin with. To most people 
nowadays that seems to be themecessary preliminary of a useful 
oare^/ 

Robert laughed and kissed her, but her question had stirred 
him so much that he sat down that very evening to write to Ms 
cou^ Mowbray Elsmere. He announced to him that he was 
about to read for orders, and that at the same time he re- 
linquished all claim on the living of Murewell. ‘ Do ’\^at you 
Eke with it when it falls vacant,^ he wrote, ‘ without reference 
to me. My views are strong that before a clergyman in health 
and strength, and in no immediate want of mojLey, him- 

self the luxury of a country parish, he is bound, tor some years 
gt a«y rate, to meet the challengie of evil and poverty where the 
fight is hardest— among our English town population.’ 

Sir Mowbray Elsmere replied curtly in a day or two to the 
that Robert’s letter seemed to him superfluous. He, Sir 
Mowbray, had nothing to do with his cousin’s .views. When the 
Uving was vacant — ^the present holder, however, was uncommon 
tough and did not mean dying — he should follow out the in- 
strc^ons of his father’s will, and if Robert did not want the 
tiling he could say so. 

In the autumn Robert and his mother went back to Oxford. 
The following spring he redeemed his Oxford reputation com- 
pletely by winning a Fellowship at Merton after a brilliant 
tight with some of the best men of his year, and in J une he was 
cmainecL * * 

In the summer term some teaching work was offered him at 
Merton, and by Mr. Grey’s advice he accepted it, thus postpon- 
ing for a while that London curacy and that stout grapple with 
human need at its sor^t for which his s^ul was pining. ‘ Stay 
here a year or two^’ Grey said bluntly ; ‘ you are at the beginning 
,of your best learnmg time, and you are not one of the natures 
^wlm ean do without Jbooks. You will be all the better worth 
iiavEig afterwards, and there is no lack of work here for a man’s 


Langham took the same line, and Elsmere submitted. Three 
nsi^y and fruitful years foUojred. The young lecturer de- 
an amazing power of work. That conc^atration which 
ha mMi been unable to achieve for himself his will Vas strong 
mough to tnaintam when it was a question of m^ing the 
" of a ooUege class in which he was deeply interestei 
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]E|ie became a stimulating and successful baadllir, and aii#f 
mbsi j^nular of me^. His passionate sense ol 
towards nis pupils made him load himself with burdem 
he was constantly physically unequal, and dll the vaoMbleMi 
almost as full as the terms, j^d as he was oom|)aratl’Vid|y a 
man of means, his generous impetuous temper wm abte'^Al! 
gratify itself in ways that would have been impossible to 0tliees^ 
The story of his summer reading parties, for instance, if rCJie 
could have unravelled it, would have been f ound to be ime 
string of acts of kindness towards men poorer and duHer woa 
himself. " i , ; v 

At the same time he formed close and e^er relations^ with 
the heads of the reli^ous par^ in Oxford, Hifl mother^ Bwi- 
pelical training of him and Mr. Gre/s influence, togertjher^ 
naps, with certain drifts of temperament, prevented him feto 
becoming a High Churchman. The sacramental^ (^remonial 
view of* the Church never took hold upon him. to the 

English Church as a great national institution for the promot^n 
of God’s work on earth no one could Jfiave been more deeply 
loyaljiffind-inone icoming close to him could mistake the fervour 
and passion of his Christian feeling. At the same time he did 
not know what rancour or bitterness meant, so that men<ef aii 
shades of Christian belief reckoned a friend in him, and he went 
through life surrounded by an unusual, perham a danfi^ous 
amount of liking and affection. He threw nims^ ardenwhito 
the charitable work of Oxford, now helping a High CbUlieh 
vicar, and now toiling with Gt‘ey »‘-nd one or two other liben^ 
fellows, at the maintenance of a coffee-palace and lecttncMOom 
just started by them in one of the suburbs ; while in the Second 
year of his lectureship the success of some first attempta at 
preaching fixed the attention of the religious leaders upoP him 
as upon a man certain to make his mark. 

So the three years passed — years not. perhaps, of great intah 
lectual advance, for , other forces in Imr. than those of the 
intellect were mainly to the fore, 'but years certainly of coiltiail- 
ous growth in character and moral experience. And at the lend 
of them Mowbray Elsmere made his ofler, and it was aocepted^v 
The secretH>f it, of course, was overwork. Mrs. Elsm^flirom 
the little house in Merton Street, where she had estaMii^ieil 
herself had watched her boy^s meteoric career throng th^ 
crowds months with very frequent misgivings. No one kxidt 
better than she that Kobert was consti[J;utionally not of the 
toughest fibre, and she realised long before he did 
Oxford life as he was bent on leading it must end for hto in 
premature breakdown. But, as always happens, neither 
remonstrances, nor Mr. Greys common -sense, nor 
fidgety protests had any effect on the young enthusiast to 
g^-slaughter came so easy. During the latter half of Mi ttbd 
year of- teaching he was cofilmually being sent nway 
doctors, and coming back only to break down again. 
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fourth year, the coHapse beciuxie so de> 
he consented, brih^ by the wospeet ol the Holy 
to ^ away for three months to Eg^t and the E^ 
jMCOtenamed by ms mother and a college friend, 
i before their aeparture news reached hinf of the death of 
tibe i^or of Murewell, followed by a formal offer of the living 
fodPlPQi Eir Mowbray. At the moment whe^ the letter arrived he 
mim feeling desperately tired and ill, and m after-life he never 
fcmot thenalf -superstitious thrill and deep*sense of depression 
vdtn which he received it. For within him was a slowly* 
emerging^ despairing conviction that he 'vms indeed physic^y 
the claims of his Oxford work, and if so, still more 
UMihal to graphing with the hardest pastoral labour and the 
wcrs^t form of English poverty. And the coincidence of the 
MlMweli incumbent’s death struck his sensitive mind as a 
JGivm leading. 

yji Eui it Was a painful defeat. He took the letter to Qr®y> 
iQfOjr sticngly ^ vised him to accept. 

^ ^ITou overdrive your ^eruples, Elsmere,’ said the Liberal tutor 
with emph^is. ‘No ope can say^ living with 1206 * sodlh, and 
'im eurafo, is a sinecure. Ae for Mrd town work, it is absurd— 
foujKmldn’t stand it. And after all I imagine, there are some 
souk worth saving out of the towns.’ 

Elsmere pointed out vindictively that family livings were a 
corrupt and indefensible institution. Mr. Grey replied calmly 
that they probabW were, but that the fact did not affect, so far 
m he could see, Elsmere’s competence to fulfil all the duties of 
rector of Murewell. 

. tAfter all, my dear fellow,’ he said, a smile breaking over his 
strong expressive face, ‘ it is well even for reformers to be sane.’ 

Mrs* Elsmere was passive. It seemed to her that she had 
foreseen it all along. She was miserable about his health, but 
she too had a moment of superstition, and would not urge him. 
Murswell was no najne of hawy omen t(j her—she had passed 
the darkest hours of her life tnere. 

In the endllobert asked for* delay, whif^-^vas grudgingly 
glwnted him. Then he and his mother ana friend fled over 
t : he feverishly determined to get weU and cheat the fates, 
after a halcyon time in Palestine #nd Constantinople, a 
whiff ol poisoned air at Cannes, on their way home, acting on a 
few constitutional state, settled matters, liobert was laid up 
for ^Wericfi with mal^ious fever^ and when he stniggled out 
llpfo hot Kiviera sunshine it was clear to himself and 

cive«ybody else that he must do what he could, and not w hat he 
W^uldt in the Christian vineyard. 

I'^Jhfokher,’ he said one day, suddenly looking up at her as she 
antfliear him working, ‘ can you be happy at Murewqll } ’ 

Bmre was a wistfulness in the long thin face, and a pathetic 
accent of sazrender in the voi%e, which huH the mother’s 
.hearts 
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/i loaii be happy wherever you are/ she^said} laying 
mrvom hand on nisublanclied one. / ; 

^ Then give me pen and paper and let me write to MdWh'^. 
I wonder whether the place has changed at all. Heigh I 
How is one to preach to people who have stuffed you ul3f wth 
gooseberries, or sw^g you on gates, or lifted you over puddli^ 
to savo your petticoats? 1 wonder what has become of that 
boy whom I hit in the eye with my bow and arrow, or erf that 
other lout who pummelled me into the middle of next week fbr 
disturbing his bird-trap ? By the way, is the Squire— is Bog^ 
WTendQver — living at the Hall now V 

He turned to ms mother with a sudden start of intereiit. " 
‘So I hear,’ said Mra Elsmere drily. ‘JETe lyon’t be ipndi 
good to you.’ 

He sat on meditating while she went for pen and pap^, He 
had forgotten the Squire of Murewell. But Eoger \^nddyeh 
the fanjious and eccentric owner of Murewell Hall, hermit ana 
scholar, possessed of one of the most magnificent libraries in 
England, and author of books which had carried a revolutionary 
shock' int<i,the heart of English society, was not a figure to be 
overlooked by any rector of Murewell, least of all by one pOB* 
sessed of Bobert’s culture and imagination. e < 

The young man ransacked his memory on the subject with a 
sudden access of interest in his new home that was to be. 

Six weeks later they were in England, and Robert, noT <56n- 
valescent, had accepted an invitation to spend a month in l^g 
Whindale with his mother’s cousins, the Thornburghs, who 
offered him quiet, and bracing air. He was to enter oi| his 
duties at Murewell in July, the bishop, who had been xuMe 
aware of his Oxford reputation, welcoming the new recruit to 
the diocese with marked warmth of manner. 


CHAPTER VI 

* Agnes, if you want any tea, here it is,’ cried Rose, calling _ 
outside through the dining-room window ; ‘ and teU mamihiif 
It was the first of ^/une, and the spell of warmth in which 
^beH Elsmere had arrived was still maintaining itsc^ 
intelligent foreigner dropped into the flower-sprinkj^ vik||i^ 
might have believed that, after all, Englan^, and even Norilieil^ 
England, had a summer. Early in the season as it was, the Ctp 
was already drawing the colour out of the hills; the young 
green, hardly a week or two old. was darkening. Except the 
oaks. They were brilliance iteeif against the Wiinous gitray- 
■blue sky. So were the beeches, them young downy Imvmpa^ 
unpack^, tumbling loosely open to the light. But thn kimOi 
ana the birches am the hawthorns were aLceady sobered hlfn 
longer acquaintance with life and Phoebua 
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, faiming herself with a portenttus hat, which when 

m It# Pi^oper place Served her, apparent^, both as hat and as 
pariMSfot She seemed to have been rtinmng races with a fine 
, ^idDyU, who lay at her feet panting, but studying her with Ms 
; Wght eyes, and evidently ready to be off aga^p at the first in- 
dkiation that his playmate had recovered her wind. Chhttie 
was coming lazily over the lawn, stretching each leg bejjiind her 
she walked, tail arched, green eyes flaming in the sun, a 
Model of treacherous beauty. # 

^ ^(^^ttie, you fiend, come here! ’•cried Hose, holding out a 
hsma to her; ‘if Miss Barks were ever jpretty she must have 
looked like you at tliis momelit.* 

‘ I won’t have Chattie put upon/ said Agnes, establishing 
heir^lf at the other side of the little tea-table ; ‘ she has done 
you no harm. Come to me, bcastie. I won’t compare you to 
aisa^eeable old maids.’ 

^!lSe cat looked from one sister to the other, blinking ; then 
^th a sudden magnificent spring leaped on to Agnes’si lap and 
burled kerself up there. 

* Nothing but cupboard love,’ said Bose scornfully, in j^nswer 
to Afipaes’s laugh; ‘she knows you will giv’t heF bread and 
^bu|^r and I won’t, out of a double regard for my skirts and her 
morals. Oh, dear mel Miss* Barks was quite seraphic last 
night : she never made a single remark about my clothes, and 
Me didn’t even say to me as me generally does, with an air of 
cpihpassion, that she quite understands how hard it must be to 
kMp in tune.’” 

‘ The amusing thing was Mrs. Seaton and Mr. Elsmere,’ said 
Agpes. ‘I just love, as Mrs. Thornburgh says, to hear her in- 
Swcting other people in their own particular trades. She 
didn’t get much change out of him.’ 

Bose gave A^es her tea, and then, bending forward, with 
one* hand on her heart, said in a stage vmisper, with a 
dramatic glance round the garden, ‘ My heart is whole. How 
is yours?’ • • • 

^Intact* said .^^nes calmly, ‘^as that French bric-^-brac man 
ijn the Brompton Boad used to say of his pcpts^ But he is very 
niqp.^ 

. charming I But when my destiny arrives ’-—and Eose, 
Miunmig to her tea, swept her little hand with a teaspoon in 

f eloquently round — ‘he won’t have his hair cut close* I must 
tYe luxuriant locks, and I will tiike no excuse ! U7ie clievelure 
poHe^ the eye of mn eagle, the moiistaclie of a hero, the hand 
of a Eubinstein, and, if it pleases him, tlie temper of a fiend. 
He will be odious, insuflerable for all the world besides, except 
fpr me ; and for me he will be heaven.’ 

*She threw herself back, a twinkle in her bright eye, but a 
little flush of something half real on her cheek. 

doubV said Agnes dri^. ‘But you can’t wonder if 
mfider the*circumstanoes I don’r pine for a brother-indaw. To 
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to tho flubjoot, however, Oatherj|Be liked 
fiitideo/ ' (k ■ ' ' ' 

‘ Ohj that doesn't count,* replied Rose discontentedly • 
erine likes everybody — of a certain sort— find everyfiody 
Catherine.* ^ ‘ ‘ 

‘Does that mean, Miss Hasty,’ said her sister, ^ tha4r you hwW 
made up your mind Catherine will never marry?* ' 

‘ Marry 1 * cried Rose. ‘ You might as well talk of marryiit|^ 
Westminster Abbey.* - 

Agnes looked at her attentively. Rose’s fun had a deotd^' 
lack of sweetness. ‘After all,* she^said demurely, ‘St. ERKsateft 
married.* ^ > ' 

‘Yes, but then she was a princess. Reasons of Statip^’ 
Catherine were “ her Royal Highness ** it would be her duty 
marry, which would just make all the difference. Duty! 
hate the word.* v i 

And Rose took up a fir-cone lying near and threw it at th^ 
nose of the colliCj who made a jump at it, and then resum^ alt 
attitude of blinking and dignified protect against his mistWta% 
follies.^ .V. 

Agnes again studied her sister. ‘ What’s the matter with yOU^ 
Rose?* - ‘ 

‘The usual thing, my dear,* replied Rose curtly, ‘only more 
so. I had a letter this morning from Carry Ford — ^tne daughter, 
you know, of those nice people I stayed in Manchester with ifet 
year. Well, she wants me to go and stay the winter with 
and study under a first-rate mai<^ Franzen, who is to be dai 
Manchester two days a week during the winter. I haven’t UlM 
a word about it — what’s the use ? i know all Catherine’s 
ments by heart, Manchester is not Whindale, and papa wished 
us to live in Whindale; I am not somebody else and zmedu^ 

earn my bread ; and art is not relipon ; and ^ * 

‘Wheels!* exclaimed Agnes. ‘Catherine, I suppose, home 
from Whinborough.* ' 

Rose got up and peered through the rhododendron buslM at 
the top of the wall .which shut them off from the road. 

‘Catherine, and an unknown. Catheiine driving at a fO^ 
pace, and the unknown walking beside her. Oh, I see, ^ OOUl^ 
— Mr. Elsmere. He wiP come in to tea, so 1*11 go for a cu|l ; lit 
is his duty to call on us to-day.* " ^ ^ ^ 

When Rose came back in the wake of her mother, Catherine 
and Robert Elsmere were coming up the drpye. Swnething haS 
given Catherine more colour than usual, and as Mrs. Leybtmt 
shook hands with the young clergyman her mother’s eyes turned 
approvingly to her eldest daughter, ‘After all, she is as haaa# 
some as Rose,’ she said to herself*— ‘ though it is quite a 
style.* ' 'ft.*' 

; Eos^ who was always tea -maker, dispensed her wiWij 
Catherine took her favourite Idw seat peside her mother, diijw 
ing Mrs, Leybum’s thin mittened hand awhile tenderly hslhw 
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and Agpes set up a Hvetly ^osu^p on the subject d 
W0 Vhomburghs’ guests, in which Rose jojn^, while Cataerine 
loiikei on. She seemed a|)art from the rest, Robert 

not, clearly, by her own will, but by virtue of a differ- 
ence of temperament which could not but rnake^ itself felt. , Yet 
(Mtcer aS' Rose passed her, Robert saw her stretch out her hand 
and touch her sister caressingly, with a bright upward Wok and 
epaile m though she would say, ‘ Is all ^ell ? have you had a 
good time this afternoon, Roschen Clejffrly the strong con^ 
templa^ve nature was not strong enough to dispense with any 
of the, little wants and cravings of human affection. Compared 
to the main impression she was making on him, her suppliant 
d^itude at her mother’s feet and her caress of her sister were 
like flowers breaking through the stern March soil and changing 
the whole spirit of helds. 

Presently he said something of Oxford, and mentioned 
Morton. lostantly Mrs. Leyburn fell upon him. Had he ever 
seen Mr* S- who had been a Fellow there, and Rdbe’s god- 
father 1 . 

‘I don’t acknowledge him,’ said Rose, pouting* MDther 
peopW’s godfathers give them mugs and corals. Mine never 
me ansrfching but a Conco^ance.’ 

;]^bert laugh^, and proved to their satisfaction that Mr. 
S' - - - — had been extinct before his day. But could they ask 
him any other questions? Mrs. Ley bum became quite ani- 
ms^ed, and, diving into her memory, produced a number of 
frogmeiitary reminiscences of her husband’s Queen’s friends, 
asking him for information about each and all of them. The 
young man disentangled all her questions, racked his brains to 
answer, and showed all through a quick friendliness, a charming 
dofarence as of youth to age, which confirmed the liking of the 
wMe narty for him. Then the mention of an associate of 
RLchard Ley burn’s youth, who had been one of the Tractarian 
Waders, led him in^ talk of Oxford changes and the influences 
of the pi^sent.. He drew fch* them thd famous High Church 
preacher of tk© moment, described the great* spectacle of his 
Bampton Lectures, by which Oxford had be5n recently thrilled, 
and oave a dramatic account of a sermon on evolution preached 
by tjto hermit-veteran Pusey, as thougji by another Elias re- 
turning to the world to deliver a last warning message to men. 
CWthennc» listened absorbed, her deep eyes fixed upon him. And 
UllOUgh all he said was pitched in a vivacious narrative kej 
knd addressed as much to the others as to her, inwardly it 
loomed to him that his one object aU through was to touch and 
her attention. 

! The% in answer to inquiries^about himself, he fell to describ- 
M St* Anselm’s with enthusiasm,— its growth, its Provost, its 
ellMiliveiiesB as a great educational machine, the impression it 
bod mode an Oxford and thO country. This led him naturally 
of Mr. Grey, then, next to the Provost, the most promi- 
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oent %iiJre m the coHege ; and once embarked on 
heoame more eloquenj, and interesting thah ever. The oirdbe^ 
women listened to him as to a voice from the large worli > 
made them feel the beat of the great currents of English tile 
and tpiought ; he seemed to bring the stir and rush of our eentiti 
English society into the deep quiet of their valley. ^ Even the 
bright-lmired llose, idly swinging her pretty foot, with a heed 
full of dreams and disdontent, was beguiled, and for the momeoi 
seemed to lose her restless sen in listening. . 

He told an exciting story of a bad election riot in Oxford 
which had been quelled at consi(Jj&rable personal risk by 
Grey, who had gained his influence in the town by a devorion 
of years to the policy of breaking down as far as possible the old 
venomous feud between city and university. 

When he paused, Mrs. Ley burn said, vaguely, ‘Did yon iftf 
he was a canon of somewhere V 

‘ Oh no,^ said Robert, smiling, ‘ he is not a clergyman.’ : , , 

‘ But you said he preached,^ said Agnes. 

‘ Yes— but lay sermons— addresses. He is not one of iii| efOUf 
according tq,vour standard and mina’ 

‘A Nonconformist r sighed Mrs<> Leybum. *Oh, I know 
they have let in everybody now.’ ♦ 

‘ Well, if you like,’ said Robert. ‘ What I meant was liiat bis 
opinions are not orthodox. He could not be a clergyms*n, but 
he is one of the noblest of men ! ’ ^ ; 

He spoke with aflfectionate warmtk Then suddenly CUrtii- 
erine’s eyes met liis, and he felt a') involuntary start. A veil 
had fallen over them ; her sweet moved sympathy was gone ; 
she seemed to have shrunk into herself. 

She turned to Mrs. Ley bum. ‘ Mother, do you know^ I hnVfO 
all sorts of messages from Aunt Ellen ’ — ^and m an under^voioe 
she began to give Mrs. Leybum the news of her afternoon 
exp^tion. .. 

Rose and Agnes soon plimged young; Eli^mere into another 
stream of talk. But he kept his feehng of perplexity. ; Sis 
experience of othar women seemed to give him nothing to go 
upon with regard to Miss Ley burn. 

Presently Catherine got up and drew her plain little bkiic 
cape round her again. , 

‘My dear!’ remonstrated Mrs. Ley burn. ‘Where are you 
off to now?’ 

‘ To the Backhouses, mother ’ she said in a low voice ; ‘ I 
not been there for two days. 1 must go thi4 evening.’ 

^ Mrs. Leyburn said no more. Catherine’s ‘ musts ’ were never 
disputed. She moved towards Elsmere with outstretched hand* 
But he also sprang up. 

‘I, too, must be going,’ he said ; ‘ I have paid you an unecb- 
sdonable visit. If you are going past the vicarage, 
bom, may I escort you so far ? ’ © o * 

She stood quietly waiting while he made his farewellSi 
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on h^r sister during the p&use, was struck with 
jia^kig sense of something out of the common. She could 
hardly have defined her impression, but Catherine seemed more 
aUve to the outer world, more like other people, less nun-like, 
thim usual » « 

When they had left the garden together, as they had come 
into it, and Mrs. Leyburn, complaining of chillinessi had re- 
treated to the drawing-room. Rose laia a quick hand on her 
sister’s arm. . » * . 

* You say Catherine likes him ? Owl 1 what is a great deal 
certain is that he likes^her.’ « ^ 

^ Well,’ said Agnes calmly, — ‘ well, I await your remarks.* 

‘Poor fellow r said Rose mmly, and removed her hand. 

Meanwhile Elsmere and Catherine walked along the valley 
riMui towards the Vicarage. He thought, uneasily, she was a 
little more reserved with him than she had been in those pleasant 
moments after he had overtaken her in the pony-carriage ; but 
sl^l she was always kind, always courteous. And whfit a white 
hand it was, hanging u^pgioved against her dress 1 what a beauti- 
ful dignity and freedom, as of mountain wiqds opd mountain 
streams, in every movement I 

► ^You are bound for High^GhylH’ he said to her as they 
neared the vicarage gate. ^Is it not a long way for you ? You 
have been at a meeting already, your sister said, and teaching 
this morning!* 

He looked down on her with a charming .diffidence as though 
aware that their acquaintance was very young, and yet with a 
wmu eagerness of feeling piercing through. As she paused 
under hfi eye the slightest flush rose to Catherine’s cheek. 
Tkeai she looked up with a smile. It was amusing to be taken 
care of by this tall stranger 1 

‘It is most unfeminine, I am afraid,’ she said, ‘ but I couldn’t 
be tired if I tried.’ 

Ekmere graspejjl her hand. 

- ‘You make me feel mysblf more titan ever a shocking ex- 
ample,’ he said, letting it go with a little ^sigh. The smart of 
his own renunciation was still keen in nim. She lingered a 
tiioment, could find nothing to say, threw him a look all shy 
sympathy and loveW pity, and was gone. 

In the evening Robert got an ex^anation of that sudden 
stifiTenhm in his auditor of the afternoon, which had perplexed 
him. Ble and the yicar were sitting smoking in the study after 
dinner^ and the ingenious young man managed to shift the con- 
versation on to the Ley burns, as he had managed to shift it 
<mc6 or twice before that day, flattering himself, of courseL on 
each occasion that his manceu^res were beyond detection. The 
itear, good soul, by virtue or his original discovery, detected 
HiOrn and with a sense of appropriation in the matter, not 
at all unmixed with a sense oi triumph over Mrs. T., kept the 
bi^ lolling merrily. 
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. . seems to have tery strong I*eiigi<3to8f 

said fcjbert, d propos rf some ipemark of the vioar*s a« 
asSsistance she was to him in the school. ^ -i 

‘ she is her father’s daughter,* said the yicar gemally, Bf ; 
had hie oldest coat on, his favourite pipe between his lips, and 
a bit of domestic carpentering on,nis knee at which he IVft. 
fiddling and, bejng perfectly happy^ was also 

amiable. ‘Eichard Ley burn was a fanatic — as mild 
please, but immovable.’ 

‘What liner 

‘Evangelical, with a^dashof Quakerism. He lent me Madiia^ 
Guyon’s Life once to read. I didn’t appreciate it. I told him 
that for all her religion she seemed to me to have a deal of tpiO 
vixen in her. He could hardly get over it : it nearly broke 01^ 
friendship.^ But I suppose he was very like her, exc^t thaiii 
in my opinion, his nature was sweeter. He was a fatalist-^-aaw 
leadings o^Providence in every little thing. And such a dreamei^l 
When he came to live here just before his death, and nil Idf 
active life was taken on him, I believe half his time he was seis- 
ing visiDns. *He used to wander over the fells and meet yoh 
with a start, as though you belonged to another world than thi 
one he was walking m.’ % 

‘ And his eldest daughter was much with him V 
‘ The apple of his eye. She understood him. He could tailk 
hi$ soul out to her. The others, of course, were children ; ana 
his wife — ^well, his v:ife was just what you see her npw, |k>o? 
thing. He must have married her y» hep she was very ^ang 
and very pretty. She was a squire’s daughter somewhem 
near the school of which he was master — a good family, I be* 
lieve — she’ll tell you so, in a ladylike way. He wps 
fidgety about her health. He loved her^ I suppo^ or iiad loved 
her. But it was Catherine who had his mind ; Catherixie nrfo 
was his friend. She adored him, I believe there was alwayt It 
sort of pity in her heart for him too. But at cny rate be miMie 
her and trained her. He poured all* his ideas and convictions 
into her.’ ^ ^ ‘ 

^ Which were strong ?’ i d 

‘ Uncommonly. For all his gentle, ethereal look, you oouM 
neither bend nor break him. I don’t believe anyoodv b# 
Eichard Leybum could have gone through Oxford at the nciilt 
of the Oxford Movement, and, so to speak, have known nothnig 
about it, while living all the time for religion He had ft 
deal in common with the Quakers, as I said ; a great dm 
aommon with the Wesleyans; but he was very loyal to Ite 
Church all the same. He regarded it as the golden measu^ 
George Herbert was his favourite poet. He used to cany I * 

poems about with him on the mountains, and an e3r“" 

Ukristian Tear-— the only thing he ever took from _ ^ 

Ohurchmen—which he had made^for himself, and whK& 
Catherine knew by heart. In some ways he was not a 









w>0^ bikVf liad t^e Church mal;^ peace with the Bis- 
he-was all for upetting tests &qi far p Noncojaformity 
W«H3 cottcemed. But he drew the most rigid line between bdief 
nicli unbelief. He^ would not have dined at the same table with 
h Unitarian if he could have helped it. I remember a furious 
his in the JRecord against admitting Unitarians to the 
Universities or allowing them to sit in Parliament. England is 
a^Chiistian State, he said ; they are not Christians ; thev have 
no right in her except on sufferance. Well, I suppose he was 
about right,^ said the vicar with a sigh. ‘We are all so half- 
beo^rtod nowadays.’ ^ » 

^ Hot he,’ cried Robert hotly. ‘WIio are we that because a 
nsan differs from us in opinion we are to shut him out from the 
aduoalion of political ana civil duty ? But never mind, Cousin 
Wi}liain« Go on.’ 

‘There’s no more, that I remember, except that of course 
Catiberine took all these ideas from him. He wouldn’t let his child- 
ren know any unbeliever, however apparently worthy and good. 
He impressed it uiKjn them as their special sacrea duty, in a 
. time of wicked enmity to religion, to cherish thg^faith^ana the 
whole faith. He wished his wife and daughters to live on here 
► alter Ms death that they might be less in danger spiritually 
than in the big world, and that they might have more oppor- 
tunity of living the old-fashioned Christian life. There was also 
some mystical idea, I think, of making up through his children 
ior the godless lives of their forefathers. JEIe used to reproach 
Mmself lor having in his prosperous days neglected his ramily, 
smne of whom he might liave helped to raise.’ 

‘ Well, but,’ said Robert, ‘ all very well for Miss Ley bum, but 
I don’t see the father in the two younger girls.’ 

‘Ah, there is Catherine’s difficulty,’ said the vicar, shrugging 
hsfl Moulders. ‘Poor thing! How well I remember her after 
her lather’s death ! She came down to see me in the dining- 
room about somp arrangement for the funeral. She was onij 
sixteen, so pale and tliiii with nursingf I said something about 
the comfort she had been to her father. Sh^took my hand and 
burst into tears. “ He was so good ! ” sh5 said ; “.-I loved him 
BO I Oh, Mr. Thornburgh, help me to look after the others 1 ” 
And that’s been her one thought sjpce then — that, next to 
IMlowing the narrow road.’ 

The vicar had begun to speak with emotion, as generally 
happened to him whenever he was beguiled into much speecn 
about Catherine jL<eyburn. There must have been something 
’ great somewhere in the insignificant elderly man. A meanw 
, .soul so easily have been jealous of this girl with her in- 
convexuently Mgh standard^ and her influence, surpassing his 
in his own domain. 

. ‘i should like to know the secret of the little musician’s inde- 
said Robert, musing. ‘There might be no tie of 
W her and the elder, so far as I can sea’ 


\ 
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* (Si, I don’t know that ! There’s more| than you thanks 
CJatherine wouldn’t haye kept her hold over her so m:fMB 
falls. Oenerallj^ she gets her way, except about the musia There 
Bose sticks to it.’ e . ‘ ^ 

‘ And why shouldn’t she 1’ 

*Ah, well, you see, my dear fellow, I am old 
you’re net, to remember what people in the old days usM 
think about art. Of cohrse nowadays we all say very due things 
about it ; but Bichard Leyburn would no more have admittm 
that a girl who hadn’t got her own bread or her family’s to mrn 
by it was justified in spending her time in fiddling than fae 
would have approved or her spending it in dancing. I ha)ve 
heard him take a text out of the Imitation and lecture Bdse 
when she was quite a baby for pestering any stray person ihe 
could get hold of to give her music-lessons. “Woe to them?^ 
yes, that was it — “ that inquire many curious tilings of men, 
and care little about the way of serving me.” However, he 
wasn’t co&istent. Nobody is. It was actually he that brou^t 
Bose her first violin from London in a gfeen baize b^. 
Leyburii took me one night to see her asleep with it on her 
pillow, and all her pretty curls lying over the strings. I dare* 
say, poor man, it was one of the acts towards his children that 
tormented his mind in his last hour.’ 

‘ She has certainly had her way about practising it ; she plays 
superbly.’ 

‘Oh yes, she has, had her way. She is a queer mixture^ Is 
Rose. 1 see a touch of the old Le^ bum recklessness infael'; 
and then there is the beauty and refinement of her mother^ 
side of the family. Lately she has got quite out of hand. She 
went to stay witn some relations they have in Manchester, got 
drawn into the musical set there, took to these funny goWns, 
and now she and Catherine are always half at war. Poor 
Catherine said to me the other day, with tears in her eyes, tbst 
she knew Rose thought her as hard as iron. n“But what eaO I 
do ^ ” she i^id. “ I prordised papa.’^ She makes herself miser^ 
able, and it’s no u^’c. I wish the little wild thing would get her- 
self well married. Sne’s not meant for tliis humdrum place, and 
she may kick over the traces.’ 

‘ She’s pretty enough fqr anything and anybody,’ said 

The vicar looked at him sharjily, but the young man’s critical 
and meditative look reassured him. 

The next day, just before early dinner. Rofje and Agn^ wfao 
had been for a walk, were startled^ as they were turning iu^ 
their own gate, by the frantic waving of a white handkorehmf 
from the vicarage garden. It was Mrs. Thornburgh’s aocepi^ 
way of calHng the attention of tfae Burwood inmates, and tiie 
girls walked on. They found the good lady waiting for tfam & 
the drive in a characteristic glow and flutter. 

‘My dears, I have been looking out for you all the morning \ 
I should have come over but for the stores coming, and a tire* 
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floiaae from Randall’s. Tve had to Wgain with him for a. 
'#llole hour about taking back those swee^. I was swindled, of 
coulee, but we should have died if wed had to eat them up. 
Well, now, my dear^ ^ 

The vicar’s wife paused. Her square short figure w^ be- 
tiveeh. the two girls j she had an arm of each, and she looked 
lignbBbantly from one to another, her gray curls flapping across 
im: face as she did so. * 

?^Gg! on, Mrs. Thornburgh,’ cried Rose. '’You make us quite 

nervous.’ 

^^How do you like Mr. ElsmereT she inquired solemnly. 

’ Yery much,’ said both in chorus. 

Mrs. Thornburgh surveyed Rose’s smiling- frankness with a 
little sigh. Things were going grandly, but she could imagine 
a disposition of affairs which would have given her personally 
more pleasure. 

‘ Uow^-r-mould — you — like — him for a brother-in-law 1 ’ she in- 
quired, beginning in a whisper, with slow emphasi?, patting 
Rose’s arm, and bringing out the last words witli a rush. 

Agnes caught the twiidclo in Rose s eye, bu^ shejinswored for 
them both demurely. • 

• have no objection to ei^ertain the idea. But you must 

explain.’ * 

‘Explain!’ cried Mrs. Thornburgh. ‘I should think it 
explains itself. At least if you’d Ix^en in this house tlie last 
twenty ^four hours you’d think so. Since the moment when he 
first met her, it’s been “ Miss Ley burn,” “ Miss Ley burn,” all the 
time. One might have seen it with half an eye from the 
bemnniM.’ 

Mrs. Thornburgh had not seen it with two eyes, as we know, 
till it was pointed out to her ; but her imagination worked with 
equal liveliness backwards or forwards. 

^ *He went to see you yesterday, didn’t he — yes, I Jsnow he 
did — and he ovei'took her in the pony-carriage — the vicar saw 
them from across the valley~and he broflglit her back from your 
house, and then he kept William up till neaiiy twelve talking 
her. And now he wants a picnic. Oli, it^ as plain as a pike- 
staff. And, my dears, nothing to lie said against him. Fifteen 
hiindred a year if he’js a penny. A nicp living, only his mother 
tolook after, and as good a young fellow as ever stepped.’ 

Mrs. Thornburgh stopped, choked almost by her own elo- 
quence. The girls, who had by this time established her between 
; ^m on a garden-seat, look^ at her with smiling composure. 
They were accustomed to letting her have her budget out. 

‘ And now, of course,’ she resumed, taking breath, and chilled 
a little by their silence, ^now,/)f course, I want to know about 
J^l^eriner She regarded them with anxious interrogation. 
Bose, still smiling, slowly shook her head. 

^ * Whati’ cried Mrs. Thombufgh ; then, with charming incon- 
you can’t know anjdihing in two days.* 
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just it,* sjsid Agues, interyeiimg: .* we csauft 
tldl3« iu two days. ^ No one ever will Know anyiidl^^ t#!^ 
Oatherme, if she tal^es.to anybody, till the last minnta^ 

Mra Thornburgh’s face fell, ‘it’s very dif&cult when.^p^|9l^, 
will be so reserved,* she said dolefully. * r v,f. : i. 

The girls acquiesced, but intimated that they saw no wa^;|^i 
of it. 

*At any rate we ean bring them together,* she broke 
brightening again. ‘ We can have picnics, you know, and teiw| 
and all that — ^and watch. '^Now listen.* ^ - 

And the vicar’s wi/e sketched ojit a programme of festivity 
for the next fortnight she had been revolviM in her inventive 
head, which took the sisters’ breath away. Kose bit her 34 f ^ 
keep in her laughter. Agnes with vast self-possession took 
Mrs. Thornburgh in hand. She pointed out firmly that notiw^ 
would be so likely to make Catherine impracticable as loss. 
‘In vain is the net spread,’ etc. She preached from the text 
with a Vorldly wisdom which quickly crushed Mrs. Tkotn- 
burgh. 

‘ W<vll, w/^t am I to do, my dears ? ’ sbfe said at last helplessly* 

‘ Look at the weather ! We must h^^ve some picnics, if it’s only 
to^ amuse Kobert.’ ^ ^ 

*Mrs. Thornburgh spent her life between a condition of effer- 
vescence and a condition of feeling the world too much for JijBr. 
Rose and Agnes, having now reduced her to the latter ftaW 
‘ proceeded cautiously to give her her head again. Theypromisea 
her two or three expeditions and 0 ( e picnic at least ; they md 
they would do their best ; they promised they would r&pokt 
what they saw and be very discreet, both feeling the cotnedy at 
Mrs. Thornburgh as the advocate of discretion ; and then they 
departed to their early dinner, leaving the vicar^s wife decidedly 
less self-confident than they found her. 

‘ The first matrimonial excitement of the family * cried Agnes 
as they walked home. ‘ So far no one can say the Miss Leybufns 
have been besieged ! ’ ^ 

‘It will be aljlmoonshine,’ R<ftse replied decisively. ^ Mr. 
mere may lose his h'eart ; we may aid and abet him j Catherine viw 
live in the clouds for a few weeks, and come down from thean M 
the end with the air of an angel, to give him his coup de 
As I said before— poor iellow ! ’ 

Agnes made no answer. She was never so positive as Ross, 
and on the whole did not find herself the worse for it in ,liia 
Besides, she understood that there was a sofeness at the bottom 
of Rose’s heart that was always showing itself in unexpe^M^ 
connections. . ^ 

There was no necessity, indeed, for elaborate sdiemes lor 
assisting Providence. Mrs. Thornburgh liad her picnics and ner 
expeditions, but without them Robert Elsmere would h&m 
still man enough to see Catherine Leybum eveijt day,, , Be 
loitered about the roads along which she must needs pass ^ 
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^ etfioed of charity ; he oflPei^ the ficar to take a class 
s&ool, and was naively exultant that the vicar curiously 
tb fix an hour when- he must needs see Miss Ley bum 
or homing on tfee same errand ; he dropped into Burwood 
any conceivable pretext, till Bose and lost all incon- 

^vMient respect for nis cloth and -Mrs. Leyburn sent him on 
errands ; and he even insisted that Catherine and the vicar 
sfidvdd make use of him and his pastoral Services in one or two 
eases of sickness or poverty under their care. Catherine, 
with a little more reserve than usual, took him one day to the 
introduced him to the poor crippled son who was 
liiely to live on paralysed for some time, under the weight, 
moreover, of a black cloud of depression which seldom lifted. 
Mrs; Tyson kept her talking in the room, and she never forgot 
th^ scone. It showed her a new aspect of a man whose iniel- 
IdCtlml life was becoming plain to her, while his moral life was 
still something of a mystery. The look in Elsmere’s f^ce as he 
sat bending over the maimed young farmer, the strength and 
tenderness of the man, t]ie diffidence of the few religious thingh 
he said, and yet the reality and force of them, st,ruckher power- 
fully. He had forgotten her, forgotten everything save the 
Mtlpr human need, and the comfort it was his privilege to offer. 
Catherine stood answering Mrs. Tyson at random, the te^rs , 
rising in her eyes. She slipped out while he was still talking, 
and ^ent home strangely moved. 

As to the festivities, she did her best to join in them. The 
sensitive soul often reproached itself afterwards for having 
jugjgled in the matter. it not her dutv to manage a little 

society and gaiety for her sisters sometimes] Her mother could 
hot undertake it, and was always plaintively protesting that 
Catherine would not be young. So for a short week or two 
Catherine did her best to be young, and climbed the mountain 
grass, or lorded the mountain streams with the energy and the 

B of perfect health, trembling afterwards at night as she 
by her window to tliinkliow much iheer pleasure the day 
had contained. Her life had alj^ays had th^ tetision of a bent 
bow. It seemed to her once or twice during this fortnight as 
though something were suddenly relaxed in her,^nd she felt a 
s jdft Buhyan-like terror of backsliding,^of falling away. But 
sbo never confessed herself fully ; she was even blind to what 
hc^l^ perspicacity would have seen so readily in another’s case — 
the 'little arts and iganoeuvres of those about her. It did not 
her that Mrs. Thornburgh was more flighty and more 
ebullient than ever j that the vicar’s wife kissed her at odd 
Itoes, and with a quite unwonted effusion ; Or that Agnes and 
’llom whon they were in the wild lieart of the mountains, or 
"^hfidming far and wide in search of sticks for a picnic fire, 
V genius for avoiding Mr. Elsmere, whom both 

liked, and that in consequence his society almost always 
IW HOT. Nor did she ever analyse what would have been the . 

q\ 
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^tfaotloxidE thos^ walks to her without that 
sld% ihai boundiEng step, that picturesque iDQpet«0«s>;4*^ 
There are moments when Nature throws a kina of 
mist and dazzlement round the soul it w^uld fain make jha|ii^> 
The soul ^opes blindly on ; if it saw its wav it might b© tmm 
and draw back, but kind powers lead it genially onward 
a golden darkness. ^ 

Meanwhile if shd* did not know herself, she and Msi^aem 
learnt with wondferful quickness and thoroughness to ‘l 3 ai 0 iW|| 
each other. The two households so near together, and so isolliitBii? 
from the world be»des, were necessarily in constant commilzil* 
cation. And Elsmere made a most stirring element in tliw 
common life. Never had he been more keen, more streniiomt: 
It gave Catherine new lights on modern character altogettat 
to see how he was preparing himself for this Surrey Jildiig^ 
reading up the history, geology, and botany of the Weald and 
its neighbourhood, plunging into reports of agricultural 
missions, or spending his quick brain on village sanitationi with 
the oddest results sometimes, so far as his conversation was 
condferned^ Ai^d then in the middle oi his disquisitions, wMoh 
would keep her breathless with a sense of being whirled through 
space at the tail of an electric kite, the kite would come daw 
vfith a run, and the preacher and reformer would come hat in 
hand to the girl beside him, asking her humbly to advise himi 
to pour out on him some of that practical experience of bets . 
among the poor ,and suffering, for the sake of which he wuld 
in an instant scornfully fling out of sij^ht pJl his own magnificent 
plannings. Never had she told so much of her own life to any 
one ; her consciousness of it sometimes filled her with a sort ^ 
terror, lest she might have been trading, as it were, for her own 
advantage on the sacred things of God. But he would have it. 
His sympathy, his sweetness, his quick spiritual feeling drew* 
the series out of her. And then how his bright fraiife eyes 
would soften ! With what a reverence woyld he touch her hwd 
when she said good-llye ! • 

And on her^ide she felt t^gt she knew almost as much ab^t 
Murewell as he did. She couia imagine the wild beauty of 4she 
Surrey heathland, she could see the white square recto^ wi^^ 
its sloping walled gar^len, the juniper common just outside 
strag^ing village ; she could even picture the strange squill 
solitary in the great Tudor Hall, the author of terrible b^l^ 
against the religion of Christ of which shq shrank from hestriba®^ 
and share the anxieties of the young rector as to his luth^ 
relations towards a personality so marked, and so important tb 
every soul in the little community he was called to rule, 
all was plain sailing ; she understood him perfectly^ and hUr 
gentle comm«Q.ts, or her occasional sarcasms, were mend&ess 
itself. ^ \ 

But it was when he turned to larger things — ^to books, 
ments, leaders of the day — ^that she was often puzzled, somef;lDaW 
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Why woul4 he ^eem to exalt and glorify rebellion 
jigiatUBt estato order in the personiof Mr. Grey? Or 
iSiy. asHient as his own faith was, would he talk as though 
was a purely; personal matter, hardly in itself to be 
the subject of moral judgment at all, and as though right 
belief were, a blessed privilege and boon rather than a law and 
an obligation ? When his comments on men and things* took 
tto ti^;e, she would turn silent, feeling* a kind of painful 
opposition between his venturesome sp^eech and his clergyman's 


And yet, as we all know, thgse ways of speech were not his 
own. He was merely talking the natural Christian language of 
this generation ; whereas sjie, the child of a mystic — solitary, 
intense, and deeply reflective from her earliest youth — was still 
thin king and speaxing in the language of her father’s genera- 
tion. 

But although, as often as his unwariness brought him near 
to these points of jarring, he would hurry away fronf them, 
conscious that here was the one profound difierence between 
them, it was clear to him ‘that insensibly she had^mo^^ further 
than she knew from her f athev’s standpoint. Even among these 
saiiti^es, far from men and literature, she had imconsciously 
felt me breath of her time in sofiae degree. As he penetrated 
deeper into the nature he found it honeycombed, as it were, 
here and there, with beautiful unexpected softnesses and diffi- 
dences. Once, after a long walk, as they were lingering home- 
wards under a cloudy evening sky, he came upon the great 

E roblem of her life — Eose and Eose’s art. He drew her difficulty 
rom her with the most delicate skill. She had laid it bare, and 
was blusljing to think how she had asked his counsel, almost 
before she knew where their talk was leading. How was it 
lawful for the Christian to spend the few short years of the 
earthly combat in any pursuit, however noble and exqidsite, 
wMoh merely aimed at the gratification of the senses, and im- 
plied in Hie pursuer tne emphasising rathel* than the surrender 
of self? ^ ' m -m 

He aiOTed it very much as Kingsley woulcf have argued it^ 
tried to Eft her to a more intelligent view of a paultifaiious 
world, dwelling on the function of pure beauty in life, and on 
the influenoe or beauty on character, pointing out the value to 
4rhe isace of all individual development, and pressing home on 
J) ir the natural religious question : How are the artistic apti- 
tude*® to be explained Unless the Great Designer meant them to 
mv© a use and function in His world ? She replied doubtfully 
that ,^e had always supposed they were lawful for recreation, 

apd like ai^ other trade for bread-winning, but 

Tkep. he told her much that he knew about th||i humanising 
efl^t of music on the poor. He described to her the efforts (3 
A ifO^on sopety, of which he wj;S a subscribing member, to 
the b^t music among the lowest class ; he dwelt 
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aWtiost with passion on the difference between 

otit ef such thingk and the common brutalising 

wdrkman. And you could not have art without ttH4ife9/|sl&i 

this again he was only talking the convmonplaoeff m 

But to her they were not commonplaces at alL BhO' Joctofifey# 

him from time to time, her great eyes lightening and^d^ep4iak|^ 

as it Seemed with every fre^ thrust of ms. ' ^ 

‘ I am grateful to you,’ she said at last with an 
outburst, ‘ I am very graceful to you I ’ , ; ^ 

And sne gave a long sigh as if some burden i^e had 
borne in patient silence haa been loosened a little, if onl^ hy iiie 
fact of speech about it. She was not convinced exactly* i 
was too strong a nature to relinquish a principle 
period of meditative struggle in which conscience shculd 
aU its dues. But her tone made his heart leap. He felt in #% 
momentary self-surrender that, coming from a creature df «o 
rare a, dignity, filled him with an exquisite sense of power, and 
yet at the same time with a strange humility beyond wmds. 

A day or two later he was the spectator of a curious little 
scene. aunt of the Leybums living in Whinbornugh came 
to see them. She was their father’s youngest sister,^ and • 
wife of a man who had made some money as a builder in ^^%hua- 
borough. When Eobert came in he found her sitting on tte 
sofa having tea, a large homely-looking woman with gta^ hMkt. 
a high brow, and prominent white teeth. She hs^ 
her bonnet strings, and a clean white handkerchief lay spoMd 
out on her lap. When Elsmere wai:^ introduced to h^ dht got 
up, and said with some eflusiveness, and a distinct WWtaore- 
land accent— ^ . 

‘Very pleased indeed to make your acquaintance, «ir,* wWle 
she enclosed his fingers in a capacious hand. 

Mrs. Leyburn, looking fidgety and uncomfortaTtd©, wac sit- 
ting»'near her, and Catherine, the only member of the party 
who showed no sign of embarrassment when ^bert miered, 
was superintending her aunt's tea and talking busily tlie 
wliile. ^ ^ 

Eobert sat down at a little distance beside Agnes and 
who were chattering together a little artificially and of set 
purpose as it seemed to him. But the aunt was not to be 
Ignored. She talked too loud not to be overheard, and Agnes 
inwardly noted that as soon as Eobert Elsmer© appeared) she 
talked louder than before. He gathere(^resently that j^e 
an ardent Wesleyan, and that she was engaged in describSng to 
Catherine and Mrs. Ley bum the evangmistic exploits of JjLcr 
eldest son, who had recently obtained his first ebcuit i^> ^ 
Wesleyan minister. He was shrewd enough, too,' to guessu afer 
a minute olibwo, that his presence and probably his obnwous 
clerical dress gave additional zest to the recital. ^ 

‘ Oh, his success at Colesbridge has been somothin* mjsrtwl- 
loxL^f ho heard her say, with yplifted hands and ©yes, ‘ soii^tirin* 
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^ The Lord has blessed him ioiieedl It doesn’t 

iBBifc W it whether it’s meetin’s, or f^rmons, or parlour 
'Or Just faithful dealin’s with souls one by. one. Satan 
hafl ho eliverer foe th^n Ed^rd. He never shuts his eyes ; as 
Sdwa^ himself, it’s like trackin’ for game is huntin’ for 
liOiuls. Why, other day he was walkin’ out from Coventry 
to a service. It was the Sabbath, and he saw a man in ajbit of 
Tas3:by the roadside, mendin’ his cart. And he stopped did 
iward, and gave him the Word strong. -The man seemed 
yygl ed like, and said he meant no hhrm. “No harm !” says 
_dward, “w;heh you’re just dgin’ the devil’s work every nail 
you put in, and hammerin’ away, mon, at your own damnation.” 
But Itoe’s his letter.’ And while Rose turned away to a far 
window to hide an almost hysterical inclination to laugh, Mrs. 
Fleming opened her bag, took out a treasured paper, and read 
with the emphasis and the unction peculiar to a certain type of 
revivalism-^ 

< poor sinner ! He was much put about. I left hirft, pray- 
ing the Lord my shaft might rankle in him ; ay, might fester 
and bum in him till he fcfbnd no peace but in J esus. He seamed 
very dark and destitute — no jrespect for the Wdrd or its minis- 
tors.i^ A bit farther I met a boy carrying a load of turnips. To 
Mm, too, I was faithful, and he vfent on, taking, without know- 
ing it, a precious leaflet with him in his bag. Glorious work ! 
If Wesleyans will but go on claiming even the highways for 
God, sin will skulk yet.^ ’ 

A dead silence. Mrs. Fleming folded up the letter and put 
it back into her bag. 

‘ There’s your true minister,’ she said, with a large judicial 
utterance as she closed the snap. ‘ Wherever he goes Edward 
must have souls ! ’ 

Aiwi she threw a swift searching look at the young clergyman 
in the window. 

must have v^y hard work with so much ‘walking and 
preaching,’ said Catherine genMy. • 

Somehow, as soon as she spoke, Elsmei;^ sawjihe whole odd 
little scene with other eyes. • 

‘His work is just wearin’ him out,’ said the mother fervently ; 
‘but a minister doesn’t think of that. Wherever ne goes there 
are sinners saved. He stayed last week at a house near Nuigi- 
eaton. At family prayer alone there were five saved. And at 
•^he^rayer^meetins on the Sabbath such outpourin’s of the 
Spiift 1 Edward coriles home, his wife tells me, just ready to 
dw5|L Are you acquainted, sir,’ she added, turning suddenly to 
MsMiere, and speaking in a certain tone of provocation, ‘ with 
the labours of our Wesleyan ministers ? ’ 

^ ‘ No/ said 'Robert, with his pleasant smile, ‘ i^^pt personally. 
But X nave the greatest respect for them as a body of devoted 

^ • I 

< The look of battle faded from the woman’s face. It was not 
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fafce. He even saw straiige ran 2 ni^$n^%f 
CiiSttherine in it at times, 

‘ You’re aboot right there, sir. Not that they dare ts^fee‘ toy , 
credit to themselves — ^it^s grace, sir, all grace.’ ^ / 

^Aunt Ellen,’ said Catherine, while a sudden light 6^^ 
over her face; ‘I just want you to take Edward aSttIe|tery 
from ine. Minister? are good things, but Gk)d can do 
them.’ . - 

.^d she laid her hand on her aunt’s knee with a S|nfl:i^ In 
which there was the slightest touch of affectionate satireV ^ 

‘I was up amon^ the fells the other day,’ she went ‘I 

met an elderly man cutting wood in a plantation, and I stop|^ 
and asked him how he was. Ah, miss,” he said, “verra 
verra week And yet it was nobbut* Fridav morning lasi^^ 1 
cam OOP here, awfu’ bad in my sperrits like. For ray 
she’s sick, an’ a’ dwinnelt away, and I’m gettin’ auld, and cap’t 
wark I’d used to, and it did luke to me as thoo there vfas 
naethin’ afore us nobbut t’ Union. And t’ mist war low to t’ 
fells^. and I sat oonder t’ wall, wettish and broodin’ like. Aid 
theer — all iv a^soodent the Lord found me ! Yes, puir Keubei^ 
Judge, as dawn’t matter to naebOdy, the Lord found un. It 
war levke as thoo His feea^e cam a -glisterin’ an’ a-slimn’ 
througn t’ mist. An’ iver sence theh7 miss, aa’ve jest felt as 
thoo aa could a’ cut an’ stackt all t’ wood on t’ fell in naw time 
at a’ ! ” And he waved his hand round the mountain sine VI||oh 
was covered with plantation. And all the way along the path 
for ever so long I could hear him oinging, chopping away, and 
quavering out, “ Kock of Ages.” ’ 

She paused, her delicate face, with just a little quiver in tihe 
lip, turned to her aunt, her eyes glowing as though a hiqdei^ 
fire had leapt suddenly - outward. And yet the gesture, the 
attitude, was simplicity and unconsciousness itself. |iad 

never heard her say anything so intimate before. Nor had he 
ever seen her so inspired, so beautiful. <Bhe had transmuted 
the conversation at a touch. It had been barbarous prose i toe 
had turned it int^ purest poetry. Only the noblest Souls Wyo 
such an alchemy as this at command^ thought the watched 
the other side or the room with a passionate reverenqe. 

‘ I wasn’t thinkin’ ef narrowin’ the Lord down to ministers,’ 
said Mrs. Fleming, with a certain loftiness. ‘We aU know He 
can do without us puir worms.’ ^ 

Then, seeing that no one replied, the good woman got^up to* 
go. Much of her apparel had slipped away from her m the 
fervours of revivalist anecdote, and while she hunted for glpyes 
and reticule — officiously helped by the younger girls— l^feert 
crossed over to Catherine. • ‘ 0 ; * 

‘You lifted us on to your owmHigh places 1’ he said, b|end|^ 
down to her: ‘I shall carry your story with me thrtoto 
fblls.’ • ^ ^ 

She looked up, and as she jpet his warm moved look a little 
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aiid, tremor cr^t into the face, d^roying its exalted 
JaKprossioh. He broke the spell ; she sanjE from the poet into 
the embarrassed woman. 

^You must see my old man,’ she said, with an effort ; ‘he is 
W 0 J!th a library of sermons. I must introduce him to you. • 

;He .could think of nothing else to say just then, but could 
ohjy stand impatiently wishing for Mrs. Fleming’s disappear- 
ance) that he might somehow appropriate her eldest niece. 
But alas 1 when she went, Gathering went out with her, and 
reappeared no more, though he waited some time. 

Me walked home in a whirl ^f feeling ; on the way he stopped, 
and leaiiing over a gate which led into one of the river-fields 
gave himself up to the mounting tumult within. GraduaUy, 
from the half -articulate chaos of hope and memory, there 
emerged the deliberate voice of his inmost manhood. 

‘ In her and her only is my heart’s desire 1 She and she only 
if she w^ and God will, shall be my wife I ’ 

He lifted his head and looked out on the dewy field, the even- 
ing beauty of the hills, with a sense of immeasurable chaise — 

. ‘ Tears * 

Were in his eyes, and in his ears 
The murmur of i, thousand years.’ 


He felt himself knit to his kind, to his race, as he had never 
felt before. It was as though, after a long .apprenticeship, he 
had sprung suddenly into maturity— entered at last into the 
full human heritage. But the very intensity and solemnity 
of his own feeling gave him a rare clear-sightedness. He realised 
that he had no certainty of success, scarcely even an entirely 
reasonable hope. But what of that? Were they not together, 
alone) practically, in these blessed solitudes ? Would they not 
meet to-morrow, and next day, and the day after ? Were not 
time and opportunity all his own? How kind her looks are 
even now ! Courage ! And <ihrough thlit maidenly kin^ess 
his own passion sh^l send the Ij^t, transmuting.glow. 


CHAPTER VII 

I Thb following morning about noon, Rose, who had been coaxed 
and persuaded by Catherine, much against her will, into taking 
a singing class at the school, closed the school door behind her 
with a sigh of relief, and tripped up the road to Burwood. 

* How abominably they sang j^his morning ! ’ she said to her- 
selrvrith curving lip. * Talk of the natural north-country gift 
w fiitisic 1 What ridiculous fictions people set up ! Dear me, 
wmt plouds!^ Perhaps we shaij’t get our walk to Shanraoor 
pitor all, and if we don’t, and if-^if— ’ her cheek flushed with a 







fiaddem excitements ‘if Mr. Elsmere doesn't liropisi^; 
lijiSmtfUrgh will unmanageable. It is aU 
do "to keep her in bounds as it is, and if $<metMng doeeh\^e 
off to-day, shell be for reversing the usual prooeedtr^ 
asking Uatherine her intentions, v^ch would ruin everj? 

Then raising her head she swept her eyes round 
The wind was freshening, the clouds were coming up 
the westward ; over the summit of High Fell and the 
either side, a gray straight-edged curtain was already loweri^" 
hold up yet awhile, ^she thought, ‘and if it raiim 
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we can get a carriage at Shanmopr and come back by the 3 
And she walked on homewards meditating, her tnin 
clasped before her, the wind blowing her skirts, the 
bons on her hat, the little gold curls on her temples, in a pz#ty 
many-coloured turmoil about her. When she got to Burwood 
she shut herself into the room which was peculiarly hers, the 
room which had been a stable. Now it was luU of artistic od^ 
and endo — her fiddle, of course, and piles of music, her 
stand, a few deal tables and cane chairs beautified by a numb^ 
of chiffons^ bits of Liberty stufis with tlfe edges still ragged, or 
cheap morsels <5f Syrian embroMery. On the tables 
photographs of musicians and friends — the spoils of her 
to Manchester, and of two visiti> to London which gleamed 
golden points in the girl’s memo^. The plastered walls 
covered with an odd medley. Here was a round mirrcr^ cf 
which Rose was enormously proud. She had extrac^d ^it 
a farmhouse of tlie neighbourhood, and paid for it with her 
own money. There a group of unfinished neadlong sketches i|f 
the most fiercely impressionist description — the work and tlm 
^t of a knot of Manchester artists, who had fdted and flatter^ 
the beautiful little Westmoreland girl, when she was stayii^ 
among them, to her heart’s content. Manchester, almost alone 
among our great towns of the present day, has not only a mu^- 
cal, but a pictorial life of its own ; its young artists dub tha)Q||- 
selves ‘a school,’ study in Paris,*- and when they coma heana 
scout the Academy and its methods, and pine to set up a Hval 
art-centre, skilled i2i all the methods of the Salon, in the murky 
north. Rose’s uncle, originally a clerk in a warehou^ 1^4 ® 
rough diamond enough, had more or less moved with the ft 
like liis brother Richard ; at any rate he had grown rift m 
married a decent wife, and was glad enough to befriend 
dead brother’s children, who wanted nothing of him, and did 
their uncle a credit of which he was sensible, by fteir ' gow 
manners and good looks. Music was the only whSoli 

he touched the culture of the times, like so many Dusiaeiwineu^; 
but it pleased him also to pose as a patron of local art ; W tmt 
when Rose went to stay with her childless uncle and aunt, fte 
found long-haired artists and fiery musicians about the j 
who excitm and encouraged he^ musical gift, who fidrutoh 
while she played, and t^ked tb the pretty, clever, 
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London and Paris and Italy, aiwi set her pining for 
Utah me de MoJ^me which she aloj^e apparently of all 

arti^ ^ 

- sla^ was an acbist— she would be an artist— let Catherine 
say what she would I She came back from Manches^r restless 
fpr^eknew not what, thirsty for the joys and emotions of art 
determined to be free, reckless, passionate ; with Wa^er and 
]^r^ins in her young blood ; and f ounj^ Burwood waiting for 
Burwood, the lonely house in the lonely valleyjof which 
(^therine was the presiding geniu3. Catherine! Por Eose, 
what ft multitude of associ%tions cluste^d round the name ! 
To her it meant everything at this moment against wliich her 
soul rebelled — the most scrupulous order, the most rigid self- 
repression, the most determined sacrificing of ‘ this warm kind 
world,* with all its indefensible delights, to a cold other-world 
with its torturing inadmissible claims. Even in the midst of 
her stolen joys at Manchester or London, this mere name, the 
m^re mental image of Catherine moving through lifef wrapped 
in a religious peace and certainty as austere as they were 
beautiful, and asking ftf all about her the same absolute sur- 
render to an awful Master she gave so easily herself, was enough 
•to«ohill the wayward Rose, and fill her with a kind of restless 
despair. And at home, as th^ vicar said, the two sisters were 
always on the verge of conflict. Hose had enough of her father 
in her to suffer in resisting, but resist she must by the law of 
her nature. ... 

Now, as she threw off her walking things, she fell first upon 
her violin, and rushed through a Brahms’s ‘ Liebeslied,’ ner 
eyes dancing, her whole light form thrilling with the joy of it : 
and then with a sudden revulsion she stopped playing, and 
threw herself dowm listlessly by the open window. Close by 
against the wall was a little looking-glass, by which she often 
arranged her ruffled locks ; she glanced at it now, it showed her 
a brilliant face epough, but drooping lips, and eyes darkened 
with the extravagant melant;holy of eigfiteen. 

*It IB com© to a pretty pass,* she said to herself, ‘that I 
should be ii^l© to think of nothing but Schemes for getting 
Catherine married and out of my way ! Considering what she 
is and what l am, and how she has slaved for us all her life, I 
seem to have descended pretty low. Heigh ho ! * 

, And with a portentous sigh she dropped her chin on her 
h^nd. She was half acting, acting to herself. Life was not 
f<feally quit© unbearable, and she knew it. But it relieved her 
to Overdo it. 

'I wonder how much chance there is,* she mused presently. 
‘ Elsmere will soon be ridiculous. Why, I saw him gather 
up those violets she threw away yesterday on Moor Crag. And 
' ^ jter.hen I don*t believe she has realised the situation a bit. 
M least^4f she has, she is as unlike other mortals m this as in 
' But when sip does * 
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Si© ftoijnied and ^editated, but ^ot no %ht on th© probtetf 
.Ohatde jumped up o\\ the window-sill, with her usual steaitlif 
and rubbed herself against the girFs face. ; ; 

‘Oh, Chattie ! ^ cried Rose, throwing her <arms round 
‘if Qatherine R only marry Mr. Elsmere, my dear-^ antf 1© 
happy ever afterwards, and set me iree to live my owlil 11^ 
a bit, TU be so good, you wont know me, Chattie. And J%u 
shall have a new collar, my beauty, and cream till you 4^^ 
of itr 

And springing up she dragged in the cat, and snatching A 
scarlet anemone from a bunch on the table, stood oppoSt© 
Chattie, who stood slowly waving her magnificent tau froni 
side to side, and glaring as though it were not at all tO 
taste to be hustled and bustled in this way. ' 

‘ Now, Cliattie, listen ! Will she V 
A leaf of the flower dropped on Chattie^s nose. 

‘Won^tshe? Will she 1 Won^tshel Will Tiresome flowed*! 

why did IS ature give it such a beggarly few petals ? If Td had 
a daisy it would have all come right. ^Come, Chattie, wait* J 
and levs forget thjs wicked world V 

Aind, snatching up her violin, the -girl broke into a Sirauss 
waltz, dancing to it the while,, her cotton skirts flying, fei 
pretty feet twinkling,^ till her eyes glowed, and her cheeka 
blazed with a double intoxication — the intoxication of movOi 
ment, and the intoxication of sound — ^the cat meanwhile follOWr 
ing her with little mincing perplexed steps, as though not 
knowing what to make of her. ' 

‘ Rose, you madcap ! * cried Araes, opening the door. 

‘Not at all, my dear,’ ^ said Kofc calmly, stopping to tak© 
breath. * Excellent practice and uncommonly difficult. Try if 
you can do it, and see T ^ 

The weather held up in a gray grudging sort of way, and 
Mrs. Thornburgh especially was all for braving the clouas and 
going on with the expedition. It was galliuig to her that ^h© 
herself would have to Be driven to Shanmoor behind the fat 
vicarage pony, w^ile the others Would be climbing the fells, aixS 
all sorts of exciting things might be happening. Still it ya© 
infinitely better, to be half in it than not in it at all, and she Startod 
W the side of the vicarage ‘man’ in a most delicious fluttfe^;^ 
Tne skies might fall any day now. Elsmere had not confld^ m 
her, though she was unable to count the openings she had giveu^ 
him thereto. For one of the frankest of me^ he had ke^ hla 
secret, so far as words went, with a remarkable tenacity. 
Probably the neighbourhood oi Mrs. Thornburgh was enoti^ 
to make the veriest chatterbox secretive. But notwithstanding^ 
no one possessing the clue could, live in the same house will 
him these June days without seeing that the whole man we^ 
absorbed, transformed, and that the crisis might be reached 
any moment. Even the vicar was eager and watchful, am' 
pktying up to his wife in fine st^le, and if the situation had m 
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priced oaitiie vioar,*Mrs. Thornburgh’s st^ is easier imagined 
4es<^bed. ^ . 

Tiiewalk to Shanmoor need not be chronicled. The parfcy 
kept together. Bo^ert fancied sometimes that there was a 
certain note of purpose in the way in which Catherine cliyag to 
the vicar. If so it did not disquiet him. Never had she b^n 
Vjnd ftT, more gentle. Nay, as the walk went on a lovely gaiety 
broke through her tranquil manner, arf though she, like the 
others, had caught exhilaration fronj the sharpened breeze and 
the towering mountains, restored to all their grandeur by the 
storm clouds. « • 

And yet she had started in some little inward trouble. She 
had promised to join this waUc to Shanmoor, she had promised 
to go with the others on a picnic the following day, but her 
conscience was pricking her. Twice this last fortnight had she 
been forced to give up a night-school she held in a Kttledonely 
hamlet among the fells, because even she had been too tired to 
walk there and back after a day of physical exertiBn. Were 
not the world and the flesh encroaching] She had been 
conscious of a strange inner restlessness as tj^ey alb stood 
waiting in the road tor the vicar and Elsmere. Agnes had 
•thought her looking depressed and pale, and even dreamt for a 
moment of suggesting to her %o stay at home. And then ten 
minutes after they had started it had all gone, her depression, 
Iflown away by the winds, — or charmed away by a happy voice, 
a maply presence, a keen responsive eye ? . 

Elsmere, indeed, was gaiety itself. He kept up an incessant 
war with Bose ; he had a number of little jokes going at the 
vicar’s expense, which kept that good man in a half-protesting 
chuckle ihost of the way ; he cleared every gate that presented 
itself in first-rate Oxford form, and climl)ed every point of rock 
with a cat-like agility that Jset the girls scofiing at the pre- 
ten^ of invalidism under which he had foisted himself on 
Whindala 

‘How fine all tnis black |)urple is ! ’ fie cried, as they topped 
the lidge, and the Shanmoor valley lay befor^them, bounded 
on the other side by line after line of mftuntai^ Wetherlam 
and the Pikes and Fairfield in the far distance, ^piled sombrely 
under a sombre sky. ‘ I had grown quite tired of the sun. He 
had done his best to make you commonplace.’ 
j ‘Tired of the sun in Westmoreland?’ said Catherine, with a 
little mocking wonder. ‘ How wanton, how prodigal ! ’ 

' ‘ ‘Does it deserve a Nemesis?’ he said, laughing. ‘Drowning 
from now till I depart? No matter. I can bear a second 
deluge with an even mind. On this enchanted soil all things 
ar© welcome ! ’ 

^ She looked up, smiling, at*his vehemence, taking it all as a 
tril^te to^ the country, or to his own recovered health. H© 
learning on his stick, gazing, however, not at the view but 
har. The others stood a litfle way off laughing and chatter- 
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wind is very boisterous here/ she saidj with.,# 

*I think we ought to be going on/ ^ v- ; 

And she hurried up to the others, nor did she leaTe^^til^^ 
shelter till they were in sight of the little Shanmoor inn« 
they were to have tea. The pony carriage was already 
in front of the .ion, anti Mrs. Thornburgh’s gray curls shaMhg' 
at the window. i 

* William ! ’ she shouted, * bring them in. Tea is just neadjTr 
and Mr. Ruskin was here Last weeh^ and there are ever so-mailJl 
new names in the visitors’ book ! ’ - . 

While the ^Is went in Elsmere stood looking a moment at 
the inn, the bridge, and the village. It was a charaQteriill^ 
Westmoreland scene. The low whitewashed inn, withi ;^ 
newly painted signboard, was to his right, the pony at the door 
lazily nicking off the flies and dropping its greedy nose in search 
oi the graims of corn among the cobbles ; to his left a gray stcina 
bridge over a broad light-filled river ’ beyond, a little huddled 
village^' backed by and apparently built but or the gr^t slate 
quarry which represented the only industry of the neighbo^jifff 
hood, and a tiny towered church — the scene on the Sabbatjh^l a 
Mr. Mayhew’s ministrations. Beyond the village, should^ el 
purple fell, and beliind the inn masses of broken crag rising at 
the very head of the valley into a fine pike, along whose jagged 
edges the rain -clouds were trailing. There was a little Imrid 
storm-light on the river, but, in genc t'al, the colour was all 
and rich, the white inn gleaming on a green and purple back** 
ground. Ho took it all into his heart, covetously, greedily, 
trying to fix it there for ever. 

Presently he was called in by the vicar, and found a tempting 
tea spread in a light upper room, where Agnes and Bose were 
already making fun of the chromo-lithographs and rummaging 
the visitors book. The scrambling, chatterii^g meal passed 
a flash. At the beginning of it Mrs. Thornburghs small gray 
eyes had travelled restlessly from face to face, as though to say^ 
‘What— -wo news yeti Nothing happened!’ As for Elsmere^ 
though it seemed to him at the time one of the bri^tafft 
moments of existence, he remembered little afterwards hiit the 
scene : the peculiar clean mustiness of the room 
opened for the summer season, a print of the Princess of Wales 
on the wall opposite him, a stuffed fox over the mantelpleell 
Rose’s golden head and heavy amber necklad6, and the 
the vicar’s right, in a gown of a little dark blue check, Ae brwd 
hat shading the white brow and luminous eyes. \ 

Wlien t^ was over they lounged out on the bridge* Theilje 
was to be no long lingering, however. The clouds were deepeti!^ 
iug, the rain could not be far off. But if they started soon tbtW 
eould probably reach home before it came down. Elemm mi 



liit! :gol 4 6 f imimaerable mosses, and looked dowio^ through a 

• fringe English maidenhair Rowing alori% the coping* into the 

elw-^dies of the stream. Suddenly he raised himself on one 
elbow, and, shading his eyes, looked to where the vicar and 
(ii^terine were standing in front of the inn, touched ^pr an 
im^nt W a beam of fitful light slipping between two great 
rain-lsloudls. ♦ 

*How well that hat and dress becomfe your sister he said, 
the words breaking, as it were, from^his lips. 

* Do you think Catherine pretty ? ^ said Kose with an excellent 
pretmce of innocence, detaching a little i)ebble and flinging it 
harmlessly at a water- wagtail balancing on a stone below. 

He fhished.^ ‘ Pretty I You might as well apply the word to 
ybtir mountains, to the exquisite river, to that great purple 
peak!' 

* Yes,* thought Kose, ^ she is not unlike that high cold peak ! * 
But her girlish sympathy conquered her ; it was very exciting, 
and she liked Elsmere. She turned back to him, her face 
overspread with a quite irrepressible smile. He redaened still 
more, then they stareci into each other’s eyfs, g,pd witiiout a 
word more understood each other perfectly. 

• #11086 held out her hand to him with a little brusque bon 
eamarade gesture. He pressed it warmly in his. 

‘That was nice of you!^ he cried. ‘Very nice of you! 
Friends then?* 

She nodded; and drew her hand away just as Agnes and the 
vicar disturbed them. 

Meanwhile Catherine was standing by the side of the pony 
carriage, watching Mrs. Thornburgh’s preparations. 

" ‘You*re sure you don’t mind driving liome alone?’ she said 
in a troubled voice. ‘ Mayn’t I go with you ? ’ 

‘ My dear, certainly not ! As if I wasn’t accustomed to going 
about alone at my time of life ! No, no, my dear, you go and 
have your walk ; jyu’ll get home before the rain. Ee^y, J ames.’ 

The old vicarage factotuift could not imagine what made his 
charge so anxious to be oil’. Siie actually tookj^he whip out of 
his hand and gave i flick to the pony, who ^verved and started 
off in a way which would have made his mistress clamorously 
nervous under any other circumstances, Catherine stood look- 
ing after her, 

^ *SPow, then, right about face and quick march !* exclaimed 
the vicar. ‘ We’ve got to race that cloud over the Pike. It’ll be 
Ul) with us in no time,’ 

Off they started, and were soon climbing the slippery green 
slopes, or crushing through the fern of the fell they had de- 
scend^ earlier in the afternoon. Catherine for some little way 
^Iked last of the party, the vicar in front of her. Then 
Elimaj'e picked a stonecr<m, quarrelled over its precise name 
and waited for Catherine, who hod a very close and 
muiliiar knowledge of the botajiy of the district. 



^ You have crusibed me/ he said, laughing ^ act he |mt the JbM^f 
carefully into his pocket-book; ‘but it is worth while 
crushed by any one who can give so much gmund fcr 
knowledga How you do know your mo|intains--^from^ m 
peassmts to their plants ! ’ ^ ^ 

.‘I have had more than ten able-bodied years living md 
scrambling among them/ she said, smiling. ^ ^ js* » 

^Do you keep up all your visits and teaching in the winter 1' 

‘ Oh, not so much, of course ! But people must be helped and 
taught in the winter. And our winter is often not as hard att 
yours down south.’ ‘ 

‘Do you go on with that night-school in Poll Ghyll, for '$3^ 
stance ? ' he said, with another note in his voice. 

Catherine looked at him and coloured. ‘ Rose has been^ tell^ 
ing tales,’ she said. ‘ I wish she would leave my proceedings 
alone. Poll Ghyll is the family bone of contention at presen^ 
Ye£L I go on with it. I always take a lantern when the night is 
dar^ and"! know eve^ inch of the ground, and Bob is always 
with me ; aren’t you, Bob ? ’ 

AncV ime stooped down to pat the collie beside hOT. Bob 
looked up at' her, blinking with a proudly confidential air as 
though to remind her that there were a good many such secrs^^ 
between them. 

‘ I like to fancy you with your lantern in the dark,’ he cried, 
the hidden emotion piercing through, ‘ the night wind blmijfing 
about you, the bl^ck mountains to right and left of yott, 
some httle stream, perhaps, >'unr'*ng beside you for com- 
pany, your dog guarding you, and all good angels going with 
you.’ 

She flushed still more deeply ; the impetuous words affected 
her strangely. 

‘ Don’t fancy it at all,’ she said, laugliing. ‘ It is a very small 
and very natural incident of one’s life here. Look back, Mr* 
Elsmere ; the rain has beaten us ! ’ 

He looked back and &aw the great Pike over Shanmoor village 
blotted out in a moving deluge of rain. The quarry opposite on 
the mountain side gleamed green and vivid against the mk-black 
fell; some clothes hanging out in the field below the chtdtch 
flapped wildly nitlier and thither in the sudden gale, the only 
spot of wliite in the prevailing blackness ; children with their 
petticoats over their heads ran homewards along the road the 
walking party had just quitted ; the stream beneath, spreadiliig 
broadly through the fields, shivered and Wrinkled under^ ths© 
blast. Up it came, and the rain mists with it. In another 
minute the storm was beating in their faces. 

‘ Caught I ’ cried Elsmere, in a voice almost of jubilation. 

‘ Let me help you into your cloakj Miss Ley bum.’ ^ 

He flung it round her, and struggled into his own mackintopii* 
P^ie vicar m front of them turned and waved his hai^ to 
in laughing despair, then hurrji^ after the others, evidently 
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tli0 viw of perfonmng for them tha same office Elsmere 
llfid jiusl perfomm for CathiBr^ / ^ 

V Itol^ his companion struggled on for a while in a 
hr<Mhlesft silm^ against the deluge, which seemed to beat on 
them from all sides. He walked behind her, sheltering her by 
his taH form and his big umbrella as much as he could.* His 

C ’ les were all aglow with the joy of the storm. It sepmed to 
that he rejoiced with the thirsty grass over which the rain 
Streams were running, that his heart filled with the shrunken 
becks as the flood leapt along them. * Let the elements thunder 
and rave as they pleased. Qould he not ^at a word bring the 
light of that face, those eyes, upon him ? Was she not his for a 
moment in the rain and the solitude, as she had never been in 
the commonplace sunshine of their valley life ? 

Sudd^y ne heard an exclamation, and saw her run on in 
front of him. What was the matter ? Then he noticed for the 
first time that Rose, far ahead, was still walking in her cotton 
dress. The little scatterbrain had, of course, f orgotten'tier cloak. 
But, monstrous ! There was Catherine stripping off her own, 
Rose refusing it. In v 8 i,in. The sister’s determined armstput it 
round her. Rose is enwrapped, buttoned up before she knows 
•wjjere she is, and Cathei’ine falls back, pursued by some shaft 
from Rose, more sarcastic than grateful, to judge by the tone of it. 
* Miss Leybum, what have you been doing V 
‘ Rose had forgotten her cloak, ^ she said briefly. ‘She has a 
very thin dress on, and she is the only one qjt us that takes cold 
easily.' 

‘ You must take my mackintosh,' he said at once. 

She laughed in his face. 

‘ As if I should do anything of the sort ! ' 

‘ You must,' he said, quietly stripping it off. ‘ Do you think 
that you are always to be allowed to go through the world 
taking thought of other people and allowing no one to take 
thought for you ? ' 

He held it out her. ♦ • 

‘ No, nol This is absurd, Mr. Elsmere. You^re not strong 
yet. And I have often told you that nothing hurts me.' 

He hung it deliberately over liis arm. ‘ Very well, then, there 
it stays ! ' 

And they hurried on again, she biting her lip and on the 
point of laughter, 

‘Mr. Elsmere, be sensible!' she said presently, her look 
clafenging to one of real distress. ‘ I should never forgive my- 
self if you got a chill after your illness ! ' 

‘ You will not be called upon,' he said in the most mattejr-of- 
faot tone, ‘ Men's coats are made to keep out weather,' and he 
pointed to his own, closely buttoned up. ‘Your dress — I can't 
help beix^ disrespectful under the circumstances^ — will be wet 
witNigh in tm minutes.' 

Another silence. Then he overtook her. 
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Miss Leyhurn,^ he said, stoppuajp her. ^ 

There was an instl^iit’s mute contest between them* ^ 
clashed on umbrellas. She could not help 1 
down into the merriest, most musical laugh of a 
hardly stop itself, and he joined. * 

‘ Mr. Elsmere, you are ridiculous ! ' 

But .she submitted. He put the mackintosh 
thinking, bold man, as she turned her rosy rain-de ^ . „ 
him, of Wordsworth’s ‘ Louisa,’ and the poet’s cry of longha^g|» 
^d yet he was not so bold either. Even at this 
exhilaration he was cpnsqious of a Jbar that checked and airesNd. 
Something — what was it ? — drew invisible lines of defenoo 
her. A sort of divine fear of her mingled with his rising pa»®Gi!||*< 
Let him not risk too much too soon. ^ ; - 

They walked on briskly, and were soon on the Whindale idde 
of the pass. To the left of them the great hollow of High . 
unfolded, stoi-m- beaten and dark, the river issuing from 
heart of (t like an angry voice. 

^ ‘ What a change ! ’ he said, coming up with her as the path 
widened. ‘How impossible that it should have been only 
yesterday afterrioon 1 was lounging up here in the heat, by 
the pool where the stream rises; watching the white butterpieg^ 
on the turf, and reading “ Laod? mia ” 1 ’ 

‘ “ Laodamia ” ! ’ she said, half sighing as she caught the 
* Is it one of those you like best V . ^ 

‘Yes,’ he said, bending forward tnat he might see her in spiW 
of the umbrella. ‘ How superb it is — the roll, the majesty of 
it; the severe chastened beauty of the main feeling, the in- 
dividual lines ! ’ V 

And he quoted line after line, lingering over the cadencefit 
.‘It was my father’s favourite of all,^ she said, in tfe# 1<W 
vibrating voice of memory, ‘He said the last verse tO |ne ^6 
day before he died.’ , 

Robert recalled it — . ; V 

« 

* Yet tears to liiimaTi suffering are due, / i.'f, 

Arrt mp^'tal hopes defeated and o’erthrown ^ 

Are mourn od by man, and not by man alone ^ 

Ap fondly we believe.’ ' ' “ 

Poor Richard Ley burn 1 Yet where had the defeat I ^ 

‘Was he happy in his school life?’ he a^ked gently. 
teaching what ne liked ? ’ ^ ^ a- j 

‘ Oh yes — only — ’ Catherine paused and t^en added Inniiewte 
as though drawn on in spite of herself by the grave 
his look, ‘ I never kiiew anybody so good who thought 
of so little account. He always believed that he 
everything, wasted everything,' and that anybody ehm 
have made infinitely more out of his life. He was alwftyii 
ing, scourging himself. And all the time he. was ^ 
purest, mpst devoted'^ — ’ b 
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Her^voioe liad passed b^nd her control, 
startled by the feeling she sho;i5-ed. Evidently he 
Ji^vt^ohed one of the few sore places in this pure heart. It 
hest memory of her father had in it elements of 
idmost intolerable pathos, as though the child’s brooding l^ve 
and loyalty were in perpetual protest, even now after thisdapse 
of y^rs, against the verdict which an over-scrupulous, despond- 
ent 'soul haa pronounced upon itself. Did fc^he feel that he had 
gone uncomforted out of life — even by her — even by religion ? — 
w^ t^t the sting? ' 

*Oh, I oan understand 1* he, said reverently — ‘I can under- 
stand. I have come across it once or twice, that fierce self- 
Judginent of the good. It is the most stirring and humbling 
thiw in life.* Then his voice dropped. ‘And after the last 
conffict^thO last quailing breath^ — the last onslaughts of 
doubt or fear — think of the Vision waiting — the Eternal 
CcMaafort— 


* ** Oh, my only Light ! 

It cannot be 

That I am he ■# 

On whom Thy tempests fell all night T" ' 

The UTords fell from the softened voice Ijke noble music. 

There was a pause. Then Ca^erine raised her eyes to his. 
They swnm in tears, and yet the unspoken thanks in them were 
radiance itself. It seemed to him as though she came closer to 
him Hfce a child to an elder who has soothed and satisfied an 
inward smart. 

They walked on in silence. They were just nearing the 
swollen river which roared Mow them. On the opposite bank 
two umbrellas were vanishing through the field gate into the 
road, but the vicar had turned and was waiting for them. They 
couid See his becloaked figure leaning on his stick through the 
light wreaths of mist that floated above the tumbling stream. 
The abnormally heavy rain had ceased, but the clouds seemed to 
be dragging ^ong the very floot of the vallby. 

The*etepping-stones came into »ight. He leape^i^on the first 
and held out his hand to her. \^en they sferted she would 
have refused his help with scorn. Now, after a mon\pnt’s hesita- 
Hon she yielded, and he felt her dear weight on him as he guided 
her ca^ttUy from stone to stone. In reality it is both difficult 

t and rhicy to be helped over stepping-stones. You had much 
tter manage for yourself and naif way through Catherine 
d a mind to tell hmf so. But the words died on her lips which 
fiuiiled instead. He could have wished that passage from stone 
to stone ^tlld have lasted for ever. She was wrapped up gro- 
t^uelyin his mackintosh j her^hat was all bedragglea j her 
figorvCfc drimed in his ; and m spite of all he could have vowed 
that anytmng so lovely as that delicately cut, gravely smiling 
above the rushing brown water, was never seen 
lu Westmorland wilds before. f . 

H 1 
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* It is dearing/^ cried, with readjr optimism, as t]^ 
the bank. ‘W© mall get our picnic to-morrow alw 
mttst get it 1 Promise me it mall be fine — and be 

there r ^ ^ 

«,The vicar was only fifty yards away waiting for them 
the field gate. But llobert held her eagerly, imperiowy^^'-ri^^ 
it seemed to her, her head was still dizzy with tli© water. , : 

‘ Promise ! ' he repeated, his voice dropping. ^ , 

She could not stop tp think of the absurdi^ of promisiM fbir 
Westmoreland weather.' She could only say laintly *Yo^l?7aiid 
BO release her hand. ^ ^ ^ ; 

‘ You are pretty wet ! / said the vicar, looking from to 
the other with a curiosity which Bobert^s quick sense divined 
at once was directed to something else than the mere conditmo 
of their garments. But Catherine noticed nothing : she walked 
on wresting blindly with she knew not what till they rea<^hed 
the vicarage gate. There stood Mrs. Thornburgh, the light 
drizzle*^ into which the rain had declined beating unheeded op 
her curls and amjile shoulders. She sjared at BoberPs drenched 
coiMition,.but,he gave her no time to make remarks. 

‘ Don’t take it off,’ he said with a laughing wave of the hand ' 
to Catherine ; ‘I will come for it to-morrow morning.* , ^ 

And he ran up the drive, ^conscious at last that it mx^hi|be 
prudent to get himself into something less spongelike than hk 
present attire as quickly as possible. 

The vicar followed him. 

‘Don’t keep Catherine, my dear. There’s nothing to teiH 
Nobody’s the worse,’ 

Mrs. Thornburgh took no heed. Opening the iron gate me 
went through it on to the deserted ram-beaten road, Im both 
her hands on Catherine’s shoulder, and looked her i^raight in 
the eyes. The vicar’s anxious hint was useless. She oould 
contain herself no longer. She had watched them from |3ie 
vicarage come down the fell together, h?d seen them orOsS&e 
stepping stones, lingeringly, hand in hand. * 

‘My deai^r^atjierine ! ’ she ‘cried, effusively ki^lnfi» Cat)feiiSlic*s 
glowing cheek under the slielter of the laurustinus that 
bower of the gate. ‘ My dear Catherine ! ’ 

Catherine gazed at her in astonishment. Mrs. Thorpbm^*S 
eyes were all alive, and swarming with questions. If it -Md 
been Bose she would have let them out in one fell Bight. Bat 
Catherine’s personality kept her in aw^. And after a 
as the two stood together, a deep flush rose on Catherine’s :&ce, 
and an expression of half -frightened apology dawned in Mm 
Thomburgn’s. 

Catherme drew herself away. ‘Will you please gi% |lr. 
Elsmer© his mackintosh ? ’ she said, taking it off ; ‘I 
it this little way.’ . ; 

And putting it on Mrs. Thornburgh’s arm she 411^1 
walking quickly round the b| nd of the road. , : ; i i 
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Hiombui^h wAtched her open-morthed. and moved 
^1^1 y bfii^ to the house in a state of complete collapse. 

^ I always teew’— she said with a groan— ‘I always knew it 
would never go right if it was Catherine I Why was it Catherine 1 * 
in, still hurling at Providence the same vin- 


dictive 


Meanwhile Catherine, hurrying home, .the receding •flush 
leaving a sudden pallor behind it, was twisting her hands before 
her in a kind of agony. # 

* What have I been doing ? ' she said to herself. ‘ What have 
Ibeendoingr • • 

At the ^te of Burwood something made her look up. She 
saw the gins in their own room — Agnes was standing behind, 
Bose had evidently rushed forward to see Catherine come in, 
and now retreated as suddenly when she saw her sister 


look up. ' 

Catherine understood it all in an instant. ‘ They, too,«are on 
the watch,’ she thought to herself bitterly. The strong reticent 
nature was outraged by the perception that she had beenjtor 
days the unconscious actor in a drama of which her listers and 
‘Mrs. Thornburgh had been the silent and intelligent spectators 
came down presently fro^p her room very white and 

S ' t, admitted that she was tired, and said nothing to anybody, 
es and Rose noticed the change at once, whispered to each 
r when they found an ^portunity, and foreboded ill. 

After their tea-supper, Catherine, unperceiVed, slipped out 
of the little lane gate, and climbed the stony path above the 
house leading on to the fell. The rain had ceased, but the 
clouds hung low and threatening, and the close J air was 
saturated with moisture. As she gained the bare fell, sounds of 
water met her on all sides. The river cried hoarsely to her from 
below, the becks in the little ghylls were full and thunderous ; 
and beside her over the smooth grass slid many a new-born 
rivulet, the child of tlie storm, and destined to vanish with the 
night . Catherine’s soul went out J:o welcome the gray damp of 
the hills. She knew them best in this mood. •Th.oy were tnus 
most her own. 


, She climbed on till at last she reached the crest of the ridge. 
Behind ^her lay the valley, and on its further side the fells 
had ciPi^d in the afternoon. Before her spread a long green 
vale, compared to which Whindale with its white road, its 
TOurchi apd parsoimga, and scattered houses, was the great 
world itself. Marrisdale had no road and not a single house. 
As Catherine descended into it she saw not a sign of human 
Irfe. There were sheep grazing in the silence of the long JT|ne 
^^ilight } the blackish walls ran» down and up again, dividlpg 
mQ gremi hollow with melancholy uniformity. Here and there 
a sheepfold, suggesting the bleakness of winter nights ; 
ptd\here a rough stone barn for storing fodder. And 
beyond the vale, eastwards and northwards, Catherine looked 





onl) upon a mldj^ <4 inoors wrapped ill 
at^m-beal^ while to" left the clouds hung 
inkiest over the high points of the UUswater 
When she was once below the pass, man and 
shut out. The girl figure in the blue cloak and hood iim 
lutely alone, descended till she reached a 
littkr stream had h©®n turned into a stone trough loir jei|i|p^ 
Above it stood a gnarled and solitary thorn. Cathei^^ll^i^' 
down on a rock at the foot of the tree. It w^as a seat;i^e,l^P||V| 
well ; she had lingered there with her father ; she hod 
and prayed there ^as girl andVoman; she had 
often with despondency or grief, or some of those subtle 
temptations which were all her pure youth had knowii» .W jtfcii 
inner light had dawned again, and the humble enraptuimp^. 
could almost have traced amid the shadows of that^ dapph^ 
moorland world, between her and the clouds, the white 
and ‘ peeping wings ’ of ministering spirits. ^ ^ ivL v 

But no wrestle had ever been so hard as this. And with. Fhau 
fiei^ suddenness had it come upon hgr 1 She looked b^k qv^, 
the day withe bewilderment. She could see dimly that tii^ 
Catherine who had started on that Shanmoor walk had been 


full of vague misgivings other than those concerned w:ith % pSisr 
neglected duties. There had been an undefined sense of . uhr^ 
of difference, of broken equilibrium. She had shown It iA 
way in which at first she had tried to keep Irerself and BpbM 
Elsmere apart. * 

And then ; beyond the departure from Shanmoor she 
to lose the thread of her own history. Memory was drowned ;I|^ 
a feeling to which the resisting soul as yet would give no n^e. 
She laid her head on her knees trembling. She heard agiaoj^L 
sweet imperious tones with which he broke down her 
about the cloak ; she felt again the grasp of his stei^yingvll^d 
on hers, ^ . ri 

But it was only fpr a very fe^ minutes^that she drifted 
She raised her head again, scourging herself in shame and 
reproach, ra^api^nring the empire of the soul with a strong 
She set herself to a stern analysis of the whole 
Clearly Mrs. Thornburgh and her sisters had been a'^aa^i^fbie^ 
some indefinite time that Mr. Elsmere had been shbwi&. b 
peculiar interest in her. Their eyes had been open. She reatp^ 
now with hot cheeks how many meetings and 
been managed for her and Elsmere, and^now complaboht^ 
had fallen into Mrs. Thornburgh's snares, V 

‘ Have I encouraged him 1 ' she asked herself aternlj^. , ; . 

‘ Yes,’ cried the smarting conscience. ' . . V 

‘ Can I marry him V , V 

• No,’ said conscience again ; ‘ not without deserting yo»r|^^ 
not without betraying your trust.’ , , !> 

What post ? What trust ) /. Ah, conscience was faa4y 
with the answer. Was it n|]t just ten years since, as a girll^ 
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[ and thoughtful) she had sat beside her 

, ner delicate hysterical mothp, in a state 

P was kept away from him by the doctors ? She 

c^wn face, the restless melancholy eyes. ‘ Cath- 
“ you*are the strong one. They will look to 

nem.* And she coula see in imagination Her 

* 3 ^ntg lace pressed against the pillows. ‘Yes, father, 
I * — ‘ Catherine, life is harder, the narrow* way 
ri!Biktoi^€/t than ever, i die * — and memory caught still the 
lOUg-drafWn breath by which tl^ voice was broken — ‘ in 
perplexity about many things. You have a clear 
ioiil, an icon ’wl. Strengthen the others. Bring them safe to 
ihe day of account.* — ‘Yes, father, with God’s help. Oh, with 
(Jod^is hdip I ■ 

long-past dialogue is clear and sharp to her now, as 
llhohgh \t were spoken afresh in her ears. And how has she 
kepther pled^ ? She looks back humbly on her life of incessant 
devotion, on the tie of long dependence which has bound»to her 
her weak and widowed mother, on her relations to her sisters, 
the effoi^ she has made to*train them in the spirit of her fatl^r’s 
Hfe ahd beliefs. • • 


JIave those efforts reached their term ? Can it be said in any 
sensexhft her work is done, her jyomise kept ? 

Oh, no — no 1 she cries to herself with vehemence. Her 
mother depends on her every day and hour for protection^, com- 
fort, enjo^cnt.^ The girls are at the opening of life, —Agnes 
twenty, Hose eighteen, with all experience to come. And 
^ Ah ! at the thought of Eose, Catherine’s heart sinks 
• deeper and deeper— she feels a culprit before her father*s 
memory. What is it has gone so desperately wrong with her 
training of the child 1 Surely she has given love enough, 
anxious thought enough, and here is Rose only fighting to be 
fr^ from the yoke of her father’s wishes, from the galling 
pressure^ the family tradition ! 

No. Her task haJ just now reached ks most difficult, its 
inost critical, moment. How can ^he leave it ? Impossible. 

Wliat claim can she put against these suprenfe ciifims — of her 
promise, her mother’s and sisters’ need ? 

Ifu ^}fdm ? Oh. no — no ! She admits with soreness and 
hunfiliatfon unspeakable that she has done him wrong. If he 
loves her ske has opened the way thereto ; she confesses in her 
Scrup^pns honesty that when the inevitable withdrawal comes 
she will have given hiit cause to think of her hardly, slightingly, 
fehe flinches painfully under the thought. But it does not alter 
me matt^4 This girl, brought up in the austerest school of 
Chrktiah aelf-government, knows nothing of the divine rights 
^pass^m Half modern literatiCre is based upon them. (S»th- 
wna mfhemx knew of no supremo right but the righk of God 
f hedi^oe of man. 

: %iifd besides— besides— it is impossible that he should care 
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io- 'V’QX^ iDuoh. ' The time is so shortr-'i^here. isi n 
eemparativ^ly, to\ attract a man of su& readmit 
ments, such access to the best tilings of lifa ! ^5^ (( » 

She cannot— in a kind of terror— she wilt not, . 

own love -worthiness, in her own poVer to a^, 
wbund. ^ '* /i/, 

Tlien her aim claim 1 Has she any claixn» has the poor houiid- 
in^ neart that she cannot silence, do what she will^ tliimgh all 
this strenuous debate, no claim to satisfaction, to f ! ■ ^ 

She locks her handd^ round her kne^ cons<nous, nocir sou^ 
that the worst struggle is the quickest agony . But 
she does not waver lor an insmnt. And her weapons are all 
ready. The inmost soul of her is a fortress well storedl, whmoe 
at any moment the mere personal craving of the natural 
can be met, repulsed, slain. 

^ Man approacJieth so mnch the nearer unto God tike fy/rtkm he 
departeth from alt earthly comfort^ 

^ If Chou couldst perfectly annihilate thyself and empti^ ii^self 
of all created love^ then should I he constrained to flm imi& thee 
with greater abundance of grace.* *' 

‘ When thou loohest unto the creature the sight of the Creator is. 
withdrawn from thee! ^ 

^ Learn %n all things to owrcome thyself for the lorn if thy 
Creator. . . ! ^ : 

She presses the sentence she has so often meditated m 
long solitary w^s about the mountains into her Imrt. Aid 
one fragment 01 George Herbert <esi> 3 cially rings in her Cars, 
solemnly, funereally — 

■ 'Thy Saviour sentenced joy ! * 

Ay, sentenced it for ever — the personal craving, the seMsh 
need, that must be filled at any cost. In the suenoe nf the 
descending night Catherine quietly, with tears, carried out th^t 
sentence, and slew her young new-born joy at the feet of #e 
Master. • ’ . 

She stayed where she wa^, for a while ai^r tl^ orisje Sn a 
kind of bet^lderment and stupor, but maintaining a perfect 
outward tranquillity. Then there was a curious litHe epilqguei 
‘It is all* over,' she said to herself tenderly. ‘But W uas 
taught me so much — he has been so good to me— he is so geod l 
Let me take to my heart some counsel — some word rf hi% mud 
obey it sacredly — silently — ^for these days' sake.' 

Then she fell thinking again, and she^emepabered iheir fellt 
about Kose. How often she had pondered it since I Ih this 
intense trance of feeling it breaks upon her finaUy that iftf Js 
right. May it not be that he with his clearer las 

wider knowledge of life, has laid his finger on the wem^p^t 
in her uruardianshin of her sisters? ‘ I have tried to sti&e her 




ibkve^«M{i^ed her tp bring her gifts to the altar ? 
fiHi^Trlet t&e his word for it— be ruled by him in this one 
^ngy Ono© ! * 

. She bowed her face on her knees again. It seemed to her 
l il i^yhA had thrown nerself at Elsmere’s feet, that her cheek 
was prmed against that young brown hand oi his. How long 
mom^ lasted she never knew. When at last she roi^ stin 
ffnd weary, darkness was overtaking even tlvs lingering northern 
twilight The angry clouds had dropped lower on the moors ; 
a lew i^^p beside the glimmering stoAe trough showed dimly 
white ; the night wind was sjghmg through the untenanted 
valley and the scanty branches of the thorn. White mists lay 
along the hollow of the dale; they moved weirdly under the 
lireesa She could have fancied them a troop of wraiths to 
whom she had flung her warm crushed heart, and who were 
baring it away to burial. 

As she came slowly over the pass and down the Whindale 
side of the fell a clear purpose 'was in her mind. Agnes had 
talked to her x)nly that morning of Eose and Eose^s desire, and 
she had received the now« with her habitual silence. » 

The house was lit up when she returned. He r?m other had 
g#n% upstairs. Catherine went to her, but even Mrs. Ley burn 
discovered that she looked worg out, and she was sent off to 
bed. She went along the passage quickly to Eose’s room, listen- 
ing a moment at the door. Yes, Eose was inside, crooning some 
German song, and apparently alone. She knocked and went in. 

Eose was sitting on the edge of her bed,*a white dressing- 
gown over her shoulders, her hair in a glorious confusion all 
about her. Sh© was swaying backwards and forwards dreamily 
singing, and she started up when she saw Catherine. 

‘ J^sehen/ said the elder sister, going up to her with a tremor 
of heart, and putting her motherly arms round the curly golden 
hair and the half-covered shoulders, ‘ you never told me of that 
letter from Manchester, but Agnes did. Did you think, 
Edschen, I would n^er let ycm have your way ? Oh, I am not 
80 hard ! I may have been wrong — I think I have been wron^ : 
you shall do what you will, Eosclien. If you»wanC to go, I will 
ask mother.’ 

Bose, pusliing herself away with one hand, stood staring. 
She ww struck dumb by this sudden breaking down of 
Catherine’s lon^ resistance. And what a strange white Cath- 
erine J What did it mean ? Catherine withdrew her arms with 
a little sigh and mov^d away. 

*I just came to tell you that, Edschen,’ she said, ^but I am 
ve^mted and must not stay.' 

^ ^Ouliierine * very tired ’ 1 Eose thought the skies must be 

*^lhie I * she cried^ leaping forward just as her sister gained 
wo dobt*. J Oh, Cathie, you are an angel, and I am a nasty^ 
oofeto wretch. But oh, tejjl me, what is the matter ? ’ 



And she flung her strong 70 tmg iurmfi^l^ux4 X^^ 
a 'passionate strength. , ; '' ^ ■ 

The elder sister struggled to release heiveU 
*Let me go, Rose,^ she said in a low voiqe. * Qh| you pidllst 
me go !'' !■ '. 

And wrenching herself free, she drew her hand over baifvli^^ 
as thopgh trying to drive away the mist from i^em* v r 
‘ Good-night I Sleep well/ ^ 

• And she disappeared, shutting the door noiselessly 
Rose stood staring a moment, and then swept off her foea 
flood of many fedings^remorsej, love, fear, sympathy-*^4faie#^« 
herself face downwards on her bed and burst into a paasloii dl 
teara ■■■,'^^4. 


CHAPTER Vin 


• ' : : -K.yr 

CArHEROTE was much perplexed as to how she was to oarrfdfmi 
her resolution ; she pondered over it through much of thent||^^h 
Sheiyas painfully anxious to make Elsmere understand withoitA^ 
a scene, without 'a definite proposal and a definite rejeotionk^.' 1^ 
was no use letting things drift. Something brusque and 
there must be. She quietly made her dispositions. , %,,■ i 

It was long after the gray vaporous morning stole 
hills before she fell lightly, restlessly asleep. ’ To her heehudlwv 
youth a sleepless night was almosv unknown. She wondmw 
through the long hours of it, whether now, like other womeiv 
she had had her story, passed through her one supreme moinelilttl 
and she thought of one or two worthy old mai^ she knew 
the neighbourhood with a new and curious pity. Had any ef 
them, too, gone down into Marrisdale and come up widowod 
indeed? r 

All through, no doubt, there was a certain melancholy prUtai 
in her own spiritual strength. ‘It was not mine,’ she WOii3j|; 
have said with perfects sincerity, ‘ tut God’s.’* Still, whatever ^ 
source, it had been there at coiqmand, and the reflection oariMl! ^ 
with it a sensarof security. It was as though a soldier 
his first skirmish should congratulate himself on being 
proof. • . , ... 

To be sure, there was an intense trouble and disquiet in 
thought that she and Mr. Elsmere must meet again, prqhalw 
many times. The period of his original invitation had 
warmly extended by the Thornburghs. She- believed he laaaii^ 
to stay another week or ten days in the valley. Bui In the ; 
spiritual exaltation of the night she felt heraeu aqoid io afUl 
conflict, any endurance, and she fell asleep, the bandf 
on her breast expressing a kind'i>f resolute patient like?tiMgr 
of some old sepumhral monument. v 

The following morning Elsmere examined the dloiifii 
barometer with abnormal intent. The day was suploPl iiSIr l 



iiot ruining, and he r^resented to Mre. Thom* 
bai^ -with a hypocritical assumption of the nractical man^. 
that'vdth rutgs and mackintoshes it was possible to picnic on« 
tlte^ dwpCMet' 0i*a8a But he could not make out the vicar’s wife. 
She was aU sighs and flightiness. She ‘ supposed they couldigo/ 
and 'di^^see what good it would do them^ ; she had twenty 
4i0H* ent views, and all of them more or less mixed up with 
pettifitoess, as to the l«st place for a picni(? on a gray day ; and 
at list idm grew so difficult that Robert suspected something 
dei^rately wrong with the household, and withdrew lest male 
guests mmht be in the way. iThen she pursued him into the 
study *11110; thrust a Spectator into his hands, begging him to 
convey it to Burwood. She asked it lugubriously with many 
sighs, her cap much askew. Robert could have kissed her, curls 
and all, one moment for suggesting tlie errand, and the next 
could almost have signed her committal to the county lunatic 
asylum with a clear conscience. What an extraordinary person 
it was 1 • 

Off he Went, however, with his Spectator under his arm, whist’ 
ling. Mrs. Tnomburgn* caught the sounds tl^rough an dpen 
window, and tore the flannel across she was preparing for a 
nvsthcrs’ meeting -with a noise like the rattle of musketry. 
Whistling I She would like to ktiow what grounds he had for 
it^ indeed I She always knew — she always said, and she would 
go on Buying— that Catherine Leybum would die an old maid. 

Meanwhile fRobert had strolled across to Burwood with the 
lightest heart. By way of keeping all his anticipations within 
bounds of strict reason, ho told himself that it was imj)os- 
fflble he should see ^her ’ in. the morning. She was always busy 
in the morning. 

He approached the house as a Catholic might approach a 
shrine. That was her window, that i^per casement with the 
little Banksia rose twining round it. One night, when he and 
the vicar had b^n put late on the hills, he had seen a light 
streaming from it across the v^alley, and Bad thought how the 
mistress of the maiden solitude ♦within shone ‘in* a naughty 
world/ * 

In the drive he met Mrs. Leyburn, who was strolling about 
the garden. She at once informed liim with much languid 
plaintl^Biiess that Catheiine had gone to Whinborough for the 

^ picnic. 

* he cri^. ^But it was all arranged with her yester- 

day '^ili?S,'Tjeyburn shrugged her shoulders. She too was 
evl^ijy Mudhi put out 

know, Mr. Elsmere ' — and the gentle 
voice as though communicating a secret— 
onoe made up her mind, you may as well try 
dwt^‘ Sti|[h Fell as move ner. She asked me to tell Mrs. 
ihei^bui^h-^will you, please ? — iliat she found it was her day 
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for the orphan asylum, and one or two other pieeee jofi hiipfai^ 
and she must go/ ♦ , 

‘iff'a Tho^wr^KV And not a word for him— for w 

whom she had given her promise? She. had gone tOvWl^^ 
borough to avoid him^ and she had gone in the orosqiieil way# 
that it might be unmistakable. .. . * 

The young man stood with his hands thrust into the poc|c<l|i 
of his long coat, hearing with half an ear the remarks thiat;|tta| 
Leybum was making to him about the picnic. Was the 
tbi^ to come off after all? «« . - ^ 

He was too proud and sore to suggest an alternative* 

Mrs. Thornburgh managed that for him. When he got^ 
he told the vicar in the hall of Miss Leybum^s flight in tv®- 
fewest possible words, and then his long legs vanished^ M 
stairs in a twinkling, and the door of his room shut behind hi^. 
A few minutes afterwards Mrs. Thornburgh’s shrill voloe ifes 
heard in the hall calling to the servant. 

‘ Sarih, let the hamper alone. Take out the chickens.’ ; i , , 
And a minute after the vicar came up to his door. « 
‘j 2 llsmere„Mrs. Thornburgh thinks tibe day is too unoertift||i ; 
better put it ofl!’ ^ , i ^ * 

To which Elsmere from inside replied with a vigorous ai^i^ 
The vicar slowly descended to tackle his spouse, who seem^ to 
have established herself for the morning in his sanctum^ t^Ugli 
the parish accounts were clamouring to be don^ and tins 
ing m the week belonged to them by immemorial usa^ ^ 
jBut Mrs. Thornburgh was unmanageable. She isat oppo^|d 
to him with one hand on each kne^ solemnly demanding m «||n 
if he knew what was to be done with young women nowadays, 
because didn’t. ... > 

The tormented vicar declined to be drawn into so illimitable a 


subject, recommended patience, declared that it migd^t be ^ a 
mistake, and tried hard to absorb himself in the consideration 
of 2s. Sd,plti8 2s. lid. minus 9d. 

‘ And 1 suppose, William,’ said his wife to him at 
withering sarcasm, ‘that you’d sit by and see Catiline 
that young inan s heart, and send him back to his mother ; no 
better than he came here, in spite of all the beef-tea and ie&y 
Sarah and I have been putting into him, and never lift a flb^r. 
You’d see his life blasted and you’d do nothing— nothi^ I 
suppose.’ 

And she fixed him with a fiercely interrogative eye. ^ 

‘Of course,’ cried the vicar, roused ; ‘ I Vihould thini sa 
good did an outsider ever get by meddling in a love affiijrt 
Take care of yourself, Emma. If the girl doesn’t care fpr 
you can’t make her.’ 

The vicar’s wife rose, the upturned comers of her inoutii. say- 
ing unutterable things. . i - 

‘Doesn’t care for himl’ she echoed in a tone 
toat her husband’s headpiece^as past praying fpr. 
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care for him ! ' said the vicar, nettled. ‘What 
4be should malte her giveiiim a snub like this ?/ 

M|S. iWiornburgh looked at him again with exasperation, 
■fhen a curious expression stole into her eyes. 

‘'Oh 5 the Lord only knows ! * she said, with a hasty freedom of 
which left the vicar feeling decidedly uncomfortable as 
j£e dint the door after her. « 

»fiowever, if the Higher Powers alone hneWf Mrs. Thornburgh 
was oonvinced that she could make a very shrewd guess at Ae 
causes of Catherine’s behaviour. In Rer opinion it was all pure 
‘cUssedn«B(s.’ Catherine Leybum had always conducted her life 
on principles entirely different from those of other people. Mrs. 
Thornburgh wholly denied, as she sat bridling by herself, that 
it was a Uhristian necessity to make ypurself and other people 
uncomfortable. Yet this was what this perverse young woman 
Waa always doing. Here was a charming young man who had 
fallen in love wifli her at first sight, and had done his best to 
make the fact plain to her in the most chivalrous devoid ways. 
Catherine encourages him, walks with him, talks with him, is 
for a whole three weeks more gay and cheerful and moift like 
other girls than she has eVer been known tR b^ and then, at 
4h^ena of it, just when everybody is breathlessly awaiting the 
natural dSncniement, goes off to «pend the day that should have 
been the day of her betrothal in pottering about orphan ^ylums, 
leaving everybody, but especially the noor young man, to look 
ridicumus ! No, Mrs. Thornburgh had no patience with her — 
none at all. It was all because she would not be happy like 
anybody else, but must needs set herself up to be peculiar. Why 
not live on a pillar, and go into hair-shirts at once ? TOen the 
rest of the world would know what to be at. 

Meanwhile Rose was in no small excitement. While her 
mother and Elsmere had been talking in the garden she had 
been discreetly waiting in the back behind the angle of the 
house, and when she saw Elsmere walk off she followed him* 
with eager sympatnetic eyes.’ * 

‘ Poor fellow 1 ’ she said to herself, but this Jime with the 
little tone of patronage which a girl of eighteen, conscious of 
graces and good looks, never shrinks from assuming towards an 
fider male, especially a male in love with some one else. ‘ I 
wonder whether he thinks he knows anything about Catherine.’ 

But her own feeling to-day was very soft and complex. 
Yesterday it had been all hot rebellion. To-day it was all 
remorse and wondefing curiosity. What had brought Catherine 
into hy roo m, w ith that white face, and that bewildering change 
of policy f What had made her do this brusque, discourteous 
thmg to-day ? Rose, having been delayed by the loss of one of 
her in a bog, had been once near her and Elsmere during 

that dn^ing descent from Shanmoor. They had been so clearly 
'hbsorb^ in one another that she had fled on guiltily to Agnes, 
golosh in hand, without waiting to put it on ; ooimdent, now- 
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neither Dlsmere nor Catherine bad '■Iwvej* |py 
little adventure. And at the Shanmoor tea Catneife^i; 
fa^d diseased the picnic, offering, in fact, to guide t%,j 
a particular ghylT in High Fel£ better known to nor i 
oneelse. 

‘Oh, of course it’s our salvation in this world 
that’s in the way,’ thought Rose, sitting crouched uj) 
nook in the garden, her shoulders up to her ears, her < ' * 
hands. ‘ I wish to goodness Catherine wouldn’t thin 
about mine, at any rate. I hate,’ added this incorrigiPi© yq 
person— ‘I hate being the third part of a “moral obstaole*’i 
my will. I declare I don’t believe we should any of us |l^ to 
perdition even if Catherine did marry. And what a wfreten 
am to think so after last night ! Oh dear, I wish she’d 
do something for her ; I wish she’d ask me to black her bo(^ 
for her, or put in her tuckers, or tidy her drawers for her»qip 
anything worse still, and I’d do it and welcome ! ’ , i / 

It was^getting uncomfortably serious all round, Rose admitle^ 
But there was one element of comedy besides Mrs. Thornbhtgbi, 
and <^at was Mrs. Leyburn’s unconsciousness. - 

‘ Mamma is to6 good,’ thought the girl, with a little ripple of 
laughter. ‘ She takes it as a matter of course that all the wqrld 
should admire ua and she’d scoffn to believe that anybody 4id 
it from interested motives.’ ^ ; 1 h 

Which was perfectly true. Mrs. Leyburn was too dewjt^,' 
to her daughters to feel any fidgety interest in their maxtymgt'' 
Of course the most eligible persoixS would be only too thankful 
to marry them when the moment came. Meanwhile her deyo* 
tion was m no need of the confirming testimony of lovers, i 
was sufficient in itself, and kept her mind gently occupied from 
morning till night. If it had occurred to her to notice that 
Robert Elsmere had been paying special attentions to any opq 
in the family, she would have suggested with perfect 
that it was herself. For he had been to her the very piids;tq{ 
courtesy and considersffcion, and she was of *bpinion tha^ 
Richard’s views ’ of the degeneracy of Oxford men would , nave 
been modified could he have seen this particular specimen ^ 
Later on in the morning Rose had been out giving ]^b 
while Agnes drove with her mother. On tlie way homo 
overtook Elsmere returning from an errand for the vicar. ,, 

‘ It is not so bad,’ she said to him, laughing, pointing to tho 
sky ; ‘we really might have gone.’ 

‘ Oh, it would have been cheerless,’ he saM Bim{dy. Hi# 
of depression amazed her. She felt a quick mov^ent of symr, 
pathy, a wild wish to bid him cheer up and fight it out. If 
could just have shown him Catherine as she looked « 

Why couldn’t she talk it out with him ? Absurd 
She had half a mind to try. ; ^ 

But the grave look of the man beside her deterred ayW 
young half -childish audacity. ^ 




will hatW a good day for all har business,’ she said 



quietly. Oh, after that hand-shake on the bridge 
she could not stand it,— she must give him a hint 
^.^,ii|id lay* ** 

stif^ose she will spend the afternoon. with Aunt Ellen. 
Mr. Efomeiw, what did you think of Aunt Ellen ? ’ * 

Elsmere Started, and could not help snliling into the young 
girtti beautiful eyes, wliich were radiai;)t with fun. 

‘A most estimable person,’ he said. ‘Are you on good terms 
with her, Miss Bose?* • • 

‘ Oh dear, no I ’ she said, with a little face. ‘ Fm not a Ley- 
bum ^ I wear SBsthetic dresses, and Aunt Ellen has “special 
leadings of the spirit” to the effect that the violin is a soul- 
d^troying instrument. Oh dear!’ — and the girl’s mouth 
twisted— * it’s alarming to think, if Catherine hadn’t been 
Catherine, how like Aunt Ellen she might have been I * 

She flashed a mischievous look at him, and thrilled as she 
oaui^ht the sudden chan^ of expression in his face. 

‘ xour sister has the Vvestmoreland strength jn her — one* can 
see that,’ he sai^ eviden^ speaking with some difficulty. 

• SStrength I Oh yes. Cfatherine has plenty of strength,’ cried 
Rose, ana then was silent a monlent ‘You Know, Mr. Elsmere,’ 
she went on at last, obeying some inward impulse— * or perhaps 
you doh*t know — that, at home, we are all Catherine’s creatures. 
She does exactly what she likes with us. When my father died 
she sixteen, Agnes was ten, I was eight. We came here to 
l^e— we were not very rich of course, ana mamma wasn’t strong. 
Well, she did everything : she taught us — we have scarcely had 
teacher but her since then ; she did most of the housekeep- 
ing ; and you can see for yourself what she does for the neigh- 
bours ana poor folk. She is never ill, she is never idle, she 
always knows her own mind. We owe everything we are, 
almost everything yre have, to her. Her nursing has kept 
miofuua alive through one or two illnesses. Our lawyer says 
he never knew any business affairs better managed than ours, 
and Catherine manages them. The one thing she never takes 
any care or thought for is herself. What we should do without 
her I can’t imagme ; and yet sometimes I think if it goes on 
much longer none of us three will have any character of our 
own Mt, After all, you know, it may be good for the weak 
people to struggle o|i their own feet, if the strong would only 
believe itj inst^ui of always being carried. The strong people 
be always trampling on themselves, — if they only 
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ptly, flushir^ scarlet over her own daring. 


Hei:^yei|; wei^ fevenshly bright, ^and her voice vibrated undw 
a strange giixture of leelmgs — sympathy, reverence, and a 
dimeiir admiration strugglmg with rebelUon and 
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They Imd reached the ^ate of the yicaifepe. Elsin^ 
und looked at Ms companion vdth a singular lightening tir^f 
pression. He saw perfectly that the young imp^uous 
understood him, that she felt his cause waS not prospennj^ 
that she wanted to help him. He saw that what she W 

this picture of their common life was that no one heed OtteOT 
Oaithefine Leyburn ^ be an easy prey ; that she wantea W 
impress on him in her eager way that such lives as her 
were not to be gathered at a touch, without difficulty, from ilia 
branch that bears them. She was exhorting him to coura^— 
nay, he caught mor6 than exhort&tion — ^a sort of secret mes^im 
from her bright excited looks and incoherent speech that made 
his heart leap. But pride and delicacy forbade Mm to put lii4 
feeling into words. / 

‘ You don’t hope to persuade me that your sister reckons 
among the weak persons of the world V he said, laughing, 
hand on^lie gate. Eose could have blessed him for thus turning 
the conversation. What on earth could she have said next 

She stood bantering a little longer, and then rah off with wtk 
^ Elsmere passed the rest of the morning wandering m^d* 
tatively over the cloudy fells. After all he was only umere Hjp 
was, before the blessed madness, the upflooding nope, 
almost certainty, of yesterday. His attack had oeen for the 
moment repulsed. He gathered from Bose’s manner that 
erine’s action with regard to the picnic had not been unmeaning 
nor accidental, as bn second thoughts he had been half *tryihg 
to persuade himself. Evidently those about her felt it to fee 
ominous. Well, then, at worst, when they met they would 
meet on a different footing, with a sense oi something ciitic^t 
between them. Oh, if he did but know a little more clearliy 
how he stood ! He spent a noonday hour on a gray rock bii 
the side of the fell between Whindale and Marrisdale, studyfi:^ 
the path opposite, the stepping-stones, the bit of white rcStt 
The minutes passed ii^ a kind of trance oft memory. Oh, 
soft cMld-like movement to him, after his speech about h® 
father ! thah hea^f^enly yielding and self-forgetfulness 
shone in her every look and movement as she stood balancing 
on the stepping-stones ! If after all she should prove cruel to 
him, would he not have a legitimate grievance, a heavy chargd 
to fling gainst her maiden gentleness ? He trampled On the 
notion. Let her do with him as she would, she would be his 
saint always, unquestioned, unarraigned. % 

But with such a memory in his mind it was impossible tMfct 
any man, least of all a man of Elsmere’s temperament^ coiild he 
very hopeless. Oh yes, he had been rash, foolhardy. Do such 
divine creatures stoop to mortabmen as easily as he had dreetet f 
He recognises all the difficulties, he enters into the force ofwl 
the ties thatJbind her — or imagines that he does. ” Buthe ^il 
man and her Ipver; and if she loves him, in the efid love 
conquer — ^must conquer. For nis more modem sexise, 
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m it 14 assumes almost without argument the 
of passion and its claim — ^wherein a vast difference 
himself and that solitary wrestler in Marrisdale, 

Heanwhile he kept all his hopes and fears to himself. Mrs. 
!}ldnibarg^h was dying to talk to him ; but though his mobile, 
temperament made it impossible for him to disgu^ liis . 
of mood, there was in him a certain natural dignity 
whl<m life greatly developed, but which m^de it always possible 
fcff him to nold his own against curiosity and indiscretion. Mrs. 
’I^ornburgh had to hold her peace. As for the vicar, he de- 
veloped what were for him a surprising number of new topics of 
pcmversatiom and in the late afternoon took Elsmere a run up 
ihe fells to the nearest fragment of the Roman road which runs, 
with such magnificent disregard of the humours of Mother 
Earth, over the very top of High Street towards Penrith and 
OarliSe. 

Next day it looked as though after many waverings l^ie char- 
acteristic Westmoreland weather had descended upon them in 
good earnest. Erom early morn till late evening the valley was 
wrapped in damp clouds or moving rain, which^*swept down 
from the west through the great basin of the lulls, and rolled 
aib«g the course of the river, wrapping trees and fells and 
houses in the same misty cheerless dnzzle. Under the outward 
pall of rain, indeed, the valley was renewing its summer youth ; 
the river was swelling with an impetuous music through aR its 
dwindled channels ; the crags flung out whitfe waterfaUs again, 
which the heat had almost dried away ; and by noon the whole 
green hollow was vocal with the sounds of water — water flashing 
and foaming in the river, water leaping downwards from the 
rocks, water dripping steadily from the larches and sycamores 
and the slate-eaves of the houses. 

Elsmere sat indoors reading up the history of the parish 
system of Surrey, or pretending to do so. He sat in a corner 
of Ae study, where he and ^ the vicar protected each other 
against Mrs. Thornburgh. That good woman would open the 
door once and again in the morning, and put,Jier bead through 
in search of prey ; but on being confronted with two studious 
men insieadf of one, each buried up to the ears in folios, she 
would give vent to an irritable cough and retire discomfited. 
In re^ty Elsmere was thinking of nothing in the world but 
what Catherine Leyburn might be doing that morning. Judg- 
ing a North countrywoman by the pusillanimous Southern 
standaxdL he found himself glorying in the weather. She could 
hot wander far from him to-day. 

A:^r the early dinner he escaped, just as the vicar’s wife 
w^jde^ing an excuse on whi^h to convey both him and her- 
self to Burwoo^ and sallied forth with a mackintosh for a rush 
dh^ the/Whinb^^ road. It was still raining, but the 
showed a momentary listening, and a few gleams of 
Wistory sflnshine brought out every now and then that sparkle 










ti^ees, that iridescent beauty o£ distance and i 
w|uch goes so far to make a sensitive spectator fori^ 
jynt abundance of mountain rain. Elsmere pasm. 
with a thrill Should he or should he ^ot preami . 

Letrhim push on a bit and think. So on he swung* 
his tall frame against the gusts, spirits and 
rising iiigher with every step. At last the passion of hit L 
had wrestled itself oat with the weather, and he tuned I 
once more determined seek and find her, to face his f 
like a man. The warm rain beating from the west #ti 
his uplifted faca He welcomed it as a friend. Bain and 
had opened to him the gates of a spiritual citadeL What 
ever wholly close it against him any more 1 He felt so etoOpgt 
so confident! Patience and courage ! ^ 

Before him the great hollow of High Fell was juflt coUQillg 
out from the white mists surging round it. A shaft of sunU^^ld^ 
lay across its upper end, and he caught a marvellous appariftoli 
of a sunlit valley hung in air, a pale strip of blue aoovO it| a 
white thread of stream wavering through it, and all around 
and Oelow it,.th^ rolling rain-clouds. . 

Suddenly between him and that enchanter’s vision he saw a 
dark slim figure against the mists, walking before him 
the road. It was Catherine— Catherine just ememed frdlU 
footpath across the fields, battling with wind ana raiu^ imd 
quite unconscious of any spectator. Oh, what a sudden fihliU 
was that ! what ar leaping together of joy and dread, which senlt 
the blood to his heart ! Alone— they two alone again— jn. the 
wild Westmoreland mists, and half a mile at least of wmjUiig 
road between them and Burwood. He flew after her, dreading, 
and yet longing for the monjent when he should meet 
Fortune had suddenly given this hour into his hands; be lelt it 
open upon him like that mystic valley in the clouds, 

Catherine heard the hurrying steps behind her and turned. 
There was an evident start when she caught sight of her pur> 
suer — a quick change of expression. She wore a close*ffi!®ng 
waterproof ilress and cap. Her hair was lightly loosened,. ijicr 
cheek freshened by the storm. He came up with her ; he toc^ 
her hand, his eyes dancing with the joy he could not mde*. ^ 

‘ What are you made of, I wonder ! ’ he said gaily. * Nothing, 
certainly, that minds weather.’ ^ * 4 

‘No Westmoreland native thinks of staying at homj^ 
she said with her quiet smile, moving on beside him a| »ft© , 
spoka ^ ■ l ' ' ' 

He looked down upon her with an indesoribab^ 
feelings. No stiffness, no coldness in her manner— ihe 
even gentleness which always marked her out from cstharp* 
felt as though yesterday were blotted out, and woul4in#tw^^ 
worlds have recalled it to her or reproached her with ih. 
be as though they were but carrying on the scene of jjhC 
^gtoxies. ' - -"r 




ag to the west ; * have you boon wakb? 

: in the clouds T 

Jter felloT^ his to the delicate picture bung high 

■ ‘Ah/ exclaimed, her face kindling, ‘that is one of our 
^ects, and one of the rarest. You are lucky to have 

seen it * , « 

' I ‘^-conceited enough,’ he said joyously, ‘to feel as if some 
ench^ter were at work up there drawing pictures on the mists 
fo^ my special benefit. How welcome’ the rain is! As I ani' 
9 h«td you have heard me say before, what vcw charm it gives 
to yjnr vaDey i ' 

There was something in the buoyancy and force of his 
mood that seemed to make Catherine shrink into herself. She 
iVdhId not pursue the subject of Westmoreland. She asked 
with a Ettle stiffneas whether he had good news from Mrs, 
Elsraere. 


‘Oh^ yea. ^ usual, she is doir^ everything for me,’ iie said, 
smiling^ ‘ It is disgraceful that 1 should be idling here while 
she is struggling with carpenters and x^aperers, and puzifling 
out the decorations of the drawing-room. She >kri?es to me in 
a^ugy about the word “ artistic.” She declares even the little 
ujAcIsterer at Churton hurls it at her every other minute, and 
that if it weren’t for me she would select everything as frankly, 

E rimevally hideous os she could find, just to spite hun. As it is, 
e has so warped her judgment that she has left the sitting-room 
papers tUl I arrive. For the drawing-room she avows a passion- 
ate preference for one all cabbage-roses and no stalks ; but she 
admits that it may be exasperation. She wants your sister, 
clearly^ to advise her. By the way,’ and his voice changed, ‘the 
vicar told me last night that Miss Rose is going to Manchester 
for the wint^ to study. He heard it from Miss Agnes, I think. 
The ne^ interested me greatly after our conversation.’ 

He looked at her the most winning interrogative eyes. 
Biiir wlmlo manner implied that everything which touched and 
relfoeimed her touched and concerned him ; and, moreover, that 
she had givem him in some sort a right to share lier thoughts 
and dlmoulties. Catherine struggled with herself. 

‘I twiit it may answer,’ she said in a low voice. 

But she would say no more, and he felt rebuffed. His buoy- 
ancy begati to desert him. 

‘If mtist be a great trial to Mrs. Elsmere,’ she said presently 
with ah effort, onoe &ore steering away from herselr and her 
coneermi, ‘this going back to her old home.’ 

‘liil. My fother’s long struggle for life in that house is a 
painful memory. I wished her to put it off till I could go 
witu kei?, but she declared she v^ould rather get over the first 
'f^eek or two by herself. How I should like you to Imow my 
Leybum I ’ 

At ms she could not help meeting his glance and smiH 
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ttnd answering them, though with a kind of 
unlike her. / ^ . ^ 

hope I mSij some day see Mrs. Elrniere , ' she said. ^ ? / 

*It is one of my strongest wishes/ he answered humediyi 
hrijtig you together.' ;? 

The words were simple enough j the tone was xml ^ 

He was fast losing control of himself. She felt it ihroti^ 
every nerve, and assort of wild dread seized her dE. whast i^ 
might say next. Oh, she must, she must prevent it I vl 

‘ Your mother was with you most of your Oxford life^ was «ib 
not?' she said, forcing herself to speak in her most everyda^ 
tones. ; N , 

He controlled himself with a mighty effort. , J' ^ . 

‘ Since I became a Fellow. We have been alone in the 
so long. We have never been able to do without each othen^ 
‘Isn't it wonderful to you?' said Catherine, after a littlfe 
electric pause — and her voice was steadier and clearer tliaU; it 
had beh'n since the beginning of their con versation-r* how little 
the„ majority of sons and daughters regard their parents when 
thdy come to grow up and want to liVe their own lives ? The 
one thought seems to be to get rid of them, to throw off their 
claims, to cut them adrift, to escape them — decently, of 
and under many pretexts, birt still to escape them. All the 
loi^ years of devotion and self-sacrifice go for nothing.' 4 ^, 
He looked at her quickly — a troubled, questioning look. 

‘ It is so, often : but not, I think, where the parents hai^ 
truly understood tneir problem. The real difficulty for father 
and mother is not childhood, but youth ; how to get ov^r that 
difficult time when the child passes into the man or woman, aufi 
a relation of governor and governed should become ihe 
and closest of friendships, x ou and I have been lucky,^ 

‘ Yes,' she said, looking straight before her, and still 8p6s4cing 
with a distinctness which caught his ear painfully, ‘ana ao 
the greater debtors I There is no excuse, I think, for any 
least of all for the child who hks had years of undera tyu^^i ? ^ 
love to loo^ back upon, if it p^its its own claim first ; if it 
on satisfying itself, when there is age and weakness appeaumig 
to it on the other side, when jt is still urgently needea tp 
those older, to sliield those younger, than itself. Its bmahess 
first of all is to pay its debt, whatever the cost.' , 

The voice was low, but it had the clear vibrating jdog, of 
steel, Bobert's face had darkened visibly. 

‘But, surely,' he cried, goaded by a ’new stinging semtj^ of 
revolt and pain — ‘ surely the child may make a fatal if 

it imagines that its own happiness counts for nothing in ill© 
parents' eyes. What -parent but must suffer from the st^M^vIng 
of the child's nature ? What have mother and father been Uropj:- 
ing for, after all, but the perfecting of the child's life ? Tifc 
longing is that it should fulfil itself in all directioi^ KasT 
new affections, on the child's part, mean the enncbing ol jwi 
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a cruel fate for the elder generation^ to make it 
Se jailer and hturden of the younger !' . , . 

He spoke with heat and anger, with a sense of dashing him- 
jg^lTagainst an obstacle, and a dumb despairing certainty 
rising at the heart of him. . 

- ^ Alii that is what wo are so ready to say/ she answered, her 
breath coining more quickly, and her eye meeting his -vlkith a 
Mnd <>f antagonism in it; ‘but it is all Sophistry. The only 
safety lies in lollowing out the plain dpty. The parent wants 
the Aild's help and care, the chad is bound to give it ; that is 
all it needs to Iknow. If it forms new ties, it belongs to them, 
not to the old ones ; the old ones must come to be forgotten 
and put aside.' 

^So you would make all life a sacrifice to the past he cried, 
quivering under the blow she was dealing him. 

* No, not all life,' she said, struggling hard to preserve her 
perfect calm of manner : he could not know that ^he was 
trembling from head to foot. ‘ There are many for whom it is 
easy and right to choose their own way ; their happiness ^obs 
no ona There are otheril on whom a charge ha^ bqpn laid from 
' their childhood, a charge perhaps ' — and her voice faltered at 
laft*¥-‘ impressed on them by dying lips, which must govern, 
possess their lives ; which it Woukl be baseness, treason, to 
betray. We are not here only to bo happy.' 

And she turned to him deadly pale, the faintest, sweetest 
smile on her lip. He was for the moment incapable of speech. 
He began phrase after phrase, and broke them off; A whirl- 
wind of feeling possessed him. The strangeness, the unworldli- 
ness of what sne had done struck him singularly. He realised 
through every nerve that what she had just said to him she had 
been bracing herself to say to him ever since their last parting. 
And now he could not tell, or rather, blindly could not see, 
whether she suffered in the saying it. A passionate protest 
rose in him, not so HYich against her wordg as against her self- 
oontroh Tlie man m him rose up against the woman's un- 
looked*for, unwelcome strength. • ^ 

But ns the hot words she had dared so much m her simplicity 
to avert from them both were bursting from him, they were 
cheeky by a sudden physical difficulty. A bit of road was 
underwater. A little beck, swollen by the rain, had overflowed, 
and f6r a few yards' distance the water stood about eight inches 
deep from hedge to Ijedge. Robert had splashed through the 
flood half an hour before, but it had risen rapidly since then. 
Be h^ to apply his mind to the practical task of finding a way 
to the oiher side. 

paust climb the bank,' be said, ‘and get through into 

She ^Gf^ted mutely. He went first, drew her up the bank, 
|6r^ hjs way through the loosely growing hedge himself, and 
uoldm^ back some young hazel saplings and breaking others, 
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mad^ ati opening for her through which She sora^bled'iji^^^^ 
head ; then, stretching out his hand to her, heitiade 
to be helped do'^ the steep bank on the other^ 
straight young figure was just above hin^ her breath 
his cheek.. ' 

‘You talk of baseness and treason,’ he began 
consfious of a hundred wild impulses, as perforce 
light weight uj^on his arm. ‘Xife is not so simjpl^ Ift 'ip* 8^ 
easy to sacrifice others with one’s self, to slay all clann$ 
of one, instead of knitting the new ones to the old, lh:T^ to 
be allowed no natural expansion ? Have you forgotten tha|% % 
refusing the new bond for the old bond’s sake, the child infer hp 
simply wronging the parents, depriving them of anothOf. 
tion, another support, Avhich ought to have been theirs if* ’ ^ ^ 

His tone was harsh, almost violent. It seemed to hhn 
she grew suddenly white, and he grasped her more firnpdy stiM. 
She reached the level of the field, quickly withdrew her tenfl, 
and for a moment their eyes met, her pale face raised to hi^^ 'It 
secened an age, so much was said in that look. TheTe 
appeal on her yide, passion on his. Plainly she implored hish tb 
say no more, to spare her and himself. ' * 

‘ In some cases,’ she said, and her voice sounded strain^’Shd 
hoarse to both of them, ‘ ond cannot risk the old bond.^ One 
dare not trust one’s self — or circumstance. The responsife 
too great : one can but follow the^ beaten path, cling to 
thread, fiut don’t let us talk of it any more. We mu$t 
for that gate, Mr. Elsmere. It will bring us out on the rwi 
again close by home.’ * ^ ’ 

He was quelled. Speech suddenly became impossible tb 
He was struck again with that sense of a wiU firmer abd tliore 
tenacious than liis own, which had visited him in 
passing way on the first evening they ever met, and nowilil^ 
him with a kind of despair. As they pushed silently ^^le 
edge of the dripping^mcadow, he noticed v^ith a pang 
stepping-stones lay lust below them. The gleam ot liijib jitid 
died away, the ^aerial valley in the clouds h^ vaniBhed^ wd a 
fresh storm of rain brought back the colour tp' CatMi^e’s 
cheek. On their left hand was the roaring of the riv^r: dn 
right they could already hear the wind moaning ana 
through the trees which sheltered Burwood. The nature 
an hour ago had seemed to him so full of stimulus and ecmiaia* 
tion had taken to itself a note of gloom vT<nd. mouriimjg Y|dr tie 
was at the age when Nature is the mere docile respcmaive ndn^ 
of the spirit, when all her forces and powers are made 
and are only there to play chorus to our story. - « 

They reached the little lane leading to the gate ol Bntwood. 
She paused at the foot of it. ' ‘ 

‘ You will come in and see my mother, Mr. Elsmetef^ 

Her look expressed a yearning she coifid pot 
pardon, your friendship,* it cried, with the usual fatiHtybJ iS 



jw^orelanjD, ^ ii; 

^ mader the oircumstauces. But as he met it for one 
/inataat, he recomised fully that there i^ras not a 
yioldlAff in, it. At the bottom of the softness there was 
^i;of rosqlution. , 

iib j nbt now/ he said involuntarily ; and she never for- 
mipful struggle of the face; ‘good-bye/ He touched 
in^d without another word, and was gone, ^ 

i'tjiled up to the gate with difficulty, the gray rain- 
Wa^h^ tho wall, the trees, swimming before her eyes. 

la: the hall she came across Agnes, -^ho caught hold of her 

‘ My dear Cathie I you have boei¥ walking yourself to death. 
Ycwi look like a ghost. Come and have some tea at once.^ 

And she dragged her into the drawing-room. Catherine 
submitted with all her usual outward calm, faintly smiling at 
her sister’s onslaught. But she would not let Agnes put her 
du'TO on the sofa. She stood with her hand on the back of a 
<iair, ^ » 

‘Tie weather is very close and exhausting,’ she said, gently 
IrEting her hand to her 4iat. But the hand dropped, and-ishe 
• sank heavily into the chair. • 

«N?athi^ you are faint,’ cried Araes, running to her. 

Caiberine waved her away, arvd, with an effort of which none 
but she would have been capable, mastered the physical weak- 


* I hi^vob^n a long way, dear,’ she said, as though in apolhgy, 
‘and ^ere is no air. xes, I will go upstairs and lie down a 
minute or two. Oh no, don’t come, I will be down for tea 
directly/ 

Aup refusing all help, she guided herself out of the room, 
her bk^e the colour of the foam on the beck outside. Agnes 
stood ^umfoundered. Never in her life before had she seen 
Catherine betray any such signs of physical exhaustion. 

Suddenly Bose r^n in, shut the door carefully behind her, 
and rushing up to Agnes put her hands oil her shoulders. 

‘ Bo hap proposed to her, and she has said no 1 ’ 

*Ho? w: hat, Mr. Elsmere ? How on earth tcan you know ? ’ 

‘1^ from upstairs come to the bottom of the lane. 

/OioHi llO rushed on^ and I have just met her on the stairs. It’s 
as plait^ as the nose on your face.’ 

Apjes sat down bewildered. 

‘K is ^rd on him/ she said at last. 

‘Yep, it is very hard on him 1 ’ cried Bose; pacing the room, 
her lo^g thin arms clasped behind her, her eyes flashing, ‘ for 
she loves him I * 

^ njy dear, she dodh,’ cried the girl, frowning. ‘I 

kbow in ahundred ways.’ 

>^5?SiiS*^^becau8e of lisl’ she said at last reflectively. 
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*0$ bolii^se! I |^ut it to you, Agnesi-*and B43ise 
With a tragic air—* I put it to you, whether it isn't too 
three unoffending women should have such a rdie aatiiis iiii# 
signed them against their will ! ' . - ^ 

The eloquence of eighteen was irresistible. Agnes iKiiiadlm' 
head in the sofa cushion, and shook with a kind oi 
laughjber. Rose meanwhile stood in the window, her th fo foSiai 
drawn up to its full height, angry with Agnes, and 
with all the world. . ^ ^ 

* It's absurd, it’s insulting,' she exclaimed. * I should 
that you and 1, A^nes, were ol^ enough and sane enonjgp 
look after mamma, put out the stores, say our praye«%d(hd 
prevent each other from runnmg away with adventurers t ^ J| 
won't be always in leading-strings. I won't acknowled^^ tl|a^ 
Catherine is bound to be an old maid to keep me in older. I 
hate it ! It is sacrifice run mad.' 

And Rose turned to her sister, the defiant head thrown badl^* 
a passion of manifold protest in the girlish looks. 

*It is very easy, my dear, to be judge in one’s own ease/ 
repflied Agnes calmly, recovering heiselt * Supxmse you td®' 
Catherine sdine*'of these home truths V 

Rose collapsed at once. She sat down despondency, 
fell, head drooping, into a moody silence. Agnes watched her 
with a kind of triumph. When it came to the point, s^e knew 
perfectly well that there was not a will among them that could \ 
measure itself with any chance of success against that lofty 
but unwavering will of Catherine's,. Rose was violent^ ana 
there was much reason in her violence. But as tor her, she pre- 
ferred not to dash her head against stone walls. 

‘ Well, then, if you won't say them to Catherine, say them tU 
mamma,' she suggested presently, but half ironically. 

‘ Mamma is no good,’ cried Rose angrily ; * why do yon bring 
her in 1 Catherine would talk her round in ten minutes.* i 
Long after every one else in Burwood, even the chafingi 
excited Rose, was asieep, Catherine in hef dimly lighted J0(mi| 
where the stormy north-west wind beat noisily against her 
window, wsC!^ sitting in a low chair, her head leamng against 
her bed, her little well-worn Testament open on her knee* rJENit 
she was not reading. Her eyes were imut ; one hand hxmg 
down beside her, and tears were raining fast and silently nvar 
her cheeks. It was the stillest, most restrained weeping. Bbi 
hardly knew why she wept, she only knew that there was some'^ 
thing within her which must have its ^ay. What did Clb 
inner smart and tumult mean, this rebellion of the self 
the will which had never yet found its mastery fail it? 
as though from her childhood till now she had lived in a mom 
world whereof the aims, the dangers, the joys, were , 1111 *^ she 
knew ; and now the walls of this world were crumbling roxmi 
her, and strange lights, strange voices, strange <jplovrs were 
breaking through. All the sayings of Christ whidbi had 



her heart for i^rs, to*night for the first tune seem to 
longer sayingsrof comfort or command, but sayings of 
^ their coercing way through life and 

iilioiight. We recite sq glibly, ‘ He that loseth his life shall save 
itf* and when we come to any of the common crises of expert- 
are the source and the sanction of the words, fl^h 
mid Mood recoil. This girl amid her mountains had carri^ 
m^gien as fer as religion can be carried bnfore it meets nfe in 
the wtOstle appointed it. The calm, simple outlines of things 
aknsbllUTing l^fore her eyes ; the great^lacid deeps of the soul 
jbreaking up. ^ .... 

To the purest ascetic temper a struggle of this kind is hardly 
tnaL Catnerine felt a bitter surprise at her own pain. Yester- 
day a sort of mystical exaltation upheld her. What had broken 
itaown? 

Simply a pair of reproachful eyes, a pale protesting face. 
W^t trmes compared to the awful necessities of an infinite 
obedience I And yet they haunt her, till her heart a<^es for 
misery, till she only yearns to be counselled, to be forgiven, to 
be at least understood. « ^ 

*Wfay, why am I so weak?’ she cried in uttsr abasement of 
soaLand knew not that in that weakness, or rather in the founts 
6f cnarecter from which it sprang, lay the innermost safeguard 
of her life. 


CHAPTER IX 

Boi^T was very nearly reduced to despair by the scene with 
Catherine we have described. He spent a brooding and miser- 
able hour in the vicar’s study afterwards, making up his mind 
as to what he should do. One phrase of hers which had passed 
ahnc^ unnoticed in the shock of the moment was now ringing 
in his ears, maddening him by a sense of joy just witliin his 
rea^ and yet barr^ away from him by*an obstacle as strong 
as It* was intimgible. ‘ We are f^ot here only to be happy y she 
had^8aid to him, with a look of ethereal exaltation worthy of 
her namesake of Alexandria. The words had slipped from her 
involuntari^ in the spiritual tension of her mood. They were 
now filling Robert Elsmere’s mind with a tormenting, torturing 
bliss, Wnat could they mean ? What had her paleness, her 
evident trouble and weakness meant, but that the inmost self 
hem was his, was dOnquered * and that, but for the shadowy 
obstacle between them, suU would be well ? 

As for the obstacle in itself, he did not admit its force for a 
momont. No sane and practical man, least of all when that 
^dlxappmed to be Catherine Leyburn’s lover, could regard it 
is a > Mnoing obligation upon her that she should sacri&e her 
^pwn life anq happiness to three persons, who were in no evident 
moral strains, no physical or pecuniary need, and who, as Bose 



xnkht very well b€v.nitfa«:^ bfAieiii^N^ 
"^l^red' -by me withdrawal of her s^ng support. ' ; > ; 

But obstacle of charaoter--ah, there wap 
matter 1 He realised with despair the^ broodusg 
force of moral passion to which her lonely life, her aBtejimlM 
and her fathers nature working in her had ^veii ;i(d 
marl^ a development No temper in tho world is 
open to reason as t^e ascetic temper. How many a lovOCtl|l^ 
husband, how many a parent and friend, have realised 
pain, since history begi,n, the overwhelming attraciUcm«MiiM& 
all the processes of self-annihilation have for a certain. 
minds ! Roberts heart sank before the memory of tha^ipi# 
indomitable look, that aspect of sad yet immovable oonvitm^ 
with which she had bade him farewell And yet, surely^drely 
under the willingness of the spirit there had b^n a pitiMt b 
most womanly weakness of the flesh. Surely, now memoiW 'ffyr 
produced the scene, she had been white — trembling ; her iMd 
had resited on the moss-grown wall beside her for support Qll| 
why had he been so timid 1 why had he let that awe of 
whfich her personality produced so readily, stand between thaia| 
Why had he*^not boldly caught her to himself, and. with aU the 
eloquence of a passionate nature, trampled on her scnp|9% 
marched through her doubts,^^ convinced*— reasoned her wOia 
blessed submission ? ^ 

‘And I will do it yet ! ’ he cried, leaping to his feet wi^i/'a 
sudden access of hope and energy. And he stood awhile 
ing out into the rainy evening, all vhe keen irregular face 
thin pliant form hardening into the intensity of resolve, wnich 
had so often carried the young tutor through an Ojdoi4 
culty, breaking down antagonism and compelling consent* 

At the high tea which represented the late dinn^ 
household he was wary and seu-possessed. Mrs. Thornburgh jojot 
out of him that he had been for a walk, and had seen 
but for all her ingenuities of cross-examination she got 
more. Afterwards, when he and the vicur were umolsi^aL^ 
gether, he proposed to Mr. Thornburgh that th^ two shool^jlp 
off for a couple qf days on a walking tour to Ullswater. 

‘I want to go away,' he said, with n,hand on the 
shoulder, ^and I want to come hcuck! The deliber^on,^ |p 
last words was not to be mistaken. The vicar emiUedi# 
tented puff, looked the young man straight in the 
without another word began to plan a walk to Patteid^ ^^ 
High Street^ Martindale, and Howtown^and bock by^f^ 
water. 

To Mrs. Thornburgh Robert announced that he 
them on the following Saturday, June 24. ^ 

‘You ham given me a g^dttime, Cousin Emme,^ lb 
her, with a bright friendliness which dumfoundered 
time, indeed ! with everything begun and nothing 
with two nouseholds thrown into perturbation fo^ a 
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nuoriage spoilt, all far wa&t of a little ocmmoo 
plain speaking, which one person at least in ikm 
mvia hme supplied them with, had she not been ignored 
aM^lp^wbeaten on ^ sides. She contained herself, however, 
M :p!isaBenoe, but the vicar suffered proportionately in the 
the connubial chamber. He had never seen his-^ife 
fa ^€kaaparatied. To think what might have been, wh^t she 
might luv^e done for the race, but for the )vhims of two stuck- 
np^’iiipeirior, impracticable young persons, that would neither 
nvaiiai^ their own affairs nor ^low i^her people to manage 
thctd «©r them I The vicar behaved gallantly, kept the secret 
of filsinere’a remaik to himself like a man, and allowed himself 
certain counsels against matrimonial meddling which plunged 
^omburgh into well-simulated slumber. However, in the 
m^kning he was vaguely conscious that some time in the visions 
of night his spouse had demanded of him peremptorily, 
‘ do vou get back, William ? ’ To the best of his memory 
the vicar had sleepilv murmured, ‘ Thursday * ; and had then 
heard, echoed through his dreams, a calculating whisper, * He 
goes mturday — one cI^b day ! ’ 

The foflovdng morning was gloomy but fine, an(? after break- 
faakthe vicar and Elsmere started off. Robert turned back at 
thelbp of the High Fell pass ajjd stood leaning on his alpen- 
stockf sending a passionate farewell to the gray distant liouse. 
the tipper window, the copper beech in the garden; the Mt oi 
winding road, while the vicar discreetly stepped on northward, 
his ^es fixed on the wild regions of Martinaale. 

Thornburgh, left alone, absorbed herself to all appear- 
atioe in the school treat which was to come off in a fortnight, in 
a new set of covers for the drawing-room, and in Saralvs love 
affidi^ Vhich were always passing through some tragic phase 
or oth^, and into which Mrs. Thornburgh was allowed a more 
unenctittibered view than she was into Catherine Leyburn^s. 
Eosf abd Agnes dropped in now and then, and found her not 
at all dtepcM^ to tmk to them on the great event of the day — 
absence and approaching departure. They cautiously 
Commutficated to her their own suspicions as to the incident of 
th^ preceding aftemocm ; and Rose gave vent to one fiery on- 
slauj^^ on the * moral obstacle^ theory, during which Mrs. 
Thorhburgh sat studving her with small attentive eyes and 
curia efowly waving irom side to side. But for once in her life 
the gear’s wife was not communicative in return. That the 
sittiMion should ha\% driven even Mrs. Thornburgh to finesse 
ym a surprising testimony to its gravity. What between her 
stuMetti' tacatumity and Catherine's pale silence, the girls’ sense 
of ^9N®^cy was roused to its highest pitch. 

4 * back to-morrow*night/ said Rose thoughtfully, 

Saturday — 10.20 from Whinborough — one day for 
1 By the way, why did Mrs. Thornburgh asK us 
Hteailiy tiotlang about Saturday at home?’ 
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She had asked them, however; and wfth a pleasing^i^nieitf 
cbt^iracy they compli^. 

It was late on Thursday afternoon when Mrs. Thomllitijpk'n 
Ending the Burwood front door open, made her unchallengw^^ 
wayjnto the hall, and after an unanswered knock at th<edrs^^"^ ' 
ing-room door, opened it and peered in to see who might b^, - 
there. 

* May I come in ? * ^ ^ ‘ 

Mrs. Leyburn, who "^as a trifle deaf, was sitting by the 
window absorbed in the intricacies of a heel which ^med tO' 
her more than she-oould manag'^. Her card was mislaid, the 
girls were none of them at hand, and she felt as helpless as she ' 
commonly did when left alone. 

‘ Oh, do come in, please ! So glad to see you. Have yon beeilt ' 
nearly blown away r 

For, though the rain had stopped, a boisterous north-w^ ^ 
wind was still rushing through the valley, and the trees i^nhd 
Burwood were swaying and groaning under the force of itH' 
onslaught. 

‘Well, it stormy,’ said Mrs. ThonSburgh, stepping in aasil 
undoing all the various safety pins and elastics which nad held 
her dress high above the mud. ‘Are the girls out V 

‘Yes, Catherine and Agnes £.re at the school; and Bo8& 1 
think, is pra^ising.’ 

‘An, welv said Mrs. Thornburgh, settling herself in a cludr 
close by her friend, ‘ I wanted to fir d you alone.’ ^ ■ 

Her face, framed in bushy curls and an old garden bonnet^ 
was flushed and serious. Her mittened hands were clasped 
nervously on her lap, and there was about her such an air irf 
forcibly restrained excitement that Mrs. Leybum’s mild.eyee 
gazed at her with some astonishment. The two women were a 
curious contrast: Mrs. Thornburgh short, inclined, as we kaoSr, 
to be stout, ample and abounding in all things, whether it werO 
curls or cap-strings or conversation; Mrs^ Leybum tall an# 
well proportioned, well dressed, with the same graceful way* 
and languid pretty manners as<had first attracted ner husbandli 
attention thirty years before. She was fond of Mrs. Thwl* 
burgh, but there was something in the ebullient energies of tile 
vicar’s wife which always gave her a sense of bustle and: 
fatigue. * 

‘I am sure you will be sorry to hear,’ began her visitoTj ‘that 
Mr. Elsmere is going.’ 

‘ Going 1’ said Mrs. Leyburn, laying ^own her knittiiig.: 
‘Why, I thought he was going to stay with you another ten 
days at least.’ ]v 

‘ So did I — so did he,’ said Mrs. Thornburgh, nodding, 
then pausing with a most effective air of sudden gravity : 

‘ recollection? 

‘Then why— what’s the matter?’ asked Mrs. Leyburn^ 
dering. 





^ di4 not answer for a minute, and ]^rs 

Lejrlbuni })e^an to feel a little nervous, her visitor's eyes were 
ftvarf ;iit|ion her with so much meaning. Urged by a sudden 
iix^imlse she bent forward ; so did Mrs. Thornburgh, and their 
tw56 fiWerly heads nearly touched. 

:^The young man is in love 1 ’ said the vicar’s wife in a stafge 
whisper, drawing back after a pause, to see the effect oS her 
announcement. » 

VOh J with whom 1 ’ asked Mrs. Leyburn, her look brightening. 
She liked a love affair as much as ever. 

ife. Thornburgh furtively locked round to,see if the door was 
shut and all safe — ^she felt herself a criminal, but the sense of 
guilt had an exhilarating rather than a depressing effect upon 


‘Have you guessed nothing? have the girls told you any- 
thing?’ 

‘No U said Mrs. Leybum, her eyes opening wider and wider. 
She never guessed anything; there was no need, witll three 
daughters to think for her, and give her the benefit of their 
young brains. ‘ No,’ she said again. ‘ I can’t imagine what >*ou 
.mean*' ’ 

livs. Thornburgh felt a rush of inward contempt for so much 
obtuseness. > 

‘Well* then, he is in love with Catherine/^ she said abruptly, 
laying her hand on Mrs. Leyburn’s knee, and watching the 


etlect.^ 

‘Wii^ Catherine 1 ' stammered Mrs. Leyburn; 'with Catherine P 

The idea was amazing to her. She took up her knitting with 
trembling fingers, and went on with it mechanically a second or 
two. -Then laying it down— ‘Are you quite sure? has he told 
you?' 

‘No, but one has eyes,' said Mrs. Thornburgh hastily. ‘Will- 
iam and I have seen it from the very first day. And we are 
both obtain that on Ifuesday she made him understand in some 
way or other that she wouldn’t marry liiiA, and that is why he 
went off to UUswater, and why he.iiiade up his mind to go south 
before his time is up.' * 

‘Tuesday ? ' cried Mrs. Leybum. ‘ In that walk, do you mean, 
when Catherine looked so tired afterwards ? You think he pro- 
posed in that walk ? ' 

was in a maze of bewilderment and excitement. 

‘ Something like it — but if he did, she said “ No ” ; and what I 
want to know is whv Ihe said “ No.’’ ' 

‘ Why^ of course, oecause she didn’t care for him ! ’ exclaimed 
Mrs. lieybum, opening her blue eyes wider and wider. ‘ Cath- 
erlU<^s not like most girls; she would always know what she 
felt* ami would never keep a man in suspense.’ 

‘Well, I don't somehow believe,' said Mrs. Thornburgh boldly, 
im doesn’t care for him. He is just the young man 
Cwthenne might care for. You can see that yourself.' 





Mm Xiii^buriEi once more laid down her knitting 
Ber visitor. Mrs. Thombargk, after all her 
no very precise idea as to wAyshe was at that momentin 
wood orawing-room bombarding Mrs. Leyhum in this 
A}1 | 5 he knew was that she had siillied forth determined 
to upset the situation, just as one gives a shake purpofl^j^^^i^ 
bundlr. of spillikins on the chance of more favourable J 

Mrs. Leybum^s mind was just now playing the port of 
and the vicar’s wife was shaking it vigorously, thot^h 
occasional qualms as to the lawfulness of the process. ' 

* You think Catherine does caija for liim ? * resumed MtsC IiiF ^ 
bum tremulously. 

‘Well, isn’t he just the kind of man one would suppoeje CSiw 
erine would like ?’ repeated Mrs. Thornburgh persuasiv^l 
is a clergyman, and likes serious peopk ; and he^e s^neime 
and nice and well-mannered. And then he can talk abou,t boejc!l»^ 
just like her father used — ^I’m sure William thinks he Ipte^S 
everyi^fng ! He isn’t as nice-looking as he might be just 
but then that’s his hair and his fever, poor man. And then 
isn’r hanging, about. He’s got a living, and there’d be the|)dorj 
people all readj^, and everything else Catherine likes. Aw 
now I’ll just ask you — did you ever see Catherine more-H|UOis»^ 
lively— we]ly I know that’s not just the word, but you ImoWr 
what I mean — ^than she has been the last fortnight f ’ 

But Mrs. Leyburn only shook her head helplessly. She di^li 
not know in the least what Mrs. Thornburp^h meant. ^ She niever; 
thought Catherine doleful, and she agreed X;hat certainly 
was not the word. 


* Girls get so frightfully particular nowadays,’ continue4 
vicar’s wim with reflective candour. ‘ Why, when Wxlli^ 
in love with me, I just fell in love with him — at once— bemti|Qj 
he did. And if it hadn’t been William, but somebody efeOi It 
would have been the same. I don’t believe girls have got . 
like^bbles — if the man’s nice, of course I ’ « 

Mrs. Leyburn listehed to this summary o? matrim om^l plino^ 
sophy with^the same yielding flurried attention as she 
always disposed to give to the last speaker. - r 

‘But,’ she said, still in a maze, ‘if she did care for lihn|iWh|f, 
should she send him away ? ’ i 

Became she won’t have himl’ said Mrs. Thornburgh 
getically, leaning over the arm of her chair that she ml^^ 
harself nearer to her companion. , 

The fatuity of the answer left Mrs. Leyftum staring* . , \ 

‘ Because she won’t have him, mv dear Mrs. Leybtiin { ^ 

— ^and — I’m sure nothing would make me interfere like 
weren’t so fond of you and if William and I didn^t w 
certain that there never was a*’ better young man bom f . 
then I was just sure you’d be the last person m the world, 
knew, to stand in youngjpeople’s way 1 ’ o / 

‘//’ cried poor Mrs. Leybum— ‘I stand in the wayi* 
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f triiauloas"and tearful, and Mra Thombargh felt 
Itie. 


big ,0m. it mght and day. l ve been watcmng mnij and x ve 
bSeJa'^ftSnk to the girls, and IVe been putting two and twoJbo- 
pid I*m just about sure that there might be a chance for 
Catherine didn't feel that you and the^^girh? 
get bn without her ! ' 

Mri Jfeybum took up her knitting again with agitated 
fingers^ She was so long in answering that Mrs. Thomburg^i 
s^and thought with trepidation of all sorts "of unpleasant con- 
sequences which might result from this audacious move of hers. 

don*t know how we ahonld get on,' cried Mrs. Leyburn at 
la^ a sort of suppressed sob, while something very like a 
tear fell oh the stocking she held. 

Hra Thornburgh was still more frightened, and rushed into 
a of a|)ol6getic speech. Very likely she was wrong, per- 
haps it was all a mistake, she was afraid she had done harm, and 
so W Mrs, Leyburn took very little heed, but at last she syd, 
looking up and applying a soft handkerchief gently to ner 


eyes — 

his mother nice 1 Where’s his living ? Would he want to 
be Inarried soon 1 ' • 

The voice was weak and tearful, but there was in it unmis- 
takable feagorness to be informed. Mrs. Thornburgh, overjoyed, 
let lobse upon her a flood of particulars, painted the virtues and 
talents of Mrs. Elsmere, described Eobert's Oxford career, with 
an admmable sense for eflect, and a truly feminine capacity for 
iburdeting every university detail, drew pictures of the Mure- 
well Kvihg and rectory, of which Eobert had photographs with 
hiin, threw m adroit information about the young man’s private 
mean^ and in general showed what may be made of a woman’s 
mind tindar the stimulus of one of the occupations most proper 
toi% Mrs. Leyburn, brightened visibly as the flood proceeded. 
Alas, poor Catherine I How little room there is for the heroic 
ib tbis trivial everyday life of ouis ! 

Catherine a bride, Catherine a wife an^ mother, dim visions 
of a whits soft morsel in which Catherine’s eyes and smile should 
live again — all these thoughts went trembling and flashing 
throuji^ Mrs. Leybum’s mind as she listened to Mrs. Thornburgh. 
Ther0 Is so much of the artist in the matenial mind, of the 
artist who longs to the work of his hand in fresh combina- 
and under all points of view. Catherine, in the heat of 
her dwn self -surrender, had perhaps forgotten that her motlier 
^ had a heart [ 

;; it all sounds very wey,’ said Mrs. Leyburn at last^ 

l%1nng. ^but, you know, Catherine isn’t easy to manage.’ 

‘ '‘OiiuM you talk to her — find out a little 1 ' 

, / not to-day j I shall hardly see her. Doesn’t it seem to 
ihat when a girl takes up notions like Catherine’si she 
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imm% Ume for thinking about the youig men t 

full of business all daylong as an egg’s iidl of meat^^ W^ lfe 

was my poor Richard's doing — ^it was his doing, bless him I i f 

not going to say anything against it. But it w<M di^ferenl^ 

onoe? 

‘ Yes, I know,’ said Mrs, Thornburgh thoughtfully. ‘ One hi^ 
plenty of time, when you and I were young, to sit at home auA 
think what one was^oing to wear, and how one would lo(^ imd 
whether Ae hsid been paying attention to any one el|te; aisd I? 
he ha^ why ; and all that. And now the young woUieu 
superior. But the? marrying has* got to be done somehow all the 
same. What is she doing to-day r ■ ^ 

‘ Oh, shell be busy all to-day and to-morrow ; I hardly 
to see her till Saturday.’ 

Mrs. Thornburgh gave a start of dismay. 

^ ^Vhy, what is the matter now ? ' she cried in her most Ugw 
p’ievetj^ tones. * My dear Mrs. Leyburn, one would think w4s 
had the cholera in the parish. Catherine just spoils the peopW* 
t Don’t you remember,’ said Mrs. Leyburn, staring in her tujhu, 
ana drawing herself up a little, ‘ that to-morrow is Midsummet* 
Day, and that Mary Backhouse is as bad as she can be 
/Mary Backhouse I Why, I had forgotten all about flSrI’ 
cried the vicar's wife, with sudden remorse. Aud she sat peli* 
sively eyeing the carpet awhile. ‘ \ 

Then she got what particulars she could out of Mrs. Leybilm, 
Catherine, it appeared, was at this :noF* 3 nt at High Ghyll, wm 
not to return till late, and would be with the dying girl ^roug^ 
the greater part of the following day, returning for ant hour or 
two's rest in the afternoon, and staying in the evening till the 
twilight, in which the ghost always made her appearancoi^ 
should have passed into night. ^ 

Mrs. Thornburgh listened to it all, her contriving mind work- 
ing the while at railway speed on the facts presented to her. ' 
‘How do you get ber home to-morr 6 w ni^t?’ she asked, SVitli 
sudden animation. 

‘ Oh, we^send^our man Richard at ten. He takes a ^ 

it’s dark.’ i 

Mra. Thornburgh said no more. Her eyes and gestures iirerp 
all alive again with energy and hope. She had given her shake 
to Mrs. Leyburn's mind. Much good might it do 1 But, after 
all, she had the poorest opinion or the widow’s capacities as aad 
ally, 0 

She and her companion said a few more excited, a^e^onatet, 
and apologetic things to one another, and then she departed. 

Both mother and knitting were found by Agnes half an hokf 
later in a state of considerable confusion. But Mrs. 
kept her own counsel, having resolved for onoa with a tlmM 
and yet delicious excitement, to act as the head of the feannlly . 

MTeanwhile Mrs. Thornburgh was laying plans'' cm li®p crwd 

aoeount. * t. 



Y/ f IJiii said that contriving person to her* 

Itetf going home— ‘at least if the clouds hold up — ^thatll do — 
iDOulw^t & better.’ 

' To any person familiar with her character the si^s of sc^e 
Htuus^l preoccupation were clear enough in Mrs. Ley ourn during 
this Thursday evening. Catherine noticed them at once’when 
got back from High Ghyll about eight cf'clock, and wondered 
£rst ol all what was tne matter j and trij^n, with more emphasis, 
wto the trouble was not immediately communicated to her. It 
had never entered into her head»to take her mother into her con- 
fidence with regard to Elsmere. Since she could remember, it 
had been an axiom in the family to spare the delicate nervous 
mother all the anxieties and perplexities of life. It was a system 
in which the subject of it had always acquiesced with perfect 
contentment, ana Catherine had no qualms about it. If there 
was good news, it was presented in its most sugared |orm to 
Mrs. Leyburn ; but the moment any element of pain and diffi- 
culty cropped up in the common life, it was pounced upon ^nd 
appiwriated by Catlieriife, aided and abetted by tjie girls, and 
Mrs. I^ybum knew no more about it than an un weaned babe. 

19b that Catherine was thinking at most of some misconduct 
of a Perth dyer with regard to her mother’s best gray poplin, 
when one of the greatest surprises of her life burst upon her. 

She was in Mrs. Leyburn’s bedroom that night, helping to 
put away her mother’s things, as her custom was. She had iust 
taken off the widow’s cap, caressing as she did so the brown hair 
underneath, which was still soft and plentiful, when Mrs. Ley- 
bum turned upon her. ‘ Catherine ! ’ she said in an agitat^ 
voice, laying a thin hand on her daughter’s arm. ‘ Oh, Catherine, 
1 want to speak to you ! ’ 

Caijierine knelt lightly down by her mother’s side, and put 
her axme round her waist. 

‘Yes, mother darling,’ she said, half smiUiig. 

‘ Oh. Catherine ! if — if — you like Mr. Elsmere, don’t mind— 
don’t tiiink — about us, dear. We ^an manage— we can manage 
dear I ’ * 

TSm change that took place in Catherine Ley bum’s face is 
indescribable. She rose instantly, her arms falling behind her, 
b^utiful brows drawn together. Mrs. Leyburn looked up at 
her ii^itb a pathetic mixture of helplessness, alarm, entreaty. 

‘ Mother, who has bf en talking to you about Mr. Elsmere and 
W f * demanded Catherine. 

never mind, dear, never mind,’ said the widow hastily ; 
f j shi^d have seen it myself — oh, I know I should ; but I’m a 
Jhed mother, Catherine ! ’ And she caught her daughter’s dress 
Imd drew h^ towards her. ‘ Do you care for him ? ’ 

Ki^Mterine did not answer. Sue knelt down again, and laid 
head on her mother’s hands. 

want nothing,’ she said presently in a low voice of intense 





I want nothing but you and the Mrls. You . 

Mfa I ask for nothing more. I am abundantly~K5pnteut.'^^ ^ 
Mrs. Leybum gazed down on her with infinite 
The brown hair, escaped from the cap, had fallen about 
pretty neck, a pink spot of excitement was on eamh 
hollowed cheek ; she looked almost younger than ptill 
dauizhter. < 


‘But — he is very nice,’ she said timidly. ‘And he has a 
living. Catherine, you-ought to be a clergyman’s wife.' . 

‘I ought to 1^, ana I am your dau^ter/ said CathennS^ 
smiling a little wipi an unsteady lip, and kissing her haniL „ 
Mrs. Leyburn sighed and looked straight before her. BerjhSlijl 
in imagination she saw the vicar’s wife. ‘ I think — I thinly/' em 
said very seriously, ‘ I should like it T ’ , 

Catherine straightened herself brusquely at that. It wiw al 
though she had felt a blow. ^ , 


‘ Mother ! ’ she cried, with a stifled accent of pain, tmd yiife 
still trying to smile, ‘do you want to send me away V ^ ' 

^ No, no I ’ cried Mrs. Leyburn hastily. ‘ But if a pice timk 
wants you to paarry him, Catherine T Your father would hay^ 
liked him — oh, L know your father would have liked him I And * 
his manners to me are so pretty, I shouldn’t mind beini'^^s 
mother-in-law. And the girls«have no brother, you know, dear. 
Your father was always so sorry about that.’ ^ ^ 

She spoke with ple^ng agitation, her own tempting imagina* 
tions — the pallor, the latent storm ct Caf^herine’s look‘-^X(atiug 
her more and more. 


Catherine was silent a moment, then she caught hw ikoth^f 
hand again. 

‘Dear little mother — dear, kind little mother! You an 
angel, you always are. But I think, if you'll keep mOi 111 
stay.’ 

And she once more rested her head cUngingly on Mra Legf? 
bum’s knee. ^ ^ 

‘ But do you — do you love him, Catherine V 
‘I love you, moth en and the girls, and my life here. ; ^ 1 

‘ Oh dear,’ sighed Mrs Leybum, as though addressing a tldil 
person, the tears in her mild eyes, ‘she won’t, and she 
it, and so should I ! ’ ; 

Catherine rose, stung beyond bearing. / 

‘And I count for nothing to you, mother!’ her deep 
quivering. ‘ You could put me aside, yo^ and the girli^ anil 
as though I had never been ! ’ 

‘But you would be a great deal to us if you did 
Catherine ! ’ cried Mrs. Lej^um, almost with an accent of |il^ 
tishness. ‘People have to do yithout their daughters. . 

Agnes— I often think, as it is. you might let her do mcure. 
if ^080 were troublesome, why, you anow it might be a ipSi. 
th^— a very good thing— if there were a man to talto 
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. you, mother^* without meV cried poor Catherine, 


. i coine and see you,’ said Mrs. Ley burn, brighten- 

They say it is such a nice house, Catherine, and such 
4pope|itycountry ; and I’m sure T should like his mother, though 
j^Sjlrishr 

It was the bitterest moment of Catherine Leybum’s life. In 
jt/thc? heroic dream of years broke down. .^Nay, the shrivelling 
ironic touch of circumstance laid imon it made it look even in 
lier .own eyes almost ridiculous. What had she been living for, 
'praying for, aU these years? ^ho threw herself down by the 
widow? sida her face working with a passion that terrified Mrs. 
Jjeyburm 

* Oh, mother, say you would miss me — say you would miss 
me if I went 1 ’ 

Then Mrs. Leyburn herself broke down, and ilie two women 
dung; to each other, weeping. Catherine’s sore heart was soothed 
a little by her mother’s tears, and by the broken words of Endear- 
ment tbat were lavished on her. *But through it all she felt that 
the excited imaginative desire in IVIrs. Leyburn 11 persisted 
, It was the cheapening — the vulgarising, so id s|)eaK, of hei 
wh^a existence. 

In tiie course of their long embrace Mrs. Leyburn let fall 
various items of news that showed Catherine very plainly whc 
had been at work upon her motlier, and one of winch startled 
her, 

* He comes back to-niglit, my dear — and he goes on Saturday. 
Oh, Catherine, Mrs. Thornburgh says he docs care so much. 
I’oor young man ! ’ 

And Mrs. Leyburn looked up at her now standing daughter 
with eyes as woe-begone for Elsmere as for herself. 

‘Don’t talk about it any more, motlier,’ C.’atljcrine implored. 
‘ You -won’t sleep, and I shall be more wroth with ilrs. Thorn- 
burgh than I am already.’ 

Mrs. Leyburn let herself be gradually toothed and coerced, 
and Catherine, with a last kiss to ilie delicate emaciated fingers 
Cn ^hich the worn wedding-ring lay slipping forward — in itself 
lusi^)r^--~left her at last to sleep. 

* Ana 1 don’t know much more than when I began ! ’ sighed 
the peimlexed widow to herself. ‘ Oli, I wish Richard was here 

dtr 

^ Caj^ime’s night was a night of intense mental struggle. 
Her Stra^lowas one 'v^Hth whicli the modern world has perhaps 
^!^t sympathy. Instinctively we feel such things out of 
Jn our easy indifferent generation. We think them more 
unreal We are so apt to take it for granted that the 
rka^ outgrown the religious thirst for sanctification, for a 
(st inorai consistency, as it has outgrown so many of the 
^^^MTOlic^tions of the sentiment of honour. And meanwhile 
Ihe tragedy of our time lies in this perpetual clashing of 
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two estimates of life — the estimate which is the offspring of tha 
scientific spirit, and which is for ever making the visible wotM. 
fairer and more desirable in mortal eyes; and the ostunatem 
Saint Augustine. 

As a matter of fact, owing to some travelling difficulties, 
the vicar and Elsmere did not get home till noon on Friday, 
Catherine knew nothing of either delay or arrival. Mrs. Ley- 
burn watched her with anxious timidity, but she never men- 
tioned Elsmere’s name to any one on the Friday morning, and 
no one dared s]^ak>of him to her. She came home in the after- 
noon from the Backhouses' absorbed ax>parently in the state of 
the dying girl, took a couple of hours’ rest, and hurried off again. 
She passed the vicarage with bent head, and never looked up. 

‘She is gone ! ’ said Hose to Agnes as she stood at the window 
looking after her sister’s retreating figure. ‘ It is all over 1 They 
can’t meet now. lie will be ofi'by nine to-morrow.’ 

The feirl spoke with a lump^ in her throat, and flung liewlf 
do’ym by the window, moodily watching the dark form against 
the fells. C/}t]ierinels coldness secmcvl to make all life colder 
and more chilling — to fling a hard denial in the face of the 
dearest claims of earth. ^ 

The stormy light of the afternoon w^as fading towards sunset. 
Catherine walked on fast towards the group of hotfses at the, 
head of the valley, in one of which lived the two old carriers 
who had worked such havoc with M^s. TIornburgh’s housekeep- 
ing arrangements. She was tired physically, but she was still 
more tired mentally. She had the bruised feeling of ope who 
has been humiliated before the world and liefore herself. Her 
self-respect was for the moment crushed, and the breach made 
in the wholeness of personal dignity had jiroduced a strange 
slackness of nerve, extending both to body and mind. She had 
been convicted, it seemed to her, in her own eyes, and in tho(se 
of her world, of an egregious over-estimate of her own vedueu 
She walked with huiig head like one ashamed, the overstrung 
religious sense deepening her discomfiture at eveiy step. HoW 
rich her life had*always been in the conviction of usexulness-^ 
nay, indispensableness ! Her mother’s persuasions had 
it from her. And religious scruple, for her torment, showed hia* 
her past, transformed, alloyed Avith all sorts of personal pridW 
and cravings, which stood unmasked now in a white light. 

And he ? Still near her for a few short hours 1 Every pul^; 
in her had thrilled as she had passed the nouse Avhioh sheltered 
him. But she will see him no more. And she is glad. K h# 
had stayed on, he too would have discovered how cheaply th^ 
held her — those d^r ones of hers for whom she had uve^till: 
now 1 And she might have weakly yielded to his pity what 
had refused to his homage. The strong nature i.s half tertnn^'^ 
half soothed by the prospect of his going. Perhaps when hh;i» 
gone she will recover something of that moral equilibrium 
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has 'Wn so shaken. A.I present she is a riddle to herself, in- 
vaded by a force she has no power to cope with, feeling the 
metal ground of years crumbling beneath her, and struggling 
feverishly for self-control. 

Aa she neared the head of the valley the wind became les^s 
tempestuous. The great wall of High Fell, towards which, she 
was walking, seemed to shelter her from its worst violence. 
But the hun^ng clouds, the gleams of lurid light which every 
now then penetrated into the valley drom the west, across 
the dip leading to Shanmoor, the voice of the^ river answering 
the voice of the wind, and the^ deep unbroken shadow that 
covei^ the group of houses and trees towards which she was 
walking, all served to heighten the nervous depression which 
'had taken hold of her. As she neared the bridge, however, 
leading to the little hamlet, beyond which northwards all was 
stony loneliness and desolation, and saw in front of her the 
gray stone house, backed by the sombre red of a great copper 
beech, and overhung by crags, she had perforce to take herself 
by both hands, trv and realise her mission afresh, and the scen^ 
which lay before lier. • ^ 


CIIAPTETl X 

Mary Backhouse, the girl wliom Catherine liad been visiting 
with^ regularity for many weeks, and whoso frail life was this 
.evening nearing a terrible and long-expected crisis, was the 
victim of a fate sordid and common enough, yet not without its 
elements of dark poetry. Some fifteen months before this Mid- 
summer Day she had been the mistress of the lonely old house in 
whkh her father and uncle had passed their wliole lives, in 
which she had been born, and in wliich, amid snowdrifts so 
deep that no doctor could reach them, her mother had passed 
away. She had Ijoen then strong and well favoured, possessed 
of a certain^ masculine black -broweel beauty, anc\ of u temper 
which sometimes gave to it an edge and glow such as an artist 
of ambition might have been glad to catcli. At the bottom of 
all the outward sauvagerie, however, there was a heart, and 
strong wants, which only afiection and companionship could 
sa^fy aaad tame. Heither was to be found in sufiicient measure 
within her home. Her father and she were on fairly good tei ms, 
aud had for each other up to a certain point the natural instincts 
of kinship. On her uncle, whom she regarded as half-witted, 
she besto'^ed alternate tolerance and jeers. She was, indeed, 
the Otaif j^rson whose remonstrances ever got under the wool 
with wim, and her sharp tongue had sometimes a cowing 
e&m 01& hii^ curious nonchalance which nothing else had. For 
™ rOat, they had no neighbours with whom the girl could 
xraterssise, and Whinborough was too far off to provide any 
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Edeqtiate food for her vague hunger alter emotion and: 
inent. / 

In this dangerous morbid state she fell a victim to 
coarse attractions of a young farmer in the neighbouring iteSks^ 
of Shanmoor. He was a brute with a handsome pLce^ tod a 
nature in which whatever grains of heart and conscience mgbt 
havb been interfused with the original composition had bem 
long since swamptd. Mary, who had recklessly flung herself 
into his power on ane or two occasions, from a mixture of 
motive^ partly passion, partly jealousy, partly ennui, awoke One 
day to imd herself ruined, ana«^ a grim future hung before her. 
She had realised her doom for the first time in its entirety -on 
the Midsummer Day preceding that we are now describing. On 
that day she had walked over to Shanmoor in a fever of dumb , 
rage and despair, to claim from her betrayer the fulfilment > of 
his promise of marriage. He had laughed at her, and she had 
fled h£>me in the warm rainy dusk, a prey to all those tortuiing 
terrors which only a woman in extremis can know. And on her 
x’ay back she had seen the ghost or ‘ bogle ’ of Deep Crag ; 
ghost had/:pqken to her, and she hdd reached home more dead 
than alive, having received what she at once recognised as her 
death sentence, 

What had she seen ? An ^effect of moonlit mist — a shepherd 
boy bent on a practical joke — a gleam of white waterfall aStnopg 
the darkening rocks? What had she heard? The evening 
greeting of a passer-by, wafted d<"wn to her from some higher 
path along the fell ? distant voices in the farm enclosures beneath 
her feet ? or simplj|| the eerie sounds of the mountain, those weird , 
earth-whispers which haunt the lonely places of nature I Who 
can tell ? jSTerves and brain were strained to their uttermoJBi. 
The legend of the ghost — of the girl who had thrown her baW 
and herself into the tarn under the frowning precipitous diffs 
which marked the western end of High Fell, and who bad sinme 
then walked the lonely road to Shanipoor every Midsumnoir 
Night, with her moaning child upon her arm — had flashed into 
Mary’s mind ^as she left the white- walled village of Bhanmoor 
behind her, arid climbed upward with her shame and her sem^t 
into the mists. To see the bogle was merely distresring niid 
untoward ; to be spoken to by the phantom voice was aeath. 
No one so addressed could hope to survive the following Mid- 
summer Day. Revolving these things in her mind, along wi^ 
the terrible details of her own story, thp exhausted girl hto 
her vision, and, as she firmly believed, incurred her doom. ? 

A week later she had disappeared from home and &om 
neighbourhood. The darkest stories were afloat. She hid 
’Some money with her, and a, 11 trace of her was lost. Thfr&ftijr 
had a period of gloomy taciturnity, during which his pimoipal 
relief was got out of jeering and girding at his elder mrotheV : 
the noodle^ eyes wandered and glittereu more*; his shrmdlto 
frame seemed more shrunken as he sat dangling nis spinel 
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cafrier^s ^rt ; his absence of mind was for 
a tiiae more marked, and excused with less buoyancy and in- 
ventiveness than usual. But otherwise all went on as before. 
John Backhouse took no step, and for nine months nothing was 
Ji^rd o£ his daughter. » 

At last one cheerless March afternoon, Jim, coming back first 
from the Wednesday round with the cart, enterea the farm 
kitdaen, while John Backhouse was still wrangling at one of the 
other farmhouses of the hamlet about some disputed payment. 

; The old man came in cold and weary, and the sight of the half- 
tended kitchen and neglected fi»e — they paidn neighbour to do 
the housework, as far as the care of her own seven children 
would let her — suddenly revived in liis slippery mind the 
memory of his niece, who, with all her faults, had had the 
makings of a housewife, and for whom, in spite of her flouts 
and j^rs, he h^ always cherished a secret admiration. As he 
came in he noticed that the door to the left hand, leadiijg into 
what Westmoreland folk call the ‘ house ^ or sitting-room of the 
faring was open. The room had hardly been used since Mar^j^s 
flight, and the few pieces 6f black oak and shining; mahogany 
which adorned it had long ago fallen from their pristine 
pollSll. The geraniums and fuchsias with which slie had filled 
the window all the summer before? had died into dry blackened 
stalks; the dust lay heavy on the room, in spite of the 
well-meant but wholly ineflective efforts of the charwoman next 
door. The two old men had avoided the place for months 
past by common consent, and the door into it was hardly ever 
openeoL 

Now. however, it stood ajar, and old Jim going up to shi^ it, 
and looking in, was struck dumb witli astonishment. For there 
on a wooden rocking-chair, which had been her mother’s favourite 
seat, sat Mary Backhouse, her feet on the curved brass fender, 
h&t eyews staring into the parlour grate. Her clothes, her face, 
her attitude of cower^pg chill and mortal fatigue, produced an 
impression which struck through the old man’s dull senses, and 
made him tremble so that his hand dropped from the,hanale of 
the dooil The slight sound roused Mary, and slielumed towards 
him. She said nothing for a few seconds, her hollow black eyes 
fixed upon him ; then with a ghastly smile, and a voice so hoarse 
aa to b© scarcely audible — 

* aaVe coom hack. Ye’d maybe not expect me ? ’ 

‘ There wa0 a sound t^hind on the cobbles outside the kitchen 
door. 

' * Yur feyther 1 ’ cried Jim between his teeth. ‘ Gang upstairs 
: he pointed to a door in the wall concealing a 

to the upper storey. , 

^ Sprang up, looked at the door and at him irresolutely, 

imd tiien stayed where she was, gaunt, pale, fever-eyed, the 
mumk and ghost of her old self. 

steps neared. There was a rough voice in the kitchen, a 
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> surprised exclamation, and her fatliir ha;d pushed |k^ 
brother into the room. ^ 

John Backhouse no sooner saw his daughter than hfe 'wfiii 
weather-beaten face flamed into violence. With an oath; he 
raised the heavy whip he held in hia hand, and £img Mtx^f 
towards her. , ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

^Naw, ye’ll not dii’at !’ cried Jim, throwing hiimelf with^B- 
his feeble strength, on to his brother’s arm. Jolm swore ;ahd 
struggled, but the old man stuck like a limpet. . 

‘You let ’un aleanh,’ said Mary, drawing her tattered shairl 
over her Jireast. * If he aims to kill me, aan not say naa. But 
he needn’t moider hisself ! There’s them abuve as ha’ taktn 
care o’ that 1 ’ : 

She sank again into her chair, as though her limbs could not . 
support her, and her eyes closed in the utter indiflTerence of a 
fatigue which had made even fear impossible. 

The father’s arm dropped : he stood there sullenly looking at 
her. (Tim, thinking she had fainted, went up to her^ took a 
dass of water out of which she had already been drinking froto 
tne niahogajiy table, and held it to hor lips. She drank a little, 
and then witlf a desperate eflbrt raised herself, and clutching 
the arm of the cliair, faced her father. * 

‘ Ye’ll not hev to wait lang. Doan’t ye fash yersel. Maybe 
it ull comfort ye to knaw summat 1 Lasst Midsummer Day ^ 
was on t’ Shanmoor road, i’ t’ gloaming. An’ aa saw thaer V 
bogle — thee knaws, t’ bogle o’ Bleaclifl' Tarn ; an’ she turned 
hersel, an’ she spoalc to me ! ’ 

She uttered the last w^ords with a grim emphasis, dwelling 
on each, the whole life of the wasted face concentrated in the 
terrible black eyes, which gazed past the two^ figures within 
their immediate range into a vacancy peopled with horror* 
Then a film came over them, the grip relaxed, and she fell back 
with a lurch of the rocking-chair in a dead swoon. 

With the help of the neighbour from next door, Jim got h^ 
upstairs into the room that had been Hers. She awoke hxM 
her swoon only to fall into tije torpid sleep of exhaustion, which 
lasted for^'twelte hours. 

‘ Keep her oot o’ ma way,’ said the father with an oath to Jinii 
‘or aa’ll not answer nayther for her nor me ! ’ 

Slie needed no telling. She soon crept dowmstairs agai^ and 
went to the task of house-cleaning. The two men lived in tile 
kitchen as before; when they were at home she ate .and satin 
the parlour alone. Jim watched her as far as Ins dull brain wm 
capable of watching, and he dimly understood that she was 
dying. Both men, indeed, felt a sort of superstitious awe ^of 
her, she was so changed, so unearthly. As for the BtotV 
ghost, the' old popular superstitions are almost dead in ^ 
Cumbrian mountains, and the shrewd north-country peasa^f 
in many places (ijuite as scornfully ready to sacrifice his giu%s|s 
to the Time Spirit as any ‘ bold bad’ haunter of scientific asscNC^ 
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taoi« tibe. But in a few of the remoter valleys 

they still linger, though beneath the surface. Either of the 
/gaSkhou^ or Mary in her days of health, would have suffered 
inany' thin^ rather than allow a stran^r to s^pose they 
the smallest credence in the story of Bleacliff* Tarn. Bu^ 
all the same, the story which each had heard in childhood, on 
, stormy nights perhaps, [when the mountain side was awul 
with the sounds of tempest, liad grown, up with them, had 
entered deep into the tissue of consciousness. In Mary’s imagi- 
nation the ideas and images connected tvith it had now, under 
the stimulus of circumstance,^ become instmet with a living 
pursuing terror. But they were present, though in a duller, 
blunter state, in the minds of her father and uncle ; and as tho 
weeks passed on, and the days lengthened towards midsummer, 
a sort of brooding horror seemed to settle on the liouso. 

Mary grew weaker and weaker; her cough kei^t Jim awake 
at nights ; once or twice when he went to help her with a piece 
of work wliich not even her extraordinary will couM carry 
her through, her hand burnt him like a liot cinder. But sjie 
kept aU other women out of the house by her mad, strange 
^ ways; and if her uncle showed any conscioiisnfess’bf her state, 

* sh^iituitied upon him with her old temper, which had lost all its 
former stormy grace, and had lx^(;ome ghastly by the contrast it 
brought out between the tempestuous vindictive soul and the 
shaken weakness of frame. 

A doctor would have discovered at once that what was wrong 
with her was phthisis, complicated with insanity; and the 
msanity, instead of taking tho hopeful optimistic tinge which 
is cliaracteristic of the insanity of consumption, had rather 
assumed tlie colour of the events from which the disease itself 
had started. Cold, exposure, long-continued agony of mind and 
body — ^the madness intertwined with an illness which had such 
roots as these was naturally a madness of despair. One of its 
principal signs was the fixed idea as to ^lid summer Day, It 
paver occurred to her as possible that her life sliould be pro- 
longed beyond that limit. Everj; night, as she dragged herself 
up the steep little staircase to her room, she chocked Off tlie day 
which had just passed from the days slie had still to live. She 
had made all her arrangements ; she liad even sewed with lier 
own hmds, and that without any sense of special horror, but 
rathey in the provident peasant way, the dress in wliich she was 
to be parried to her grave. 

At last one day, l^r father, coming unexpectedly into the 
yard, paw her carrying a heavy pail of water from the pump. 
Something stirred within him, and he went up to her and 
forcibly took it from her. Their looks met, and her poor mad 
V^ised intensely into his. As he moved forward towards 
house she crept after him, passing him into the parlour. 
Jrbere she s^nk down breathless on the settle where she haa 
bjBpa sleeping for the last few nights, rather than face climbing 
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stairs. For the first time he follo'W^ed her, watohii^, 
gasping struggle for breath, in spite of her impatient ' 

hiin to go, Alter a few seconds ne left her, took Ms hat^ 
out, saddled Ms horse, and rode off to Whinborough, 

Dr Baker to promise to come over on the morrow, and. on aq 
way back he called and I'equested to see Catherine Ijeybuto^ 
He stammeringly asked her to come and visit Ms daughter 
was ill and lonesom3, and when she consented gladly 
on his way feeling a load off liis mind. What he had jnst done 
had been due to an undefined, but still vehement prompting of 
conscience. It did not make it » any the less probable that the 

g irl would die on or before Midsummer Day ; but, supposing 
er story were true, it absolved him from any charge oi assist^ 
ance to the designs of those grisly powers in whose clutch sh^l 


was. j 

When the doctor came next morning a change for the wor^ 
had taken place, and she was too feeble actively to resent hi® 
appearance. She lay there on the settle, every now and thw^ 
m^Mng superhuman efforts to get up, which generally ended M 
a swoon. Sfie refused to take any medicine, she would hardly 
take any food, and to the doctor^s questions she retun^ no . 
answer whatever. In tlie same \vay, when Catherine cdllo%fsbe 
would be absolutely silent, booking at her with glittering, 
feverish eyes, but taking no notice at all, whether she read 
talked, or simply sat quietly beside her. * 

After the silent period, as the da vs w^nt on, and Midsummer 
Day drew nearer, there supervened a period of intermittent 
delirium. In the evenings, especially when her temperature 
rose, she became talkative and incoherent, and Catherine wouM 
sometimes tremble as she caught the sentences wMch, little by 
little, built up the girl’s hidden tragedy before her eyes# 
London streets, London lights, London darkne^ the agony ^ 
an endless wandering, the little clinging puny life, wMoh oouM 
never be stilled or satisfied, biting cold, intoleralble pain^ tl^e 
cheerless workhouse order, and, finally, \he arms without a 
burden, the breast without® a child — these were the, 
fragments^ of experience, so common, so terrible to the end of 
time, which rose on the troubled surface of Mary Backhouse’s 
delirium, and smote the tender heart of the listener. 

Then in the mornings she would lie suspicious and silienfi 
watching Catherine’s face with the long gaze of exhaustion, aS 
though trying to find out from it whether her secret liad Escaped 
her. The doctor, who had gathered the story of the ‘ bogle ^ fj^H 
Catherine, to whom Jim had told it, briefly and reluctantly, 
with an absolute reservation of his own views on the ina^r, 
recommended that if possible they should try and deotive rh^ 
as to the date of the day and month. Mere nervous excitSne^t 
might, he thought, be enough to kill her when the wSy 

and hour came round. But all their attempts jwere 1a:se|a^ 
Nothing distracted the intense sleepless attention with 
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<fett4:ened mind k^t always in view that one absorbing 
dteidtation. Words fell from her at night which seemed to 
that she exjjected a summons — a voice along the fell, 
iSlpu^g her spirit into the dark. And then would come the 
ilm$ek» the struggle to get loose, the choked waking, the wander- 
ing, horror-stricken eyes, subsiding by degrees into the old 
silent watch. ^ 

' On the morning of the 23d, when Bobert^ sitting at his work, 
was looking at Burwood through the window in the flattering 
belief that Catherine was the captive of the weather, she had 
sp^t an hour or more with Mary Backhouf:»e, and the austere 
influehj^s of the visit had perhaps had more share than she 
knew in determining her own mood that day. The world 
seembd such dross, the pretences of personal happiness so 
hollow and delusive, after such a sight ! The girl lay dying 
fast, with a look or extraordinary attentiveness in her race, 
hearing every noise, every footfall, and, as it seemed to 
Caibenne. in a mood of inward joy. She took, moreovA-, some 
notice of her visitor. As a rough ‘tomboy of fourteen, she had 
shown Catherine, who had taught her in the sc^ioo\ sometimes, 
• and ha^ especially won her regard on one occasion by a present 
of iitee article of dress, a good many uncouth signs of affection. 
On the morning in question CaUierine fancied she saw some- 
thing df the old childish expression once or twice. At any rate, 
there was no doubt her presence was soothing, as she read in 
her low vibrating voice, or sat silently stroking the emaciated 
hand, raising it every now and then to her lips with a rush of 
that intense pitifulness which was to her the most natural of 
all moods. 


The doctor, whom she met there, said that this 'state of calm 
was very possibly only transitory. The night had been passed 
in a snocession of paroxysms, and they were almost sure to 
return upon her, especially as he could get her to swallow none 
of the s^atives whi<^i might have carried her in unconscibus- 
ness past the fatal moment. She would have none of tiiem ; lie 
thought that she was determined ^o allow of no encroachments 
on the. troubled remnants of intelligence still left to fier ; so the 
only thing to be done was to wait and see the result. ‘ I will 
^me to-inorrow/ said Catherine briefly ; ‘ for tlie day certainly, 
tenget if necessary.' She had long ago established her claim to 
be t rented Seriously as a nurse, and Dr. Baker made no objection. 

skives so long,' Jie said dubiously. ‘The Backhouses and 
MrSfc Irwin [the neighbour] shall be close at hand. I will come 
m the afternoon and try to get her to take an opiate ; but I 
can't giye it her by force, and there is not the smallest chance 
df her consenting to it.' ^ 

' All through (Jatherine's own struggle and pain during these 
wo daVs the image of the dying girl had lain at her heart. It 
her a» the crucifix serves the llomanist ; as she pressed 
her thought, it recovered from time to time the failing 
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of the will Need life be mxipi^ because self 
unsatisfied 1 Now, as she neared the hamlet, the quality 
nature reasserted itself. The personal want tugging Jw 
teenses, the personal soreness, the cry of resentful love,^: 
silenced. What place had they in the ijresenoQ of this lonely 
agony of death, this mystery, this opening beyond? The. old 
heroic mood revived in her. Her step grew swifter, her caKtiiiige 
more erect, and as s|ie entered the farm kitchen she felt heniH^ 
once more ready in spirit for what lay before her. 

From the next room* there came a succession of husky sibilant 
sounds, as though some one yere whispering hurriedly and 
continuously. 

After her subdued greeting she looked inquiringly at Jim. 

‘She’s in a taaking way’ said Jim, who looked more 
attenuated and his face more like a pink and white parchment 
than ever. ‘ She’s been knacking an’ taaking a long while. _ She 
woan’t know ye. Luke ye,' he continued, dropping his voice as 
he opened the ‘house’ door for her ; ‘ef you want ayder ov oos, 
you jest call oot — sharp ! Mrs. Irwin, shell stay in wi’ ye— she’s 
nb*fc afeeard ! ' 4 , 

The superstitious excitement which the looks and gestures of. 
the old man expressed touched Catherine’s imagiaation,^wxd 
she entered the room with an inward shiver. 

Mary Backhouse lay raised high on her pillows, talking ^ 
herself or to imaginary other persons, with eyes wide opeii 
but vacant, and senses conscious of nothing but the dream 
world in which tlie mind was wanaeriiig. Catherine sat 
softly down beside her, unnoticed, thankful for the chances of 
disease. If this delirium lasted till the gliost-hour — the time of 
twilight, that is to say, wliicli would begin about half -past 
eight, and the duration of which would depend on the cloudiness 
of the evening — was over, or, better still, till midnight weye 
past, the strain on the girl’s agonised senses might be relieved, 
and death come at last in softer, kinder guise. 

‘Has she been long like this?’ she asked softly of'tli© peigb- 
bour who sat quietly knitting; by the evening light. 

The woman looked up and thought. 

‘Ay!’ she said. ‘Aa came in at tea-time, an’ she’s bei^ 
maistly taakin’ ivver sence I’ 

The incoherent whisperings and restless movements, vhxoh 
obliged Catherine constantly to replace tiie coverings ov^r 
the poor wasted and fevered body, went on for some time* 
Catherine noticed presently, with a little thrUl, that ithe Ugh^ 
was beginning to change. The w'eather was growing 
and stormier : the wind shook the house in gusts ; and 
farther shoulder of High Fell, seen in distorted outline f^rough 
the casemented window, was almost hidden by the trailing* 
clouds. The mournful western light coming from beMim m# 
house struck the river here and there; almost everything ©liw 
was gray and dark A mountain ash, just outside"^ the wmdpW 
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sunk in painful reverie, noticed thatthe 
mutfceringB from tlio bed bad ceased for some little time.. She 
turned ber obair, and was startled to find ^lose weird e^es fixed 
with i*eoognition on herself. There was a curious malign 
intenpity, a curious truunph in them. • 

‘It must be — eight o’clock^ said the gasping voice — ^eujlit 
o^clock/ and the tone became a wiiisper, as though the idea thus 
half involuntarily revealed had been drawn jealously back into 
the strongholds of consciousness. 

‘Mary/ said Catherine, falling on her knees beside the bed, 
and taking one of the restless hands forcibly into her own, 

‘ can^t you put this thought away from you? We are not the 
playUungs of evil spirits — we are the children of God 1 ^ We are 
m His hands. No evil thing can harm us against His will/ 

It was the first time far many days she had spoken openly of 
. the thought which was in the mind of all, ’aiid her whole 
pleading soul was in her pale, beautiful face. There was no 
response in the sick girl’s count^cnance, and again that look of 
triumph, of sinister exultation. They had tried to cheat lier 
into sleeping, and living, and in spite of them, at the sup>reme 
moment, every sense was awake and expectant. To what was 
the materialised peasant imagination looking forward ? To an 
actual call,, an actual following to the free mountain-side, the 
rush of the wind, the phantom figure fioating on before 3mr, 
bearing her into tlic iieart of the storm ? Di’cad was gone, 
pain was gone ; there was only rai>t excitement and fierce 
anticipation. 

‘Mary/ said Catherine again, mistaking her mood for one of 
tense defiance and despair, ‘Mary, if i were to go out now and 
leave Mrs. Irwin wiiSi you, and if 1 were to go up all the way to 
the top of Shanmoss and back.^gain, and if 1 could tell you 
there was nothing there, nothing ! — if I were fi» stay out till the 
dark has come — it will be hero in lialf an hour — and you could 
be quite sure when you saw me again, that there was nothing 
.near you but the dear old hills, and the power of God, could you 
believe me and try and rest and sleep V 

Misiry looked at her intently. If Catherine could have seen 
dearly^in the dim liyit she would have caught something of 
the cunning of madness slipping into the dying wman’s 
expression. While she waited for the answer there was a noise 
in Ijie kitchen outside, an opening of the outer door, and a 
voice. Catherine’s heart stood sJtill. She had to make a super- 
human effort to keep her attention fixed on Mary. 

^ / Oo ! * said, the hoarse whisper close beside her, and the girl 
lifted her wasted hand, and pushed her visitor from her, ‘ Go T 
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it repeated insistently, mth a sort of 4ild beseecldngj 
brokenly, the gasping breath interrupting, ‘There’s naw-feaS^^ 
naw fear— fur the likes o’ you !’ ’ 

Catherine rose. 

‘Tm not afraid,’ she said gently, but her hand shook lUl tl# 
pushed her chair back ; ‘ God is everywhere, Maiy,’ 

She put on her hat and cloak, said something in Mrs'. Ir'»«drfi 
ear, ana stooped to kiss the brow which to the shuddering 
under her will seemed already cold and moist with the sweats 
of death. Mary watched her go ; Mrs. Irwin, with the sir of 
one bewildered, drew her chair nearer to the settle ; and the 
light of the fire, shooting and dancing through the June twilight* 
threw such fantastic shadows over the face on the pillow ftat 
all expression was lost. What was moving in the crazed mind ? 
Satisfaction, perhaps, at having got rid of one witness, one jailer, 
one of the various antagonistic forces surrounding horf She 
had* a dim frenzied notion she should have to fight for her 
liberty When the call came, and she lay tense and rigid, waitartg 
— images of insanity whirling through her brain, while the 
ligM slowly, ^slowly waned. 

Catherine" Oldened the door into the kitchen. The tiyo - 
carriers were standing there, and Eobert Elsmere also stOOd 
with his back to her, talking tc them in an undertone. 

He turned at the sound behind him, and his ste,rt brOtigfefc % 
sudden flush to Catherine’s clieek. Her face, as the candle^%ht 
struck it amid the shadows of the doorway, was like an angelic 
vision to him — the heavenly calm of it just exquisitely broken 
by the wonder, the shook, of his presence. . . 

‘You here?’ he cried, coming up to her, and taking her hand 
— what secret instinct guided him? — close in both of his. *T 
never dreamt of it — so late. My cousin sent me over— -she 
wished for news.’ 

She smiled involuntarily. It seemed to her she had 
expected this in some sort all along. But her self'xwssessaon 
was complete. 

‘The excited state may be over in a short time now,’ She 
answered Hun iiV a quiet whisper ; ‘ but at present it is at ibs 
height. It seemed to please her ’ — and withdrawing her hand 
she turned to J ohii Backhouse — ‘ when I suggested that I should 
walk up to Shanmoss and back. I said I would come back tp . 
her in half an hour or so, when the daylight was quite gone, and 
prove to her there was nothing on the pj^h.’ 

A hand caught her arm. It was Mrs. Irwin, holding the do«»p 
close wdth the other hand. ’V, 

‘MissLeybum — Miss Catherine! Yur not gawin/ 
gawin’ oop that path V The woman was fond of Catherinesfvtod 
looked deadly frightened. . i;: 

‘ Yes, I am, Mrs. Irwin — ^but I shall be back very soon. 
leave her ; go back,’ And Catherine motioned her ba<^ ft 
little peremptory gestura ' ■ ' 
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t*‘J)oaa’t ye let ’ur^ iir/ said the woman excitedly to Bobert.- 
* ©ntfe eneuf aa’m tlunking/ And she pointed with a meaning 
gesture to the room behind her. 

]pobert looked at Catherine, who was moving towards the 
^te^ dobr, ^ . 

* ip go with her,^ he said hastily, his face lighting up. * There 
ia ;hothmg whatever to be afraid of, only don’t leave > your 
patient.^ 

Catherine trembled as she heard the words, but she made no 
aign, and the two men and the woman watched their departure 
with blank uneasy wonderment. A second. later they were on 
the f^-side climbing a rough stony path, which in places was 
abnest a watercourse, and which wound up the fell towards a 
tra# of level swampy moss or heath, beyond which lay the 
descent to Shanmoor. Daylight was almost gone ; the stormy 
yellow west was being fast swallowed up in cloud ; below them 
as they climbed lay the dark group of houses, with a light 
twihi:liiig here and there. All about^them were black mountain 
forms; a desolate tempestuous wind drove a gusty rain into 
their faces ; a little beck roared beside them* and in the 
distanoe from the black gulf of the valley the swollen river 
thttodered* 

Elsmere looked down on his companion with an indescribable 
exultation, a passionate sense of possession which could hardly 
restrain itself. He had come back that morning with a mind 
clearly made up. Catherine had been blind indeed when she 
supposed that any plan of his or hers would have been allowed 
to stand in the way of that last wrestle with her, of which he 
had planned all the methods, rehearsed all the arguments. But 
when he reached the vicarage he was greeted with the news of 
her ab^ance. She was inaccessible it appeared for the day. No 
matter 1 The vicar and he settled in the fewest possible words 
that he should stay till Monday, Mrs. Thornburgh meanwhile 
looking on, saying what civility demanded, and surprisingly 
little else. Then in 'the evening Mrs. Thornburgh had askea of 
him with a manner of admirable? indifference whether he felt 
inclined for an evening walk to High Ghylb^to inquire after 
Mary Baokhousa The request fell in excellently with a lover’s 
r^tl^sness, and Bobert assented at once. TJie vicar saw him 
go with puzzled brows and a quick look at his wife, whose head 
was bent close over her worsted work. 

li never occurred to Elsmere— or if it did occur, he pooh- 
poohed the notion — ^that he should find Catherine still at her 
post far from home on this dark stormy evening. But in the 
glow of joy which her presence had brought him he was still 
of aB sorts of delicate perceptions and reasonings. His 
imiok im^ination carried him** through the scene from which 
ime had just momentarily escaped. He had understood the 
of her look and tone. If love spoke at all, ringed 
with such surroundings, it must be with its most inward and 
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spiritual voice,‘ as those speak who feel ^the Eternities’ " 

them. ' f'.;, 

But the darkness hid her from him so well that he ; 

feel out the situation for himself. He could not trace it in her 
face, ' 5 , : , 

‘ We must go right up to the top of the pass/ she said to him 
as he held a gate open for her which led them into a piece of 
larch plantation on the mountain-side. ‘ The ghost is supposed 
to walk along this bit of road above the houses, till it reaches 
the heath on the top, ana then it turns towards Bleacliff Tami 
which lies higher up to the right, tunder High Fell.* 

‘ Do you imagine your report will have any effect ? * 

^ ‘At any rate,^ she said sighing, ‘it seemed to me that it might' 
divert her thoughts a little from the actual horror of her oirn 
summons, .^ything is better than the torture of that onC &cd 
idea as she lies there.’ 

‘ What is that ? ’ said Eobert, startled a little by some ghostly 
sounds ii front of them. The little wood was almost dar^ ana 
heifiould see nothing. 

‘ Only” a htftrse trotting on in fronif of us,* said Catherine ; 
‘our voices frightened him, 1 suppose. We shall be out on the 
fell again directly,*^ 

And as they quitted the tre^s, a dark bulky form to Che left 
suddenly lifted a shadowy head from the grass, and clattered 
down the slope. ^ 

A cluster of white -stemmed birches iust ahead of them 
caught whatever light was stiU left in the atmosphere, their, 
feathery tops bending and swaying against tlie sky. 

‘How easily, with mind attuned, one could people this wliipla 
path with ghosts ! * said Eobert. ‘ Look at those steMi 4nd 
that line of stream coming down to the right, and liste^R the 
wind among the fern.* 

For they were passing a little gully deep in bracket tip 
which the blast was tearing its tempestuous way, 

Catherine shivered a little, and the sense of physical eid^ue^ 
tion, which^ had been banished like everything else— d^b^ 
humiliation* bitterness — by the one fact of his presence, catnC 
back on her. 


‘ There is something rather awful in this dark and storm,* she 
said, and paused. 

‘ Would you have faced it alone ? * he as^ed, his voice thrilhpg 
her with a hundred different meanings. ‘ ^^am glad i pi^venim 

it.* 


‘I have no fear of the mountains,* she said, trembling. ‘I 
know them, and they me.* 

‘But you are tired — ^your voipe is tired— and the walk xu^kt 
have been more of an effort than you thought it. Do you never 
think of yourself ?* A ’ 

‘Oh dear, yes,* said Catherine, trying to smile, and could 
nothing else to say. They walked on a few moments in 
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splaSi# of rain breakii^ in their faces. Kobert’s inward ©x- 
cjtement was growing fast. Suddenly Catherine's pulse stood 
still Sbe Mt her^ hand lifted, drawn within his arm, covered 
close with his warm trembling clasp. 

* Catherine, let it stay there. Listen one moment. You gave 
me a hard lesson yesterday, too hard — cannot learn it — I am 
claim you. Be my wife. Help me through this difficult 
world* I have loved you from the first moment. Come to me. 
Be kind to me.^ 

She eould hardly see liis face, but she could feel the passion 
in his voice and touch. Her check seemed to droop against his 
arm. He felt her tottering. 

^Let me sit down,' she said ; and after one moment of dizzy 
silence he guided her to a rock, sinking down himself beside 
her, longing, but not daring, to shelter lier under his broad 
Inverness cloak against the storm. 

‘ I told you,' she said, almost whispering, ‘ that I was ^und, 
tied to others.' 

do not admit your plea,^ he said passionately ; ‘no, not fo*^ 
a moment. For two days have I been tramping oye'’ the moun- 
tains thinking it out for yourself and me. Catherine, your 
mother has no son — she should find one in me. I have no sisters 
— give me yours. I will cherish them as any brother could. 
Come and enrich my life ; you shall still till and shelter theirs. 
I dare not think what my future migljt bo with you to guide, 
to inspire, to bless— daro not, lost with a word yofi should 
plunge me into an outer darkness I cannot face.' 

He caught her unresisting hand, and raised it to Ins lips. 

‘Is there no sacredness,' he said brokenly, ‘in the fate that 
has broj^At us togetlier — out of all the world — liere in this 
lonely v^Bey ? Come to me, Catherine. You shall never fail 
the old ties, I promise you ; and new hands shall cling to you — 
new voices shall call you blessed.' 

Catherine could hardly breathe. Every word had been like 
balm upon a wound — like a ray of intense light in the gloom 
about tnem. Oh, where was thisf^ softness bearing ^er — this 
emptiness of all will, of all individual power ? Slie hid her eyes 
with her pther hand, struggling to recall that far awaytmoment 
in Mariisdale. But the mind refused to work. Consciousness 
seemed^ to retain nothing but the warm grasp of his hand — the 
^tones of his voice. 

He saw her struggle, ^nd pressed on remorselessly. 

‘Speak to me — say one little kind word. Oh, you cannot 
send me ii.way miserable and empty 1 ' 

She turned to him, and laid her trembling free hand on his 
arm. lie clasped them both with ^aiiture. 

‘ Ae a little time.' 

No, n<^* ho saidj and it almost seemed to her that he was 
you to escape me again, my wild mountain 
* TOie for you to think yourself and into aU sorts of 
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moralvanists 1 No, you shall not have iS;. Here, alone 
and the dark — bless me or undo ma Send me out tbe 
of life maimed and sorrowful, or send me out your knight^ 
posseasion, pledged * ^ ; 

^ Butthis voice failed him. What a note of voutL of ime§ih^ 
tion, of impulsive eagerness there was through it all 1 
slowly-moving inarticulate nature was swept away by it. Tbei^ 
was but one object clear to her in the whole world of thought 
or sense, everything else had sunk put of sight— drowned in a 
luminous mist. * 

He rose and stood before her as he delivered his ultimatunii 
his tall form drawn up to its full height. In the east, across 
the valley, above the farther buttress of High Fell, there was a 
clearer strip of sky, visible for a moment amoh^ the moving 
storm clouds, and a dim haloed moon shone out in it. Far away 
a white- walled cottage glimmered, against the fell j the pool® at 
their feet shone in the weird Jpassing light. 

She'- lifted her head, and looked at him, still irresolute. IJlfifl 
^{le too rose, and helplessly, like some one impelled by a irol 
not her own, she silently held out to him two white trembling 
liands. ^ 

‘ Catherine— my angel— my -wife ! ’ .> - * 

There was something in flic pale virginal grace of look and 
form which kept his young passion in awe. But hebedt l^ia 
head again over those yielded hands, kissing them with dizsiy 
unspeakable joy. 

About twenty minutes later Catherine and Robert, having 
hurried back with all speed from the top of Slianmos|| zeaclm 
the farmhouse door. She knocked. No one answ^feirei She 
tried the lock ; it yielded, and they entered. No one in ifee 
kitchen. She looked disturbed and conscience-stricken.. 

‘Oh P she cried to him, under her breath ; ‘have we been 
tod long? ^ And hurrying into the inner room she left him 
waiting. *’ 

Inside was a mournful sf^^ht. The two men and Mrs. Inrin 
stood clcfse romnd the settle, but as she came nearer, Oatheijne 
saw Mary Backhouse lying panting on her pillow’s, her bteath 
coming in loud gasps, her dress and all the coverings of the 
showing signs of disorder and confusion, her black hair tossed 
about her. ^ \ 

‘ It’s bin fawrfu’ work sence you left, miss,’ whispered Mrs. 
Irwin to Catherine excitedly, as she joified them. ‘Bhe 
she heerd soombody fleytin’ and callin’ — it was F wbid 
skirlin’ round t’ place, an’ she aw’ but throwm hirsel’ oot o’ F 
bed, an’ aa shooted for Jim, and they came, and they an^ 
it’s bin as much as we could a’ du to hod ’er.’ 

‘ Luke ! Steady ! ’ exclaimed Jinu ‘ She’ll try it aga^^ i ^ 
For the hands were moving restlessly fromsi^e to si^ apd 
the face was working again. There was one more despi^^# 
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t(6 rise, which the two men checked— gently enough, but 
e^otually— and then the exhaustion seemed qomplete. The 
iidt and the struggle for breath was pitiful. 

Catherine flew for some drugs which the doctor had left, and 
^own her how to use. some twenty minutes they seem^ 

ili mve relief, and the peat haunted eyes opened once more. 

. Catherine held barley-water to the parched lips, and Mary 
drank mechanically, her gaze still intently# fixed on her nurse, 
l^en Catherine put down the glass the eyes followed her with 
a question wliich the lips had no power to frame. 

^ Leave her now a little,’ said Catherine totthe others. ‘The 
fewer people and the more air the better. And please let the 
door be open ; the room is too hot.’ 

They went out silently, and Catherine sank down beside the 
bed. H6r heart went out in unspeakable longing towards the 
poor human wreck before her. For her tliere was no morrow 
possible, no dawn of other and softer skies. All was over : life 
was lived, and all its heavenly capabilities missed foP ever. 
Catherine lelt her own joy hurt lier, and her tears fell fast. ^ 
‘Mary,’ she said, Ia3dng4ier face close beside the^ihill face on 
the pillow, ‘ Mary, I went out ; I climbed all the path as far as 
Shaumoss. There was nothing evil there. Oh, I must tell you ! 
Can I make you understand ? I viant you to feel that it is only 
God and love that are real. 01 1 , think of tliem ! He would 
not let you be hurt and terrified in your pain, poor Mary. He 
loves you. He is waiting to comfort you-— to set you free from 

E ain tor ever ; and He has sent you a sign by me.’ . . . She 
fted her head from the pillow, trembling and hesitating. Still 
that feverish questioning gaze on the face beneath her, as it lay 
in deep shadow cast by a light on the window-sill some paces 
aw^. 

‘You sent me out, Mary, to search for something, the thought 
of which has been tormenting and torturing you. You thought 
God would let a dark lost spirit trouble you and take you away 
from ffim* — you. His cnild, whom He made and whom He loves 1 
And listen While you thought you wei’e sending me out to 
face the evil thing, yoti were really my kind* angM — God’s 
messenger— sending me to m^t the joy of my whole life ! 

‘There was some one waiting here just now,’ she went on 
hurriedly, breathing her sobbing words into Mafxs ear. ‘ Some 
one who has loved me, and whom I love. But I had made him 
Sad, aiid myself ; then^^wlicn you sent me out he came too : we 
walked tip that path, you remember, beyond the larchwooa, up 
to thh top, where the stream goes under the road. And there 
ne spoke to me, and I couldn’t help it any more. And I pro- 
mised, to love him and be his wife. And if it hadn’t been for 
you, MatW, it would never have happened. God had put it into 
your this joy, and I bless you for it ! Oh, and Mary— Mary 
•*^lt is only for a little little while this life of ours ! frothing 
mattes«**aot otir worst sin and sorrow— but God, and our love 

L 
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to HiaUi I sliall meet you some day-^I pray I niay-~w IBs 
sight and all will be well, the pain all forgotten — ^ r 

She raised herself again and looked down with jpmrniiiig 
passionate pity on the shadowed form. Oh, blessea answer 
of heart to heart I There were tears forming under the heavy 
lids, the corners of the lips were relaxed and soi^ Slowly • 
feeble hand sought her own. She waited in an intense ea^peo- 
tant silence. 

There was a faint breathing from the lips ; she stooped 
caught it. 

‘Kiss me ! * said the whisper ; and she laid her fresh lipi 
to the parched inoutli of the dying. When she lifted her head 
again Mary still held her hand ; Oatherino softly stretdi^ out 
hers for the opiate Dr. Baker had left ; it was swallowed liKthcitlt 
resistance, and a quiet to which the invalid had been a stranger 
for days stole little by little over the wasted frame. The grasp 
of the fingers relaxed, the laboured brc^ith came more gently, 
and in^a few more minutes she slept. IVilight was long over. 
The ghost-hour was past, and the moon outside Was slowly 
^lining a wider empire in tlie clearii^g heavens. 

It was a little after ten o’clock when Rose drew aside the 
curtain at Burwood and look^>d out. ► 

‘There is the lantern,’ she said to Agnes, ‘just by the vibw^- 
age. How the niglit has cleared !’ sv 

She turned back to her book. Ag ics was writing letters. 
Mrs. Leyburii was sitting by the bit of 111*6 that was generally 
lit for her benefit in the evenings, her wdiite shawl dropping 
gracefully about her, a copy of tlie Cornhilt on her But 
she was not reading, she was meditating, and the girlslm>ltght 
her out of spirits, Tlie liall door opened. 

‘There is some one with Catherine 1 ’ cried Rose, starling up 
Agnes suspended her letter. 

‘Perhaps the vicar,’ said Mrs, Leyburn, with a little sigh. 

A hand turned the drawing-room dooi® and in the doorway 
stood Elsmere. Rose caught^a gray dress disappearing Up the 
little stairs behind liim. ^ 

Elsmere’s look was enough for tlio two girls. They Uirfer* 
stood in an instant. Rose flushed all over. The first ocmtaot 
with love is intoxicating to any girl of eighteen, even ^OUgh 
the romance be not hers. But Mrs. Leyburn sat l^wildorad. 

Elsmere went up to her, stooped and took her hand. 

‘ Will you give her to me, Mrs. Leybufti V he sai(L bis boyish 
looks aglow, his voice unsteady. ‘ WiU you lot me^ a sdn to 
"you?’ 

Mrs. Leyburn rose. He still held her hand. She look^ up 
at him helplessly. • 

‘Oh, Mr. Elsmere, where is Catherine?’ 

‘I brought her home,’ he said gently. ‘She ii, mine^ if yo^ 
will it. Give her to me again 1 ’ 
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Mrs. Leyburn’s face Vorked pitifully, Tbe rectory and the 
wedding dress, which had linger^ so regretfully in her thoughts 
ifiince ber latst sight of Catherine, sank out of them altogether. 

' * She has been everything in the world to us, Mr. Elsmere/ 
know she has/ he said simply. ‘She shall he everything 
in the world to vou still. I have had liard work to persuade 
her. There will oe no chance for me if you don’t help me.’ 

Another breathless pause. Then Mrij. Leybum timidly 
drew him to her, and he stooped his tall head and kissed her 
like a son. ^ * 

‘Oh, I must go to Catherine^’ she said, hurrying away, her 
pretty withered cheeks wet with tears. 

Then the girls threw themselves on Elsmere. The talk was 
all animation and excitement for the moment, not a tragic 
touch in it. It Was as well perhaps that Catherine w^as not 
there to hear ^ . 

‘I give you fair w'aming/ said Hose, as she hade him good- 
night, ‘that I don’t know how to behave to a brother. •And I 
am equally sure that ]\lrs. Thornburgh doesn’t know liow 
behave to avarice? • 

Kobert threw up his arms in mock terror atf the name, and 
departed. 

‘We are abandoned,’ cried Bq^e, flinging herself into tlie 
chair again — then with a little flash of half irresolute wicked- 
ness — ‘and we are free 1 01), I hc{>6 slio will bo happy I’ 

jVnd she caught Agnes wildly round the neck as tliough she 
would drown her first w'orcls in her last. 

‘Madcap!’ cried Agnes, struggling. ‘Leave me at least a 
little breath to wish Catherine joy V 

And Ihey both lied up-stairs. 

There was indeed no jjroiulor woman in the tliree kingdoms 
than Mra. Thornburgii that night. After all the agitation 
downstairs slie could not persinwle herself to go to bed. She 
first knocked up Sarah and communicattal the news; tlien siio 
sat down before a piei^lass in her own room studying the i)ersou 
who ha<l found Catherine Leyburn^ husband. 

*My doing from Ix^glnning to end/ she cri<>d w4th a*triumph 
beyond words. * William has had mthiiuj to do w ith it. Kobert 
has had scarcely as much. And to think how little I dreamt of 
it when I began ! Well, to Ixi .sure, no one c'ould havepi^^mn^fZ 
marrying those two. There’s no one but I'rovidence could liave 
foreseen itr-theyVo so ditierent. And after all its done. Now 
then, whom shall I havB next year V 
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CHAPTEn XI 

Farewell to the moimtams ! 

The scene in which the next act of tins unpretending history 
is to run its course is of a very diiTereiit kind. In place of th(5 
rugged northern nature— a nature wild and solitary indited, but 
stul rich, luxuriant, and fri<aullv to the senses of the travellejji^ 
even in its loneliest places, '/ho heatlis and wcjocls of some 
districts of Surrey are Bcarcoly more tlackly p(^.)mod than the 
fells of Westmoreland ; the walker may \van(Ier for miles, and 
still enjoy an untamed j>rimitivc <iarlh, guilth?:ss of boundary or 
furrow, the undisturlx?(t Immc of all that grows and tlies, where 
the raobits, the lizards, and the birds live their life as they 
please, either ignorant of intruding man or strangely little 
incommoded by ais neigld^ourhood. And yet tliere is iiotliing 
forbidding or austere in tlie.se wide solitudes. Tlie patches of 
graceful birch -wood ; the miniature lakc.s nestling among 
them; the brakes of ling—piidc, faintly scented, a feast for 
every sense; the stretclu'.s of i)ur])lc heather, glowing into 
scarlet under the toucli of the sun ; th<^ scattered farm-houses, 
so mellow in colour, so pleasant in outline ; the general softness 
and lavislmess of tluj earth and all it Invars, make these Surrey 
commons not a wilderness but a para<li.se. Nature, indeed, here 
is like some spoilt petulant cliild. •She will bring forth nothing, 
or almost nothing, for man's gros.ser needs. Ask her to bear 
com or pasture flocks, and .she will be miserly and grudging. 
But ask ner only to be beautiful, entieingj cap ricioufdv lovely, 
and she will throw her.self into the task with all the alxindon- 
ment, all the energy, that he.iirt could wish. 

It is on the borders^of one of the wilder districts of a county, 
which is throughout a strange mixture of suburlmnism and the 
desert, that w^e next meet with Jlolicrt and Catherine ELsmera 
The I'ectory of Murcwcll occiij)icd the highest point of a gentle 
swell of ground which sloped througli conitiekls and woo<Vs to a 
plain of boundless heather on the south, and climbed away on 
the north towards the long clialk ridge of the Hog’s Back. It 
was a squane white house pretending neither to beauty nor 
state, a nttle awkwardly and barely placed, with only a smiill 
stretch of grass and a low hodcre lietween it n.n/1 tim a 
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fw tall firs olimbing above the roof gave a little 
clot^g to its southern side, and behiM it there .was a 
Blojf^ing softly down towards the village at its foot— a girSw 
chaefly noticeable for its grass walks, the luxuriance of the ftlift * 
tj;e^ clinging to its old red wallsj and the masses of pink lijihjd 
white phloxes which now in August gave it the flowermess ^4 
the {gaiety of an Elizabethan song. Below in the hollow and to 
the right lay the pioturcsque medley of the village— ^roofs knd 
gables and chimneys, ^yellow-gray thatch, shining whitew^, 
and mellowed brick, making a bright patchwork among the 
softening trees, thin wreaths^ o£ blue smoke, like airy ribopus, 
tangled through it all. llising over the rest was a house of 
some dignity. It had been an old manor-house, now it was hajf 
ruinous and the village inn. Some generations back the squire 
of the day had dismantled it, jealous that so big a house should 
exist in the same parish as the Hall, and the spoils of it 
furnished the rectory ; so that the homely house was fittm 
inside With mahogany doors and carved cupboard front^ in 
li^iich Ilobert delighted, and in which even Catherine felt 
proprietarv pleasure, ' 

Altogether a' quiet, rural, English spot. If the* house had no " 
beauty, it commanded a world of loveliness. All around 
north, south, and west — there* spread, as it were, 'a vast play- 
ground of heather and wood and grassy common, in which thp 
few workaday patches of hedge and ploughed land seemed 
ingulfed and lost. Close under the rectory windows, however, 
was a vast sloping cornfield, belonging to the glebe, the lai:gest 
and fruitfulest of the neiglibourhood. At the present moment 
it was just ready for the reaper — the golden ears had clearly 
but a few more days or liours to ripple in the sun. It w4s 
bounded by a dark summer-scorched belt of wood, and beyond, : 
over the distance, rose a blue pointed hill, which seemed to be 
there only to attract and make a centre for the sunsets. 

As compared with her Westmoreland lito the first twelvi’ 
months of v/ifehood had been to Catherine Elsmer© a' time 
rapid and changing experience. A few days out of their honey* 
moon had* beerP spent at Oxford. It was a week before tn® 
opening of the October term, but many of the senior membqp 
of the University were already in residence, and the stagnatioiik:; 
of the Long Vacation was over. Langham was up ; so was Mr* 
Grey, and many another old friend of Robert’s. The bride ^ng:: 
bridegroom were much feted in a quiet®way. They dined' in 
many common rooms and bursaries ; they were invited to 'many 
luncheons, whereat the superabundance of food and the leng^k; 
of time spent uponf it made the Puritan Catherine uncomfoii* , 
able ; and Langham devoted hipself to taking the wife.thrdbgh^ 
colleges and gardens, Schools and Bodleian, in most orthodox- 
fashion, indemnifying liimself afterwards for the sense of coH'* 
Btraint her presence imposed upon liim by a talk Apd a smok^i 
wito Robert, 
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. . Hfll could not understand the Elsmere marriage. That a 
iiP^Ure s6 mobile, so sensitive, so susceptible as Elsmere should 
fallen' in love with this stately silent woman, with her 
evident rigidities of thought and training, was only another 
illustration of the mysteries* of matrimony. He could not get 
Ob 'vdth her, and after a whil5 did not try to do so.^ 

There could be no doubt as to Elsmere’s devotion. He? was 
absorbed, wr^ped up in her. • 

* ^e has affected him,’ thought the tu^or, * at a period of life 
tiv'hen he is more struck by the difficulty of being morally strong 
than by the difficulty of being^intellectually^lear. The touch 
of religious genius in her braces him like the breath of an Alpine 
wini One can see him expanding, glowing under it. Bien I 
sooner he than I. To be fair, however, let me remember tliat 
she decidedly does not like me — which may cut me off from 
Elsmera Hewever ’ — and Langbam sighed over his fire — ‘ what 
have he and I to do with one another in the future ? By all the 
laws of character something untoward might come ouu of this 
marline. But she will mould him, ratlier than he her. Beside^ 
she will have children — aifd that solves most thingg.’ 

Meanwhile, if Langham dissected the bride as he dissected 
most people, Eobert, with that keen observation which lay 
hidden somewhere under his careless boyish ways, noticed many 
points of change about his old friend. Langham seemed to Mm 
less human, more strange, than ever ; the points of contact 
between him and active life were lessening in number term by 
term. He lectured only so far as was absolutely necessary for 
the retention of his post, and he spoke with wholesale distaste 
of his pupils. He had set up a book on ‘ The Schools of Athens,’ 
but when Eobert saw the piles of disconnected notes already 
accumulated, he perfectly understood that the book was a mere 
blind, a screen, behind which a difficult fastidious nature trifled 
and procrastinated as it pleased. 

Again, when Elsmere was an undergraduate Langham and 
Grey had been intiiRate. Now, Langham’s tone apropos of 
Grey’s politics and Grey’s dreama of Church Eeform was as 
languidly sarcastic as it was with regard to most*of tfle strenu- 
ous things of -life. ‘Nothing particular is true,’ his manner 
said, ‘and all action is a degrading pis-alUr, Get through the 
day somehow, with as little harm to yourself and other people 
as may be ; do your duty if you like it, but, for heaven’s sake, 
don’t cani about it to other people ! ’ 

If the affinities of cRaracter count for much, Catherine and 
Henry Grey should certainly have understood each other. The 
tutor liked the look of Elsmere’s wife. ^ His kindly brown eyes 
rested bn her with pleasure ; he tried in his shy but friendly 
way to get at her, and there wai^ in both of them a touch of 
homeliness, a sheer power of unworldliness that should have 
^awn th^ together. And indeed Catherine felt the charm, 
ttifli Spell of this Dorn leader of men. But she watched him with 
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a sort of troubled admiration, puzzled, evidently, by the hado oj’' 
moral dignity surrounding him, which contended with something 
else in her mind respecting him. Some words of Eobett^iE^ 
uttered very early in their acquaintance, had set her on 
gUard. Speaking of religion, Kobert had said, ‘ Grey is not 
of us’ ; and Catherine, restrained by a hundred ties of trainiru| 
and temperament, would not surrender herself, and opuld not if 
rshe would. , 

Then had followed their home-coming to the rectory, and that 
first institution o^ their common, life, never to be forgotten to 
the tenderness and the sacredness of it. Mrs. Elsmere had 
received them, and had then retired to a little cottage* of hei^, 
own close by. She had of course already made the acquaintance 
of her daughter-in-law, for she had been the Thornbu^hs’ guest 
for ten days, before the marriage in September, and Catherine, : 
moreover, had paid lier a short visit earlier in the summer* 
But it rvas now that for the first time she realised to the full 
^ y^e character of the woman Eobert had married. Catherine's 
manner to her was sweetness itself. Parted from her own 
mother as sfte was, the younger woman’s strong filial instincts , 
spent themselves in tending the mother who had been the 
guardian and life of Robert^ youth. And Mrs. Elsmere in 
return was awed by Catherine's moral force and purity of 
nature, and proud of her personal beauty, which was so real in^ 
spite of tlie severity of the type, and to which marriage had ' 
given, at any rate for the moment, a ceriiain added softness and 
brilliancy. 

But there were difficulties in the way. Catherine was a little 
too apt to treat Mrs. Elsmere as she would have treated her own 
mother. But to be nursed and protected, to be screened from 
draughts, and run after with shawls and stools was something 
wholly new and intolerable to Mrs. Elsmere.' She could not 
away with it, and as soon as she had sufficiently lost her first 
awe of her daughter-in-law she would in^venge herself in ail 
sorts of droll ways, and w\th occasional flashes of petulant 
Irish wit which would make Catherine colour and draw back. 
Then Mrs. Elsmere, touched with remorse, would catch her by 
the neck and give her a resounding kiss, which perhaps puzzled 
Catherine no less than her sarcasm of a minute before. 

Moreover Mrs. Elsmere felt ruefully from the first that 
her new daughter was decidedly deficient in the sense of 
humour. ® 

‘ I believe it’s that father of hers,’ she would say to herself 
crossly. ‘By what Eobert tells me of him he must have beei 
one of the people who get ill in their minds for want of a ^ood 
mouth-fillin^g laugh now and then. The man who can’t amuse 
himself a bit out of the world is sure to get his head addled 
somehow, poor creature/ 

Certainly it needed a faculty of laughter to be always abl^ 
to take Mrs. Elsmere on the right side. For instance, Catherine' 
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often scandalised than impressed by her mother-in- 
law’I <&.fitable performances. 

' Mrs. Blsmere^s little cottage was filled with workhouse 
sent to her from different London districts. The train- 
ing bf these girls was the chief business of her life, and a very 
iamining it was, conducted in the noisiest way and on the 
miciSt familiar terms. It was undeniable that the girls generffly 
did woll* and they invariably adored Mrs. Elsftiere, but Catherine 
did not much like to think about them. Their household teach- 
ing under Mrs. Elsmere and her old servant Martha — as great 
an original as herself — was so iri%gular, their religious training 
60 extraordinary, the clothes in which they were allowed to 
disport 'themselves so scandalous to the sober taste of the 
•rector’s wife, that Catherine involuntarily regarded the little 
cottage on the hill as a spot of misrule in the general order of 
the parish. She would go in, say, at eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, find her mother-in-law in bed, half-dressed, with fjl her 
handmaidens about her, giving her orders, reading her letters.^ 
and the newspaper, cutting out her girls’ frocks, instructing'* 
them in the fashions, or delivering little homilies cti questions 
suggested by the news of the day to the more intelligent of 
them. The room, the whole house, would seem to Catherine in 
a detestable litter. If so, Mrs. Elsihere never apologised for it. 
On the contrary, as she saw Catherine sweep a mass of miscel- 
laneous dShris off a chair in search of a scat, the small bright 
eyes would twinkle with somc^^thiiig tliat was certainly nearer 
amusement than shame. 

, And in a hundred other ways Mrs. Elsmero’s relations with 
the poor of the parish often made Catherine miserable. She 
herself had the most angelic pity and tenderness for sorrows 
and sinners j but sin was sin to her, and when she saw Mrs. 
Elsmere more than half attracted by the stronger vices, and in 
many cases more incliiied to laugh with what was human in 
them than to weep o^^r what was vile, Robert’s wife would go 
away and wrestle with herself, that she might be betrayed into 
nothing harsh towards Robert’s mother, .« 

But fate allowed their differences, whether they were deep 
or shallow, no time to develop. A week of bitter cold at the 
beginning of January struck down Mrs, Elsmere, whose strange 
ways of living were more the result of certain long-standing 
delicaciefo of health than she had ever allowed any one to imagine, 
A few days of acute inflammation of the lungs, borne with a 
patience and heroism wliich showed the Irish character at its 
finest — a moment of agonised wrestling with that terror of 
death wliioh had haunted the keen vivacious soul from its 
consciousness, ending in a» glow of spiritual victory — 
and Robert found himself motherless. He and Catherine had 
never left her since the beginning of tlie illness. In one ojE the 
towafds the end, when there was a faint power of 
. Bptom, she drew Catherine’s cheek down to her and kissed her. 
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* Gpd bless you ! ^ tlie old woman's voipe said, with a 
in it which Itobert knew well, but which Catherine 
l^rd^ before. ‘ Be good to him, Catherine — be alwaj^ 

And she lay looking from the husband to the wife 
??fertain wistfulness which pained Catherine, she knew .#|&i 
But she answered with tears and tender words, and at. iafcwfe 
mother’s face settled into a peace which death did but,<IJiplpiTOv' 

This great and unexpected loss, which had 
depths all the feeling and affections of his youth, 

Elsmere more ever on hiscwife. To him, made as 
for love and for enjoyment, grief was a novel and dimonit 
burden. He felt with passionate gratitude that his wife helped 
him to bear it so that he came out from it not lessened out , 
ennobled, that she preserved him from many a lapse of nervous 
weariness and irritation into which his temperament, 
easily have been betrayed. : 

And how his very dependence liad endeared him to Catherine I 
^That vibrating responsive quality in liim, so easily mistaken 
for mere w/^akness, which made her fso necessary to him— there 
is nothing perliaps^ which wins more deeply upon a woman* 
For all the while it was balanced in a hundrOcl ways byt^the 
illimitable respect which his , character and his doings compelled 
from those about liim. To be the strength, the inmost joy of a 
man who within the conditions of his life seems to you a hero 
at every turn — there is no hapiiiness more penetrating for a 
wife than this. r.; 

On this August afternoon the Elsmeres were expecting visi- 
tors. Catherine had sent the pony-carriage to the station to 
meet Rose and Langham, who was to escort her from Waterloo. 
For various reasons, all characteristic, it was Rose’s first visit 
to Catherine’s new homo. 

Now she had been for six weeks in London, and had been 
persuaded to come on to her sister, at the end of her Stay, 
Catherine was looking forward to her coming with inaEy 
tremors. Thr wild ambitious creature had been not on© atOIP 
appeased by Manchester and its opportunities. She had gcwi© 
back to Whifidale in April only to fall into more hopeless dis- 
content than ever. ‘ She can hardly be civil to anybody,' Aga^, 
wrote to Catherine, * The cry now is all London” 

“•Berlin,” and she cannot imagine why papa should eter 
wished to condemn us to such a prison.'* 

Catherine grew pale with indignation as she read the words, 
and thought of her father’s short-lived joy in the old houSo ai^, 
its few green fields, or of the confidence which had soothed hifl 
last moments, that it would* be well there with his wife 
children, far from the hubbub of the world. ! 

But Rose and her whims were not facts which couM 
put aside. They woqld have to bo grappled with, probah^; 
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As Catherine strolled out into the garaen, listening 
for Bobert and for the carriage, she told herself that 
it be a difficult visit. And th^resence of Mr. Langham 
bertainly not diminish its difficulty. The mere thought 
'hfc tet the wife’s young form stiffening. A cold breath 
(jeisteed'to blow from Edward Langham, which chilled Catherine^ 
wWa ^ing. Why was Bobert so fond of him ? . 

pttt ti^e more Langham cut himself off from the world, the 
Jtbbert clung to him in his wistful j/ffectionate way. The 
intercourse became, the more determined 
ybunger man seemed to be to maintafn it. Catherine 
imagined that he often' scourged himself in secret for the fact 
that the gratitude which had once flowed so readily had now 
become a matter of reflection and resolution. 

‘Why should we always expect to get pleasure from our 
friends r he had said to her once with vehemence. ‘It should 
be pleasure enough to love them.’ And she knew very well of 
whom he was thinking. » 

How late he was this afternoon. He must have been a long^ 
round. She had news fo^» him of great interest. . The lodge- 
•keeper from the Hall had just looked in to tell the rector that 
the squire and his widowed sister were expected home in four 
days. ^ , 

But, interesting as the news was, Catheidne’s looks as she 
pondered it were certainly not looks of pleased expectation. 
Neither of them, indeed, had much cause to rejoice in the 
squire’s advent. Since their arrival in the parish the splendid 
Jacobean Hall had been untenanted. The squire, who was 
abroad with his sister at the time of their coming, had sent a 
civil^ note to the new rector on his settlement in the parish, 
naming some common Oxford acquaintances, and desiring him 
to make what use of the famous Murewell Library he pleased. 

‘ I hear of you as a friend to letters,’ he wrote ; ‘ do my books 
a service by using them.’ The words were graceful enough. 
Bobert had answered*them warmly. He had also availed him- 
self largely of the permission they bad conveyed. We shall see 
presently that the squire, though absent, had cilready made a 
de^ impression on the young man’s imagination. 

^ But unfortunately he came across the squire in two capac- 
ity Mr. Wendover was not only the owner of Murewelh he 
Was also the owner of the whole land of the parish, where, how- 
ever, by a curio^ accident of inheritance, dating some genera - 
o^*'Ck, and implyiSg some very remote connection between 
"Jb® Wendover and Elsmere families, he was not the patron of 
jthe bving. Now the more Elsmere studied him under this 
^speqt, the became his dismay. The estate was entirely 

Hi “the hands of an agent who had managed it for some fifteen 
years,, and of whose character the rector, before he had been 
i)jj^ the parish, had formed the very poorest opinion. 

; PfO entering upon his duties with the ardour of the modem 
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reformer, armed not only with charity but with science, 
himself confronted by the opposition of a man who coinbiAOT 
the shrewdness of an attorney with the callousness of a drunhi^r^ 
It seemed incredible that a great landowner should commit hia 
interests and the interests of hundreds of human beings to t|ie 
hands of such a person. 

By and by, however, as the rector penetrated more d^ply 
intd the situation, he found his indignation transferring itself 
more and more from the man to the master. It became clear to 
him that in some respects Henslowe suited the squire admirablyi^ ,, 
It became also clear to liim that the squire had taken pains^ 
years to let it be known that ho cared not one rap for any 
numan being on his estate in any other capacity than as a rent- 
payer or wage-receiver. What ! Live for thirty years in that 
groat house, and never care whether your tenants and labourers 
lived like pigs or like men, wliether the old people died of damp: 
or the children of diphtheria, which you might have prevented i 
•Robertas brow grew dark over it. 

The click of an opening gale. Catherine shook off her dreamL 
ness at once^ and hurried along the path to meet her husband. 
In another incfinent Ekmcre came m siglit, swinging along, a. 
holly stick in his hand, his face aglow with health and exercise 
and kindling at the sight of liis wife. She hung on his arm, 
and, with his hand laid tenderly on hers, he asked her how she 
fared. She answered briefly, but with a little flush, her eyes 
raised to liis. She was within a few weeks of motherhood. 

Then they strolled along talking. He gave her an account 
of his afternoon, which, to judge from the worried expression 
which presently effaced the joy of their meeting, had been spent 
in some unsuccessful eflbrt or other. TJiey paused after a wnile, 
and stood looking over the plain before them to a spot beyona 
the nearer belt of woodland, whej-e from a little hollow about 
three miles ofl* there rose a cloud of bluish smoke. 

‘ He will do nothing ! ^ cried Catherine, incredulous. 

‘ Nothing 1 It is the policy of the estate, apparently, to let 
the old and bad cottages ^xll to pieces. He sneers at ono 
for supposing,^; any landowner has money for ‘‘philanthropy^^ 
just now. If the people don’t like the houses they can go. I 
told him I shoula aj^peal to the squire as soon as he came 
home.’ : 

‘ What did he say V 

‘ He smiled, as much as to say, “Do as you like, and be a fwl 
for your pains.” How the squire can l%t that man tyrannise 
over the estate as he does, I cannot conceive. Oh, Catherine, I 
am full of qualms about the squire ! ’ 

‘ So am L’ she said, with a little darkening of her clear loolt 
‘Old Benham has just been*. in to say they are expect&l oii 
Thursday.’ 

Robert started. ‘ Are these our last days of peace ? ^ be 
wistfully— * the last days of our honeymoon, Catherine I* . ■ ^ 
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Sh^ smiled at him with a little quiver of passionate feehng 
lihd^r the smile. 

*Can anything touch that?^ she said under her breath. 

; *Do you know/ he said presently, his voice dropping, ‘that it 
is only a month to our wedding day ? Oh, m v wite, have I kept 
my promise — is the new life as rich as the old T " 

3he made no answen except the dumb sweet answer that 
love writes on eyes and 1ms. Then a tremor passed over her. 

‘ Are we too happy ? Can it be well — be l*ight ’ 

‘ Oh, let us take it like children ! ^ h^a/ cried, with a shiver, 
almost petulantly. ‘ There will be dark hours enough. It is so 
good to be happy.’ 

She leant her cheek fondly against his shoulder. To her life 
always meant self-restraint, self-repression, self-deadening, if 
need be. The Puritan distrust of personal joy as something dan- 
gerous and ensnaring was deep ingrained in her. It had no 
natural hold on him. 

They stood a moment hand in Land fronting the ccynfield 
and the sun-filled west, while tho%fternoon breeze blew back^ 
the man’s curly reddish haij-, long since restored to all its natural 
abundance. # 

‘ Presently Eobert broke into a broad smile. 

‘What do you suppose Langliam has been entertaining Eose 
with on the way, Catherine ? I wouldn’t miss lier rcmaiks to- 
night on the escort we provided her for a good deal.’ 

Catherine said nothing, but her delicate eyebrows went up a 
little. Eobert stooped and lightly kissed lier. 

‘ You never performed a greater act of virtue even in your 
life, Mrs. Elsmere, than when you wrote Langliam that nice 
letter of invitation.’ 

And then the young rector sighed, as many a boyish memory 
came crowding upon him. 

A sound of wheels ! Eobert’s long legs took Inm to tlic gate 
in a twinkling, and he fiung it open just as Eose drove up in 
fine style, a thin dark man beside her. 

Eose lent her bright cheek to Catherine’s kiss, and the two 
sisters walked up to tlie door togetlicr, while Eobert and Lang- 
ham loitered after them talking. 

‘ Oh, Catherine ! ’ said Eose under lier breath, as they got into 
the drav^g-room, with a little theatrical gesture, ‘ why on earth 
did you inflict that man and me on each other for two mortal 
hours?’ 

‘Sh-shP said CatheAne’s lips, while her face gleamed with 
laughter. 

Eose sank flushed upon a chair, her eyes glancing up with a 
little furtive anger in them as* the two gentlemen .entered the 
rc^qin.* • 

‘^u found each other easily at Waterloo ?’ asked Eobert. 

Lapgham would never have found me,^ said Eose drily; 
but I pounced on him at last — just, I believe, as he was begin- 
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iiiiig to cherish the hope of an empty carriage and the 
en^jment oi his Saturday JKeviewJ ^ 

Xangham smiled nfervonsly. ‘ Miss Leybnrn is too , 

blind man/ he said, holding up his eyeglass apologetically ; 

-^as my eyes, not my will, that were at lault/ ^ 

Bose’s lip curled a little. ‘And Bobert,’ she cried, ben^dim, 
for^^ard as though something had just occurred to her, *dqt^ 
me — I vowed I womM ask — is Mr. Langham a Liberal pr ,a. , 

servative ? He doesn’t know I ’ , : ; ; 

Bobert laughed, so did Langham. ^ 

‘Your sister ’ he said, flushiitg, ‘will have one so very pvmM 
in all one says/ ; 

He turned his handsome olive face towards hen an unwQntm, 
spark of animation lighting up his black eyes. It was evident' . 
that he felt himself persecuted, but it was not so evident whether 
he enioyed the process or disliked it. 

‘Oh dear, no! ^ said Hose nonchalantly. ‘Only I have just 
come from a house where ev(^body either loathes Mr. Gladstone 
«^r would die for him to-morrow. There was a girl of seven am 
a boy of niye who were always discussing “Coercion” in 
corners of the Schoolroom. So, of course, I have grown political 
too, and began to catechise Mr. Langham at once, and when h® 
said “ he didn’t know,” I felt Z should like to set those children 
at him 1 They would soon put some principles into him 1’ 

* It is not generally lack of principle, Miss Bose,^ said her . 
brother-in-law,' ‘that turns a man a doubter in politics, but too ' 
mucli!^ . 

And while he spoke, his eyes resting on Langham, his smEe 
broadened as he recalled all those instances in their Oxioid 
X>ast, wdien he had taken a humble share in one of the herculean 
efforts on the part of Langham’s friends, which were always 
necessary whenever it was a question of screwing a vote out of 
him on any debated University question. 

^‘How dull it must be to have too much principle 1 ’ cried 
Bose. ‘ Like a mill choked with corn. JTo bread because the 
machine can’t work I ’ t 

‘ Defefid me from my friends 1 ’ cried Langham, rousetL 
‘Elsmere, when did I give you a right to caricature me in. 
this way ? If I were interested,’ he added, subsiding into hiSs 
usual hesitating ineffectiveness, ‘ I suppose I should know nay 
own mind.’ '' 

And then seizing the muffins, he st^od presenting them, tb 
Bose as though in deprecation of any further personalities^ 
Inside him there was a liot protest against an unreasbnafefe 
young beauty whom he had done his miserable best to^ptertan^’ ’ 
for two long hours, and who in return had made him fp^ 
self more of a fool than he ha*d done for years. Since 
young women put on all these airs ? La his young days 
knew their place. o . r 1, 

Catherine meanwhile sat watching her sister, Ik© omM 
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moiHa than ever, but in other outer respects the Bose 

of Long Whindale had undergone much transformation. The 
puflfed^eeves, the sesthetic skirts, the naive adornments of bead 
and shell," formless hat, which it pleased her to imagine 
‘after Gainsborough,’ had all disappeared. She was clad in^ 
som^ soft fawn-coloured garment, cut very much in the fashion ; 
hei* hair was closely rolled and twist^ about her lightly- 
balanced head ; everything about her was neat and fresh and 
tight-fitting. A year ago she had beci> a damsel from the 
‘Earthly Paradise’; now, so far as an English girl can achieve 
it, she might have been a model ft)r Tissot. In this phase, as in 
the other, there was a touch of extravagance. Tlie girl was 
developing fast, but had clearly not yet developed. The rest- 
•lessness, the. self-consciousness of Long Whindale wefe still 
there ; but they spoke to the spectator in diflerent ways. 

But in her anxious study of her sister Catlierine did not for- 


get her place of hostess. ‘Did our man bring you tlirough the 
park, Mr. LanghamT she asked him timidly. ^ * 

‘ Yes. What an exquisite old liouse ! ’ he said, turning to 
her, and feeling through ^11 his critical sense th^ differeiico 
between the gentle matronly dignity of the one sister and the 
young self-assertion of the other. 

‘ Ah,’ said Bobert, ‘ I kept that as a surprise ! Did you ever 
see a more perfect place ? ’ 

‘ What date ? ’ 


‘Early Tudor — as to the oldest part. It was built by a 
relation of Bishop Fisher’s ; then largely rebuilt under James 
I.^ Elizabeth stayed there twice. There is a trace of a visit of 
Sidney’s. Waller was there, and left a copy of verses in the 
library. Evelyn laid out a great deal, of the ^garden. Lord*. 
Clarendon wrote part of his History in the garden, et cetera, 
et cetera. The place is steeped in associations, and as beautiful 
as a dream to begin with.’ 

‘And the owner of ^11 this is the author of The Idols of the 
Marhet-jplojce ? ’ 

Bobert nodded. • 

‘Did you ever meet him at Oxford? I belie v^ie wh-s there 
once or twice during my time, but I never saw him.’ 

.^Yes,’ said Langham, thinking. ‘I met him at dinner at the 
Vifte-Cnancellor’s, now I remember. A bizarre and formidable 
person- -verv difficult to talk to,’ he added reflectively. 

Then as he looked he caught a sarcastic twitch of Bose 
Leyburn’s lip and understood it in a moment. Incontinently 
he forgot the squire and fell to asking himself what had pos- 
sessed him on that luckless journey down. He had never 
seemed to himself more porversq, more unmanageable ; and 
for once his philosophy did not enable him to swallow the cer- 
tainty that this slim fliasliing creature must have thought him 
^,^rbid idiot •with as much sangfroid as usual. 

Bpbjert interrupted bis reflections by some Oxford question, 
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atMi presently Catherine caj-ried off Kose to her room. On 
/wAy they passed a door, beside which Catherine paused he^ita# 
ing, and then with a bright flush on the face, which had swjjl 
maternal calm in it already, she threw her arm round Bose 
drew her in. It was a white empty room, smelling of the 
outside, and waiting in the evening stillness for^ the life titoi 
was to be. Rose looked at it all — ^at the piles of tiny |^rm6ntp*J 
the cradle, the pictj^res from Retsch^s ‘Song. of the which 

had been the companions of their own childhood, on the wall^ 
and something stirrea in the girEs breast. ^ 

‘Catherine, Irbelieve you hj?-ve everything you want, or you 
soon will have I ’ she cried, almost with a kind of bitterness, 
laying her hands on her sister’s shoulders. ^ ' . 

‘Everything but worthiness!’ said Catherine softly, a mist, 
rising in her calm gray eyes. ‘And you, Roschen,’ she added 
wisttully, ‘have you been getting a little more what you 
wantr 


‘ VrJiat’s the good of asking ? ’ said the girl, with a little shri^g 
impatience. ‘As if creatures like me ever got what they 
want 1 Loi^iclon has beCn good fuii certainly — if one could get 
enough of ig. Catherine, how long is that marvellous person 
going to stay 1 ’ and she pointed in the direction of Langham^s 
room. 1 

‘ A week,’ said Catherine, smiling at the girl’s disdainful tone, 
* I was afraid you didn’t take to him.’ 

‘I never saw such a being before,’ declared Rose— ‘never! 
I thought I sliould never get a plain aiiswcj from him a»bout 
anything. He wasn’t even quite certain it was a fine day I I 
wonder if you set tire to him whether he would be sure it nurt i 
A week, you say ? Heigli ho ! what an age ! ’ 

‘ Be kind to him,’ said Catherine, discreetly veiling her own 
feelings, and caressing the curly golden head as they moved 
towards the door. ‘ He’s a poor lone don, and he was so good 
to Robert 1 ’ 


‘ Excellent reason for you, Mrs. Elsmer'e,’ said Rose, pouting ; 
‘ but ’ t 

Her farther remarks were cut short by the sound of tho 
front-door bell. » ; 

‘ Oh, I had forgotten Mr. Newcome 1 ’ cried Catherine, 
ing. ‘ Come down soon. Rose, and help us through.’ ^ ^ 

‘ Who is he ?’ inquired Rose sharply. 

‘ A High Church clergyman near here, whom Robert 
to tea this afternoon,’ said Catherine, escaping. 

Rose took her hat off very leisurely. The prospect down^ 
stairs did not seem to justify despatch. Bhe lingered WS 
thought of ‘Lohengrin’ and Albani, of the crowd of aaiiktid 
friends that had escorted her to Waterloo, of the way hi 
which she had been applauded the night before, of the jbm 
of Inlaying Brahms with a long-haired pupil of BudonsteWi 
who had dropped on one knee and kissed net 
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i|| eto. Burmg the last six weeks the colours of ‘ this thread- 
world ^ had been freshening before her in marvellous 
And now, as she stood looking out, the quiet fields 
Mpoate, the sight of a cow pushing its head through the hedge, 
lEe infinite sunset sky, the quiet of the house, filled her with a 
sudden depression. How dull it all seemed — how wanting iif 
<&glowof lifel y 


•CHAPT®K XII 

Meanwhile downstairs a curious little scene was passing, 
, watched by Langham, who, in his usual anti-social way, had 
retreated into a corner of his own as soon as anotluer visitor 
appeared. Beside Catherine sat a Eitualist clergyman in cas- 
sock and long cloak — a saint clearly, though perhaps, to judgo 
from the slight restlessness of movement that seemed to quiver 
through him perpetually, an irritable one. But he had the 
saint’s wasted unearthly locjs:, the ascetic brow high and narrow, 
the veins showing through the skin, and a persctii:Aity as mag- 
netic as it was strong. 

Catherine listened to the new-comer, and gave him his tea, 
with an aloofness of manner which was not lost on Langham. 
^She is the Thirty-nine Articles in the flesh !’ he said to him- 
self. ‘ For her there must neither be too much nor too little. 
How can Elsmere stand it 

Elsmere apparently was not perfectly happy. lie e^at bal- 
ancing his long person over the arm of a chair listening 'to the 
recital of some of the High Churchman’s parisli troubles with a 
slight half -embarrassed smile. The vicar of Mottringbam was 
always in trouble. The narrative he was pouring out took 
shape in Langham’s sarcastic sense as a sort of classical epic, 
with the High Churchman as a new champion of Christendom, 
harassed on all sides? by pagan parisliioners, crass cliurch- 
wardens, and treacherous bishops. Catherine’s fine face grew 
more and more set, nay disdainful. Mr. Newco^e was quite 
blinjd to it. Women never entered into his calculations except 
asjsis^s or as penitents. At a certain diocesan conference he 
had discovered a sympathetic fibre in the young rector of Mure- 
Wejl, which had been to the imperious persecuted zealot like 
water to^he thirsty. He had come to-day, drawn by the same 
quality in Elsmere as Iftid originally attracted Langliam to the 
St. Anselm’s undergraduate, and he sat pouring himself out 
with a» much freedom as it all his companions had been as 
ready JOS he was to die for an alb, or to spend half their days in 
pipfisly circumventing a bishop. • 

Blit, presently the conversation had slid, no one knew how, 
feqm Mot^i;ag|iam and its intrigues to London and its teeming 
rnmth was leading, his eye now on the apostolic-looking 
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priest, now on his wife. Mr. Newcome resisted, but RobertjlM 
ms way. Then it came out that behind these battles of 
and crows at Mottringham, there lay an heroic period, wJbeh 
pale ascetic had wrestled ten years with London poverty, leavij^' 
health and youth and nerves behind him in the miUe, Bob^ 
dragged it out at last, that struggle, into open view, but with 
difficulty. The Kitualist may glory in the discomfiture of ktt 
Erasiian bishop-— wjiat Christian dare parade ten years of Imm 
to God and man? A^d presently round Elsmere^S lip there 
dawned a little smile of triumph. Catherine had shaken off 
cold silence, her i^uritan aloof noss, was bending forward eag^l^ 
— listening. Stroke by stroke, as the words and facts were 
beguiled from him, all that was futile and quarrelsome in ttii; 
sharp-featured priest sank out of sight ; the face glowed vrith . 
inward light ; the stature of the man seemed to rise ; the angel 
in him unsheathed its wings. Suddenly a story of the slumH 
that/ Mr. Newcome was telling — a story of the purest Christian^ 
heroisfii told in the simplest way — came to an end, and Catherine 
/leaned towards him witii a long quivering breath. 

‘Oh, thank you, thank you ! Th.^t must have been a joy, a 
privilege!’ ^ * ♦ 

Mr. Newcome turned and looked at her with surprise; 

‘Yes, it was a privilege,’ Ika said slowly — the story had been 
an account of the rescue of a young country lad from a London^ 
den of thieves and iDrofligates— ‘ you are right ; it "was just that^J. 

And then some sensitive inner fibre of the man was set" 
vibrating, and ho would talk no more of himself or his past, do 
what they would. 

So Bober t had hastily to provide another subject, and he fell 
upon that of the squire. t 

Mr. Newcome’s eyes flashed. 

‘ He is coming back ? I am sorry for you, Elsmere. “Woe iif 
me that I am constrained to dwell with Mesech, and to have my 
habitation among the tents of Kedar 1 ” ’ 

And he fell back in his chair, his lip's tightening, His thin 
long hand lying along the axm of it, -answering to that general 
impression of combat, of the spiritual athlete, that hung alK>mj 
him. . 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Bobert brightly, as he leant against Ihlh' 
mantelpiece looking curiously at his visitor. ^ ‘ The sqi^e is m 
man of strong character, of vast learning. His library is 
the finest in England, and it is at my service. I 
cerned with his opinions.’ ^ ■ k 

‘Ah, I see,^ said Newcome in his driest voice, but sadly* ‘Yog ' 
are one of the peox)le who believe in what you call tolerancs^J, 
remember.’ 

‘Yes, that is an impeacliitient to which I plead guilty, 
Robert, perhaps with equal dryness ; ‘ and you— rfiave yO^iJP; 
worries driven you to throw tolerance overboard,?* ^ 
Newcome bent forward quickly. Strange 
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{ttniticaJi eyes— strange beauty of the wasted persecuting 


^‘f'dierance I' he said with irritable vehemence—* tolerance 1 
|a |i^| vly another name for betrayal, cowardice, desertion — nothing 
Cl-od, Heaven, Salvation on the one side, the devil and heil 
^ the other — and one miserable life, one wretched sin-stained 
wilVtO win the battle with; and in such a state of tMngs 
he droi)ped his voice, throwing owt every word with 
a scornful, sibilant emphasis — ^you wouid have us behave as 
though our friends were our enemies and our enemies our 
friends, as though eternal misery were a bagatelle and our 
faith a mere alternative. I stand for Christy and His foes are 
mina' 

. ‘By which I suppose you mean,’ said Bobert quietly, ‘that 
you would shut your door on the writer of The Idols of the 
Market-place ? ’ 

‘Certainly.’ ^ ^ , 

And the priest rose, his wdiole attention concentrated on 
Eobert, as though some deej^cr-lying motive were suddenly 
brought into play than- finy suggested by th^ f onversation 
itselt 

* Certainly. Judge not — so long as a man lias not judged him- 
self, — only till then. As to an opeti enemy, the Christian’s path 
is clear. We are but soldiers under orders. What business have 
we to be truce-making on our own account ? The war is not 
ours, but God’s ! ’ 

Kobert’s eyes had kindled. He was about to indulge himself 
in such a quick passage of arms as all sucli natures as his 
delight in, when his looli travelled past the gaunt figure of the, 
Eitualist vicar to his wife. A sudden pang smote, silenced liim. 
She was sitting with her face raised to Newcome ; and her 
beautiful gray eyes were full of a secret passion of sympathy. 
It was like the sudden re-emergence of something repressed, the 
satisfaction of someth^g hungi’y. Robert moved closer to her, 
and the colour flushed over all his young boyish face. 

‘To me,’ he said in a low^ voice, hfs eyes fixed rather on her 
than on iNewcome, ‘a clergyman lias enough to 3o with those 
foes of Christ he cannot choose but recognise. There is no 
niakitig truce with vice or cruelty. Why should we complicate 
our task and spend in needless struggle the energies w^e might 
give to Iwe and to our brother ? ’ 

His ivire tprned to hiji. There was trouble in her look, then 
a swift lovely dawn of sometliing indescribable. Newcome 
moved away with a gesture that was half bitterness, half 
wearin^s. 

. ‘ Wait, my friend,’ he said slowlj;, ‘ till you have watched that 
books eating the very heart out of a poor creature as I 
have. When you nave once seen Christ robbed of a soul thrat 

infidel of genius, you will loathe 
^ »i8 Laodiceaii cant of tolerance as I do 1 ’ 
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There was an awkward pause. Langham, with his 
on, was carefully examining the make of a carved paper-SaMiJjl 
Mng near him. The strained preoccupied mind of the High 
Churchman had never taken the smallest account of his pr^eno^ 
of which Robert had been keenly, not to say humorously, 
scigus throughout. 

Rut after a minute or so the tutor got up. strolled forwai^ 
and addressed Robert on some Oxford topic or common intereiist 
Newcome, in a kind 6f dream which seemed to have suddenly 
descended on himj stood near tjtiem, his priestly cloak falling in 
long folds about him, his ascetic face grave and rapt. Gradually, 
however, the talk of the two men dissipated the mystical cloud 
about him. He began to listen, to catcli the savour of Langham’«> 
modes of speech, and of his languid indifferent personality. 

‘I must gOj^'he said abruptly, after a minute or two, breaking 
in upon the friends’ conversation. ‘I shall hardly get home 
before^ dark.’ ^ . 

„ He took a cold punctilious leave of Catherine, and a stiD 
colder and slighter leave of Langham. Elsmere accompanied 
him to the /,at3. 

On the way the older man suddenly caught him by tho 
arm. 

‘ Elsmere, let me — I am tfie elder by so many years — ^let me 
speak to you. My heart goes out to you ! ’ 

And the eagle face softened ; the harsh commanding pres- 
ence became enveloping, magnetic. Robe’ b paused and looked 
down upon him, a quick light of foresight in his eye. He felt 
what was coming. ^ 

And down it swept upon him, a hurricane of words hot from 
Newcome’s inmost being, a protest winged by the gathered 
passion of years against certain ‘ dangerous tendencies ’ the elder 
priest discerned in the younger, against the worship of intellect 
and science as such which appeared in Elsmere’s talk, in Els- 
mere’s choice of friends. It was the eternal cry of the mystic 
of all ages. 

‘ Scholarstip ! learning 1*^ Eyes and lips flashed into a veh^* 
ment scorn. ^You allow them a value in themselves, apart 
from the Christian’s test. It is the modern canker, the modern 
curse! Thank God, my years in London burnt it out of met 
Oh. my friend, what have you and I to do with all these curious 
triflings, whicn lead men oftener to rebellion than to wcmship I 
Is this a time for wholesale trust, for a maudlin universal sym- 
pathy ? Nay, rather a day of suspicion, a day of repression ! — a 
time for trampling on the lusts of the mind no less than the 
lusts of the body, a time when it is better to believe thaa to 
know, to pray than to under;stand 1’ « 

Robert was silent a moment, and they stood together, Heir- 
come’s gaze of fiery appeal fixed upon him. 

‘ Wo are difierently made, you and I,’ said the young vm^ 
at last with difficulty. ‘ Where you see temptation I see 
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tuiiity, I cannot conceive of God as the Arch-plotter against 
i Bls own creation T 

Newcome dropped his hold abruptly. 

‘A groundless optimism/ he said with harshness. ‘On the 
track of the soul from birth to death there are two sleutji- 
hounds — Sin and Satan. Mankind for ever flies them, is for 
ever vanquished and devoured. I see life always as a thread- 
like path between abysses along which man creeps ’ — and his 
gesture illustrated the words — ‘with breeding hands and feet 
towards one — narrow — solitary outlet. Woe to him if he turn 
to the right hand or tlie left — will repay, sfiith the Lord ! ” ’ 
Elsmere drew himself up suddenly * the words seemed to him 
a blasphemy. Then something stayed the vehement answer on 
his lips. It was a sense of profound intolerable pity. What a 
maimed life 1 what an indomitable soul ! Ilusbandhood, father- 
hood and all the sacred education that flows from human joy 
for dver self-forbidden, and this grim creed for recompense ! 

He caught Newcome’s hand with a kind of filial eagerness. ^ 
‘You are a perpetual lesson to me,’ lie said, most gently 
‘When the world is too fliuch with me, I think you and am 
• rebuked. God bless you 1 But I know myself! If I could see 
life and God as you see them for one hour, I should cease to be 
a Christian in the next ! ’ • 

A flush of something like sombre resentment passed^ oyer 
Newcomers face.^ There is a tyrannical element in all fanaticism* 
an element which makes opposition a torment. He turned 
abruptly away, and Eobert was left alone. 

It was a still clear evening, rich in the languid softness and 
balm which mark the first approaches of autumn. Elsmere 
walked back to the house, his liead uplifted to tlie sky which 
lay beyond the cornfield, his whole being wrought into a pas- 
sionate protest — a passionate invocation of all things beautiful 
and strong and free, a clinging to life and nature as to something 
wronged and outraged. 

Suddenly his wife stood beside him. She had come down to 
warn him that it was late and th«T?b Langham had gone to dress; 
but she stood lingering by his side after her message was given, 
and he made no movement to go in. He turned to her, the 
exaltation gradually dying out of his face, and at last he stooped 
and kissed her with a kind of timidity unlike him. ^ She clasped 
both hands on his arm and stood pressing towards him as tliough 
to make amends— fo^ she knew not what. Something— some 
sharp momentary sense of difference, of antagonism, had hurt 
that inmost fibre which is the conscience of true passion. She 
did the most generous, the most ample penance for it as she 
stoc^ there talking to him of hajf -indifferent things, but with a 
magic, a significance of eye and voice which seemed to take all the 
severity from her beauty and make her womanhood itself. 

At the evening meal Rose appeared in pale blue, and it seemed 
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.to Langliam, fi’esh from the absolute seclusion of college 
invocation, that everything looked flat and stale beside Ii& 
beside the flash of her white arms, the* gleam of her hair^ 
confident grace of every movement. He thought her mu<i 
self-conscious and self-satisfied ; and she certainly did not ma};^ 
herself agreeable to him ; but for all that he could hardly. iiake 
his eyes off* her ; and it occurred to him once or twice to envy 
liobert the easy ciiildish friendliness she showed to him, aai4 
to him alone of the 'party. The lack of real sympathy between 
her and Catherine ^as evident to the stranger at ono©^ 
what, indeed, cojild the two have in common? He saw thai 
Catherine was constantly on the point of blaming, and Bo&e, 
constantly on the point of rebelling. He caught the wriiiling 
of Catherine's brow as Hose presently, in emulation apparently 
of some acquaintances she had been making in Londom let slip 
the names of some of lier male friends without the ‘Mr.,* of 
launched into some bolder all'cctation than usual of a compre- 
hensive .knowledge of London society. The girl, in spite of all 
-Tier beauty, and lier fashion, and the little studiea details of her 
dress, was in reality so crude, so numh of a child under it all, ' 
that it mad(VdicT audacities and assumptions the more absurd,, 
and he could see tliat Hobert was vastly amused by them. 

Hut Langhain was not merely amused by her. She was, too 
bca\itiful and too full of character. 

It fistoiiishcd liim to find himself .afterwards edging over to, 
the corner wliei’o slic sat with tlie rectory cat on her knee— an ’ 
inferior aiiiinal, bub the best substitute foi Chattie available. 
So it was, however ; and once in her neighbourhood he made 
another serious ctrort to get her to talk to him. The Elsmeres 
had never seen him so conversational. He dropped his para- 
doxical melancholy ; he roared as gently as any sucking dove ; 
and llobert, catching fi’oni the pessimist of St, Anselm’s, as tbo 
evening went on, some hesitating commonplaces worthy of a 
bashful undergraduate on the subject of the boats and Com- 
memoration, had to beat a hasty retreat, so greatly did tfl©, 

. situation tickle his sense of Ivimour. 

But tho tut(^^ made his various ventures under a discouraging 
sense of failure. What a capricious ambiguous creature it wasj,, 
how fearless, how disagreeably alive to all his own damaging., 
peculiarities! Never had he been so piqued for years^ and 
he floundered about trying to find some common ground wherip 
ho and she might be at ease, be was conscious throughout of her 
mocking indilierent eyes, which seemed lio be saying to liirn all 
the time, ‘ You arc not interesting — no, not a bit 1 You ai^ , 
tiresome, and I see through you, but I must talk to you, I sui)* 
pose, faute de mieux.^ ^ 

Long before the little party separated for the night Lang* , 
ham had given it up, and had betaken himself to Catlieriiaq, - 
reminding himself with some sharpness that he had. come dow^,, 
to study his friend’s life, rather than the humours of a proypkii^, ■ 
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g3!rL How still the summer night was round the isolated 
rectoiy ; how fresh and spotless were all the appointments of 
the house what a Quaker neatness and refinement everywhere 1 
He drank in the scent of air and flowers with which the rooms 
were filled ; for the first time his fastidious sense was pleasantly 
conscious of Catherine’s grave beauty ; and even the mystic 
ceremonies of family prayer liad a certain charm for him, pagan 
as he was. How much dignity and persuasiveness it has still, 
he thought to himself, this commonplace country life of ours, on 
its best sides 1 

Half-past ten prived.^ Eose ^ ust let him <?buch her hand ; 
Catherine gave him a quiet good-night, with various hospitable 
wishes for his nocturnal comfort, and the ladies withdrew. He 
. saw Kobert open the door for his wife, and catcli her thin white 
fingers as she passed him with all the secrecy and passion of a 
lover. 

Then they plunged into the study, he and Robert, and spoked 
their fill. The study was an astonishing medley. Books, natural 
history specimens, a half -written sermon, fishing-rods, cricket- 
bats, a huge medicine cupboard — all the maip elements of 
Elsmere’s new existence were represented there. Hi the draw- 
ing-room with his wife and his .sistcr-in-law he had been as 
much of a boy as ever ; here deafly he was a man, very much 
in eaniest. What about ? Wliat did it all come to ? Can the 
English country clergyman do mudi witli his life and Ijis 
energies ? Langham approached the subject witli Jiis usual 
scepticism. 

Robert for a wliile, however, did not help him to solve it. He 
fell at once to talking about the squire, as thougli it cleared his 
mind to talk out his difficulties^ even to so ineffective a coun- 
sellor as Langham, Langham, indeed, was but faintly inter- 
ested^ in the squire’s crimes as a landlord, but there was a 
certain interest to be got out of the struggle in Elsmere’s mind 
between the attractiveness of the squire, as one of the most 
difficult and original personalities of English letters, and that 
moral condemnation of him as a ufan of possessions apl ordi- 
nary human responsibilities with wliich the young reforming 
rector waS cleariy penetrated. So that, as long as he could 
smoke under it, he was content to let his companion describe 
to him Mr, Wendover’s connection with the property, his acces- 
sion to it in middle life after a long residence in Germany, liis 
attempts to»play the English country gentleman, 
and hi^ subsequent complete withdrawal from the life about 
him. 

. , ‘ have no idea what a queer sort of existence he lives in 
that huge place,’ said Robert with energy. ‘ He is not unpopular 
«xa^ly with the poor down herOp When they want to belabour 
anybody they lay on at the agent, Henslowe. On the whole, I 
have come to the conclusion the poor like a mystery. They 
Heter see him ; when he is here the park is shut up ; the 
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common report is that he walks at night ; and he lives 
in that enormous house with his books. The C 9 unty folk haye;'^ll 
quarrelled with him, or nearly. It pleases him to get a feiV ^ 
the humbler people about, clergy, professional men, and «o o?i, 
'to dine with him sometimes. And he often fills the Hall^ I ain 
told, with London people for a day or two. But otherwise 
knows no one, and nobody knows him.’ 

‘ But you say he has a widowed sister ? How does she relMi 
the kind of life V ^ 

‘ Oh, by all accounts,’ said the rector with a shrug, ‘ she is aa 
little like otlier people as hims^ilf. A queer elfish little creature, 
they sa;^, as fond of solitude down here as the squire, and full 
of hobbies. In her youth she was about the court. Then she 
married a canon of Warham, one of the popular preachers^ I* 
believe, of the day. There is a bright little cousin of hers, a 
certain Lady Helen Yarley, who lives near here, and tells me 
storier of her. She must be the most wliimsical little aristocrat 
^ imaginable. She liked her husband apparently, but she never 
got over leaving London and the fashionable world, and is as 
hungry no^'V, ♦after her long fast, 'for titles and big -wigs, as 
though she were the purest parvenu. The squire of course 
makes mock of her, and she has no influence with liim. How- 
ever, there is something naiVe in the stories they tell of her. I 
feel as if I might get on witli /ler. But the squire ! ’ 

And the rector, having laid down his pipe, took to studying 
his boots with a certain dolefulness. 

Langham, however, who always treated the subjects of con- 
versation presented to him as an epicure treats foods, felt at 
this point that he had had enough of the .Wendo vers, and 
started something else. 

‘ So you physic bodies as well as minds ? ’ he said, pointing to 
the medicine cupboard. 

‘ I should think so ! ’ cried Robert, brightening at once. ‘Last 
winter I causticked all the diphtheritic throats in the place with 
my own hand. ^ Our parish doctor is an infirm old noodle, and I 
just had to it. And if trie state of part of the parish remains 
what it is, its a pleasure I may promise myself most years. But 
it shan’t remain what it is.’ 

And the rector reached out his hand again for his pipe, and 
gave one or two energetic puffs to it as he surveyed his friend 
stretched before him in the depths of an armchair. 

^ ‘ I will make myself a public nuisance, but the people' shall 
have their drains ! ’ 

‘ It seems to me,’ said Langham, musing, ‘ that in mj youth 
people talked about Ruskin * now they talk about drains/ 

‘And quite right too. £)irt and drains, Catherine ‘'says 1 
have gone mad upon them. It’s all very well, but they arO the 
foundations of a sound religion.’ 

‘Dirt, drains, and Darwin,’ said LanghaA meditdtiyelr, 
taking up Darwin’s Ea/rthwormsy which lay on the study tabk 
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him, side by side with a volume of Grant Allen’s * Sketches.* 
<1 didii’t know you cared for this sort of thing 1 ’ 

Bpbert did not answer for a mornent, and a faint flush stole into 
Ms face. 

, ‘Imagine, LanghamI’ he said presently, ‘I had never read 
even the “Origin of Species’* before I came here. We used to 
take the thing half for granted, I remember, at Oxford, in a more 
pr less modi&d sense. But to drive the aaind through all the 
details of the evidence, to force oneself tc^ understand the whole 
hypothesis and the grounds for it, is a very different matter. - It is 
a revelation.* * * 

‘ Yes,’ said Langham ; and could not forbear adding, ‘ but it is 
a revelation, my friend, that has not always been held to stiuaro 
with other revelations.’ 

In general those two kept carefully off the religious ground. 
The man who is religious by nature tends to keep his treasure hid 
from the man who is critical by nature, and Langham much 
more interested in other things. But still it had always been 
understood that each was f^ee to say what he would. 

, ‘There was a natural panic,’ said Kobcrt, th^o^ing back his 
head at the challenge. ‘ Mon shrank and will always shrink, say 
what you will, from what seems to touch things dearer to them 
than life. But the panic is passing. The smoke is clearing away, 
and we see that the battlp-lield is falling into new lines. But the 
old truth remains the same. Where and when and how you will, 
but somewhon and somehow, God created the heavens and the 
earth 1 * 

Langham said nothing. It had seemed to him for long that 
the clergy were becoming dangerously ready to throw the Old 
Testament overboard, and all that it appeared to him to imply was 
that men’s logical sense is easily benumbed where their hearts ^re 
concesned. 

‘Not that everyone need be troubled with the new facts,’ 
resumed Eobert afttA: a -while, going back to his pipe. ‘Why 
should they ? We are not saved l)arwinism. I should never 
press them on my wife, for instance, with all hoj clearness and 
courage of mind.’ 

ffis voice altered as he mentioned his wife — grow extraordi- 
narily soft, even reverential. 

‘It would distjress her ? ’ said Langham interrogatively, and 
inwardly conscious of pursuing investigations begun a year 
before. • 

* Yes, it would distress her. She holds the old ideas as she 
was taught them. It is all beautiful to her, what may seem 
doubtful or grotesque to others. And why should I or anyone 
else trouble her ? I above all, who am not fit to tie her shoo * 
strings.’ 

The youiag husband’s face seemed to gleam in the dim light 
irinch fell upon it. Langham involuntarily put up his hand in 
iilenc© and touched his sleeve. Bober t gave him a quiet friendly 
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look, and the two men instantly plunged into some quite 
knd commonplace subject. . > 

Langham entered his room that night with a renewed i 
of pleasure in the country quiet, the peaceful flower- seen ^ 
^ouse, Catherine, who was an admirable housewife, Had 
out her best guest-sheets for his benefit, and the tutor, adcuft- 
tomed for long years to the second-best of college service, loolfTO 
at their shining surfaces and frilled edges, at the freshly matt^ 
floor, at the flowers o:;* the dressing-table, at the spotlessn^fes 'df 
everything in the room, with a distinct sense that matrimony 
had its advantages. He had come down to visit the Elsmet’Cs* 
sustained by a considerable sense of virtue. He still loved 
Elsmere ana cared to see him. It was a much colder love, no 
doubt, than thcat which he had given to the undergraduate, feut 
the man altogether was a colder creature, who for years had 
been drawing in tentacle after tentacle, and becoming more and 
more content to live without his kind. Robert’s parsonage* 
however, and Kobert’s wife had no attractions for him ; ana it 
ikwas with an efibrt tliat he had made up his mind to accept the 
invitation which Catherine had made an elFoi’t to write. 

And, after all, the experience jiromised to be pleasant. His* 
fastidious love for the quieter, subtler sorts of beauty was 
touched by the Elsmere surroundings. And whatever Miss 
Ley burn might be, she was not commonplace. The demon bf 
convention had no largo jiart in Iier ! * Langham lay awake for,, 
a time analysing his impressions of her w^th some gusto, arid 
meditating, with a whinisical candour whicn seldom failed him, 
on the manner in which she had trampled on him, and the 
reasons why. 

He woke up, however, in a totally different frame of mind. 
He was pre-eminently a person of moods, dependent^ probably, 
as all moods are, on certain obscure physical variations, .^d 
his mental temperature had run down in the night. The^OUse, 
the people who had been fresh and interesting to him twelve 
hours before, were now the burden he ' had more than half 
expected them to be. He lay and thought of the unbrqk:en ' 
solitude 01 his*i,ollege rooms, of Sepancour’s flight from huin^n! 
kind, of the uselessness of all friendship, the absurdity of all. 
effort, and could hardly persuade himself to got up ana face a t 
futile world, which had, moreover, the enormous disad vantage,; 
for the moment of being a new one. 

Convention, however, is master even an Obermann* 
prototype of all the disillusioned had to cut himself adrift from 
the society of the eagles on the Dent du Midi, to go and hang 
like any other ridiculous mortal on the Paris law-courts. Lang-^l . 
ham, whether he liked it or no^ had to face the parsonic "break- ^ 
fast and the parsonic day. ^ t 

He had just finished dressing when the sound of a girl^s vbibe , 
drew him to the window, which was open. In the garden stpbd 
Eose, on the edge of the sunk fence dividing the rectory domaiii 
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She was stooping forward playing with 
Bofc®rt’s Dandie Binmont. In one hand she held a mass of 
poppi^ which showed a vivid scarlet against her blue dress ; 

other was stretched out seductively to the dog leaping 
Tound her. 4. crystal buckle flashed at her waist ; the sunshine^ 
oatlght the curls of auburn hair, the pink cheek, the w'hite 
moving hand, the lace ruffles at her throat and wrist. The 
lithe glittering figure stood thrown out against the heavy 
woods oehind, the gold of the cornfield, th^lues of the distance 
All the gaiety and colour which is as truly representative of 
autumn as the gray languor of* a September mist had passed 
into it. 

liangham stood and watched, hidden, as he thought, by the 
curtain, till a gust of wind shook the casement window beside 
him, and threatened to blow it in upon him. He put out his 
hand perforce to save it, and the slight noise caught Rose’s ear. 
She looked up; her smile vanished. ‘Go down, Dandie,’ she 
said severely, and walked quickly into the house with aa much 
dignity as nineteen is capable of. 

At breakfast the Elsmei^s found their guest a difficulty. But 
they also, as we know, had expected it. He wasdaliguor itself ; 
none of their conversational efibrts succeeded : and Rose, study- 
ing him out of the corners of her, eyes, felt that it would be of 
no use even to torment so strange and impenetrable a being. 
Why on earth should people come and visit their friends if 
they could not keep up even the ordinary decent pretences of 
society 1 . 

Robert had to go off to some clerical business afterwards, and 
Langham wandered out into the garden by himself. As he 
thought of his Greek texts and his untenanted Oxford rooms,, 
he had the same sort of craving that an opium-eater has cut off 
from his drugs. How was he to get through ? 

Presently ne walked back into the study, secured an armful 
of volumes, and carried them out. True to himself in the 
smallest things, he coAld never in his life be content with the 
companionship of one book. To cut off the possibility of choice 
and change^ in anything whatever was repugnant to him. 

He sat himself down under the shade of a great chestnut near 
* the house, and. an hour glided pleasantly away. As it happened, 
however, he did not open one of the books he had brought with 
him.^ A thought had struck him as he sat down, and he went 
groping ip his pockets in search of a yellow-covered brochure^ 
which, found, priSved to be a new play by Duma^ just 
about to be produced by a French company in London. Lang- 
hazQ, whose passion for the French theatre supplied him, as we 
knpW| with a great deal of life without the trouble of living, was 
gbing to see it and always made a point of reading the piece 
beforehand. 

The play tiymed upon a typical French situation, treated ia 
a xpanner rather more French than usual The reader shrugged 
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hm sliouIdeiTS a good deal as be read on, ^Strange naUm'lLJbe 
muttered to himself after an act or two, *How they do iwierf 
in mud r ! : ^ 

Presently, just as the £fth act was beginning ^ 

him with that force which, after all, only a French pJaywrjighv 
& master of, he looked up and saw the two sisters coming rotmtf 
the corner of the house from the great kitchen garden, which 
stretched its grass paths and tangled flower-masses do^tha 
further slope of the lill. The transition was sharp from Dumrfff 
heated atmosphere ot passion and crime to the quiet English 
rectory, its rural surroundings, and the figures of the two 
Englishwomen advancing towards him. 

Catherine was in a loose white dress with a black lace sCarf 
draped about her head and form. Her look hardly suggested’ 
youth, and there was certainly no touch of age in it. RipenesS| • 
maturity, serenity — these were the chief ideas which seemed to 
rise in tlie mind at sight of her. 

‘Ar«^ you amusing yourself, Mr. LangliamT she said, stop- 
ping beside him and retaining with slight imperceptible forCe 
llose’s hand, which threatened to slip away. 

‘Very mu'v.h I have been skimming through a play, which 
I hope to see next week, by way of preparation.^' 

Bose turned involuntarily. Not wishing to discuss Mdriannt 
with either Catherine or heV sister, Langham had just closed 
the book and was returning it to his pocket. But she had 
caught sight of it. ^ ^ ^ 

‘You are reading Marianne^ she excUimed, the slightest 
possible touch of wonder in her tone. 

‘ Yes, it is Marianne,^ said Langham, surprised in his turn. 
He had very old-fashioned notions about the limits of a girl’s 
acquaintance with the world, knowing notliing, therefore, as 
may be supposed, about the modern young woman, and he Was 
a trifle scandalised by Rose’s accent oi knowledge. 

‘I read it last week,’ she said carelessly ; ‘and the Piersons^ 
— turning to her sister — ‘have promised, to take me to see it 
next winter if Desforets comes again, as every one expects.’ 

‘Who. wrqt|e it?’ asked Catherine innocently. The theatre 
not only gave her little pleasure, but wounded in her a hundred 
deep unconquerable instincts. But she had long ago given up:« 
in despair tlie hope of protesting against Rose’s dramatic in^ 
stincts with success. 

‘ Dumas said Langham drily. He was distinctly a good 
deal astonished. * 

Rose looked at him, and aomething brought a sudden flame 
into her cheek. ' ; ; 

‘It is one of the best of his,’ she said defiantly. ‘ I have re^ 
a good many others. Mrs. .Pierson lent me a volume,* 
when I was introduced to Madame Desforets last week, 
agreed with me that Mariarme is nearly the best of aU,’ ^ 

AU this, of course, with the delicate nose well m air. ' , v; 
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. fYoU wereiatroduoed to Madame DesforSts ? ^ cried Langhani, 
surprk^ 4biB time quite out of discretion. Catherine looked 
jpm with anxiety. The reputation of the black-eyed little 
Mwhcb actressL^ who bad been tor a year or two the idol of the 
theatrical public of Paris and London, had reached even to her, 
and the tone of Langham^s exclamation struck her painfully. ' 
*Iwas/ said Bose proudly. ‘Other people may think it^ a 
disgrace.r / thought it an honour ! ^ 

tangham could not help smiling, the .^rl’s ndivetS was so 
evident. It was clear that, if she had react Marianne, she had 
never understood it. ^ 

‘ Bose, you don’t know ! ’ exclaimed Catherine, turning to her 
sister with a sudden trouble in her eyes. ‘ I don’t think Mrs. 
Pierson ought to have done that, without consulting mamma 
especially.’ 

* Why not 1 ’ cried Bose vehemently. Her face was burning, 
and her heart was full of something like hatred of Laiigham, 
but she tried hard to be calm. i 

‘I think,’ she said, with a desperate attempt at crushing 
digmty, ‘that the way in wJiich all sorts of stories are believed 
against a woman, just because she is an actress, ^s'^disgraceful ! 
Just because a woman is on the stage, everybody thinks they 
may throw stones at her. I Icno'ig, because — because she told 
me,’ cried the speaker, growing, however, half embarrassed as 
she spoke, ‘that she feels the things that are said of her deeply I 
She has been ill, very ill, and one of her friends said to me,* 
“You know it isn’t her work, or a cold, or anything else that’s 
made her ill — it’s calumny ! ” And so it is.’ 

^ The speaker flashed an angry glance at Langham. She was 
sitting on the arm of the cane chair into which Catlierine had 
fallen, one hand grasping the back of the chair for support, one 
pointed foot beating the ground restlessly in front of her, her 
small full mouth pursed indignantly, the greenish -gray eyes 
flashing and brilliant. 

As for Langham, the cynic within him was on the point of 
uncontrollable laughter. Madame^ Desforets complaining of 
calumny to this little Westmoreland maiden ! .gut bis eyes 
involuntarily met Catherine’s, and the expression of both fused 
into a common wonderment— amused on his side, anxious on 
h®rs. ‘What a child, what an infant it is !’ they seemed to 
g)nflde ^ one another. Catherine laid her hand softly on 
Boses, and was about to say something soothing, which might 
her an opening '^or some sisterly advice later on, when 
there was a sound of calling from the gate. She looked up and 
I^^bert waving to her. Evidently he had just run up from 
the S(jpool to deliver message. She hurried across the drive 
to hm and afterwards into the ho^se, while he disappeared. 

Bose got up from her perch on the armchair and would have 


obstinacy or Quixotic wrath, 


or 
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‘At anjr rate, Mr. Langham,* she said, drawing her»di 
and speaking with the most lofty accent, ‘ if you don’t ktiOlr 
anything personally about Madame Desfor^ts, 1 think it 
be much fairer to say nothing — and not to assume at once 
call you hear is true ! ’ ^ 

Langham liad' rarely felt more awkward than he did thOaiv 
as 'he sat leaning forward under the tree, this slim indignant 
creature standing oqer him, and his consciousness about equally 
divided between a acnse of her absurdity and a sense of her 
prettiness. 

‘You are an advocate worth having, Miss Leyburuj’ he said 
at last, an enigmatical smile he could not restrain playing about 
his mouth. ‘I could not argue with you ; I had better not try^ 
Rose looked at liim, at his dark regular face, at the black eyes* 
wliich were much vivider than usual, perhaps because they 
coidd not lielp reflecting some of the irrepressible memories of 
Madaijrie Desforets and her cavscs cdebres which were Ootjfs* 
ing through the brain behind them, and with a momentary 
impression of rawness, defeat, and yet involuntary attraction, 
which galled >l\er intolerably, she tui^hed away and left him,- 

In the afternoon Robert was still unavailable, to his own 
great chagrin, and Langhanf summoned up all his resignation 
and walked with the ladies. The general impression left upoh 
Jiis mind by the performance was, first, that the dust of an 
English August is intolerable, and, secondly, that women’s 
society ought only to be ventured on by the men who are made 
for it. The views of Catherine and Rose may be deduced from 
his with tolerable certainty. 

But in the late afternoon, wdien they thought they had doiie 
their duty by him, and he was again alone in the garden read- 
ing, he suddenly heard the sounds of music. ^ 

W ho was playing, and in that way ? lie got up and strolled 
past the drawing-room wind(^ to find oi^t. 

Rose had got hold of an accomiianist, the timid dowdy daughter 
of a local solicitor, with sonfb capacity for reading, and was now, 
in her lavish impetuous fashion, rushing through a quantity 
of new music, tlie accumulations of her visit to Lpndon. Shd 
stood up beside the piano, her hair gleaming in the shadow of 
the drawing-room, her white brow hanging forward over her 
violin as she peered her way through the music, her whole Sdtf 
absorbed in what she was doing. Langham passed unnotioedi 
What astonishing playing ! ^ Wliy had no one warned 
the presence of such a gift in ’this dazzling, prickly, tinidpe 
creature ? He sat do^vn against the wall of the house, as dbi§e 
as possible, but out of sight, and listened. All the romaB^ee 
his spoilt and solitary life had come to him so far through 
musit^ and through such music as this! Fqr she was play- 
ing Wagner, Brahms, and Rubinstein, interpreting aU those 
passionate voices of the subtlest moderns, through whi<^ ih# 
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of our own dsiy has expressed itself even more freely and 
e^otiy than through the voice of literature. Hans Sachs’ im- 
mortal song, echoes from the love duets in ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ 
IriHgments from a wild and alien dance-music, they rippled over 
him wann intoxicating stream of sound, stirring associa- 
tion after association, and rousing from sleep hundred bygone 
moods of feeling. 

' magic and mastery in the girl’s touch ! Wliat power 

of divination, and of rendering ! Ali ! sheAoo was floating' m 
passi<Jn and romance, but of a different sort altogether from the 
conscious reflected product of tli-e man’s nature. She was not 
thinking of the past, but of the future ; she was weaving her 
story thaf was to be into the flying notes, playing to the un- 
.known of her Whindale dreams, the strong ardent unknown, — 
‘insufferable, if he pleases, to all tlie world besides, but to me 
heaven ! ’ She had caught no breath yet of his coining, but her 
heart was ready for him. 

Suddenly, as she put down lier violin, the French window 
opened, and Langham stood before her. She looked at him 
with a quick stifiening of the face which a minute before had 
been all quivering and relaxed, and his instant p^fre^eption of it 
chilled the impulse which had brought him there. 

He said, something banal about his enjoyment, something 
totally difierent from what ho had meant to say. The moment 
presented itself, but he could not seize it or her. 

‘I had no notion you cared for music,’ she said carelessly, as’ 
she shut the piano, and then she went away. 

Langham' felt a strange licrcc pang of disappointment. 
What had he meant to do or say 'I Idiot ! What common 
ground was there between him and any such exquisite youth? 
What girl would ever see in him anything but the dull remains 
of what once had been a man 1 

» \ 

CIIAPTER -AIII 

m ‘ ’10 ** 

dav was Sunday. Langham, who was as depressed 

Lome-sick as ever, with a certain new sj^ice of restlessness, 
not altogether intelligible to himself, thrown in, could only 
brace mmself to the prospect by the determination to take the 
rural Sunday as the subject of severe scientific investi- 
gaUon, He would ‘ do ii) ’ thoroughly. 

• Le donned a black coat and wont to chuj’ch with the rest, 
la^e, spite of his boi*edom with the whole pi'ocecding- 
Hoberts old tutor was a good deal more interested by lloberu? 

^Lan he had expected to bS. It was on the character of 
^aviq, and there was a note in it, a note of historical imagina- 
a jk)wer of sketching in a background of circumstance, 
®«ua of biting into the mind of the listener, as it were, by a detail 

N 
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or an epithet which struck Langham as something new 
experience or Elsmere. He followed it at first as one 
watch a game of skill, enjoying the intellectual form of it, ^am- 
counting the good points, but by the end he was not a liti^fli 
^carried away. The peroration was undoubtedly very 
very intimate, very modern, and Langham up to a certai^ 
point was extremely susceptible to oratory, as he was to mttsie 
an4. acting. The (U'itical judgment, however, at the root cfi 
him'kept coolly reputing as he stood watching the people defile 
out of the church : ‘ This sort of thing will go down, will make 
a mark ; Elsmeie is at the beginning of a career !’ 

In the afternoon Robert, who was feeling deeply 
towards his wife, in tliat he had been forced to leave so mu<?li w 
the entertainment of Langham to her, asked his old friend to . 
come for him to the school at four o’clock and take him for a 
walk between two engagements. Langham was punctual, and 
Robert carried him off first to see tlie Sunday cricket, which wa$ 
in full* swing. During the past year the young rector had been 
developing a nurnber of outdoor capacities which were probably 
always dornjant in his Elsmere blood, the blood of generations 
of country gcriblemen, but which had never had full opportunity 
before. He talked of fishing as Kingsley might have talked of 
it, and, indeed, with consta?it quotations from Kingsley; and 
his cricket, which had been good enough at Oxford to get him 
into his College eleven, had stood him in specially good stead , 
with the Murev^ell villagers. That his play was not elegant 
they were not likely to find out; his bowling they set small 
store by; but his batting was of a fine, slashing, superior sort 
which soon carried the Mure well Club to a much higher position 
among the clubs of the neighbourhood than it had ever yet 
aspired to occupy. 

The rector liad no time to play on Sundays, however, and, 
after they had liung about the green a little while, he took his 
friend over to the Workmen’s Institute, which stood at the edge 
of it. He explained that the Institute haft been the last achieve-^ 
ment of the agent before ^enslowe, a man who had done Ms 
duty to the <?::3tate according to his lights, and to whom it was 
owing that those parts of it, at any rate, which were most in 
the public eye, were still in fair condition. 

The Institute was now in bad repair and too lanall for "the 
place. ‘But catch that man doing anything for us exclaimed 
Robert hotly. ^ ‘He will hardly mend Jhe roof now, merely, I 
believe, to spite me. But come and see my new Natural&fes* 
Club.’ 

And he opened the Institute door. Langham followed i|l 
the temper of one getting up^a subiect for examination, # 

Poor Robert ! His labour and his enthusiasm deserved 
more appreciative eye. He was wrapped up in his Club, wtikm 
had been the great success of his first year, md ha dragged 
Langham through it all, not indeed, sympathetic creature tMim 
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without occasional qualms. ‘But after all/ h© would say 
tjo himself indignantly, ‘ I must do something with him.^ 

Langham, indeed, Delia ved with resignation. He looked at 
collections for the year, and was quite ready to take it for 
grant^ that they were extremely* creditable. Into the old^ 
fashioned window-sills glazed comp«artments had been fitted, 
and these were now fairly filled with specimens, with e^gs, 
butterflies, moths, beetles, fossils, and w^at not. A 
stuffed tropical birds presented by Robert stood in the centre of 
the room ; another containing the birds of the district was close 
by. , On a table farther on stood two large open books, which 
served as records of observations on tlie part of members of the 
Club. lii one, wliicli was scrawled over witli mysterious liiero- 
■ glyphs, any one might write v/hat he would. In tlie other, only 
such faqts and remarks as had passed the gauntlet of a Club 
meeting were recorded in Robert’s neatest hand. On the same 
table stood jars full of strange creatures— tadpoles ancl water 
larvae of all kinds, over which Robert hung now absorbed, 
poking among them witli^a straw, while Langliam, to whom 
only the generalisations of science were congenia], f^tood by and 
mildly scoffed. 

As they came out a great loutisl^ boy, who had evidently been 
hanging about waiting for the rector, came up to him, boorishly 
touclied his cap, and then, taking a cardboard box out of his 
pocket, opened it with infinite caution, something like a tremor 
of emotion passing over his gnarled countenance. * . . 

The rector’s eyes glistened. 

‘Hullo! I say, Irwin, where in the name of fortune did 
you get that? You lucky fellow! Como in, and let’s look 
it out I ’ . 

And the two plunged back into tlie Club together, leaving 
Langham to tlie philosophic and patient contemplation of the 
village green, its geese, its donkeys, and its surrounding fringe 
of houses. He felt twiat quite indisputably life would have 
been bettor worth living if, like Rul^rt, ho could have taken a 
Passionate interest in rare moths or common plo^^hboys : but 
Nature having denied him the possibility, there was small use 
in grumbling. 

Presently the two naturalists came out again, and the boy 
vrent off,, bearing his treasure with him. 

‘Lucky dog I ^ said Robert, turning his friend into a country 
road leading out of th8 village, ‘he^ found one of the rarest 
moths of the district. Such a hero he’ll be in the Club to-morrow 
night. It’s extraordinary what a rational interest has done 
for tl^^at fellow 1 I nearly fought him in public last winter.’ 

And he turned to his friend with a laugh, and yet with a 
Htile quick look of feeling in the gray eyes. 

^ ‘ Magnificeqf, but not war,’ said Langham drily. ‘ I wouldn’t 
li^amgiveii much for your chances against those shoulders.’ 

’‘On, I don’t know. I should have had a little science on my 
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Bide, "which counts for a great deal. We turned him wt 
Club for brutality towards the old grandmother he lives 
turned him out in public. Such a scene ! I shall never 
tlie boy’s face. It was like a corpse, and the eyes burn!ki|f 
of it. He made for me, but the others closed up round, and ^ 
got liim put out.’ ^ ^ ^ 

iHard lines on the grandmother,’ remarked Langhatn. ’ . 

‘ She thought so-^poor old thing ! She left her cottage 
nighV thinking he would murder her, and went to a friend;/ At 
the end of a week he came into the friend’s house, where She 
alone in bed. She cowered ur?der the bedclothes, she told mf, 
expecting him to strike her. Instead of which he threlv hi® 
wages down beside her and gruffly invited her to come horned 
“ He wouldn’t do her no mischief.” Everybody dissuaded her, • 
but the plucky old thing went. ^ A week or two afterwards aiie 
sent for me and I found her crying. She was sure the lad was 
ill, he spoke to nobody at his work. “Lord, sir !” she saicL ‘‘it 
do reihind me, when he sits glowering at nights, of those folks 
in the Bible, when the devils inside ’em kep’ a-tearing ’em. 
But he’s like a new-born babe to me, ''sir — never does me no ’arm. 
And it do go t6 my heart, sir, to see how poorly he do take his 
vittles I” So I made tracks for that lad,’ said Robert, his eyes 
kindling, his whole frame dilating. ‘ I found him in the fields 
one morning, I liave seldom lived through so much in half ati 
hour. In the evening I wallced him up to the Club, and we re-« 
admitted him, and since then the boy has been like one oloth^ 
and in his i^ght mind. If there is any trouble in the Club I 
set him on, and he generally puts it right. And when I was 
laid up with a chill in the spriny, and the poor fellow came 
trudging up every night after his work to ask for me— +‘Well, 
never mind ! but it gives one a good glow at one’s heart to 
think about it.’ 

Tho speaker threw back his head impulsively, as though 
defying his own feeling. Langliam looked at him curious^f^ 
The pastoral temper was a novelty to him, and the Strong 
development of it in the uildergraduato of bis Oxford recollec- 
tions had its'^interest. 

‘ A quarter to six,’ said Robert, as on their return from their 
walk they were descending a low- wooded hill above the village, 
and the church clock rang out. ‘I must hurry, or I shall b^ late 
for my story-telling.’ ^ ^ 

‘Story-telling !’ said Langliam, with a half-exasperated shn:^* 
‘What next ? You clergy are too inventive by half I’ ; ' 

Robert lafighed a trifle bitterly. 

^ ‘I can’t congratulate you on your epithets,’ he said, thnislailj| 
his hands far into his pockets. * Good heavens, if we 
we were inventive as a body, 'the Church wouldn’t be wfeerealata 
is in the rural districts ! My story-telling is the simplest 
in the world. I began it in the winter with the ebject of 
how or other getting at the imagination of these rustics. FicxiW 
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for only haK an hour to live some one else’s life — it is the 
worth* doing with them. That’s what I have been 
ait. I told my stories all the winter — Shakespeare, 
Quixote, Dumas — Heaven knows what ! And on the 
^hblo it answers best. But now we are reading The Talis- 
. man. Come and inspect us, unless you’re a purist about youf* 
Scott ! None other of the immortals have such longueurs as* he, 
mikA we cut him freely.’ 

‘By all means,’ said Langham ; ‘ lead vh.’ And he tj?J3t!wed 
his Qompanion without repugnance. After all, there was some- 
thing contagious in so much yoitth and hoi)efuiiicss. 

The story-telUng was held in the Institute. 

A ^oupof men and boys were hanging round the door when 
. thby reached it. The two friends ’made their way through, 
greeted in the dumb friendly English fashion on all sides, anrl 
Langham found himself in a room half-filled with boys and 
youUis, a few grown men, who had just put their i^ipes out, 
lounging at the back. • 

Langham not only endured, but enjoyed tlie first part of tho 
hour that followed. Ilob«rt was an admirable r(^adcr, as most 
^enthusiastic imaginative people are. lie v as ti master of all 
those arts of look and gesture which make a spoken story telling 
and dramatic, and Langham marvelled with what energy, after 
his hard day’s work and with another service before Iiiin, he 
was able to throw himself into such a hors d^cjeuvre as this. He 
was reading to-night one of the most perfect scenes that eveii 
-the Wizard of the North has ever conjured: the scone in the 
tent of Eichard Lion-Heart, when the disguised slave saves the 
Hfe^of the king, and Eichard first susjiccts his identity. As he 
read on, his arras resting on the high desk in front of him, and 
his eyes, fuU of infectious enjoyment, travelling from the book 
to his audience, surrounded by human beings whose confidence 
he had won, and whose lives he was brightening from day to 
day, he seemed to Langham the veiy type and model of a man 
who had found his m*dtier, found his niche in the world, and tho 
best means of filling it. If to attefn to an ‘ adequate and mas- 
terly expression of one’s self’ be the aim of life, Il^bort was fast 
achieving it. This parish of twelve hundred souls gave him 
now all the scope he asked. It was evident that he felt his 
work to be rather above than below his deserts, lie was con- 
tent — more than content — to spend ability which would havo 
distinguished him in pjiblic life, or carried him far to tlie front 
in literature, on the civilising of a few hundred of England’s 
rural poor. The future might bring him worldly success — 
Langham thought it must and woulcl. Clergymen of Rob(3rt’s 
are rare among us. But if so, it would be in response to 
"MB conscious effort of his. Her^, in the country living he had 
; «b long dreaded and put from him, lest it should tax his young 
ea^rg^es; too lightly, he was happy — deeply, abundantly happy, 
pfeace with Uod, at one with man. 
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Happy ! Langham, sitting at the outer corner of one of 
benches by the open door, gradually ceased to listen, starte^. 9^, 
other lines of thought by this realisation, warm, stimul^ipg^ ' 
provocative, of another man^s happiness. ; " 

^ Outside, the shadows lengthened across the green; groupf-bf V 
^distant cliildren or animals passed in and out of the goWR; 
light-spaces ; the patches of heather left here and there 
as 'the sunset touched them. Every now and then his jbye 
trdv *J1ed vaguely pa\^ a cottage garden, gay with the i)mks and 
carmines of the phloxes, into the cool browns and bluish-grays 
of the raftered ^^oom beyond ; ^babies toddled across the road, 
with stooping mothers in their train ; the whole air and scene 
seemed to be sufiused with suggestions of the pathetic expan- 
siveness and helplessness of human existence, which, genera|ii,on 
after generation, is still so vulnerable, so confiding, so pager. 
Life after life flowers out from the darkness and sinks back £nto 
it again. And in the interval what agony, what disillusion ! 
All th^. apparatus of a universe that men may know .what it i8 
to hope and fail, to win and lose ! Happy ! — in this world, 

‘ where men sit and hear each other, ^groaii/ His friend’s con^ 
fidence only ihade Langham as melancholy as Job. ^ ^ 

What was it based on ? In the first place, on Christianity — 

‘ on the passionate acceptance of an exquisite fairy tale,’ said 
the dreaming spectator to himself, ‘ whicli at the first honest 
challenge of the critical sense withers in our grasp ! That\ 
challenge Elsmere lias never , 'given it^ and^ in sill probability 
never will. No ! A man sees none the straighter for having a 
wife he adores, and a profession that suits him, between mm 
and unpleasant facts ! ’ 


In the evening Langham, with the usual reaction of his 
afternoon self against his morning self, felt that wild horses 
should not take him to Church again, and, with a longing for 
something purely mundane, he stayed at home with a volume of 
Montaigne, while apparently all the rest o 2 the household went 
to evening service. ^ 

After a wa<rni day the evening had turned cold and stormy ; 
the west was streaked with jagged strips of angry cloud, fJia, 
wind was rising in the trees, and the temperature had suddenly 
fallen so much that when Langham shut himself up in Roboj^^S 
study he did what he had been admonished to do in case of 
need, set a light to the fire, which blazed out merrily into, the,,, 
darkening room. Then he drew the cuf tains and threw him- 
self down into Robert’s chair with a sigh of Sybaritic satisfpo- ’ 
tion. Good! Now for something that takes the world Jess 
naively,’ he said to himself ; ‘this house is too virtuous 
anything.’ • 

He- opened his Montaigne and read on very happily for hsdf 
an hour. The house seemed entirely deserted. ,, 

‘All the servants gone tool’ he said presently, looking igi 
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listening. ^Anybody who wants the spoons needn’t trouble 
afeioutipe, I don’t leave this fire.’ 

An<i fi® plunged back again into his book. At last there was 
4 sound of the swing door which separated Robert’s passage 
:Sbm the front hall opening and shutting. Steps came quickly 
towards the study, the handle was turned, and there on the'* 
threshold stood Rose. ^ 

: He turned quickly round in his chair with a look of aston^i- 
mufit. She also started as she saw him. / 

‘I did not know any one was in,’ she said awkwarcCy, the 
colour spreading over her face. •! came to look, for a book.’ 

She made a delicious picture as she stood framed in the dark- 
ness of the doorway^ her long dress caught up round her in one 
.hand, the other resting on the handle. A gust of some delicate 
perfume seemed to enter the room with her, and a thrill of 
pleasure passed through Langham’s senses. 

‘ Can I find anything for you % ’ ho said, springing up. 

She hesitated a moment, then apparently made up hef mind 
that it would be foolish to retreat, and, coming forward, she 
said, with an accent as coldJy polite as she could make it,— - 
• ‘Pray don’t disturb yourself. I know exactly ^fherc to find it.’ 

She went up to the shelves where Robert kept his novels, 
and began running her fingers oyer the books, with slightly 
knitted brows ana a mouth severely shut. Langliam, still 
standing, watched her and presently stepped forward. 

‘ You can’t reach those upjier shelves,’ he said ; ‘ please 
let me.’ 

He was already beside her, and she gave way. 

‘I want Charles A^{c^es^(r,’ she said, still forbiddingly.' ‘It 
ought to be there.’ 

‘Oh, that queer musical novel— I know it quite well. No 
sign of it here,’ and he ran over the shelves witii the practised 
eye of one accustomed to deal with books. 

‘Robert must have lent it,’ said Rose, with a little sigh. 
‘Never mind, please. * It doesn’t matter,’ and she was already 
moving away. 

' ‘Try some other instead,’ he said, smiling, his arm»still up- 
stretched. ‘Robert has no lack of choice.’ llis manner had an 
animation and ease usually quite foreign to it. Rose stopped, 
and her lips relaxed a little. 

‘ Hb IB very nearly as bad as the novel-reading bishop, who 
was reduced at last tq stealing the servant’s Family Herald 
out of the kitchen cupboard,’ she said, a smile dawning. 

Langham laughed. 

t episcopal ^petite for them ? That accounts 

fact that when he and i begin to talk novels I am always 
nowhere.’ ^ 


shouldn’t have supposed you ever read them,’ said Rose, 
impulse, and biting her lip the moment 
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*Do yon think that we poor peo]^le at Oxford 
condemned to works on the “enclitic 5^"?’ he asked/JSI|^|^^ 
eyes lit up with gaiety, and his head, of which the Gre^feioilK 
lines were ordinarily so much disguised by his stoop ' 

^ hesitating look, thrown back against the books behind biifi# ? 

Natures like Langham’s, in which the nerves are nfeiw 
normal, have their moments of felicity, balancing their 
ofe^timidity and depression. After liis melancholy of - the' 
two\l.^ys the tide ^ reaction had been* mounting 
and the siglit of Eose had carried it to its height. ' ^ \ 

She gave a little involuntafy stare of astonishment. What 
had happened to Eobert’s silent and finicking friend? 

‘I know nothing of Oxford,’ she said a little priiihjyi' ^ 
answer to his question. ‘ I never was there— but I nevw * 
anywhere, I have seen nothing,’ she added hastily, and, aSiLang^ 
ham thought, bitterly. . 

‘Except London, and the great world, and Madam© Des- 
forets f ’ he answered, laughing. ‘Is that so little V 

She flashed a quick cl eh ant look at him, as he mentioned 
Madame Defiforets, but his look wfts imperturbably kind ai^ 
gay. She couM not help softening towards him. What magic 
had passed over him ? 

‘Do you know,’ said Langhara, moving, ‘that you are stand- 
ing in a draught, and that' it has turned extremely cold ? ’ 

For she had left the passage-door wide open behind her, and 
as the window was partially open the curtains were s#ayiiig 
hither and thither, and her muslin clreso was being blown in 
coils round her feet. 

‘So it has,’ said Eose, shivering. ‘I don’t envy the Church 
people. You haven’t found me a book, Mr. Langham?’ 

‘I will find you one in a minute, if you will come and read 
it by the fire,’ he said, with his hand on the door. . 

Slie glanced at the fire and at him, irresolute. His breath 
quickened. Slie too had passed into anotjier phase. Was it tha 
natural efiect of night, of solitude, of sex? At any rate, she 
sank softly into the armchair opposite to that in which he hrf 
been .sitting. ^ 

‘Find me an exciting one, please.’ 

Langham shut the door securely, and went back to the book- 
case, his hand trembling a little as it passed along the books. 
He found Villette and ofered it to her. She took it, opened 
and appeared deep in it at once. He tpok the hint and went 
back to his Montaigne. . ; >' 

The fire crackled cheerfully, the wind outside mad© 
now and then a sudden gusty onslaught on their silence, dying 
away again as abruptly as it had risen. Eose turned 
of her book, sitting a little stifily in her long chair, and. 
ham gradually began to find Montaigne impossible to read. Sa 
became instead more and more aliv© to every' detail ,of tim 
situation into which Jie had fallen. 4t last seeing, or imagh!lk^' 
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: ill A WAnied attending to, he bent forward and thrust 

:^ ^ !j^fsr:into it A burning coal fell on the hearth, and Bose 
jiasmy ^withdrew her foot from the fender and looked up. 

ana so sorry!* he interjected. ‘Coals never do what 
you wakit them to do. Are you very much interested in, 
Wktter 

‘Deeply/ said Rose, letting the book, however, drop on4ier 
lap. She laid back her head with a little sigh, which she^id 
iwr 'best tb check, half way through. What ailed her ti>rfght? 
She seemed wearied ; for the moment there was no fight in her 
with anylaedy. Her music, her*beauty, her mvltinous mocking 
gaiety-^tnese things had all worked on the man beside her ; 
but this new softness, this touch of childish fatigue, was 
• adorable. 

‘ Charlotte Bronte wrote it out of her Brussels experience, 
didn’t she ? * she resumed languidly. ‘ How sorry she must have 
b^ to come back to that dull home and that awful brother 
after such a break ! * * 

‘There were reasons more than one that must have made her 
sorry to come back,* said I^Jangham reflectively. ^But how she 
pined for her wilds all througli I 1 am afraid *you don’t find 
your wilds as interesting as she found hers ? ’ 

His question and his smile starMed her. 

Her first impulse was to take up her book again, as a hint to 
him that^ her likings were no concern of his. But something 
checked it, probably the new brilliancy of that look of his, 
which had suddenly grown so personal, so manly. Instead, 
VtlkUe slid a. little farther from her hand, and her pretty head 
still lay lightly back against the cushion. 

‘No, I don’t find my wilds interesting at all,’ she said for- 
lornly. 

‘You are not fond of the people as your sister is ?’ 

‘Fond of them?’ cried Rose hastily. ‘I should think not; 
and what is more, thgy don’t like me. It is quite intolerable 
since Catherine left. I have so much more to do with them. 
My other sister and I have to do aliflier work. It is dreadful to 
have to work after somebody who has a genius £i5r dding just 
wliat you do worst.’ 

The young girl’s hands fell across one another with a little 
impatient gesture.^ Langham had a movement of the most 
delighiful compassion towards the petulant, childish creature. 
It wag. as though their relative positions had been in some 
mysterious way reversed. During their tw^o days together she 
h?id been the superior, and he had felt himself at the mercy of 
her scornful sharp-eyed youth. Now, he knew not how or why, 
Fat© deemed to have restored to^him something of the man’s 
natural advantage, combined, for once, with tlie impulse to 
use it. ' 


^*^Y^r sisteS*, I suppose, has been always happy in charity?* 
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‘Oh dear, yes,’ said Rose irritably; ‘anything thatljpt^^J^ 
l^s and is ill, that is all Catherine wants to make her hapjpy^i,:-,/ ’ 
‘And you want something quite different^ somethiilg 
exciting P he asked, his diplomatic tone showing that he “ 

dared something in thus pressing her, but dared it at least ;witlt 
*his wits about him. Rose met his look irresolutely, a 
trepior of self-consciousness creeping over her. ^ . 

‘ Yes, I want something differenV she said in a low jondl 

E ausW^*^ then, raising herself energetically, she clasped ; h^ 
ands round her knees. ‘ But it is not idleness I want. Iwan4; 
to work, but at„tliings I was born for ; I can’t have patience 
with old women, but I could slave all day and alhnightto play 
the violin.’ ^ ' 

‘You want to give yourself up to study then, and live with . 
musicians ? ’ he said quietly. 

She shrugged her shoulders by way of answer, and began 
nervously to play with her rings. 

That» under-self which was the work and the heritage of her 
father in her, and which, beneath all the wnlfulnesses and de- 
fiances of the other self, held its own moral debates in its own 
way, well out of Catherine’s sight generally, began to emerge,, 
wooed into the light by his friendly gentleness. 

‘ But it is all so difficult,, you see,’ she^ said despairingly. 

‘ Papa thought it wicked to care about anything except religion. 

If he had lived, of course I should never have been allowed to 
study music. It has been all mutiny so far, every bit of it, 
whatever I have been able to do.’ 

‘ He would have changed with the times,’ said Langham*. 

‘I know he would,’ cried Rose. ‘I have told Catherine so a 
hundred times. People — good people — ^think quite differently 
about art now, don’t they, Mr. Langham ? ’ 

She spoke with perfect ndiveU. He saw more and more of 
the child in her, in spite of that one striking development of 
her art. 

‘ They call it the handmaid of religion,’ Cie answered, smiling. 
Rose made a little face, -s, 

‘I shonldn’^,’ she said, with frank brevity. ‘ But then there’s 
aomething else. You know where wo live— at the very ends of 
the earth, seven miles from a station, in the very loneliest valley . 
of all Westmorelaiffid. What’s to be done with ^ fiddle in suda 
a place ? Of course, ever since papa died I’ve just been plotting 
and planning to get away. But there’s the aifficulty,’ and she 
crossed one white finger over another as*" she laid out her ca^ 

‘ That house where we live has been lived in by Leyburns ever 
since — ^the Flood 1 Horrid set they were, I know, because 1 
can’t ever make mamma or even Catherine talk about 
But still, when papa retired, be came back and bought the old 
place from his orother. Such a dreadful, dreadful mistake 
cried the child, letting her hands fall over her knee. , : i ► 

‘ Had he been so happy there V / 5 > 
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\ iHappy 1 ^—and Rose’s lip curled. ‘ His brothers used to kick 
and cuff him, his father was awfully unkind to him, he never 
had a day’s peace till he went to school, and after he went to 
school he never came back for years and years and year^ 
till Catherine was fifteen. What could have made him so fond 
of it I’ 

And again looking despondently into the fire she ponderpd 
that far-oif perversity of her father’s. 

‘Blood has strange magnetisms,’ said Langham, seized^^isne 
spoke by the pensive prettiness of tlie bent Head and ne(?£, ‘ and 
they show themselves in the oddest ways.’ . # 

‘"Then I wish they wouldn’t,’ she said irritably. ‘But that 
isn’t all. He went there, not only because he loved that place, 
.but because he hated other places. I think he must have thought ’ 
— and her voice dropped — ‘he wasn’t going to live long — he 
wasn’t well when he gave up the school — and then we could 
grow up there safe, without any chance of getting into miscliief. 
Catherine says he thought the world was getting very ^ kicked 
and dangerous and irreligious, and tliat it comforted him to 
know that we should be out*of it.’ 

. Then she broke off suddenly. •* 

‘Do you know,’ she went on wistfully, raising her beautiful 
eyes to her companion, ‘after all, ho gave me my first violin 

Langham smiled. ^ 

‘ I like that little inconsequence,’ he said. 

‘ Then of course I took to it, like a duck to water, and it began 
to scare him that I loved it so much. He and Catherine only 
loved religion, and us, and the poor. So he always took it away 
on Sundays. Then I hated Sundays, and would never be good 
on them. One Sunday I cried myself nearly into a fit on the 
dining-room floor because I mightn’t have it. Then he came in, 
and he took me up, and he tied a Scotch inlaid round his neck, 
and he put me into it, and carried me away right up on to tlie 
hills, and he talked to me like an angel. He asked me not to 
make him sad before G^d that he had given me that violin ; so 
I never screamed again — on Sundays^’ 

Her companion’s eyes were not quite as clear as beforvj. 

‘Poor little naughty child,’ he said, bending over to her. ‘I 
think your father must have been a man to be loved.’ 

She looked at him, very near to weeping, her face all woiking 
with a soft remorse. 

Oh, ^ he was — so he,, was ! If he had been hard and ugly 
to us, why, it would have been much easier for me ; but he was 
so good 1 And there was Catherine just like him, always 
preaching to us what he wished. You see what a chain it’s 
beeU'—ivhat a weight ! And as I must struggle — because 
1 was I-;~to get back into the world on the other side of the 
mountains, Und do what all the dear wicked people there were 
doing, why, I have been a criminal all my life ! And that isn’t 
exhilarating always.’ 
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And she raised her arm and^ let it fall beside her 
quick over-tragic emotion of nineteen. 4 rf 

‘I wish your father could have heard you play as I heira 
plfipr yesterday/ he said gently. , ' ' 

She startecl. ' ■ ' 

‘ Md you hear me— that Wagner ? * ^ ' / 

'He nodded, smiling. She still looked at him, her lips slighi^Jf 

Op^rL • - ■ T } 

‘ you want to know what I thought 1 I have heard lUlitStii 
music, you know.* ^ 

He laughed i'nto her eyes, aS much as to say, ‘ I am not quite 
the mummy you thought me, after all ! ’ And she coloured 
slightly. ... . , , ' 

‘I have heard every violinist of any fame in Europe play, ahd* 
play often ; and it seemed to me that with time — ana work — - 
you might play as well as any of them.* ' 

The slight hush became a glow that spread from brow to chin. 
Then slie gave a long breath and turned away, her face resting 
on her hand. 

‘And I can’t help thinking,’ he Went on, marvelling inwardly 
at his own r61e of mentor, and liis sti-ange enjoyment of it, ‘that 
if your father had lived till now, and had gone with the tiines A 
little, as he must have gone,’ he would have learnt to take ple^ 
sure in your pleasure, and to fit your gift somehow into his 
scheme of things.’ ^ ^ 

‘ Catherine hasn’t moved with the times,’ said Eose dolefully. 
Langham was silent. Gauclierie seized him again when it 
became a question of discussing Mrs. Elsmere, his own view was 
so inconveniently emphatic. 

‘And you think,’ she went on, ‘you really think, withiO?at 
being too ungrateful to papa, and too unkind to the old Leylittin 
ghosts’ — and a little laugh danced through the vibrating voice 
— ‘I might try and get them to give up Burwood— I might 
struggle to have my way ? I shall, of course I shall ! I never 
was a meek martyr, and never shall be. But one can’t help 
having qualms, though one doesn’t ’tell them to one’s sisters laid 
cou^ns 'and ^unts. And sometimes ’ — she turned her chin rouud 
on her hand and looked at him with a delicious shy impulsive- 
ness — ‘ sometimes a stranger sees clearer. Do you think hie a 
monster, as Catherine does V 

Even as she spoke her own words startled her-;;%he cdnfidence, 
the abandonment of them. But she lieM to them bravely ; only 
her eyelids quivered. She had absurdly misjmlged thii^ man, 
and there was a warm penitence in her heart. How kind he 
had been, how sympathetic ! 

He rose with her last words, and stood leaning agailtst the 
mantelpiece, looking down upon her gravely, with tHe Wit 
seemed to her, of her friend, her confessor. Her white ohiidi»b 
brow, the little curls of bright hair upon her temples, her paiNied 
lips, the pretty folds of the musliu qrcss, the little foot oh 
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ialidflft’-^vsery detail of the picture impressed itself once for all. 
fi^ham 'vv’ill carry it with him to his grave, 

^yySeli me,' she said again, smiling divinely, as though to en- 
courage him — ‘ tell me quite frankly, down to the bottom, what 
you think V ^ ^ ^ j 

The harsh noise^ of an opening door in the distance, and a 
Ifust bf wind sweeping through the house, voices and steps «p- 
proaching, Kose sprang up, and, for the first time during all .the 
latter part of their conversation, felt a sharp sense of >iSbar- 
rassment. 

^ How early you are, Hubert >' she exclaimed, as the study 
door opened, and Robert’s wind-blown head and tall foim, 
wrapped in an Inverness cape, appeared on the threshold. ‘ la 
•Catherine tired?' 

‘Rather,' said Robert, the slightest gleam of surprise betray- 
ing itself on his face. ‘ She has gone to bed, and told me to ask 
you to come and say good-night to her.' 

^ You got my message about not coming from old MaHha?' 
asked Bose. ‘ I met her on the common.' 

‘ Yes, she gave it us at the churcli door.' He went out again 
into the paspge to hang up his greatcoat. She followed, long- 
ing to tell him that it was pure accident that took her to the 
study, but she could not fina words^in which to do it, and could 
only say good-night a little abruptly. 

‘How tempting that fire looks ! ' said Robert, re-entering the 
study. ‘ Were you very cold, Langham, before you lit it ? ' 

‘Very,' said Langham, smiling, his* arm beliind his head, his 
eyes fixed on the blaze ; ‘ but I have been delightfully warm and 
happy since.' 


CHAPTER XIY 

Catheeike stopped beside the drawing-room window with a 
start, caught by something she saw Outside. 

It was nothing, however, but the figures of Rosl} and Lang- 
ham strolling round the garden. A bystander would have been 
puzzled by tlie sudden knitting of Catherine’s brows over it. 

_ Rose held a red parasol, which gleamed against the trees ; 
Pandie |eapt about her, but she was too busy talking to take 
much imtice of him. 'JJalking, chattering, to tliat cold cynic of 
man, for whom only yesterday she had scarcely had a civil 
word 1 Catherine felt herself a prey to all sorts of vague un- 
r^sonable alarms. 

,.>®^ker^had said to her the night before, with an odd look ; 

whpn I came in I found Langham and Rose had been 
KWndmgiihe evening together in the study. And I don’t know 
wmen^ I have seen Langham so brilliant or so alive as in our 
waaoking talk just now P 
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Catherine had laughed him to scorn; but, all the sam^ 4** 
had been a little longer going to sleep than usual^ Sh^lcSfe 
herself almost as much as ever the guardian of her sisters, and 
the old sensitive nerve was set quivering. And now there c<ndd 
be no question about it — Eose had changed her ground towards 
Mr. Langham altogether. Her manner at breakfast was evi; 
dehce enough of it. 

^Catherine’s self -torturing mind leapt on for an instant all 
sortis'h^ horrors. That man ! — and she and Robert responsible 
to her motlier and her dead father ! Never ! Then she scolded 
herself back td^common sense.* Rose and he had discovered a 
common subject in music and musicians. That would be quite 
enough to account for the new-born friendship on Rose^S paf^ 
And in five more days, the limit of Langham’s stay, notmng' 
very dreadful could happen, argued the reserved Catherine, 

But she was uiieasy, and after a bit, as that tete-h-tete in tho 
garde^ still went on, she could nob, for the life of her, help 
interfering. She strolled out to meet them with some woollen 
stuff hanging over licr arm, and made a plaintive and smiling 
appeal to Rose to come and help *iier with some preparations 
for a mothers meeting to be held that afternoon. Rose, who 
was supposed by the family to be ‘taking care^ of her sisii^r at 
a critical time, had a momAit’s prick of conscience, and went 
off with a good grace. Langham felt vaguely that he owed 
Mrs. Elsmere another grudge, but he resigned himself and took 
out a cigarette, wherewith to console himself for the loss of his 
companion. 

Presently, as he stood for a moment turning over some new 
books on the drawing-room table, Rose came in. She held an 
armful of blue serge, and, going up to a table in the window, 
she took from it a little work-case, and was about to vanish 
again when Langham went up to her. 

‘You look intolerably busy,’ he said to her, discontentedly, 

‘ Six dresses, ten cloaks, eight petticoai^to cut out by luncheon 
time,’ she answered domureiv, with a countenance of most Dorcas- 
like seripusi^ss, ‘ and if I spoil them I shall have t6 pay for the 
stuff ! ’ ' . 

He shrugged liis shoulders and looked at her, smiling, still" 
master of himself and of his words. 

‘And no music — none at all ? Perhaps you don’t know tlia# 
I too can accompany ? ’ ,, 

‘ You play ! ’ she exclaimed, increduldhs. 

‘ Try me.^ ^ ^ 

The light of his fine black eyes seemed to encompass Jber* 
She moved back ward a little, shaking her head. ^ ‘No| I this ^ 
morning,’ she said. ‘ Oh dear, no, not this morninjg I I lOrm 
afraid you don’t know anything about tacking or fixing, or thfft. 
abominable time they take. Well, it could hardjy be exp^t^ 
There is nothing in the world ’ — and she shook her serge vin(Mq?, 
lively — ‘ that I hate so much I ’ 
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1 ' ‘A»<i not this afternoon^ for Kobert and I go fishing* But 
sil^- evening ? ’ he said, detaining her. 

She nodded lightly, dropped her lovely eyes with a sudden 
^barrassment, and went away with lightning quickness. 

, : iniJiute or two later Elsmere laid a hand on his friend’s 

Jsboulder. ^ Come and see the Hall, old fellow. It will be our 
laet chance, for the squire and his sister come back this afthr- 
noon. I must parochialise a bit afterwards, but you shanlt =be 
inuch victimised.’ ' 

Langham submitted, and tliej sallied forth. ^ It was a soft 
rainy morning, one of the first lieralds of autuinn. Gray mists 
were drifting silently across tlie woods and the wide stubbles of 
the how shaven cornfield, where white lines of reapers were at 
'work, as the morning cleared, making and stacking the sheaves. 
After a stormy night the garden was strewn with dSris^ and 
here and there noiseless proiohetic showers of leaves were drop- 
ping on the lawn. ^ ^ ^ 

Elsmere took his guest along a bit of common, where great 
black junipers stood ui> like magnates in council above the 
motley undergrowth of ferfi and 1 leather, and thi^n-they turndS 
into the park. A great stretch of dimpled land it was, falling 
softly towards the south and west, bounded by a shining twisted 
river, and commanding from all ifs highest points a neathery 
world of distance, now turned a stormy purple under tlie droop- 
ing fringes of the rain clouds. Tliey walked downwards from 
the moment of entering it, till at last, when they reached a 
wooded plateau about a hundred feet above the river, the house 
itself came suddenly into view. 

^ That was a house of houses ! The large main building, as 
distinguished from the lower stone portions to the north which 
represented a fragment of the older Elizabethan ; house, had 
been in its day tlie crown and boast of Jacobean house-archi- 
tecture. It was fretted and jewelled Avith Kenaissance terra- 
cotta work from end t^ end ; each gable had its lace work, each 
window its carved setting. And yet^ho lines of the whole were 
so noble, genius had hit the general proportions so finely, that 
no effect of stateliness or grandeur had been missed through all 
the acouthulation of ornament. Majestic relic of a vanished 
England, the house rose amid the August Avoods rich in every 
beauty that site, and wealth, and centuries could give to it. The 
river pan about it as thougli it loved it. The cedars which had 
kept it company for woM-nigh tAvo centuries gatliered proudly 
round it ; tne deer grouped themselves in the park beneath it, 
as though , they Wfere conscious elements in a great whole of 
loveliness. 

Th^ two friends were admitted by a housemaid who happened 
to be buisjy in the hall, and whose red cheeks and general breath- 
lessness bore witness to the energy of the storm of preparation 
now sweeping through the house. 

The famous hall to which Elsmere at once drew langham’s 
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attention l^as, however, in no waj^ remarkable for siise 
It told comparatively little of seignorial dignity, but it * 
though generation after generation had employed upon 
fecting the craft of its most delicate fingers, the love of its 
, fanciful and ingenious spirits. Overhead, the stucco-Wdrl 
ing, covered with stags and birds and strange heraldic creatut^; 
unknown to science, had the deep creamy tint, the'ConsijstehiJ|i^‘'' 
andsurface of antique ivory.- From the white and gilt fri W ‘ 
ben^|\ .untouched, so llobert explained, since the 
dajrg when it was first executed, hung Renaissance tap^triCfil * 
which would have made the ^heart’s delight of any romanj^csl^^ 
child, so rich they were in groves of marvellous trees hung 
red and golden fruits, in far-reaching palaces and rock-bt^ 
citadels, in flying shepherdesses and pursuing shepherds, 'Be** 
tween the tapestries, again, there were breadths of carved 
panelling, crowded with all things round and sweet, vrath ' 
fruits ana flowers and strange musical instruments, with flyiUfe 
cherubs, and fair faces in laurel-wreathed medallions ; while iii 
the middle of the wall a great oriel window broke the Sim 
^nerable surfaces of wood and tapestry with stretchesf of 
jewelled liglitr Tables crowded with antiques, with Tanagra 
figures or Greek vases, with Florentine bronzes or specituens 
of the wilful vivacious woai- carving of seventeenth -century 
Spain, stood scattered on tlie Persian carpets. And, to coippJei^ 
the whole, the gardeners had just been at work on the ebruers 
of the ^ hall, and of the great window, so that the hard-'^mi 
subtleties of man’s bygone handiwork, witn which the splendid 
room was encrusted from top to bottom, were masked and ra- , 
lieyed here and there by the careless easy splendour of flowers, 
which had but to bloom in order to eclipse them all. 

Robert was at home in the great pile, where for many mpujiha 
he had gone freely in and out on his way to the library^ asS the 
housekeeper only met him to make an apology for her work^g^ 
dress, and to hand over to him the keys oi the library bookcases, 
with the fretful comment that seemed to have in it the ghostly 
voice of generations of libusemaids, ‘Oh lor’, sir, they a^ * 
trouble,' tl left 1 books ! ’ " * 

Fpm the drawing-rooms, full of a more modem aud 
poetical magnificence, where Langhara turned restless and fb*' 
fractory, Elsrnere with a smile took his ^uest silently back into 
the hall, and opened a carved door behind a curtain. Pa$siug 
through, they found themselves in a k)ng pas^ge lighted by 
small windows on tlie Icft-liand side. 

‘ This passage, please notice,’ said Robert, * * leads to npthihg 
but the wing containing tlie library, or rather librarieSfVhW 
is the oldest part of the house. I always enter it with a* tupd 
of pleasing awe ! Consider these carpets, which keep out every 
sound, and look how everything gets older as we go on.* 

For half-way down the passage the ceiling seemed to 
upon their heads, the flooring became uneven, and woodvr^ 




showed that they had passed from the Jacobean house 
ilhe jjaiiph older Tudor building. Presently Eobert led the 
a tew shallow steps, pushed open a heavy door, also 
by curtains, and bade his companion enter. 

^ ound themselves in a low immense room, running at 
angles to the passage thev had just quitted. The long 
dw&ond-paned window, filling almost half of the opposite wall 
faced the door by which they had come in ; the heavy carved 
mantelpiece was to their right ; an open doorway on them 5?ett, 
nlosed at present by tapestry hangings, seemed to lead imo yet 
other rooms. « tp 

The walls of this one were completely covered from floor to 
ceiling with latticed bookcases, endosed throughout in a frame 
of oak carved in light classical relief by what appeared to be a 
hVeneh hand of tlie sixteenth century. The chequered bindings 
of the.books, in which the creamy tints of vellum predominate, 
lined the whole surface of the wall with a delicate sobriety of 
colour ; over the mantelpiece, the picture of the founder o'i the 
house — a Holbein portrait, glorious in red robes and fur and 
golden necklace — seemed to gather up and give voice to all the 
dignity and impressiveness of the room beneath hkn* ; while on 
the window side the book-lined wall was, as it were, replaced 
by the wooded face of a hill, clothed dark lines of trimmed 
yews, which rose abruptly about a hundred yards from the 
house and overshadowed the whole library wing. Between the 
window and the hill, however, was a small old English garden, 
closely hedged round with yew hedges, and blazing now with 
every flower that an English August know^s — with sun-flowers, 
•tiger-lilies, and dahlias white and red. The window was low, 
so that the flowers seemed to be actually in the room, challeng- 
ing the pale tints of the books, the tawny browns and blues of 
the Persian carpet, and tlie scarlet splendours of the courtier 
over the mantelpiece. Tli<e room was lit up besides by a few 
gleamiM casts from the antique, by the ‘Diane Chasseresse' 
of the louvre, by the Hermes of Praxiteles smiling with im- 
mortal kindness on the child enthroned upon his arm, and by a 
Donatello figure of a woman in marble, its subtle sw,^t auster- 
ity contrasting with the Greek frankness and blitheness of its 
companion^. 

Langham was penetrated at once by the spell of this strange 
afid beautiful place. The fastidious instincts which had been 
half revisited oy the costly accumulations, the overblown 
splendouis of the drawingroom, were abundantly satisfied here. 

JSo it was here,^ he said, looking round him, ‘that that man 
irrote TIm Idoh oj the Market-place ? ' 

I ims0xe so^* said Eobert ; ‘if so, he might well have felt a 
little more chanty towards the human race in writing it. The 
cannot be said to have treated him badly on the whole. 
But nopr Jjook, Langham, look at these books — the most precious 
th^ here.' 
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And lie turned the key of a particular section of th«; 
which was not only latticed .but glazed. ' ^ 

‘ Here is A Mirror for Magistrates. Look at the 
you will find Gabriel Harvev’s name on it. Here is 
edition of Astropkel and Stella^ another of the Arcadia. 
may very well be presentation copies, for the Wendover of thi^' 
day is known to have been a wit and a writer. Imagine 
ing them in situ like this in the same room, perhaps oh thO' 
sama, shelves, as at the beginning ! . The other rooms on thia 
floor Lave been annexed since, but this room was alwayS'«a> 
library,* v. t. ^ 

Langham took the volumes reverently from Bobert*s 
into his own, the scholar’s passion hot within him. That 
case was indeed a storehouse of treasures. Ben Jonson^i| viwjer; 
woods with his own corrections : a presentation copy of 
Marvell’s Foems^ with autograph notes ; manuscript volumes bf 
letters, containing almost every famous name known to English 
literi-ture in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries^ the 
literary cream, in fact, of all tlie vast collection which filled 
the muniinent room upstairs ; bpoks which had belonged to 
Addison, to Gir William Temple, to Swift, to Horace Wwpole j 
the first four folios of Shakespeare, all perfect, and most of tlio 
quartos— everything that, the heart of the English collector 
could most desire was there. And the charm of it was that only 
a small proportion of these precious things represented pbm?. 
scious and deliberate acquisition. The great majority of th^rn* 
had, as it were, drifted thither one by c< .e, carried there by the 
tide of English letters as to a warm and natural restixig^plece. 

But Eobert grew impatient, and hurried on his guest to 
things — to the shelves of French rarities, ranging frohi Ibi 
Bellay^s Visions^ with his autograph, down to the copy of J5c« 
Mirrwires dJOutre-Tomhe presented by Chateaubriand to kj|adaaiie 
E4camier, or to a dainty manuscript volume in the fine wri&lg 
of Lamartine. 

‘These,’ Eobert explained, ‘were collected, I belie va by iho 
squire’s father. He was«.not in the least literary, so th^ say, 
but itrhad* always been a point of honour to carry on the 
and as he had learnt French well in his youth he bought 
things, takiim advice, but without knowing much about 
I imagine. It was in the room overhead,’ said Eober;^ laying 
down the book he held, and speaking in a lower key, ‘a® tfe® 
old doctor of the house told me a few weeks ago, that tha siane 
poor soul put an end to himself twenfy yeari^ ago.’ i ^ ^ ' 

‘ What in the name of fortune did he do that for V j ^ 

‘ Mania,’ said Eobert quietly. ' : - , 

‘Whew!’ said the other^ lifting his eyebrows. 
skeleton in this very magntficent cupboard ? ’ n 

‘It has been the Wendover scourge from the begiiu^bigr^dBO 
I hear. Every one about here of course exglainH thiR.A|ipi^ ’s 
eccentricities by the family history. But I don’t ki0w/ 
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'SMffik hm lip hardening^ ‘it may be extfemely convenient 
to nave a tradition of the kind. A man who knew! 
work it might very well enjoy all the advantages of 
and-the privileges of insanity at the same time. The* 
po^jr old doctor I was telling you of — old Meyrick — who has 
f^own the squii’e since his boyhood, and has a aog-like attach- 
ni^t to him, is alwa hinting at mysterious excuses. When- 
ever I let out to him. as I do sometimes, as to the state of the 
projpertv, he talks of ‘inherited melancholy,” “rash judgments ” 
mifsQ forth. I like the good old soul, but I don't belie’w^mucn 
lof It A man who is sane enough to make a gweat name for 
himself in letters is sane enough to provide his estate with a 
decent agent’ 

‘It doesn’t follow,’ said Langham, who was, however, so deep 
in a collection of Spanish romances and chronicles that the 
Squire’s mental history did not seem to make much impression 
upon him. ‘ Most men of letters are mad, and I should be in- 
clined,’ he added, with a sudden and fretful emphasis, ‘ to iirgue 
much worse things for the sanity of your squire, Elsmere, from 
the fact* that this room is undoubtedly allowed to get damp 
sometimes, ^han from any of those absurd paroc^fal tests of 
yours.’ 

And he held up a couple of priceless books, of which the 
Spanish sheepskin bindings showed traces here and there of 
moisture. 

‘It is no use, I know, expecting you to preserve a moral sense 
when you get among books,’ said Robert with a shrug. ‘ I will 
reserve my remarks on that subject. But you must really tear 
•your^lf away from this room, Langham, if you want to see the 
rest of the squire’s quarters. Here you have what we may call 
the^ ornamental sensational part of the library, that part of it 
whi<4 would make a stir at Sotheby’s ; the working parts are 
all to come.’ 

Langham reluctantly allowed himself to be dragged away. 
Robert held back the liungings over the doorway leading into 
the rest of the^ wing, and, passing through, they found them- 
selves in a continuation of tne library totally different in* char- 
acter from the magnificent room they had just left. The walls 
were no longer latticed and carved ; they were closely packed, 
in the most business-like way, with books which represented 
squirm’s own collection, and were in fact a chart or his own 
intellecfci^l history. 

^ ‘ This iis how I inteiyret’this room,’ said Robert, looking round 
it ‘ Here aire the books he collected at Oxford in the Tractarian 
Movement and afterwards. Look here,’ and he pulled out a 
of St Basil 

^ Langnimi looked, and saw on the title-page a note in faded 
^i®iycter» : ^Gimn to me hj Newman at Oxfoi^y in 1845.’ 

Ah, 90ur8e. he was one of them in ’46 ; he must have left 
taom very aoon alter,’ said Langham reflectively. 
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Bobert nodded. *But look at them ! There 
all the Fathers, all the Councils, and masses, as yoti 
lican theology. Now look at the next case, 
eighteenth century 1 * ^ i ^ : r4iw 

‘I see, — from the Fathers to the Philosoi^hers, 
to Hume. How history repeats itself in the individual 
• ‘ And there again,’ said Bobert, pointiM to the oth^ 
the room, ‘are the results of his life as a German stude^lt 4 ^!^ t 
‘Germany — ah, I remember ! How long was he there?'/ ^ 
‘Teh^ years, at Berlin and Heidelberg. Accordillg. 
Meyrick, he buried his last chance of living like other 
Berlin. His years of extravagant labour there haye left anaiSciS 
upon him physically that can never be effaced. But that bdofe^ 
case fascinates me. Half the great names of modem thcAi^^it 
are in those books.’ , , " ' 

And so they were. The first Langham opened had a 
dedication in a quavering old man’s hand, ‘ Amico et disckm^ 
meo,* signed ‘Fredericus Gulielmus Schelling.’ The next 
the autograph of Alexander von Humboldt, the next that 
Boeckh, the famous classic, and so'on. Close by was Niebuhr’s 
History, in tile title-page of which a few lines in tlia histonah’s 
handwriting bore witness to much ‘ pleasant discourse betwe^ 
the writer and Eoger Wendover, at Bonn, in the summer of 
1847.' Judging from other shelves fartlier down, he must 
have spent some time, perhaps an academic year, at Ttibing^ 
for here were most of the early editions of the Lehen Jmu, 
some corrections from Strauss’s hand, and similar recolrdt of 
Baur, Ewald, and other members or opponents of the Tubingen 
school. And so on, through the whole bookcase. Something bf* 
everything was there — Philosophy, Theology, History, P|iilblogy. 
The collection was a medley, and made almost a spot of (Rsowir 
in the exquisite neatness and system of the vast gathering of 
which it formed part. Its bond of union was simply there it 
represented the forces of an epoch, the thoughts, theil^en,'^o 
occupations which had absorbed the endhgies of ten golden y^iTS. 
Every book seemed to ffe full of paper marks; almost OV*^ry 
title-pFage^as covered with minute writing, which, whenokam- 
ined, proved to contain a record of lectures, or conversations 
with the author of the volume, sometimes a string of l&no^btstei 
or a short biography, rapidly sketched out of the f ulnoj^s ^ 
sonal knowledge, and often seasoned with a subtle caustimty 
and wit. A history of modern thinking Gerniany, of thfllt 
extinguished hearth’ whence the mind of Europb liiifi; Jbeen 
kindled for three generations, might almost have been evolved 
from that bookcase and its contents alone. , / / 

Langham, as he stood peering among the ugly, vilely(;]g|&d^ 
German volumes, felt suddenly a kind of magnetic? 
creeping over him. The room seemed instinct wi^ n i 
commanding presence. The history of a mind and 
written upon the face of it ; every shelf, as it were^ was 
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fragment, an * Ai^ologia pro Vita Mea.* He drew 
tbe books at last with the uneasy feeling of one who 
a confidence, and looked for Eobert. Eobert was at 
end of the room, a couple of volumes under his arm, another 
’^pfldtehe was reading, in his hand. 

' '*This is my corner,^ he said, smiling and flushing a little, as 
up to him. ‘Perhaps you don’t know that»I 
tco am engaged upon a great work.’ 

‘A fereiS work— vou r ^ 

fian^ looked at his companion as though to -ffiid out 
his remark was meant seriously or wherJher he might 
viinture to be cynical. Elsmere writing ! Why should every- 
body write books ? ^ It was absurd 1 The scholar who knows 
what toll scholarship takes of life is always apt to resent the 
intrusion of the man of action into his domains. It looks to him 


like a kind of ridiculous assumption that any one d’un coeur ISger 
aim do what has cost him his heart’s blood. 

' Eobert understood something of the meaning of his toni, and 
replied almost apologetically ; he was always singularly modest 
about himself on the intellectual side. ^ 

• ‘Well, Grey is responsible. He gave me subh a homily 
before I left Oxford on the absolute necessity of keeping up 
with books, that I could do nothing less than set up a “ subject” 
at once. ‘‘Half the day,” he used to say to me, “you will be 
king of your world ; the other half be the slave of something 
which will take you out of your world into the general world 
and then he would quote to me that saying he was always bring- 
^ ing into lectures — I forget whose it is— “ The decisive events of 
' tk6 world take place in the intellect. It is the mission of books 
that they help one to remember it.” Altogether it was striking, 
coming from one who has always had such a tremendous respect 
for practical life and work, and I was much impressed by it. 
So blame him ! ’ 


liangham was silent. Elsmere had noticed that any allusion 
to Grey found Langhanf less and less responsive. 

: ‘ what is the “great work I’e said at last, abruptly. 

‘ ‘Historical. Oh, I should have written somethi.fg without 
Grey j I hftve always had a turn for it since I was a child. But 
he was clear that history was especially valuable — especially 
heoeSBanr to a clergyman. I felt he was right, entirely right. 
06 1 tocsil iny Final Schools’ history for a basis, and started on 
the Empfre, especially tlje decay of the Empire. Some day I 
m ©60 to take up one of the episodes in the great birth of Europe 
— the makings of France, 1 think, most likely. It seems to 
lead farthest and tell most. I have been at work now nine 


^ ‘ Aiui'iu^ * 

^ aboutw 1 have got down below the surface, and am 

begfiiG&g to ftel the joys of digging ; ’ and Robert threw back 
with one of his most bnlliant enthusiastic smiles. ‘1 
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Have been shy about boring yon with the things batM^M 
lam very keen indeed; and this library has been 
^8o I should think/ Langham sat down oil me 
carved wooden stools placed at intervals along 
and looked at his friend, his psychological curiosity 
little. , 

‘ ‘Tell me,’ he said presently — ‘tell me what intietei^' 'ipu 
^ecially—what seizes you — in a subject like the 
France*, for instance V ' [ 

‘ Do you really want to know ? ’ said Egbert, incr^ulomy. ' 
The other nodded. Eobert left his place, and begaa tb 
up and down, trying to answer Langham’s question, and 
same time to fix in speech a number of sentiments and 
sions bred in him by the work of the past few months. Art^ k 
while Langham began to see his way. Evidently the forces 
the bottom of this new historical interest were precisely 
lama forces at work in Elsmere’s parish plans, in his sennom in 
his aealings with the poor and the young— forces of imagination 
and sympathy. What was enchaining him to tto new study 
was not, tc l^gin with, that patieht love of ingenious accumu- 
lation which is the learned temper proper, the temper, in sholrt, 
of science. It was simply a passionate sense of the hunian 
problems which underlie an the dry and dusty detail of 
and give it tone and colour, a passionate desire to rescpe^sgj|c^- 
thing more of human life from the drowning, submergmg^p^L 
to realise for himself and others the solidarity and contjjiuity,pf 
mankind’s long struggle from the beginning until now.. 

Langham had had much experience of Elsmere’s versatifijby • 
and pliancy, but he had never realised it so much as now, wji^e 
he sat listening to the vivid, many-coloured speech , 

S * ’ :er and quicker, and more and more telling and orighlfH as 
rt got more absorbed and excited by what he hadtu s^^y* 
He was endeavouring to describe, to Langham the sort of 
he thought might be written on the ri^e of modern socie^ fn 
Gaul, dwelling first of all^on the outward spectacle of tlm bh^- 
stained Frankish world as it was, say, in the days of Qr^pry 
the Gifeat^^bn its savage kings, its fiendish women, its bi^ops 
and its samts ; and then, on the conflict of ideas going on behind 
all the fierce incoherence of the Empire’s decay, the struggle of 
Eoman order and of German freedom, of Eoman luxuiy plidof 
German hardness ; above all, the war of orthodoxy anq hepgsy, 
with its strange political complications': And then, discc)^t^tCa 
still, as though the heart of the matter were stEl untouched he 
went on, restlessly wandering the while, with his long sims 
linked behind him, ‘throwing out’ words at an object In.his 
mind, trying to grasp and analyse that straiige sense /yhich 
haunts the student of Eome’s declme as it once oversbMqW"'^ 
inf^cy of Europe, that sense of a slowly departing 
a gi^t presence just withdrawn, and still incSlciil. 
traceable throughout in that humbling consciousness < 
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' they were hut * beggars hutting in a palaee—tlie 
harboured greater men than they r 
'^Shere is one thing/ Langham said presently, in Ms slow 
voice, when the tide of Eobert's ardour ebbed for a 
Hhat doesn’t seem to have touched you yet. But y^ou , 
come to it. To my mind, it makes almost the chief in- 
, tempest of history. It is just this. History depends on testimony, 
is the nature and the value of testimony at given times ? 
Ih other words, did the man of the third century understand, or 
reppl^ ox ifiterpret facts in the [same way as the imllfi of the 
li^^^nth or the nineteenth 1 And if not, wha? are the diiffer- 
ehoeS| and what are the deductions to be made from them, if 
any? He fixed his |^een look on Eobert, who was now loung- 
. ipg against the books, as though his harangue had taken it out 
of him a little. 

* ‘Ah, well,’ said the rector, smiling, ‘ I am ‘only just coming to 
that. As I told^ you, I am only now beginning to dig for my- 
Till now it has all been work at second hand, f have 
been gettinB a general survey of the ground as quickly as I 
could with the help of otlies men’s labours. Now must go to 
wofk inch by inch, and find out what the ground’is made of. I 
won’t forget your point. It is enormously important, I grant — 
enormoudy,’ he repeated reflectively. 

‘I should Ithink it is,’ said Langliam to himself as he rose ; 
'*the whole of orthodox Christianity is in it, for instance ! ’ * 
There was not much more to be seen. A little wooden stair' 
case l6d from the second library to the upper rooms, curious old 
roomi?, which had been annexed one by one as the S(juire 
wanted them, and in which there was nothing at all — neither 
chair, nor table, nor carpet — but books only. AU the doors 
leading from room to room liad been taken off ; the old worm- 
eaten boards had been roughly stained; a few old French 
engravings had been hung here and there where the encroach- 
ing books left an opening ; %ut otlierwise all was bare. There 
w^ a cn^ous charm iA tlie space and air of these empty rooms, 
with their latticed windows opening ’on to tlie hill^ and letting 
day by day the summer sun-risings or the w’j[iten dawns, 
which had shone upon them for more tlian three centuries. 

‘This is my last day of privilege,’ said Robert. ‘Everybody 
, is shut out when once he appears, from this wing, and this part 
of the gfrounds. This was Ins father’s room,’ and the rector led 
the way inte the last of Jbhe series ; ‘and through there,’ point- 
ing to a door on the right, ‘lies the way to his own sleeping 
room, which is of course connected with the more modern side 
of the house.’ 

‘Be this is where that old man ventured “what Cato did 
Mid 4ddison approved,” ’ murmured Langham, standing in the 
,lnldme’ of the room and looking round him. This particular 
Was now ♦used as a sort of lumber place, a receptacle for 
W Superfluous or useless books gradually thrown off by tiie 
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^eat collection all around. There iir^re ixmmnera^lc;p^^ 
m frayed or broken bindings lying on the grouiid^, 
smell hung over it all; the gray light from 
seemed to ^ve only an added subtlety and charm to jWI 
portions of the ancient building through which they.feiid.fei^ 
moving, seemed here triste and dreary. Or Langham 
, He passed the threshold again with a little sigh, 
suddenly before him at the end of the suite^ of 
framed in the doorways facing him, an engraving of It 
picture *-a girl’s face turned over her shoulder, the hair, 
about her tep^ples, the lips parted, the teeth gleaming, 
and provocation and tender yielding in every line. LaPghlQbn 
started, and the blood rushed to his heart. It was as thoilgj| 
Rose herself stood there and beckoned to^im. :• ^ 

' r.yf'f ' 


CHAPTER XV 


‘Now, having seen our sight,’ said Robert, as they left the 
great mass df^urewell behind them, ‘ come and see our soazxdaJL 
Both run by the same proprietor, if you please. There Is a 
hamlet down there in the hollow ’ — ana he pointed to a gmy 
speck in the distance— which deserves a Royal Commission Ml 
to itself, which is a disgrace * — and his tone warmed— ‘to 
country, any owner, any agent ! It is owned by Mr. Wendo'^r, 
and I see the pleasing prospect straight before me of be ginning 
my acquainl^nce with liim by a fight over it. You >ml admS 
that it is a little hard on a man who wants to live on good tennis 
with the possessor of the Mure well library to have to open 
relations with him by a fierce attack on nis drains and his 
pities.’ ,, v 

He turned to his companion with a half-rueful spBitk 
laughter in his gray eyes. Langhsim hardly caught whet So 
said. He was far away in meditations o^ his own. ' . ’ 

‘ An attack,’ he repeated vaguely ; ‘ why an attack V ^ , 

Robert plunged again into the great topic of which his 
mind was evidently full. Langham tried to listen, but weo 
conscious that his friend’s social enthusiasms bored him a gWst 
deal And side by side with the consciousness there did in,fa 
little stinging reflection that four years ago no talk of Elsmojp’s 
could have bored him. 

‘What’s the matter with this particular place T he 
languidly, at last, raising his eyes towards the group of hoosds 
now beginning to emerge from the distance. 

An angiy red mounted in Robert’s cheek. 

I What isn’t the matter with it ? The^ houses^ which! 
built on a swamp originally, are falling into rmn ; tne- 
the drains, the accommodation per heaoi are aU about 
IKjlinddous. The place is harried with ijlness] uiom 
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tteexi both fever and diphtheria there. They are all 
lied with rheumatism, but that they think nothing of ; the 
ish labourer takes rheumatism as quite in the day’s bar- 
I And as to vice — the vice that comes of mere endless 
g opportunity — I can tell you one’s ideas of personal 
f^^ns_^-iity get a good deal shaken up by a place like this ! 
Ato,'I can do nothing. I brought over Henslowe to see t^e 
and he behavea like a brute. He scoffed at all my com- 
©aid that no landlord would be such a fool as to build 
cottages on such a site, that the old ones mug^just be 
idlowed to go to ruin ; that the |>eople might Iwe in them if 
tibiey chose, or turn out of them if they chose. Nobody forced 
them to do either ; it was their own look-out.’ 

‘ That was true,’ said Langham, ‘ wasn’t it ? ’ 

Eobert' turned upon him fiercely. 

‘Ah I you think it so easy for those poor creatures to leave 
their homes, their working places 1 Some of them have been 
there thirty years. They are close to the two or three rfarms 
that employ them, close to the osier beds which give them extra 
earnings* in the spring, P they were turned out there is 
nothing nearer than Murewell, and not a single ic^ttage to be 
found tnere. I don’t say it is a landlord’s duty to provide more 
cottages than are wanted; but if the labour is wanted, the 
labourer should be decently housed. lie is worthy of his hire, 
and woe to the man wlio neglects or ill-treats him ! ’ 

Lan'gham could not help smiling, partly at the vehemence of 
the speech, partly at the lack of adjustment between his friend’s 
mood and his own. He braced himself to take the matter more 


seriously, but meanwhile Robert had caught the smile, and his 
angrv eyes melted at once into laughter. 

'There I am, ranting as usual,’ he said penitently. ‘ Took 
you for Henslowe, I suppose ! Ah, well, never mind. I hear 
the Provost has another book on the stocks.’ 

So they diverged into other things, talking politics and new 
books, public men and«what not, till, at the end of a long and 
gradual descent through wooded ground, some two miles to the 
northwest of the park, they emerged from the tr^es beneath 
which they had been walking, and found themselves on a 
bridge, ^ gray sluggish stream flowing beneath them, and the 
hamlet they sought rising among tho river flats on the farther 
ride. 

*Th<^’ said Eobert, stopping, ‘we are at our journey’s end. 
Now then, what sort of place of human habitation do you call 
thatr ' 


The bridge whereon they stood crossed the main channel of 
the river^ which just at that point, however, parted into several 
braUtotos^ and came meandering slowly down through a little 
wt^m % valley, filled with osier beds, long since robbed of 
of shoots. On the other side of the river, on 
all but level with the osier beds which interposed be* 
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tiKreen. them and the stream, rose a nmerable group of 
huddled together as though their bulwng walls and rotten 
could only maintain themselves at all by the help 
which each wretched hovel gave to its neighbour. The 
* walls were stained with yellow patches of lichen, theipeimtt" 
round the little gardens werO broken and ruinous. Olosebesj^ 
them all was a sort of open drain or water-course, stamuahi 
noisome, which dribbled into the river a little above the l^d|^ 
Behind ^em rose a high gravel bank edged by firs, and a we 
of oak tr&ts a^inst the SKy. The houses stood in the shadoir 
of the bank looking north, anfi on this gray, lowering .da^, thp 
dreariness, the gloom, the squalor of the place were 
scribable. ’ : . 

‘ Well, that is a God-forsaken hole 1 * said Langham|, stuttyiiw * 
it. his interest roused at last, rather, perhaps, by the Buyso^^ 
lie melancholy and picturesqueness of the scene , than by 4t0 
human suggestiveness. ‘I could hardly have imadned 
place Existed in southern England. It is more like a bit 0t 
Ireland.* 

‘If it wer(^ Ireland it might be to somebody’s interest to ferret 
it out,’ said Egbert bitterly. ‘But these poor folks are out ^ 
the world. They may be brutalised with impunity. Oh, such 
a case as I had here last autumn 1 4 young girl of sixteen or 
seventeen, who would have been healthy and happy anywhere 
else, stricken by the damp and the poison of the place, dying in 
six weeks, of complications due to nothing in the world but pre- 
ventable cruelty and neglect ! It was a sight that burnt intb my 
mind, once for all, what is meant by a landlord’s responsibility. 

I tried, of course, to move her, but neither she nor her par^l® 
— elderly folk — had energy enough for a change. They 
prayed to be let alone. I came over the last evening of hc^r Iw 
to give her the communion. “Ah, sir ! ” said the mother tq 
— ^not bitterly— that is the strange thing, they have so little bittf^- 
ness — “if Mister ’Enslowe would jest ^ mended that bit ’o ro<^ 
of ours last winter, Bessie needn’t have lliid in the wet so many 
nights as she did, and she ’coughin’ fit to break your heart,, 
all the things yer could put over ’er.” ’ 

Eobert paused, his strong young face^ so vehemently angyya 
. few minutes before, tremulous with feeling. ‘Ah, well,* 
at last with a long breath, moving away from the parapet <rf 
the bridge on which he had been leaning, ‘ better be oppre^^ 
than oppressor, any day ! Now, then, \ must deliver my 
There’s a child here Catherine and I have been doing oim 
. to puU through typhoid.’ 

They crossed the bridge and turned down the track leading 
to the hamlet. Some planks carried them across tbe 
main sewer of the community, as Eobert pointed oui 
made their way through the filth surrounding one of tbeimair^ 
cottages. , • ' 

A leeble elderly man, whose ighaking limbs and sallow 
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make him look much ol<Jer than he actually was, opened 
)tiiO dO(>r 8i»ud invited them to come in/ Eobert passed on into 
.inner worn, conducted thither by a woman who had been 
y^Tling t^orki^ pver^ the fire. Langham stood irresolute ; but 
00 man^s quavering ‘kindly take a chair, sir; youVe come> 
long way,^ decided him, and he stepped in. 

^ Inside the hovel was miserable indeed. It belonged to -^hat 
old and evil type which the efibrts of the last twenty years have 
d^efO much all over England to sweep away ; fouijj^ud walls, 
e^cioiing an oblong space about eight yards lotf^gj-^ided into 
two unequal portions by a latii and plaster partition, with no 
up^ storey, a thatched roof, now entirely out of rejpair, and 
letting in tne rain in several places, and a paved floor little 
bertter than the earth itself, so large and cavernous were the gaps 
between the stones. The dismal place had no small adornings — 
none of those little superfluities which, however ugly and trivial, 
are still so precious in the dwellings of the poor, as shov^ing the 
existence oi some instinct or passion which is not the creation 
of the sheerest physical need ; and Langham, as he sat down 
caught the sickening marSh smell which the Qsford man, ac- 
customed to the odours of damp meadows in times of ebbing 
flood and festering sun, knows so well. As old Milaom began to 
talk to hm in his weak tremulous voice, the visitor’s attention 
was irresistibly held by the details about him. Fresh as he was 
from all the delicate sights, the harmonious colours and de- 
lightful forms of the squire’s house, they made an unusually 
sharp impression on his fastidious senses. What does human 
life become lived on reeking floors and under stifling roofs like 
these? What strange abnormal deteriorations, physical and 
i^iritualj must it not inevitably undergo? Langham felt a 
sudden inward movement of disgust an^ repulsion. ‘For 
heaven’s sake, keep your superstitions ! ’ he could have cried to 
the whole human race, ‘ or any other narcotic that a grinding 
fate' has left you. What does anything matter to the mass of 
mabkind but a little ease, a little lightening of pressure on this 
side or on that?’ 

Meanwhile the old man went maundering on, talking of the 
weather, and of his sick child, and ‘ Mr. Elsmcre,’ with a kind of 
listless incoherence which hardly demanded an answer, though 
Langham threw in a word or two here and there. 

Among other things, he began to ask a question or two about 
predecessor, a^ertain Mr. Preston, who had left behind 
him a memory of amiable evangelical indolence. 

‘ Bid you see much of him ? ’ he asked. 

- "^Oh Jaw, no. sir I ’ replied the man, surprised into something 
Mke fen^rgy. ^ Never seed ’im mpre ’n once a year, and some- 
i hot that ! ' 

^ Was ho liked here ? ’ 

; * Wellj sir, ft was like this, you see. My wife, she’s north- 
cimhtry, she is, comes from Yorkshire ; sometimes she’d used to 
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in much good, and 
re »od nor more ’arm, so 

” And that -was ^ 


say to me, “Passon ’ee ain 

much harm. ’Ee’s no more gou nuv « 

see. «?!■ a chip in a basin o’ paiitck 

to the rector’s tendance of his chl^’ 
and guarded. Doctor Grimes % 

It do seem strange, sm, as nor he nor ^er nothin’ but 
her have ^r..^hiTig to put a bit of flesli or -u^Af 

messy things as^ie brings — milfc an’ tha"- itraSiUU 

lor, such a trouble ! Missis Elsmere, h*’ i^Z,v+hm’ lite itJ 
all the stuff through a cloth, she do ; said’ the 

nor my wife neither. People is cleve^i^P^.':‘*x^Jg ’carter' 
speaker dubiously. Langham realised tha!^^^ fie hfiwl, 

his parish at any rate, his friend’s pastoral from 

any, would not find much to feed on. Nothing, of Mile 
this spc^bimen at least, greatly affected an inliabitan^i^y past 
End, Gratitude, responsiveness, imply health and ene^^O^have 
or present, ^^he only constant defence which the poor 
against such physical conditions as those which prevailed 
Mile End is apathy. ' ca 

As they came down the dilapidated steps at the cottage door,'* 
Robert drew in with avidity a long draught of the outer air.' \ 
‘ Ugh ! ’ he said with a sort of groan, ‘ that bedroom ! NothiH|f 
gives one such a sense of the toughness of human life as iojseo 
a child recovering, actually recovering, in such a pestilentiai 
den ! Father, mother, grown-up son, girl of thirteen, ami 
grandchild, all huddled in a space iust fourteen feet squa^’ 
Langham ! ’ and he turned passionately on his companion, ‘ wliiii 
defence can be found for a man who lives in a place like ’’Mtne- 
*^ell Hall, and can take money from human beings for the use 
of a sty like that V li . 

‘Gently, my friend. Probably the squire, being the scwrfc'oi 
recluse he is, has never seen the place, oi\ at any rate, not for 
years, and knows nothing about it ! ’ 

‘ More Ghasjie for him ! ’ , 

‘ True in a sense,’ said Langham, a little drily ; ‘ but ag y^u 
nmy want hereafter to make excuses for your man, and he 
give you occasion, I wouldn’t begin by painting him to youlisSS 
any blacker than need be.’ . . 

- Robert laughed, sighed and acquiesced^ ‘I am a hot-head«i^< 
impatient kind of creature at the best of times,’ he confe»^^ 
‘They tell me that great things have been done for the-j^r 
round here in the last twenty years. Something has \^n cSm% 
certainly. But why are the old ways, the old evil negtea|b#g|iiir 
apathy, so long, so terribly lon^ in dying ? This social 
m ours we are so proud or is a clumsy limping jade at V 

They prowled a little more about the hamlet, everyr i^ 
almost revealing some new source of poison and diaeaw^r 
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^/iruHcms visits^ however, Langham remembered nothing 
but a little scene in a miserable cottage, where they 
whole family party gathered round the mid-day meal 
mail of puny, blact blacK-eyed children were standing or 
flatting at. the table. The wife, confined of twins three weeks 
brfoi*0, sat by the fire, deathly pale, a ‘ bad leg ^ stretched out’^" 
her on some improvised support, one baby on her lap^ind 
another dark-haired bundle asleep in a cradle beside her. There 
was a pathetic pinched beauty about the whole family. Even 
the tiny twins were comparatively shapely ; ajj^ne other 
children had delicate transpar^^nt skins, large and small 
colourless mouths. The father, a picturesque handsome fellow, 
loOkitxg as though he had gipsy blood in his veins, had opened 
the door to their knock, liobert, seeing tlie meal, would have 
retreated at once, in spite of the children’s shy inviting looks, 
but a glance past them at the mother’s face checked the word 
of refusal ana apology on liis lips, and he stepped in. 

In after years Langham was always apt to see him m imagi- 
nation as ne saw him then, standing beside the bent figure of 
ihe mother, his quick pitiful eyes taking in the pallor and 
•exhaustion of face and frame, his liand resting iiTstinctively on 
the head of a small creature that had crept up beside him, his 
look all attention and softness fi^s the woman feebly told him 
, some of the main facts of her state. Tlie young rector at the 
moment might have stood for the modern ‘Man of Feeling,’ as 
sensitive, as impressionable, and as free from the burden of self, 
as his eighteenth-century prototype. 

. On the way home liobert suddenly remarked to his com- 
panion, ‘ Have you heard my sister-in-law play yet, Langham 1 
^t did you think of it?’ 

^Elffcraordinary I ’ said Langham briefly. ‘ The most consider- 
able gift I 'ever came across in an amateur.’ 

HiS olive cheek flushed a little involuntarily. Ilobert threw 
a quick observant look at him. / 

^ The difficulty,’ he'^xclaimed, ‘ is to know what to do with it !’ ) 
‘WhVfdo you make the difficulty? I gather she wants to / 
study abroad. What is there to prevent it ? ’ > , 1 

Langham turned to his companion with a touch of asperity.] 
He cotud not stand it that Elsmere should be so much narrowed ( 
and warped by that wife of his, and her prejudices. Why should ^ 
that creature be cribbed, cabined, and confined in thia^ 

. /' 
‘lig^rant you,' said Kobert, with a look of perplexity, ‘there 
is not much to prevent it.’ 

' And he was silent a moment, thinking, on his side, very 
tenderly of all the antecedents and explanations of that ola- 
warld entrust of art and the artistic life so deeply rooted in his 
wife, even though in practice and under his influence she had 
inai^OQnoession after concession. 

/The great solution of all/ he said presently, brightening, 
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be 0et her married. I don’t woiider her 
'dislpce the notion of anything so prettr and so Sighty^^^ 
to live by itself. And to breai up the home in TOinow y^#^^ 
be to undo everything their father did for them, to dwT 
most solemn last wishes/ . ’ . j . ! i- 


<1 ‘ To talk of a father’s wishes, in a case of this kind, ten JPpI , 

after his death, is surely excessive?’ said Langham iiritb 
interrogation ; then, suddenly recollecting himself, * I beg JWjn*,. 
pardon, Elsmere.^ I am interfering.’ ^ '::C 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Robert brightly, * I don’t wonder, it,, se6El)i^ 
like a difhctiliy of our own making. Like so many diffibultj^ 
it depends on character, preseht character, bygone charaS^ 

’ And again he fell musing on his Westmoreland eri^» , 

ence^ and on the intensity of that Puritan type it bad, re^^l^ 
to him. ‘However, as I said, marriage would be the natuT^ 
wav out of it.’ ’ . 

^An easv way, I should think,’ said Langham, after a paui^' ’* 

‘ It wont be so easy to find the right man. She is a young 
person with a future, is Miss Rose. She wants somebody in the 
stream ; somebody with a strong hand who will keep her ip 
order and yefigive her a wide range a rich man, I think^di# 
hasn’t the ways of a poor man’s wife ; but, at any rate, someone * 
who will be proud of her, and yet have a full life of ms own in 
which she may share.’ » 

‘ Your views are extremely clear,’ said Langham, and Ida ' 
smile had a touch of bitterness in it. ‘ If hers agree, I prophesy , 
you won’t have long to wait. She has l^auty, talent, charpi’*** 
everything that rich and important men like.^ 

There was the slightest sarcastic note in the voiue. Robert 
winced. It was borne in upon one of the least worldly of mort^ 
that he had been talking like the veriest schemer. What yague 
quick impulse had driven him on ? 

By the time they emerged again upon the Murewell Gr^ , 
tne rain had cleared altogether away, and the autumnal 
had broken into sunshine, which played mjstily on the^ sleeping 
woods, on the white fronts of the cottages, and the wide gre^ 
where the rain -pools glistened. On the hill leadiifg to 
I rectory ther€ was the fiutter of a woman’s dress. As 
hurried on, afraid of being late for luncheon, they saw 
was Rose in front of them. 


langham started as the slender figure suddenly defined 
against the road. A tumult within, half rage, half , 

s.howed itself only in an added rigidity o&the finely-cut feat^w 
Rose turned directly she heard the steps and voices, aid over 
the dreaminess of her face there flashed a sudden brightnesa , 
‘You have been a long time ! ’ she exclaimed, saying the first 
thing that came into her head, joyously, rashly, like the child 
in reality was. ‘ How many halt and maimed has Robert i 
you to see, Mr. Langham ? ^ ^ 

*We went to Murewell first. The library wasw^eU 
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00^. ‘ Since then we have been a parish round, distribuUng 


^ JooJc chansed in an instant The words were spoken 

^ by'^e Langham of her earliest acquaintance. The man who 
that morning had asked her to play to him had gone — vanished 


exhilarating 1*^ she said scornfully. ‘ Don^t you wonder 
how any one can ever tear themselves away from the country*!' 

‘ Bose, don’t be abusive,’ said llobert, opening his eyes at her 
tonO. Then, passing his arm through hers, he looked banter- 
ingly down upon her. ‘For thp first time sine/i^i*#w left the 
meti^polis you have walked yourself into a colour. It’s becom- 
ing— and iFs Murewell — so be civil ! ’ 

^‘Oh, nobody denies you a liigh place in milkmaids ! ’ she said, 

' with her head in air— and they went oflf into a minute’s sparring. 

Meanwhile Langham, on the other side of the road, walked 
u^ slowly, his eyes on the ground. Once, when Rose’s eye 
Npadght him, a sho^ ran through her. There was already a 
Idok of slovenly about his stooping bookworm’s gait. Her 
conip^inion of the night before — handsome, animated, human — 
where Wos^lie? The girl’s heart felt a singular* contraction. 
Then she turned and rent herself, and Robert found her more 
mocking and sprightly than ever. ^ 

At the rectory gate Robert ran on to overtake a farmer on 
the road. Rose stooped to open the latch ; Langham mechani- 
cally made a quick movement forward to anticipate her. Their 
fingers touched ; she drew hers hastily away and passed in, an 
erect and dignified figure, in her curving garden hat. 

Langham went straight up to his room, shut the door, and 
stood Sefore the open window, deaf and blind to everything 
s4ve an inward storm of sensation. 

‘ Fool ! Idiot ! ’ he said to himself at last, with fierce stifled 
emphasis, while a kind of dumb fury with himself and circurn- ' 
stance swei^ through him. 

That he, the poor and solitary student whose only sources of 
self-impect lay in the deliberate limitations, the reasoned and 
reasonable renunciations he had imposed upon hi^life, should 
have needed the reminder of his old pupil not to fall in love 
with his brilliant ambitious sister ! His irritable self-conscious- 
ness enormously magnified Elsmere’s motive and Elsmere’s 
words, That golden vagueness and softness of temper which 
had pip^ssed him since his last sight of her gave place to one 
of mmv tension. • 

With Sardonic scorn he pointed out to himself that his im- 
aginatiqli was still held by, his nerves were still thrilling under, 
the mental image of a girl looking up to him as no woman had 
ever looked— a girl, white-armed, --white-necked— with softened 
of appeal and confidence. He bade himself mark that 
the whple^ of his morning walk with Robert down to its 
last stage, his mind had been really absorbed in some prepos* 
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terous dre£«n he was now too self -contemptuous to 
Pretty well for a philosopher, in four days I What a 
business is life— what a contemptible creature is man, Si- ■ 
capable of dignity, of consistency ! 

At luncheon he talked rather more than usual, especial^ 
literary matters with Kobert. Rose, too, was fully bccupij^a^Ste, 
giying Catherine a sarcastic account of a singing lessoSh;«fefr 
had been administering in the school that mornmg. CatheE^E^; ' 
winced sometimes at the tone of it. > 

That afternoon Robert, in high spirits, his rod otekffiis; 
shoulder, ms'^iasket at his b?ck, carried off his guest £or.«v 
lounging afternoon along the river. Elsmere enjoyed th^i 
fishing expeditions like a boy. They were his holidays, relished 
all the more because he kept a jealous account o:^ them with hia 
conscience. He sauntered along, now throwing a. cunning and 
efiectual fly, now resting, smoking, and cliattering, as the faitey ' 
took him.^ He found a great deal of the old stimulus aM ' 
piquancy in Langham’s society, but there was an occasiomd 
irritability in his companion, especially towards himself person- 
ally, which puzzled him. After a while, indeed, he be^an to 
feel himself tAc unreasonably cheerful person which he evidently 
appeared to his companion. A mere ignorant enthusia^ 
banished for ever from the realm of pure knowledge by certain 
original and incorrigible detects — after a few hours’ talk with 
Langham Robert’s quick insight always showed liim some imi^ge 
of himself resembling this in his friend’s mind. ^ « 

At last he turned restive. He had been describing to LaUg^ 
ham his acquaintance with the Dissenting minister of the plaoa 
— a strong coarse-grained fellow of sensuous excitable tempei^ 
ment, famous for his noisy ‘ conversion meetings,’ and^ a 
gymnastic dexterity in the quoting and combining of 
unrivalled in Robert’s experience. Some remark’ ,pn the Dis-* 
senter’s logic, made, perliap^ a little too much in the tone of .the 
Churchman conscious of University advantages, ,,^seemp^r ’^5.C 
irritate Langham. r : : * 

‘ You think your Anglican logic in dealing with the Bihl0;®P 
superior^! On the contrary, I am all for your Ranter. is 
your logicaFProtestant. Historically, you An^ican parsoiijgiiilio 
where you are and what you are, because Englishmen, a-Si 
whole, like attempting the contradictory — like, above all^’^0 
eat their cake and have it. The nation has made you* jkfti 
maintains you for its own purposes. But that is auotiw 
matter.’ • . “ 

Robert smoked on a moment in silence. Then hp-fluslw^d iand 
laid down his pipe. ^ . 

‘ We are all fools in your eyes, I know I A la hosme t 
I have been to the University, and talk what he is plealW 
call “philosophy” — ^therefore Mr. Colson denies me fwth.^ ; % 
have always, in your heart of hearts, denied me 
But I cling to both in spite of you.’ 
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a ray of defiance, of emotion, in his look. Lang** 
met it in silence. 

^I <feny you nothing,' he said at last, slowly. ‘On the con- 
ti*ary, I iJefieve you to be the possessor of all that is best worth 
having m life and mind.' 

Hi» irritation had all died away. His tone was one of inde- 
gbribabid depression, and his great black eyes were :^ed on 
Robert with a melancholy which startled his companion. By a 
eubtie transition Elsmere felt himself touched with a pang of 
pro^tbid^pity for the man who an instant before had secerned to 
pose his scornful superior. He» stretched out hifS^and, and 
laid it on his friend’s shoulder. 

Bose spent the afternoon in helping Catherine with various 
parochial occupations. In the course of them Catherine asked 
many questions about Long Whindale. Her thoughts clung to 
the hills, to the gray farmhouses, the rough men and women 
inside them. But Bose gave her small satisfaction. • 

‘Poor old Jim Backhouse ! ' said Catherine, sighing. ‘Agnes 
tells me he is quite bedriddei^ now.’ 

/Well, and a good thin^ for John, don’t you •think,’ said 
Rose briskly, covering a parish library book the while in a way 
which made Catherine's fingers itch to take it from her, ‘ and 
for us ? It’s some use having a carrier now.’ 

Catherine made no reply. She thouglit of the ‘noodle' 
fading out of life in the room where Mary Backhouse died ; she 
actually saw the white hair, the blurred eyes, the palsied hands, 
the poor emaciated limbs stretched along the settle. Her heart 
• rose, but she said nothing, 

‘And has Mrs. Thornburgh .been enjoying her summer 1' 

* Oh ! I suppose so,’ said Rose, her tone indicating a quite 
measureless indifference. ‘ She had another young Oxford man 
staying with her in J une — a missionary — and it annoyed her 
very much that neither Agnes nor I would intervene to prevent 
his resuming his profession. She seemed to think it was a 
question of saving him from being eaten, and apparently he 
would have proposed to either of us.’ 

Catherine could not help laughing, ‘I suppose* she still 
thinks she married Robert and me.’ 

‘ Of course. So she did.’ 

Catherine coloured a little, but Rose’s hard lightness of tone 
was unc^querable. 

‘ Or if she didn’t,' Rose Resumed, ‘ nobody could have the heart 
to rob her of the iUusion. Oh, by the way, Sarah has been 
under warning since J une ! Mrs. Thornburgh told her desper- 
ately t^t she must either throw over her young man, who was 
picked up jdrunk at the vicarage gaie one night, or vacate the 
^ vicarage kitohem Sarah cheeriully accepted her month’s notice, 
and still making the vicarage jams and walking out with the 
yoti^ man erefy Sunday. Mrs. Thornburgh sees that it wUl 
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require a convulsion of nature to get rid either of Sarah 
young man, and has succumbed/ ^ ^ ' 

‘ .And the Tysons ? And that poor Walker girl V ' , 

‘ Oh, dear me, Catherine ! ' said Rose, a stran^ dispropo^* 
tionate flash of impatience breaking through. ‘Every oap ^ 
Long Whindale is always just where and vnat they W6re»isifeb 
yfear, I admit they are born and die, but they do nothing ItBe 
of a decisive kind.' ^ ^ , , 

Catherine’s hands worked away for a while, ' ^then jStJp 
laid dot<h- Jier book and said, lifting her clear large eyes <m 
her sister , — ^ 

‘Was there never a time when you loved the valley, Rosielf ; 

‘ Never !’ cried Rose. ^ ' 

Then she pushed away her work, and leaning her elbo#! on 
the table turned her brilliant face to Catherine. There was 
frank mutiny in it. 

‘ By the way, Catherine, are you going to prevent maupna 
from letting me go to Berlin for the winter V 

‘And after Berlin, Rose ?’ said Catherine, presently, her gaaje 
bent upon her work. « 

‘ After Berlin ? What next?’ said Rose recklessly. ‘Well, 
after Berlin I shall try to persuade mamma and Agnes, I sup- 
pose, to come and back me up in London. We could still 
some months of the year at Burwood.’ 

Now she had said it out. But there was something else 
surely goading tlie girl than mere in^oler.mce of the family 
tradition. The hesitancy, the moral doubt of her conversation 
with Langliam, seemed to have vanished wholly in a kind of ^ 
acrid self-assertion. 

Catherine felt a shock sweep through her. It was as though 
all the pieties of life, all the sacred assumptions and self 
surrenders at the root of it, were shaken, outraged by the girl’e 
tone. 

‘Do you ever remember,’ she said, looking up, while her ’^ce 
trembled, ‘what papa wislied wlicii he was dying?’ 

It was her last argument. To Rose she had very seldom 
it in sb m‘ilhy words. Probably, it seemed to her too strong, $oo 
sacred, to be often handled. / ^ 

But Rose sprang up, and pacing the little workroom with her 
white wrists locked behind her, she met tliat argument with; all 
the concentrated passion which her youth had for years l>een 
storing up a^inst it. Catherine sab presently overwhelpaed, 
bewildered. This language of a proud and tameless Indivi^dur 
ality, this modern gospel of tlie divine right of self-development 
— her soul loathed it ! And yet, since that night in Marnsdile, 
there had been a new yearling in her to understand. • ; 

Suddenly, however, Rose stopped, lost her thread, 
figures were crossing the lawn, and their shadows we^ 
far beyond them by the fast disappearing sun. . 

She threw herself down on her chair again with an ahruptr4 



*06 yott see they have come back ? We must go and dress/ 

' At^d as she spoke she was conscious of a new sensation alto- 
— the sensation of the wild creature lassoed on the prairie, 
of the bird exchanging in an instant its glorious freedom of 
jEght for the pitiless meshes of the net. It was stifling— her 
whole nature seemed to fight with it. 

’Catherine rose and began to put away the books th^ ha!d 
been covering. She had said almost nothing in answer to Kose^s 
til^ade. When she was ready she came and stood beside her 
sister a moment, her lips trembling. At last sha.^yjf)^ Q'lid 
kissed the girl — ^the kiss of deep Suppressed feeling— and went 
away. Rose made no response. 

Unmusical as she was, Catherine pined for her sister^s music 
that *^evening. Robert was busy in his study, and the hours 
seemed interminable. After a little difficult talk Langham 
subsided into a book and a corner. But the only words of 
which he was conscious for long were the words of an^nner 
dialogue. * I promised to play for her. — Go and offer then ! — 
Madness ! let me keep away from her. If she asks me, of course 
I will. go. She is much too^roud, and already sjie thinks me 
guilty of a rudeness.' 

Then, with a shrug, he would fall to his book again, abomin- 
ably conscious, however, all the while of the white figure 
between the lamp and the open window, and of the delicate 
head and cheek Jit up against the trees and the soft . August 
dark. 

When the time came to go to bed he got their candles for the 
. two ladies. Rose just touted his hand with cool fingers. 

‘Good-night, Mr. Langham. You are going in to smoke with 
Robert, I suppose ? ’ 

Her bright eyes seemed to look liim through. Their mocking 
hostility s^med to say 4o him as plainly as possible : ‘ Your 
purgatory is over — go, smoke and be happy ! ' 

‘l will go and help hip^i wind up his sermon,' he said, with an 
attempt at a laugh, and moved away. 

Rose went upstairs, and it seemed to her that a Greek brow, 
and a pair of wavering melancholy eyes, went before 1ler*in the 
darkness chased along the passages by the light she held. She 
^ined her room, and stood by the window, seized again by that 
stifling souse of catastrophe, so strange, so undenned. Then 
she shook ^ it off with an angry laugh, and went to work to 
^e how far her stock of light dresses had suffered by her London 
dissipations. 


CHAPTER XVI 

next morning after breakfast the rectory party were in 
g^i^den— the gentlemen smoking, Catherine and her sister 
Btrollmg arm in - arm among the flowers. Catherine's vague 
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fcorrors of the morning before had all taken to th0iti3eii^iiM|i. 

It seemed to her that Rose and Mr. Langham 

spoken to each other since she had seen them 

together. Robert had already made merry over hisowh'iiwi™ 

and hers, and she admitted he was in the right. 

witJi Rose her deep meditative ^nature was slowly 

und digesting it. Meanwhile, she was all tendem^ii^ 

sister, and there was even a reaction of pity in herheai!itb#|iW^ 

the lonely sceptic who had once been so good to Robert; v v ;vf 

Robert- was just bethinking himself that it was tim^ 
to the school, when they were all startled by an unexpected 
— a short old lady, in a rusty black dress and bonnet^ ;i97Jbo 
entered the drive and stood staring at the rectory party^ adiliy 
hand in a black thread glove shading the sun from a 
wrinkled eyes. . , .. v 

‘ Mrs. Darcy ! ’ exclaimed Robert to his wife after a inom^ndb’s 
pernlexity, and they walked quickly to meet her. : 

ROse and Langham exclianged a few commonplaces till the 
others joined them, and then for a while the attention of 
body in t\xe group was held by . the squire’s sister. She was 
very small,' ^s thin and light as thistle-down, ill-dressed, ancles 
communicative as a babbling cliild. The face and .all the 
features were extraordina’^ily minute, and moreover, blanchod 
and etherealised by age. Slie had the elfish look of a little 
withered fairy godmother. And yet through it all it was clear tlmt ^ 
she was a great lady. There were certain poses and 
about her, which made her thread gloves and rusty skirts seem 
a mere whim and masquerade, adopted, perhaps deliberately, ^ 
from a high-bred love of congruity, to suit th3 countiy lane®. 

She had come to ask them all to dinner at the Hall bn the 
following evening, and she either brought or devis^l pn ?the 
spot the politest messages from the &quire to the new rector, 
which pleased the sensitive Robert ana silenced for the moment 
his various misgivings as to Mr. Wendover’s advent. Thfen.:sh 0 


stayed chattering, studying Rose cverj^nowand then out of her 
strange little eyes, I’estless and glancing as a bird's, which took 
stock^als^ of the garden, of the flower-beds, of Elsmere'a h^ky 
frame, and of Elsmere’s handsome friend in the background^ She 
was most odd when she was grateful, and she was grateful foi: the 
most unexpected things. ^ She thanked Elsraere effusivelyfbr.com- 
ing to live there, ^sacrfiicing yourself so nobly to us country .folk,' 
and she thanked him with an apprecialjve glance at Langjjip^ for 
having his clever friends to stay with him. ‘ The squire will be so 
pleased. My brother, you know^', is very clever ; oh yes,: fright- 
fully clever I' 

And then there was a long sigh, at which Elsmere could 
hardly keep his countenance. . : / 

She thought it particularly considerate of them to hatrpfibbwft 
to see the squire’s nooks. It would make conversation 
when they came to dinner, ' ' 
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, I don't know anything about his books. He doesn't 

to t«dk about books. He says they only pretend— 
:l^vm thicdever ones. Except, of course, Madame de Stael. He 
i«an only say she was ugly, and I don’t deny it. But I have 
.^fchotit used .up Madame de Stael,’ she added, dropping into 
another sigh as soft and light as a child’s. 

' , Robert charmed with her, and even Langham smileA 
And as Mrs- Darcy adored ‘ clever men,’ ranking them, as the 
London of her youth liad ranked them, only second to ‘ persons 
•of birthi’ she stood among them beaming, becoming ra 9 re and 
more wnimsidkl and inconsequent, more and m^ro deliciously 
incajoulable, as she expanded. Atls^t she fluttered oflT, only, 
however, to come hurrying back, with little, short, scudding 
»Bte^ to implore them all to come to tea with her as soon as 
possible in the garden that was her special hobby, and in her 
last new summer-house. 

* I build two or three every summer,’ she said. ‘ Now, there 
are twenty-one 1 Boger laughs at me,’ and there #was a 
momentary bitterness in the little eerie face, ‘ but how can one 
live without hobbies 1 That’s one — then I’ve two more. My 
album — oh, you will all write in my album, won’t ? When 
I was young — when I was Maid of Honour’ — and she drew 
herself up slightly — ‘everybody had albums. Even the dear 
Queen herself 1 I remember how she made M. Guizot write in 
it; something auite stupid, after all. Those hobbies — the 
garden and the album — are quite harmless, aren’t they 1 They 
hurt nobody, do they?’ Her voice dropped a little, with a 
pathetic expostulating intonation in it, as of one accustomed to 
be rebuked. 

‘-Let me remind you of a saying of Bacon’s,’ said Langham, 
stuc^ing her, and softened perforce into benevolence. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said Mrs. Darcy in a flutter of curiosity. 

‘ God. Almighty first planted a garden,’ lie quoted; ‘and 
indeed, it is the purest of all human pleasures.’ 

^ ‘Oh, but how delightful r cried Mrs. Darcy, clasping her 
diminutive hands in their thread ^oves. ‘You must write that 
in my album, Mr. Langham, that very sentence ; oh^ ho;v clever 
of you to remember it 1 What it is to be clever and have a 
brain 1 But^ then— I’ve another hobby ’ 

Here, however, she stopped, hung her head and looked 
depress^ Bobert, with a little ripple of laughter, begged her 
to . 

, ‘No,* she said plaintively, giving a quick uneasy look at him, 
as though it occurred to her that it might some day be his 
pastoral duty to admonish her. ‘ No, it’s wrong. I know it is — 
biilv I can't help it. .Never mind. You’ll know soon.’ 

And ag^ she turned away, when, suddenly, Bose attracted 
her attfeiftion, and she stretclied out a thin white bird-claw of a 
oaught the girl’s arm. 

‘There won’t be much to amuse you to-morrow, my dear, and . 
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JSii^ovtght to be— you’re so pretty 1’ Bose blushed; 

^aud tried to draw her hand away. ‘No, no I don’t 
mind. I didn’t at your age. Well, we’ll do our best. j 
own party is so charming/* and she looked r'ound the 
circle, her gaze stopping specially at Langham before ^ 

to Bosa * After all, you will amuse each other.’ ' / f ' 
Was there any malice in the tiny withered creature f 
linsympathetic and indifferent as youth commonly 
own affairs absorb it. had stood coldly outside the grbu|> 
was making much oi the squire’s sister. Was it so the 
little vistlr** ■»'evenged herself j ' ' 

At ai^ rate Bose was left reeling as if some one had pricked 
her. While Catherine and Elsmere escorted Mrs. Daiw to' 
gate she turned to go in, her head thrown back stag-nk^jif^ 
cheek still burning. Why should it be always open to t^'o|d* 
to annoy the young with impunity ? V' " 

Langham watched her mount the first step or two ; his 
tra-^^eyed up the slim figure so instinct with pride and - 
and something in him suddenly gave way. It was like a mail 
who feels his grip relaxing on scftne attacking thing he has be^ 
holding by tl^e throat. " 

He followed her hastily. 

‘ Must you go in ? And none of us have paid our respedils 
yet to those phloxes in the back garden V 

Oh woman — fiighty woman ! An instant before, the 
sore and bruised in every fibre, she only half knew why, wasf 
thirsting that this man might somehow offer her his neck that 
she mi^t trample on it. He oilers it, and the angry instinct 
wavers, as a man wavers in a wrestling match when his PppC- 
nent unexpectedly gives ground. She paused, she turned h^ 
white throat. His eyes upturned met hers. 

‘The phloxes did you say?’ she asked, coolly redesoendMg 
the steps. ‘ Then round here, please.’ 

She led the way, he followed, conscious of an utter relaxation 
of nerve and will which for the moment ,had something intdkl- 
eating in it. ' ' 


‘ There are your phloxes,’ she said, stopping before a splendid 
line of plahts m full blossom. Her self-respect was whole again; 
her spirits rose at a bound. ‘ I don’t know why you a&ire 
them so much. They have no scent^ and they are only ppitty 
in the lump,’ and she broke off a spike of blossom, studied^t a 
little disdainfully, and threw it away. ; u, 

He stood beside her, the southern g>low and life of WhMt'it 
was intermittently capable once more lighting Up the strange 
face. 

‘Give me leave to enjoy everything countrified mom 
usual,’ he said. ‘ After this ^orning it will be so long brabro 1 
see the true country again/ ' ‘ 

He looked, smiling, round on the blue and white briUiahW 
the sky, clear again after a night of rain ; on the Hoping glMa^ 


':; .|i;»;^trtt iyilag«\tieyond. on the hedge of sweet peas elose beidila 
its hlooms , - 

> * On tiptoe for a flight, 

With wings of gentle flush o'er delicate white, * 

^ Oh I Oxford is countrified enough/ she said indifferently, 
Irving down the broad grass-path which divided the garden 
into two equal portions. • 

< Btit I am leaving Oxford, at any rate for a year/ he Bai(} 
quie%. * I aDd going to London.' 

Her delicate evebrows went up. ‘ To London ^[,-^Then, in a 
tone of mock meekness and sympathy, ‘ How you will dislike it 1 ' 

‘Dislike it — ^why?' 

‘Oh ! because — ’ she hesitated, and then laughed her daring 
• girlish laugh — ‘because there are so many stupid people in 
London ; tne clever people are not all picked out Bke prize 
apples, as I suppose they are in Oxford.' 

‘At Oxford V reputed Langham, with a kind of groan. ‘ At 
Oxford ? You imagine that Oxford is inhabited only Inf dever 
people r 

‘1 can only judge by whtft I see,' she said demunely. ‘Every 
Oxford man always behaves as if he were the* cream of the 
universe. Oh ! I don’t mean to be rude,' she cried, losing for 
a moment her defiant control ovei* herself, as though afraid of 
liaving gone too far. ‘ I am not the least disrespectful, redly. 
When you and Robert talk, Catherine and I feel quite as humble 
as we ought.' 

The words were hardly out before she could have bitten the 
tongue that spoke them. He had made her feel lier indiscretions 
of Sunday night as she deserved to feel them, and now after 
three minutes conversation she was on the verge of fresh ones. 
Would she never grow up, never behave like otlier girls ? That 
word hv/mhle ! It seemed to burn her memory. - 

Before he could possibly answer she barred the way by a 
qtiestion as short and dry as possible — 

'‘What are you going to London for 1 ' 

‘Por many reasons,’ he said, shrugging his shoulders. ‘I 
have told no one yet — not even Elsmere. And Indeed I go 
back to my rooms for a while from here. But as soon as Term 
begW I b^ome a Londoner.’ 

TJhey had reached the gate at the bottom of the garden, and 
were leaning agaijist it. She was disturbed, conscious, lightly 
fiudhed. It struck her# as another gaucherie on her part that 
she should have questioned him as to his plans. What did his 
life matter to her ? 

He was looking away from her, studying the half -ruined, 
d%r4ded manor house spread out below them. Then suddeoily 
he iumM — * 

^ ‘If X 0ould imagine for a moment it would interest you to 
my reasons for leaving Oxford, I could not flatter myself 
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see any sense in them. 1 know tjiat 
tMnk than moonshine ; nay, more, that they will .i|S 
paia.- ^ 

He smiled sadly. The tone of gentleness, the sudden; 
in the man^s melancholy reserve affected the ^rl beside 
the second time, precisely as they had affected her the 
TJie result of twenty -four hours’ resentful meditation 
out to be precisely ml. Her breath came fast, her proud 
melted, and his quick sense caught the change in an insta#^;)^ t 
‘Are you tired of Oxford the poor child asked him, 


shyly. 

‘ Mortally ! ’ he said, still smiling. ‘ And what is more ‘Im-- 
portant still, Oxford is tired of me. I have been ieoturmi^ 
there for ten years. They have had more than enough of • 
‘Oh! but Robert said— — ’began Rose impetuously, then 
stoTOed, crimson, remembering many things Robert had saia< > 
‘That I helped him over a few stiles V returned Lan^a^ 
Calmlyc ‘ Yes, there was a time when I was capable of 
there was a time when I could teach, and teach with pleasuito,*; 
He paused. Rose could have scouj^ged herself for the tj^emoTi 
she felt creeping over her. Why should it be to her so new ^nd 
strange a thing that a man^ especially a man of these years and 
this calibre, should confide ir^ her, should speak to her intimaitely 
of himself % After all, she said to herself angrily, with a 
fled sense of importance, she was a child no longer, though hei* ‘ 
mother and sisters would treat her as one. ‘When we were*^ 


stoTOed, crimson, remembering many things Robert had s« 
‘That I helped him over a few stiles V returned Lani 


chatting the other night,’ he went on, t?irm’rg to her again as 
be stood leaning on the gate, ‘do you know what it was struck 
me most?’ ; 

His tone had in it the most delicate, the most friendly d^tqr? 
ence. But Rose flushed furiously. ^ . 

‘ That girls are very ready to talk about themselves, I imagi|%^, 
she said scorrifully. , ^ , y;. 

‘Not at all 1 Not for a moment 1 No, but it seemed 
BO pathetic, so strange that anybody shcmld wish for anyt^iing 
so much as you wished for the musician’s life.’ 

‘And j^on never wish for anything ?’ she cried. . « , , ; 

^ ‘ When Elsmere was at college,’ he said, smiling, ‘ I believq^, 
wished he should get a first class. This year I have certainly 
wished to say good-bye to St. Anselm’s, and to turn my bi^^ 
for good and ^ on my men. I can’t remember that I 
wished for anything else for six years.’ 

She looked at him perplexed. Was his manner in^ly 
languid, or was it from him that the emotion she felt 
herself first started ? She tried to shake it off. ^ v ; : 

‘ And I am just a bundle of wants,’ she said, half-mo elng^fe. 
‘ Generally speaking I am in the condition of being 
barter all I have tor some folly or other-r-one in the 
another in the afterr.oon. What have you to say to finch 
Mr. Langham?* 
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challen^d him ma;gni!ficently, mostly Out dc slieop 

tiWess. But the face they rested on seemed suddenly to 

stoue before her. The life died out of it. It grew still 

, ■ ^ Notbing/ he said quietly. * Between them and me there is 
^ frOat gul^f fixed. I watch them pass, and I say to myself : 

are the living — that is how they look, how they spealj I 
Ui^lisO' Otiee for all that you have nothing to do with them, 
life is theirs — belongs to them. You are already outside it. 
Go ydtlr ^ay, and be a spectre among the active and the hapj:)y 
no longer.’” ' » 

He leant his back against the gate. Did he see her 1 Was 
he conscious of her, at all in this rare impulse of speech which 
•had suddenly overtaken one of the most withdrawn and silent 
of human beings ? All her airs dropped off her ; a kind of 
fright seized her ; and involuntarily idie laid her hand on his 
arm. 

‘Don’t — don’t — Mr. Langham ! Oh, don’t say such tilings ! 
Why should you be so unhappy ? ‘ Why should you talk so ? 
Can no one do anything ? » Why do you live so much alone ? 
Is there no one you care about V t * 

He turned. What a vision ! His artistic sense absorbed it in 
an instant — the beautiful tremulous lip, the drawn white brow. 
For a moment he drank in the pity, the emotion, of those eyes. 
Then a movement of such self- scorn as even he had nei%r 
felt swept through liim, lie gently moved away; her hand 
dropp^. 

‘Miss Leybui'n/ he said, gazing at her, his olive fac^ 
singularly pale, ‘ don’t waste your pity on me, for Heaven’s 
sake. Some madness made me behave as I did just now. Years 
ago the same sort of idiocy betrayed me to your brother ; never 
before or since. I ask your pardon, humbly,’ and his tone 
seemed to scorch her, ‘that tliis second fit of ranting should 
liave seized me in your presence.’ 

But he could not k'ftep it up. The inner upheaval had gone 
too far. He stopped and looked at her — piteously, tlie features 
quivering. It was as though the man’s whole natqre ,had for 
the moment broken up, become disorganised. She could not bear 
it, Sbme ghastly infirmity seemed to liave been laid bare to 
her. held out both her hands. Swiftly he caught them, 
stooped, ^kissed them, let them go. It was an extraordinary 
scene-rtO both a kind oj lifetime. 

gathered himself together by a mighty effort. 

‘That. was adorahle of you,’ he said with a long })reat]i. ‘ But 
f stolo ifc-r-I despite myself. Why should you pity me ? What 
pity ihe for? My troubles, such as I have, are my 
y one.^ • 

.. L a sort of vindictive emphasis on the words. The 

I exottement were in her eyes, 
fon’t you let me be your friend ? ’ she said, trembling, with 
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Mud of reproaok ‘I thought— the other night--W#^ 
be frienda. Won’t you tell me — — * ^ 

‘More of yourself T her eyes said, but her voice faSe^fW^v 
And as for him, as he gazed at her, all the accidents 
stance, of individual character, seemed to drop from Aer* 
forgot the difference of years; he saw her no longer: 
was — a girl hardly^ out of the schoolroom, vain, amfaoMki^ 
dangerously responsive, on whose crude romantic sense 
wantonly playing ; she was to him pure beauty^ pui^ 

For one tumultuous moment the cold critical mstiiiot 
had been*^?^^ years draining jiis life of all its natural enSri^ 
was powerless. It was sweet to yield, to speak, as it had niiver 
been sweet before. . ^ ^ ^ 

So, leaning over the gate, he told her the story of his Uf^ 
his cramped childhood and youth, of his brief moment of hai]^- ’ 
ness and success at college, of his hrst attempts to make hinmelf 
a power among younger men, of the gradual disma^ failure of 
all h\s efforts, the dying down of desire and ambition. 
the general narrative there stood out little pictures of indiyidtial 
persons or scenes, clear cut and masterly — of his father, the 
Gainsborough churchwarden ; of hfe Methodistical mother, who 
had aU her fife lamented her own beauty as a special snare of 
Satan, and who since her husband’s death had refused to eee 
her son on the ground that iiis opinions ‘ had vexed his father’ ; 
of his first ardent worship of knowledge, and passion to com^ 
municate it ; and of the first intuitions in lecture, faoe to facp 
with an imdergraduate, alone in college rooms, sometimes alone 
on Alpine heights, of something cold, impotent and baffing in 
himself, which was to stand for ever between him and actiom 
between him and human affection ; the growth of the critiefil 
pessimist sense which laid the axe to the root of enthusmsm 
after enthusiasm, friendship after friendship — which Mdh 
other men feel him inhuman, intangible, a skeleton the 
feast • and the persistence through it all of a kind of btutger 
for life and its satisfactions, which the ^ill was more and 
powerless to satisfy : all these Langham put into word! 
an extraordinary magic and delicacy of phrase. Th^ye'WiS 
Bomething'^in him which found a kind of pleasure in the Idl^ 
analysis, which took pains that it should be infinitely weH 
done. ^ 

Hose followed him breathlessly. If she had known moi^ of 
literature she would have realised that she was witnesriiak - h 
masterly dissection of one of those many motbid 
which our nineteenth century psychology is full. But shh ^as 
anything but literary, and she could not analyse her exeiteauikit. 
The man’s physical charm, his melancholy, the intensity rf what 
he said, affected, unsteadied ^ her as music was apt to afibM lliNr. 
And through it all there was the strange girlish pride tbftlrfiiA 
should have befallen her ; a first crude intoxicatmg sense iko 
power over human lives which was to be 
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amdeity io be equal to the occasion, to play her part 

V, ‘Sa ^fifoii see,* said Langham at last, with a great effort (to do 
justice) to climb back on to some ordinaiy level of con- 
{Vsdrdatiob ; * ail these transcendentalisms apart,, 1 am about the 
ny>« iknnit man in the world for a college tutor. The under- 
^adttates regard me as a shilly-shallying pedant. On my pa^t,’ 
Se aled drily, ‘ I am not slow to retaliate. ^ Every term I hve 
I ffnd the youUg man a less interesting animal. I regard the 
whole university system as a wretched sham. Knowledge 1 It 
hae no more to do with knowledge than my boots ^ ‘ 

. And for one curious instant he looked out over the village, 
his fastiious scholar’s soul absorbed by some intellectual 
irritation^ of which Rose understood absolutely nothing; She 
’ st^ TbeTmdered,i<Oent, longing childishly to speak, to influence 
Tiim, but not knowing what cue to take. 

‘And then — ’ he went on presently (but was the strange 
bang speaking to her p— ‘so long as I stay there, w^rying 
those about me, and eating my own heart out, I am cut off from 
the oidy life that might be mine, that I might find the strength 
to live/ ’ , * 

The words were low and deliberate. After his moment of 
passionate speech, and hers of passionate sympathy, she began 
to feel strangely remote from him.‘^ 

‘ Do you mean the life of the student ? ’ she asked him after a 
pause, timidly. 

Her voice recalled him. He turned and smiled at her. 

‘ Of the dreamer, rather.’ 

And as her eyes still questioned, as he was still moved by the 
spell of her responsiveness, he let the new wave of feeling break 
in words, Yaguely at first, and then with a growing flame and 
force, he fell to describing to her what the life of thought may 
be to the thinker, and those marvellous moments which belong 
to that life when the mind which has divorced itself from desire 
and sense sees spread qut before it the vast realms of knowledge, 
and f^ls itself close to the secret springs and sources of being. 
And as he spoke, his language took an ampler turn, the element 
of smallness which attaches to all mere personal'^ coin pJ«'r it 
vanished, his words flowed, became eloquent, inspired, till the 
bewilder^ child beside him, warm through and through as she 
with youth and passion, felt for an instant by sheer 
fascinated sympathy the cold spell, the ineffable prestige, of the 
thiinker*s voluntary deaiJh in life. 

Rut only for an instant. Then the natural sense of chill 
smote her to the heart. 

, *Y^U mi^e me shiver,’ she cried, interrupting him. ‘Have 
those .stmnge things— I don’t understand them— made you 
haJlpy I Can they make any one happy 1 Oh no, no 1 Happi* 
is to be got from living, seemg, experiencing, making 
irtonds, enjoyiflg nature I Lo^ at the world, Mr. Li^ghun P 
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she said, with bright cheeks, half smiling at ' lier 
quenoe, her hand waving over the view before, theja* , 
nas it done that 3 rou should hate it so? If you 
with people you might love nature. I— I can’t be 
nature, because I want some life first. Up in Whiadal^tMirp 
too much nature, not enough life. But if 1 had got 
— tif it had disappointed me — then I should love natW^ 
saying to the mountains at home ; “Not now, not nowy % 
something else, but afterwards if I can’t get it, or if 


something else, but afterwards if I can’t get it, or if 
much of itjwhy then I will love you, live with yoU. 
my second stKrig, my reserve, c You— and art— and poefcpy.^^.^^3 , 

‘ But . everything depends on feeling,’ he said softly, 
lightly, as though to keep the conversation from slipping bAi^fc 
into those vague depths it had emerged from ; ‘and if on^^M^ . 
forgotten how to feel— if when one sees or hears something 
beautiful that used to stir one, one can only say “ I remetnbfer 
it moved me once ! ” — if feeling dies, like life, like physical force, 
but promaturely, long before the rest of the man ! ’ 

She^gave a long quivering sigh of passionate antagonism.^ ‘ ’ 

‘ Oh, I cannot imagine it ! ’ shq cried. ‘ I shall feel to Jfiy 
last hour.’ *^khen, after a pause, in another tone, ‘Buh Jlr. 
Langham, you say music excites you, Wagner excites you V ^ 

‘ Yes, a sort of strange secpnd life 1 can still get out of muap?* 
he admitted, smiling. 

^ ‘Well then,’ and she looked at him persuasively, ‘why n6% 
give yourself up to music ? It is so easy — so little trouble 
one’s self — it just takes you and carries yon away.’ 

Then, for the first time, Langham became conscioT;iS— pi^b- 
ably through these admonitions of hers — that the situation^^j^ 
absurdity in it. „ 

‘It is not my metier,^ he said hastily. ‘The self that:e3:nc^ 
music is an outer self, and can only bear with it for a 
time. No, Miss Ley burn, I shall leave Oxford, the coU^O wHl 
sing a Te Dcum, I sliall settle down in London, I shall^eop a 
big book going, and cheat the years aftei’ all, I suppose, as lvell 
’as most people.’ 

‘ And yfiji will know, you will remember,’ she said faltering, 
reddening, her womanliness forcing the words out of her, 
you have friends : Ilobert — my sister — all of us ? ’ i 

He faced her with a little quick movement. And ^ 
eyes met each was struck once more with the personal beality 
of the other. His eyes shone — their l^lack depths seemed ail 
tenderness. 


‘I will never forget this visit, this garden, this hour,’ hi 
slowly, and they stood looking at each other.' Rose felt h^self 
swept off her feet into a world of tragic mysterious emqtiou. 
She all but put her hand in*uO his again, asking him 
to hope, to be consoled. But the maidenly impulse 
her, and once more he leant on the gate, burying his & 
his hands. 



^^ Ajl.4 yLly. ho | 0 lt himself utterly tired, relaxed Strong 
S*Pafl reaction 'set in. What had aU this scene, this tragedy* 
And then in another instant was that sense of 
again clamouring to be heard. He — the man of 
yif tyrfiW-^^onfessing himself, making a tragic scene, playing 
SSfeed or. Cain to this adorable half -fledged creature, whom 
he hi^ Jctmwn five days ! Supposing Elsmere had been there 
to hear — Elsmere with his sane eye, his laugh ! As Ke leant 
py^ thp gate he found himself quivering with impatience to 
he away-^y himself— -out of reach — the critic in him making 
the most bitter remorseless mock of all these heroics and 
despairs the other self had beeh indulging in. But for the 
life of him he could not find a word to say — a move to make. 
He stood hesitating, gauche^ as usual. 

^Do you know, Mr. Langham,’ said Rose lightly, by his side, 
*that there is no time at all left for yon to give me good advice 
in? That is an obligation still liangiiig over* you. I don’t 
mean to release you from it, but if I don’t go in now and finish 
the covering of those library books, the youth of MurewSll will 
be left without any literature till Heaven knows when ! ’ 

He could have blessed her for the tone, for the,, escape into 
Common mundanity. * 

‘Hang literature— hang the parish lilirary !’ he said with a 
laugh aslie moved after her. Yet his real inner feeling towards 
that parish library was one of infinite friendliness. 

‘Hear these men of letters!’ she said scornfully. But she 
was happy \ there was a glow on her clieek. 

A bramble cjiught her dress ; she stopped and laid her wliite 
hand to it, but in vain. He knelt in an instant, and between 
them they wrenched it away, but not till those soft slim fingers 
had several times felt the neighbourhood of his brown ones, and 
till there had flown through and thi’ough him once more, as she 
stooped over him, the consciousness that she was young, that 
she was beautiful, that she had pitied him so sweetly, that they 
were alone. 

‘Eosel* 

It was Catherine calling— Catherine, who stood at the end 
of the grass-path, with eyes all indignation and alai . 

Langham rose quickly from tlie ground. 

HeXelt as though the gods liad sa^ ed him — or damned him — 

wkeh? 


CHAPTER XVn 

Moebwell Rectory during the next forty-eight hours was the 
that might have beeii of interest to a psychologist 
wiHi the power of divining his neiglibours. 
lij th$ fir8t« place Catherine’s terrors were all alive again. 
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Robert bad never seen her so moved since those 

aiid stress before their engagement. 

‘I cannot bear it ! ’ she said to Eobert at night in tiidr |!!bc^ 
cannot bear it ! I hear it always in my ears : ^^Wbat 
thou done with thjr sister?” Oh, Eobert, don^t mind, 
though he is your friend. My father would have shrunk 
him with horror— drt alien from the household of faith I 
enemy to the Cross of Christ/^ ^ 

She flung out the words with low^ intense emphasis and 
frowning brow, standing rigid by the window, her hands locked 
behind her. Robert stood byfher much perplexed, feeling 
self a good deal of a culprit, but inwardly conscious the^ he 
knew a great deal more about Langham than she did. 4 f 

‘ My dear wifie,^ he said to her, ‘ I am certain Lan^akh bf^ . 
no intention of marrying.^ 

‘Then more shame for him,^ cried Catherine, flushing. ‘They 
could not have looked more conscious, Eobert, when I found 
them together, if ho had just proposed/ 

‘ What, in five days ? ’ said Eobert, more than half inclined 
to banter his wife. Then he fell iijto meditation as Catherine 
made no an^^ver. ‘ I believe with men of that sort,' he said .at 
last, ‘relations to women are never more than half -real — always 
more or less literature— acting. Langham is tasting an experi** 
ence, to be bottled up for future use.' 

It need hardly be said, however, that Catherine got small 
consolation out of this point of view. It seemed to her Robert 
did not take the matter quite rightly. 

‘ After all, darling,' he said at last, kissing her, ‘ you can act 
dragon splendidly; you have already — so can I. And you 
really cannot make me believe in anything very tragic in a 
week.' 

But Catherine was conscious that she had already played the 
dragon hard, to very little purpose. In the forty hours 
intervened between the scene in thq^ garden and the aquire^a 
dinner-party, Eobert was always wanting»to carry off Langham. 
Catherine was always asking Eose’s help in some household 
business^ or Gather. In vain. Langham said to himself calmly, 
this time, that Elsraere and his wife were making a foolish Ihis^ 
take in supposing that his friendship witli Miss Leyburn was 
anything to be alarmed about, that they would soon be ampl^ 
convinced of it themselves, and meanwhile he should take ins 
own way. And as for Eose, they had no^ sooner turned back all 
three from the house to the garden than she had divined every- 
thing in Catherine’s mind, and set herself against her sistw 
with a wilful force in which many a past irritation fbttnd 
expression. w * 

How Catherine hated the music of that week ! It seemed to 
her she never opened the drawing-room door but she saw Lang- 
ham at the piano, his head with its cro’vm of glos^, curling 
Idack hair end his eyes lit with unwonted gleams or laughter 
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Itirf syinpatliy, turned towards Rose, who was either chatting 
wildly to him, mimicking the airs of some professional, or 
iiiing off the ways of some famous teacher j or else, which was 
worse; playing with all her soul, flooding the house with sound 
^i«^was soft and delicate as first love, now as full and grand 
as storm waves on an angry coast. Ana the sister going with 
compressed* lip to her work-table would recognise sorely theib 
never had the girl looked so handsome, ana never had the 
lightnings of a wayward genius played so finely about her. 

As to Xiangham. it may well be believed that after the scene 
in the garden he nad rated, satirised, examined himself in the 
most approved introspective style. One half of him declared 
that scene to have been the heights of melodramatic absurdity ; 

. the other thought of it with a thrill of tender gratitude towards 
* the young pitiful creature who had evoked it. After all, why, 
because he was alone in the world and must remain so, should 
he feel bound to refuse this one ^ft of the gods, the delicate 
passing gift of a girl’s— a child’s friendship? As for her, the 
man’s very real, though wholly morbid, modesty scoutea the 
notion of love on her side, //e was a likely person for a beauty 
on the threshold of life and success to fall in love with ; but she 
meant to be kind to him, and he smiled a little inward indul- 
gent smile over her very evident compassion, her very evident 
mtention of reforming him, reconciling him to life. And, 
finally, he was incapable of any further resistance. He hkd 
gone too far with her. Let her do what she would with him, 
dear child, with the sharp tongue and tlie soft heart, and the 
touch of genius and brilliancy which made her future so inter- 
esting ! He called his age and his disillusions to the rescue ; 
he posed to himself as stooping to her in some sort of elder- 
brotherly fashion ; and if every now and then some disturbing 
memory of that strange scene between them would come to 
make his present r6le less plausible, or some whim of hers made 
it difficult to play, why then at bottom there was always the 
consciousness that sixiy hours, or thereabouts, would see him 
safely settled in that morning train to London. Throughout it 
is probable that that morning train occupied the saving back- 
ground of his thoughts. * 

The two days passed by, and the squire’s dinner-party 
arrived. About seven on the Thursday evening a party of 
fo^r might have been seen hurrying across the park— Langham 
and Q* ferine in front, Elsmere and Hose behind. Catherine 
had arranged it so, ainl Langham, who understood perfectly 
T^at his friendship with her young sister was not at all to Mrs. 
Elsmere’s taste, and who had by now taken as much of a dislike 
to hey as his nature was capable of, was certainly doing nothing 
to make liis walk with her otherwise than difficult. And every 
now and then some languid epigram would bring Catherine^ 
©yes on him with a fiery gleam in their gray depths. Oh, four- 
t^n more hours and she would have shut the rectory gate on 
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thid mmt unwelcome of intruders I She had 
vindictively, anxious to see the last of any^ one in.iiic 
There was in her a vehemence of antagonism to 
manner, his pessimism, his infidelity, his very ways of 
and looking, which astonished even herself. ^ , ■ , ;/ ^ 

Robert’s eager soul meanwhile, for once irresponsiivesf! 
Catherine’s, was full of nothing but the squire. . 
moment was come, and that dumb spiritual friendship he 
formed throi^h these long months with the philosopher 
savant was to be tested by sight and speech of the.maiJW |;:iSwi » 
bade himself^a hundred times^pitch his expectations lorn* , ; 

curiosity and hope were keen, in spite of everything. if 

Ah, those parish worries ! Robert caught the smoke of 
End in the distance, curling above the twilight woods, 
about him vigorously with his stick on the squire’s shrufe m- 
he thought of those poisonous hovels, those ruined lives J, 
after all, it might be mere ignorance, and that wretch 
lowe igiight have been merely trading on his master’s morbSa 
love of solitude. .. : v- r. 

And then — all men have their natural conceits. , 

Elsmere woiTld not have been the very human creature he 
if, half~consciously, he had not counted a good deal on his: dwa 
powers of influence. Life had been do him so far one loiag 
social success of the best kiifd. Very likely as he walked on to 
the great house over whose threshold lay the answer 
enigma of months, his mind gradually filled with some na^VB^, 
young dream of winning the squire, playing liim with all sorts 
of honest arts, beguiling him back to life — to Ids kind.' 

Those friendly messages of his through Mrs. Darcy had been 
very pleasant. > - 

‘I wonder whether rny Oxford friends have been doing me a 
good turn with the squire,^ he said to Rose, laughin^w ; 
knows the provost, of course. If they talked me over it is td be- 
hoped my scholarship didn’t come up. Precious little tte 
provost used to think of my abilities foriGreek prose ! ’ - ’ 

Rose yawned a little behind her gloved hand. Robert ‘hed 
already t^ed a good deal about the squire, and he 0(Wf«* 
tainly fhe only person in the group who was thinking of 
Even Catherine, absorbed in other anxieties, had forgott^* to 
feel any thrill at their approaching introduction to the ‘uadn 
who must of necessity mean so much to herself and Bobeik> - ' 

‘ Mr. and Mrs. Robert Elsmere,’ satd the .butler, .throwiiig 
open the carved and gilded doors. ^ 

Catherine — following her husband, her fine grave head 'eiiid 
beautiful neck held a little more erect than usual — was fil^ 

conscious of nothing but tJie dazzle of western light 
flooded the room, striking the stands of Japanese lilies, and-thO 
white figure of a clown in the famous Watteau opposite 
window. .. r. ' 
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, found herself greeted by Mrs. Darcy, whose o<id 

holding her lace handkerchief in her right hand on 
festiw^ only left her two fingers for her guests. The 

initoess of the^ H — as diminutive and elf -like as ever in spite 
of the added dignity of her sweeping silk and the draperies of 
law with which her tiny heaoT was adorned — kept tight 
hold of CatheriM, and called a gentleman standing in a group 
just behind hetr 

‘Eoger, here are Mr. and Mrs. Robert Elsmere. Mr. Elsmere, 
the squire remembers you in petticoats, and Tm not sure that 
I dou^too/ _ « 

Robert, smiling, looked beyond her to the advancing figure 
of the squir^ but if Mr. Wendover heard his sister’s remark he 
took no notice of it. He held out his hand stiffly to Robert, 
bowed to Catherine and Rose before extending to them the 
same formal greeting, and just recognised Langham as having 
met him at Oxford. 

Having done so he turned back to the knot of people^with 
whom hehad ^en en^ged on their entrance. His manner had 
been reserve itself. The hav^eur of the grandee on his own 
ground was clearly marked m it, and Robert coi^fl not help 
fancying that towards himself there had even been something 
more. And not one of those phrases which, under the circum- 
stances, would have been so easy and* so gracious, as to Robert’s 
childish connection with the place, or as to the squire’s remem- 
brance of his father, even though Mrs. Darcy had given him a 
special opening of tne kind. 

The young rector instinctively drew himself together, like 
• one who has received a blow, as he moved across to the other 
side of the fireplace to shake hands with the worthy family 
doctor,^ old^ Meyrick, who was already well known to him. 
Catherine, in some discomfort, for she too had felt their re- 
ception at the squire’s hands to be a chilling one, sat down to 
talk to Mrs. Darcy, disagreeably conscious the while that Rose 
and Langham left to themselves were practically tete-a-tete^ and 
that, moreover, a large stand of flowers formed a partial screen 
^tween her and them. She could see, however, the jgle^ of 
Eose’s upstretched neck, as Langham, who was leaning oh the 
piano bwide her, bent down to talk to her ; and when she 
looked next she caught a smiling motion of Langham’s head 
and eyes towards the Romney portrait of Mr. Wendover’s 
grandmother, and was certain when he stooped afterwards to 
fiay something to his com]5anion, that he was commenting on a 
certain surface likeness there was between her and the young 
aubum-haired beauty of the picture. Hateful ! And they 
‘''^ould Ijp sent down to dinner together to a certainty. 

The other guests were Lady Charlptte Wynnstay, a cousin of 
the jjquire-^a tall, imperious, loud-voiced woman, famous in 
L^(mn society for her relationships, her audacity, and the salon 
'v^Moh in one way or another she managed to collect round her ; 

Q 
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hW dark, thin, irritable-looking husband ; two nei 
dories — ^the first, by name Longstaffe, a soihewk 
specimen of the cloth, whom Robert cordially disliked ^ w 
T.. 1 . t:, 1- 1 — of tiioie 


other, Mr. Bickerton, a gentle Evangebcal, offle 
who help to ease the harshness of a cross-^aiued world, mid to 
reconcile the cleverer or more impatient folk in it to the WOifries 
, of living. 

Lady Charlotte was already known by naimr to the Eildiietes 
as the aunt of one of their chief friends of the neighboiiidko^ — 
the wife of a neighbouring squire whose property 
of Murewell Hall, one Lady Helen Varley, of 
presently. Lady Charlotte was the sister of the 
Sedbei^L one of tlie greatest of dukes, and the sister tdee ^ 
Lady Helen’s mother, Lady Wanless. Lady Wanless 
prematurely, and her two younger children, Helen and Hu|th 
Elaxman, creatures both of them of unusually fine and -fiery 
quality, had owed a good deal to their aunt. There were 
family alliances between the Sedberghs and the Wendovera, and 
Lady Charlotte made a point of keeping up with the squire. 
She adored cynics and people w^o said piquant things, it 
amused K6r to make her large tyrannous hand felt by .the 
squire’s timid, crack-brained, ridiculous little sister. 

As to Dr. Meyrick, he^was tall and gaunt as Don Quixote. 
His gray hair made a ragged fringe round his straightHbacked 
head ; he wore an old-fashioned neck-cloth ; his long body had* 
a perpetual stoop, as though of deference, and his sp^aoied 
look of mild attentiveness had nothing in common with that 
medical self-assurance with which we are all now'adays so 
familiar. Robert noticed presently that when he addressed. 
Mrs. Darcy he said ‘Ma’am, ^making no bones at all about it; 
and his manner generally was the manner of one to whom class 
distinctions were the profoundest reality, and no burden at all 
on a naturally humble temper. Dr. Baker, of Whindale^ accus- 
tomed to trouncing Mrs. Heaton, would nave thought him a 
poor creature. ^ 

When dinner was announced, Robert found himself aasi^^cd 
to Jifr^Darcy ; the squire took Lady Charlotte. Cathuthic 
fell to Mr. Bickerton, Rose to Mr. Wynnstay, and the rest fbimd 
their way in as best they could. Catherine seeing the diatri* 
bution was happy for a moment, till she found that if RoBe was 
covered on her right she was exposed to the full fiire bf the 
enemy on her left, in other words Jhat Langham was fdiooed 
between her and Dr. Meyrick. 

‘Are your spirits damped at all by this magnificence Ing- 
ham said to his neighbour as they sat down. The taMe was 
entirely covered with Japanese lilies, save for the ^cfijplehdid 
silver candelabra from which the light flashed, first Op to ^e 
faces of the guests, and then on to those of the lamily 
hung thickly round the room. A roof embossed with glided 
Tudor roses on a ground of black oak hung above them ; ai #dse- 



which the Merry Monarch had once dipp^ hia 
sod which bore a record of the fact in the inscription on 
atood before them ; and the servants were distributing 
guest silver soup-plates which had been the gift (3 
Sari^^ Duphess of Marlborough, in some moment of generosity 
^ isalctthwbioUi the Wendover of her d^. 

* Oh dear, no T said Eose carelessly. ‘ I don’t know how it is, 
l^ink X must have been born for a palace.’ 

Jjangham look^ at her. at the daring harmony of colour 
made by the reddish gold or her hair, the warm whiteness of her 
dan* and the brown -pink tints o4 her dress, at the crystals 
playing the part of diamonds on her beautiful neck, and 
lemeimbered Eobert’s remarks to him. The same irony mingled 
with the same bitterness returned to him,^nd the elder brother’s 
attitude became once more temporarily difficult. ‘ Who is your 
neighbour ? ’ he inquired of her presently. 

‘Lady Charlotte’s husband,’ she answered mischievously: 
under her breath. ‘ One needn’t know much more about hioa X 
imaMe ! ’ 

‘ And that man opposite ? ’ ^ , 

‘Eobert’s pet aversion,’ she said calmly, witliout a^thange of 
countenance, so that Mr. Longstafle opposite, who was studying 
W as he always studied pretty young women, stared at her 
through her remark in sublime ignorance of its bearing. 

‘ And your sister’s neighbour V 

* I canT liit him off in a sentence, he’s too good ! ’ said Eose 
laughing ; ‘ all I can say is tliat Mrs. Bickerton has too many 
children, and the children have too many ailments for her ever 

. to dine out.’ 

‘That will do; I see the existence,’ said Langham with a 
shrug. ‘But he has the look of an apostle, though a rather 
hunted one. Probably nobody hei*e, except Eobert, is fit to tie 
his shoes.’ 

‘The squire could hardly be called empresse,^ said Eose, after 
a second, with a curl of ker red lips. Mr. Wynnstay was still 
safely engaged with Mrs. Darcy, and there was a buzz of talk 
lar^ly sustained by Lady Charlotte. 

Langham admitted ; ‘ the manners I thought wre not 
quite equal to the house.’ 

‘What possible reason could he have for treating Eobert 
jdth those airs ? ’ said Eose indignantly, ready enougli in ^1 
fashion to>defend her belongings against the outer world. ‘He 
ought to be only too glad m have the opportunity of knowing 
him and making friends with him.’ 

‘ You are a sister worth having ;’ and Langham smiled at her 
as she leant back in her chair, her white arms and wrists lying 
^ ber slightly flushed iace turned towards him, 

“fbey had been on these pleasant terms of camaruderie all day, 
®^d^be intimacy between them had been still making strides. 

Do you imagine I don’t appreciate Eobert because I mak0 
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6im 1 jokes about the ohoir and the - olothlBg. 

him, with' a' little qmck repentance passing ' ^ Wbm^ 

through her eyes. ‘1 always feel 1 play an 

I canT like it—I can’t — ^their life. I should haWltlKtlfiwi 

She sighed remorsefully, and Langham, who 
before could have wished her to be always smiling, ^ocsbM 
have almost asked to fix her as she was : the eyes 
soft lips relaxed in this passing instant of gravity.^ ' ^ 

‘Ah! I forgot — ’ and she looked up again with 
witching appeal— ‘ there ia& still that question my poor ; little 
question of Sunday night, when I was in that nne mtaral iMtoe 
of mind and you were near giving me, I believe, the ©niy^good 
advice you ever gave in your life, — how shamefully fim mve 
treated it ! ’ i ' 

One brilliant look, which Catherine for her torment oaUght 
from the other side of the table, and then in an in$taixt ^e 
quick face changed and stiffened. Mr. Wynnstay was speaking 
to her, and Langhain was left to the intermittent mercies ol; Dr. 
Meyrick, who though glad to t^lk, was also quite contenh ap- 
parently,** to judge from the radiant placidity of his l€«»q to 
examine his wine, study his menu, and enjoys his in 

silence, undisturbed by |)he uncertain pleasures of cony^m- 
tion. 

Robert, meanwhile, during the first few minutes, in "whiclji 
Mr. Wynnstay had been engaged in some family talk with Mrs. 
Darcy, had been allowing himself a liitle deliberate study of 
Mr, Wendover across what seemed the safe distance of « long 
table. The squire was talking shortly and abruptly, yet with 
occasional flashes of shrill ungainly laughter, to liiao# Char- 
lotte, who seemed to have no sort of fear of him and to find him 
good company, and every now and then Robert saw him turn 
to Catherine on the other side of him, and with an obvious 
change of manner address some formal and constrained rteiUark 
to her. < 

Mr. Wendover was a man of middle height and loose bony 
fran 3 e,j?f which, as Robert had noticed in the drawiiig-rcxMii, 
all the lower half had a thin and shrunken look. Sit the 
shoulders, which had the scholar’s stoop, and the head Were 
massive and squarely outlined. The head was specially rentork- 
able for its great breadth and comparative flatness aba^ ite 
eyes, and for the way in which the l^ead itself dwarfed the fao^ 
which, as contrasted with the large angularity of the skul^- had 
a pinched and drawn look. The hair was reddishrgmyy fllie eyes 
small, but deep set under fine brows, and the 
wrinkled mouth and long chin had a look of haM«iibiU^tic 
strength. « * 

Generally the countenance was that of an oM the 

furrows were deep, the skin brown and shrivelled, Rift^the 
llWtness and force of the man’s whole expression showdli that. 



to fail, the mind was as fresh mA 
as ever. His hair, worn rather longer than usnali 
•Ullodsefy'^^ttiiiff dress and slouching carriage gave him an nn'* 
;Sli^|idh took, in general he impressed Bobert as a sort of 
eoiScms combination of the foreign savant with the English 
for while his manner showed a considerable conscious- 
noiB oflbirbh and social importance, the gulf between him and 
the OrdinaTy English country gentleman could hardly have been 
greater, whether in points of appearance or, as Eobert very well 
knew/ in points of social conduct. And as Eobert watched him, 
his thonlrnts flew back again to the library, to this man’s past, to 
all thait those eyes had seen and those hands had touched. He 
lelt already a mysterious, almost a yearning, sense of acquaint- 
ance with Hie b^ng who had just received him with such chill- 
ing, such unexpected, indifference. 

^he squire’s manners, no doubt, were notorious, but even so, 
his reception of the new rector of the parish, the son of a man 
intimately connected for years with the place, and withahk 
father, and to whom he had himself shown what was for him 
considerable civility by lettej and message, was sufficiently 
startling. 

Eobert, however, had no time to speculate on the causes of 
it, for Mrs, Darcy, released from Mr.^Wynnstay, threw herself 
with glee on to her longed-for prey, the young and interesting- 
looking rector. First of all she cross-examined him as to his 
literary employments, and when by dint of much questioning 
she had forced particulars from him, Eobert’s moutn twitched 
as he watched her scuttling away from the subject, seized 
•evidently with internal terrors lest she should have precipi- 
tated herself beyond hope of rescue into the jaws of the sixth 
century. Then with a view to regaining the lead and oi)ening 
anothw and more promisii^ vein, she asxed him his opinion ol 
Lady ^Iden^s last novel, Love in a Marsh ; and when he con- 
fes^ ignorance she paused a moment, fork in hand, her small 
wnnklw face looking almost as bewildered as when, three 
minutes before, her rashness had well-nigh brought her face 
to face with Gr^ory of Tours as a topic of conversation^ 

; But she wmnot daunted long. With little airs and bndfings 
mfinitely . diverting, she exchanged inquiry for the most be- 
^iling oonfldenoe. She could appreciate ‘ clever men,’ she said, 
pr im-Hshe too^-was literary. Did Mr. Elsmere know — this 
in a hurtled whisper, with sidelong glances to see that Mr. 
W^i^stny was safely occupied with Eose, and the squire with 
Lady Ohar^tte — that she had once written a novel ? 

_ Eol^i^who had been posted up in many things concerning 
the, nejghbouirhood by Lady Helen Varley, could answer most 
truly that he had. Whereupon Mrs. Darcy beamed all over. 

Ah l bfUtyou haven’t read it,* she said r^etfully. ‘ It was 
When L was Honour, you know. No Maid of Honour 

^ novel before. It was quite an event. Dear 
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Prince Albert borrowed a copy of me one night to reiuJ 
I have it still, with the pa^ turned down where he liraMiffi' 
She hesitated. *It was only hi the second chapter/ - 

last with a fine truthfulness, ‘but you know he wasr SO' h^^ 
all the Queen's work to do, of course, besides his nwxi*^H)^r 
man!' 

Robert implored her to lend him the work, and^MH 
with blushes which made her more weird than eyer^' oon<. 
sented. ^ ; 

Then there was a pause, filled by an acid altercation 
3jady Charlotte and her husband, who had not found Ri^' 4s 
grateful for his attentions as, in his opinion, a pink wd^wtdte 
nobody at a country dinner-party ought to be, and wai glad el 
the diversion afforded him by some aggressive remark 
wife. He and she difiered on three main points— polMaSj "fee 
decoration of their London house, Mr. Wynnstay twng *a lover 
of Louis Quinze, and Lady Charlotte a preacher of Mortmy Bmd 
the Composition of their dinner-parties. Lady Charlott^ kitiie 

S ursuit of amusement and notoriety, was fond of flooding the 
omestio hearth with all the people possessed of any sort of a 
name for ^ny sort of a reason m London. Mr. Wvnhstay 
loathed such promiscuity ; and the company in which m4 >wim 
compelled him to drink jfiis wine had seriously soured a «mall 
irritable Conservative with more family pride than either nparves 
or digestion. ’ n, 

During the whole passage of arms, Mrs. Darcy watched Ms- 
mere^ cat-and-mouse fashion, with a further confidence bitiming 
within her, and as soon as there was once more a general hurst 
of talk, she pounced upon him afresh. Would he like to know* 
that after thirty years sne h|id just finished her $ec(md hovel, 
unbeknown to her brother— as she mentioned him fee littlelace 
darkened, took a strange bitterness — and it was just abemt to 
be entrusted to the post and a publisher ? ^ ^ « 

Robert was all interest, of course, and inquired fee subject 
Mrs. Darcy expanded still more— could, in fact, have hugg^ 
him. But, just as she was launching into the plot a feou^t, 
appar^tly a scruple of conscience, struck her. 

‘Do you remember,' she began, looking at him a little darkly, 
askance, ‘what I said about my hobbies the other dayf Now, 
Mr. Elsmere, will you tell me — don’t mind me — don’t polite 

— ^have you ever heard people tell stories of me? Haire: you 
ever, for instance, heard them call nje a—a— tuft-huntarl? ^ 
‘Never I ' said Robert heartily. 

‘They might,' she said, sighing. ‘I am a tuft-hunter, 1 can’t 
help it. And yet we are a good family, you know. I fmppose 
it was feat year at Court, and that horrid Warham 
Twenty years in a cathedral town— and a very /t^iZe?4pfe!edr^^ 
town, after Windsor, and Buckingham Palace^ 

Melbourne! Eveiy year I came up to towjx 
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died— ‘lay husband knew I should. It was the 
Eesh, and the devil, of course, but it couldn’t be 
hefa^ Sut now,^ and she looked plaintively at her companion, 
challenging him to a candid reply : ‘ You would be 
ini-^resting. wouldn’t you, to tell the truth, if you had a 
handle to your name ? ’ 

/ Imjjaeasurably,’ cried Eobert, stifling his laughter with 
immense difficulty, as he saw she had no inclination to laugh. 

‘Well, yes, you know. But it isn’t right;’ and again she 
sigh^ ‘.^d BO I have been writing this novel just for that. 
It is called— what do you think ?f-‘‘ Mr. Jones.” Mr. Jones is 
my hwo— it’s so good for me, you know, to think about a Mr, 
Jones.’ . . 

She looked beamingly at him. ‘It must be indeed ! Have 
you endowed him with every virtue ? ’ 

‘Oh yes, and in the end, you know — ’ and she bent forward 
eagerly — ‘it all comes right. His father didn’t die in Brazil 

without children after all, and the title ’ • 

‘ What 1 ’ cried Eobert, ‘ so he wasnH Mr. Jones 1 ’ 


Mrs. Datcy looked a little conscious. 

.‘Well, no,^ she said guiltuv, ‘not just at the Jihd. But it 
doesn’t matter — not to the story.’ 

Eobert shook his head, with a look of protest as admonitory 
as he could make it, which evoked in her an answering expres- 
sion of anxiety. But just at that moment a loud wave of con- 
versation and of laughter seemed to sweep down upon them 
from the other end of the table, and their little private eddy 
was eflfaced. The squire had been telling an anecdote, and his 
^ clerical neighbours had been laughing at it. 

‘ Ah I ’ cried Mr. LongstafTe, throwing himself back in his 
chair with a chuckle, ‘ that was an Archbishop worth having ! ’ 
‘A curious story,’ said Mr. Bickerton, benevolently, the point 
of it, however, to tell the truth, not being altogether clear to 
him. It seemed to Eobert that the squiree keen eye, as he sat 
looking down the tables with his large nervous hands clasped 
before nim, was specially fixed upon himself. * 

^ ‘ May we hear the story ? ’ he said, bending forward. Catherine, 
faintly smiling in her corner beside the host, was loo£:ing a 
little fiudlied and moved out of her ordinary quiet. 

‘It. is amatory of Archbishop Manners Sutton,’ said Mr. 
Wendover, in his dry nasal voice. ‘ You probably know it, Mr. 
Elsmere. . After Bishop^ Heber’s consecration to the See of 
Calcutta, it fell to the .^chbishop to make a valedictory speecli, 
in the course of the luncheon at Lambeth which followed the 


^remony. “I have very little advice to give you as to your 
fut^iimrcer^” he said to the young bishop, “ but all that ex- 
perience has given me I hand on ♦to you. Place before your 
two precepts, and two only. One is, Preach the Gosp^ ; 
and ime other down enthudasm I ” ’ 

There wan a sudden gleam of steely animation in the squire’s 
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look as he told Us story, his eye all the while 
Behert divined iti a moment tlmt the story had beoii 
his special benefit, and that in some unexplained tumj 
tions between him and the squire were already 
smiled a little with faint politeness, and falling ba^ 
place made no comment on the squire’s anecdote; 
Charlotte’s eyeglass, having adjusted itself for a 
distant figure of the rector, with regard to whom she had^lMtEl! 
asking Dr. Meyrick for particulars, quite unmindful 
erine’s neighbourhood, turned back again towards the squiiWi^ii if 
‘An unblushing old worldljng, I should call your 
slie said briskly. ‘And a very good thing for him that lie Ixfiw 
when he did. Our modern good people would have diifited 
apron for him.’ v 

Lady Charlotte prided herself on these vigorous 
speech, and the squire’s neighbourhood generally called 
unusual crop of them. The squire was still sitting with lli« 
hands^pn the table, his great brows bent, surveying his ^^ssts. 

‘ Oh, of course all the sensible men are dead 1 ’ he said iiidil* 
ferently. ‘ But that is a pet saying of mine — the ^uro^ of 
England in Vi^nutshell.’ ; ^ . 

Robert flushed, and after a moment’s hesitation bent for^iljd. 
‘What do you suppose,’ he asked quietly, ‘your 
meant, Mr. Wendover, bjr enthusiasm? Nonconfarmitfl^ J 
imagine.’ ! ,> 

‘Oh, very possibly ! ’ and again Robert found the hawlc<^l9ee 
glance concentrated on himselr. ‘ But I lil; 3 to give his remark 
a much wider extension. One may make it a n^xim of general 
experience, and take it as fitting all the fools with a mieskiii 
who have teased our generation — all your King8le3^ 
Maurices, and Ruskins— every one bent upon making any 
of aimless commotion, which may serve him both as an inv^sia^ 
ment for the next world, and an advertisement for this.’ 

‘Upon my word, squire,’ said Lady Charlotte, ‘I hope ywi 
doi^’t expect Mr, Elsmere to agree with you V - 

Mr. Wendover made her a little bow. 

‘ I have very little sanguineness of any sort in my compOCdItcm,’ 
he said dKly. 

‘I should like to know,’ said Robert, taking no notice qf 
by -play; ‘I should like to know, Mr. Wendover, leavip^^^ihe 
Archbishop out of count, what you understand ny tMs^ 
enthusiasm in this maxim of yours ?’ . . ; 

‘An excellent manner,’ thought Laay Charlotte, who^fosi^^idl 
her noisipess, was an extremely shrewd woman, ‘an 
manner and an unprovoked attack.’ ' a 

Catherine’s trained eye, however, had detected in 

Robert’s look and bearing which were lost on Lady Ohmiitlfe, 
and which made her look nervously on. As to the Ibe 

table, they had all fallen to watching the ‘brec^’ betweeil* 
new rector and thiSir host with a go(S deal of cnirioeity. * 
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paused a moment before replfinff,--* 

>^vEll^u not easy to put it tersely/ he said at last ; ‘but I may 
as the mania tor mending the roof of your 
.neighbour with straw tom off the roof of your left? 
meaghb^ ; the custom, in short, of robbing Peter to 

^***^^6©isely,‘ said Mr. Wynnstay warmly; ‘all the ridiculous 
nostrums of the last fifty years — you have hit them off 
eaaiaily^> Sometimes you rob more and propitiate less; some- 
times ;yoit rob less and propitiate more. But the principle is 
always itiie same.’ And mindful 9f all those intolerable even- 
ings, when the^ same Radical nostrums had been forced down 
his woat at his own table, he threw a pujmacious look at his 
wife, who smiled back serenely in reply. There is small redress 
Wm for these things, when out of the common household 
stock the wife possesses most of the money, and a vast propor- 
tion of the brams. 

‘ And tho cynic takes pleasure in observing,’ interrupt^ the 
8(|uire, ‘that the man who effects the change of balance does it 
in the loftiest manner, and profits in the vulgarest way. Other 
trades may fail. The agitator is always sure of Ai>/narket.’ 

He spoke with a harsh contemptuous insistence which was 
gradually setting every nerve in Robert’s body tingling. He 
bent fcH^ard again, his long thin* frame and boyish bri^ht- 
complexioned face making an effective contrast to the squme’s 
bronzed and wrinkled squareness. 

‘ Oh, if you and Mr. Wynnstay are prepared to draw an 
indictment a^inst your generation and all its works, I have no 
more to say^’ he said, smiling still, though his voice had risen a 
li^e in ^ite of himself. ‘I should be content to withdraw 
with my Burke into the majority. I imagined your attack on 
enthusiasm had a narrower scope, but if it is to be made 
gnon^^ua with social progress i ^ve up. The subject is too 

hesutated. Mr. Wynnstay was studying him with some- 
what insolent coolness ; Lady Charlotte’s eyeglass never 
wavered from his face, and he felt through every fibre the 
tender timid admonitions of his wife’s eyes. ’ 

‘ However,’ he went on after an inst§,nt, ‘ I imagine that we 
shou^ find it difi^cult anyhow to discover common ground. I 
regard your Ajchbishop’s maxim, Mr. Wendover,’ and his tone 
quickened i^d grew louder, ‘ as first of all a contradiction in 
teirms ; i^nd in the next ^lace, to me, almost all enthusiasms are 

are one of those people, I see,’ returned Mr. Wendover, 
efter ^ pause, with the same nasal emphasis and the same 
‘who imagine we owe civilisation to the heart: that 
ujankiiSl Im/elt its way — ^literally. The school of the majority, 
^c^rse— I adigit it amply. I, on the other hand, am with the 
benighted ipfoority who believe that the woiid, so far as it has 
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Uv^ to any purpose, has lived by the 4«ad[/ and ^ #^i*^**^ 
noun at Robert scornfully. ‘But I am quite aurar^ thMlK^ 
vwld of claptrap the philosopher gets all the kidcs, ikul 
philanthropists, to give them their own label, all the hal^ gkigl^ ? 

The impassive tone had gradually warmed to n heat tMih 
was unmistakable. Lady Charlotte looked on with inerehsiif^ 
relish. To her all society was a comedy played for her 
tainment, and she detected something more dramatic than tttoAl 
in the juxtaposition of these two men. That yom^ iMtir 
might be worth looking after. The dinners in Martm l^treet 
were alarmingly in want of fresh blood. As for poor Mk 
Bickerton, he had begun to talk hastily to Catherine, wr^ a 
sense of something tumbling about his ears ; while Mr, 
staife, eyeglass in hand, surveyed the table with a distincit e^^ie. 
of pleasurable entertainment. He had not seen much of Eteiet^ 
yet, but it was as clear as daylight that the man was a fb^ebrsai^ 
and should be kept in order. ^ ^ 

Meanwhile there was a pause between the two main disput- 
ants ; the storm-clouds were deepening outside, and rain 
begun to patter on the windows. ^ Mrs. Darcy was juSt 
attention tok-he weather when the squire unexpecteoiy rOtiinma 
to the charge. 

‘The one necessa^. thing in life,* he said, turning^ to Jjady 
Charlotte, a slight irritating smile playing round his strOtig 
mouth, ‘is — not to be duped. Put too much faith in theSO toe 
things the altruists talk of, and you arrive one day at the^ Con- 
dition of Louis XIV. after the battle of Ramilhes : “Dicu a 
done oubli^ tout ce que j’ai fait pour lui ? ” Read your Renan : 
remind yourself at every turn that it is q^uite possible altOr w 
the egotist Tnay turn out to be in the rignt of it, and you ^11 
find at any rate that the world gets on excellently well withtot 
your blundering efforts to set it straight. And so we get b4ck 
to the ArchbiSiop’s maxim — adapted, no doubt, to En^^h 
requirement^* and he shrugged his great shoulders expressivMy : 
‘Pace Mr. Elsmere, of course, and the rest of our clerical 
friends ! * 

Agc-iiir he looked down the table, and the strident voice 
sounded harsher than ever as it rose above the sudden nclse 
of the storm outside. * Robertas bright eyes were fixed' to the 
squire, and before Mr. Wendover stopped Catherine c<niid^^see 
the words of reply trembling on his lips. 

‘ I am well content,* he said, with ^ curious dry inttostl# of 
tone. ‘I give you your Renan. Only leave us poor dupei'tor 
illusions. We will not quarrel with the division. With yptt 
the cynics of history ; with us all the “ scomers of the grtond *’ 
from the world*s beginning until now ! * ^ ■ 

The squire make a quick impatient movement. 
stay looked significantly at his wife, Ivho dro|^)Cd eye- 
glass with a little irrepressible smile. ^ ^ ^ 

As for Robert, leaning forward with hastened breii^ it 
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t0 h^m that his eyes and the sqtdre’s crossed like swords. 
In Eobert^s mind there had arisen a sudden passion of an- 
Before his eyes there was a vision or a child in a 


room) struggling with mortal disease, imposed upon her^ 
aJhehotly reminded himself, by this man’s culpable neglect, 
The dinner-party, the splendour of the room, the conversation, 
excited a kind of dis^st in him. If it were not for Catherine’s 
f«w^ opposite, he could hardly have maintained his self 
obntrol 

Mra Darcy, a little bewildered, and feeling that things were 
not gomg particularly well. thou|^ht it best to interfere. 


bending over to Mr. Wynnstay^ ‘to the French priests who 
came to see us last winter in Pans. They never minded a bit — 
they used to laugh. “ Monsieur votre fr^re, madame, c’est un 
hpmme qui a trop lu,” they would say to me when I gave them 
their coffee. Oh, they were such dears, those old priests ? Roger 
said they had great hopes of me.’ 

The chatter was welcome, the conversation b^ke up. The 
squire turned to Lady Charlotte, and Rose to Laitgham. 

‘Why didn’t you support Robert?’ she said to him, impul- 
sively, with a dissatisfied face. »‘He was alone, against the 
table!’ 

.‘What good should I have done him ? ’ he asked, with a shftig. 
‘And pray, my lady confessor, what enthusiasms do you suspect 
me of r 

He looked at her intently. It seemed to her they were by the 
gate again — ^the touch of his lips on her hand. She turned from 
him hastily to stoop for her fan which had slipped away. It 
was only. (Jatherine who, for her annoyance, saw the scarlet flush 
leap into the fair face. An instant later Mrs. Darcy had given 
the signal. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

After dinner Lady Charlotte fixed herself at first on Catherine, 
v^se quiet dignity during the somewliat tr^dng ordeal of the 
dinner bad impressed her, but a few minutes^ talk produced in 
her tliOi conviction that without a good deal of pains — and why 
should a Londoner, accustomed to the cream of things, take 
pains with a country clergyman’s wife ? — she was not likely to 
gjst much out of her. Her appearance promised more, Lady 
Charlotte thought, than her conversation justified, and she 
looked about for easier game. 

_ ^^eiybuMr. Elsmere’s sister?^ said a loud voice over Rose’s 
need ; and R(jse, who had been turning over an illustrated book, 
wh a ifiind wholly detached from it, looked up to see Lady 
Charlotte’s massive form standing over her. 
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*ko, his sister-in-law/ said Bosa flnd ^' hi 
tor lisay Charlotte was distinctly fomidablft 
" * Hum/ said her questioner, depositing herse 
never saw two sisters more unlike. You have got 
mentative brother-in-law.' 

Bose said nothing, partly from awkwardness^ 
risi^ antagonism. 

*l5id you agree with him ?' asked Lady Charlotte 
her glass ana remorselessly studying every detail 
dress, its ornaments, and the slipper^ feet peeping out1 
it, ‘ , ; 

‘Entirely,' said Bose fearlessly, looking her full in toe 1 , ^ 

‘ And what can you know about it^ I wonder ? Hovvevw^jyOtt 
are on the right side. It is the fashion nowadays to l^vO ' 
thusiasms. I suppose you muddle about among the poQr 
other people 1 ' / Vj 

‘I know nothing about the poor,' said Bose. ‘ ^ 

‘Ohj^then, I suppose vou feel yourself effective enodgl|i| Itl 
some other line?' said the other coolly. ‘What is 
tennis, or private theatricals, or — hem — prettiness 7 ' And again 
the eyeglass ^ent up. , „ , • 

‘Whichever you like,' said Bose calmly, the scarlet on %er 
cheek deepening, while she resolutely reopened her boot, 
manner of the other had quite effaced in her all that sense OjE 
obligation, as from the young to the old, which she had bfi^ 
very carefully brought up in. Never had she beheld su(ih , fitk 
extraordinary woman. ; 

‘Don't read,' said Ladv Charlotte complacently, ‘Loot nt 
me. It's your duty to talk to me, you know ; and 1 won't niti|t6 
myself any more disagreeable than I can help. ‘ I generill!^ 
make myself disagreeable, and yet, after all, there are a 
many people who like me.' ^ r" 

Bose turned a countenance rippling with suppressed 
on her companion. Lady Charlotte had a large fair faoo, 'ij^h 
a great deal of nose and chin, and an“ erection of la^ ifihd 
feathers on her head that seemed in excellent keeping with the 
masterfeiLpmphasis of those features. Her eyes stared frankly 
and unblushingly at the world, only softened at intervals 
glasses which were so used as to make them a most 
iwjunct of her conversation. Socially, she was absolutely ^ 
of weakness or of shame. She found society extremely 
ing, and she always struck straight for ^he desirable th’ 
it, making short work of all those delicate tentative l 
of acquaintanceship by which men and women ordinS_ 
themselves. Bose's brilliant vivacious beauty had ckdii 
eye at dinner ; she adored beauty as she adored anytM^ Y 
tive, and she always took ^ queer pleasure in bullying 
into a girl's liking. It is a great thing to be persuaded’ 
bottom you have a good heart. Lady Charlotte wa» so1| 
maded, and allowed herself many things in oonsequ^dd:’ ^ " 







« / said Bose dewiurely. *WaM » 

this is r 

T^<^iaj|^^i|td tM>Ofleiise ! I don^t want to talk about the house, 
t «iU» death of it. And if your people live in the parish, 

lireTOO. I tetum to my question. Come, tell me, what is 
your parti<^ar line in life ? i am sure you have one. by your 


giije, IToi had better tell me ; it will do you no harm. 

Lady Charlotte settled herself comfortably on the sofa, and 
Besa i^h^^that there was no chance of escaping her tormentor, 
felther epirits rise to an encounter. 

‘ Evilly — ]^dy Charlotte — ’ and she looked down, and then 
up, wi^ a feign^ bashfulness — ‘ I — I — play a little.’ 

^Htiinph ! * said her questioner again, rather disconcerted by 
tiie obvious^ missishness of the answer. * You do, do you 1 
More’s the pity. No woman who respects herself ought to play 
the piaiio nowadays. A professional told me the other day thfiffc 
untu nineteen-twentieths of the profession were strung up, 
there would be no chance for the rest ; and as for aiu^teurs, 
there is simply no room for them whatever. I can’t conceive 
anything more passi than amateur pianoforte playing ! ’ 

. ‘I don’t play the piano/ said Rose meekly. 

‘What— the fashionable instrument, the banjo?’ laughed 
Lady Charlotte. * That would be really striking.’ 

Rose was silent again, the corhers of her mouth twitch- 


mg. 

‘Mrs. Darcy,’ said her neighbour, raising her voice, ‘this 
young lady tells me she plays something ; wliat is it ? ’ 

Mrs. Darcy looked in a rather helpless way at Catherina 
She was dreadfully afraid of Lady Charlotte. 

Catherine, with a curious reluctance, gave the required infor- 
mation ; and then Lady Charlotte insisted that the violin should 
be sent for, as it had not been brought. 

‘ WJio accompanies you ? ’ she inquired of Rose. 

* Mr, Langham plays very well,’ said Rose indifferently. 

Lady Charlotte raised her eyebrows. ‘ That dark, Byronic- 
loqjdng creature who came with you ? I should not have im- 
agined him capable of anything sociable. Letitia, shall I send 
my maid to the rectoiw, or can you spare a man ? ’ ' “ ^ 

Mr8.>paJ*cy hurriedly gave orders, and Rose, inwardly furioua 
was obHged to submit. Then Lady Charlotte, having gained 
her point, and secured a certain amount of diversion for the 
eyenmgjj lay back on the sofa, used her fan, and yawned till the 


When jthey came in, the precious violin which Rose never 
trusted to any other hands but her own without trepidation had 
just agrived, and its owner, more erect than usual, because more 
^rvou|8, was trying to prop up a dilapidated music-stand which 
wa Da^y jhad unearthed for her. As Langham came in|«fshe 
beckoned to him. 

Do yoii see r she said to him impatiently, ‘ they have made 
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me 'i^y. Will you aocompany mei lam very sony^ 
is no one else/ ^ ^ ^ 

If there was one thing Langham loathed on fais 
it was any sort of performance in public. But thehattsnlie^^ 
look which accompanied her last words showed that 
it, and he did his best to be amiable. " 

‘I am altogether at your service,’ he said, sitting dofimivritt 
resimation. 

‘ It is all that tiresome woman, Lady Charlotte Wymil^tay/ 
she whispered to him behind the music-stand. ^1 never sair 
such a person in my life/ , . , 

‘Macaulay’s Lady Holland without the brains,’ suggested 
Langham with languid vindictiveness as he gave her the 

Meanwhile Mr. Wynnstay and the squire sauntered in td«>. 
gether. 

‘ A village Norman-N^ruda ? ’ whispered the guest to Hie host. 
The squire shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Hush ! ’ said Lady Charlotte, looking severely at her husband* 
Mr. Wynnstay’s smile instantly disappeared ; he leant againtt 
the doorway and stared sulkily at^the ceiling. Then the musi- 
cians began*, i* on some Hungarian melodies put together by. a 
younger rival of Brahms. They had not played twenty wars 
before the attention of every one in the room was more or tess 
seized — unless we except M^r. Bickerton, whose children, good 
soul, were all down with some infantile ailment or other,, and 
who was employed in furtively watching the clock all the time 
to see when it would be decent to order ronnd the pony-carriage 
which would take him back to his pale overweighted spouse; 

First came wild snatches of march music, primitive, savage, 
non-European ; then a waltz of the lightest, maddest rhythm, 
broken here and there by strange barbaric clashes ; then a song, 
plaintive and clinging, rich in the subtlest shades and melan- 
cholies of modern feeling. 

‘ Ah, but excellent I ’ said Lady Charlotte once, under her 
breath, at a pause ; ‘ and what entrain — »what beauty 1 ’ 

For Rose’s figure was standing thrown out against the duHcy 
blue o^tjjg tapestried walls, and from that delicate relief every 
curve, every grace, each tint — hair and cheek and gleaming arjB 
gainea an enchanting picture-like distinctness. There was lessa* 
mine at her waist and among the gold of her hair : the ory^ls 
on her neck, and on the little shoe thrown forward beyond 
dresa caught the lamplight. ^ 

‘How can that man play with her hnd not fall in 
her ? ’ thought Lady Charlotte to herself, with a sigh, per^ps* 
for her own youth. ‘ He looks cool enough, however ; the tyj^ical 
don with his nose in the air ! ’ i, \ ; v 

Then the slow .passionate^ sweetness of the music swept her 
away with it, she being in her way a connoisseur, and she Oeased 
to speculate. When the sounds ceased there w|ts silence foif 
moment. Mrs. Darcy, who had a piano in her «itt^g#l^m 
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atantMiaed every momiag wiih. her tin;f rheumatie 
gfeger®, and who had, as we know, strange little veins of senti- 
all about her^ stared at Kose with open mouth. 

Perhaps it was then for the hrst time that, 
tmiehed %y tfcds publici^, this contagion of other people^s feel- 
ing, Catherine realised fully against what a depth of stream she 
ibaeai building her useless barriers. 

‘ More 1 more r cried Lady Charlotte. 

' l?he whole room seconded the demand save the squire and 
Mr. Mcberton. They withdrew together into a distant oriel. 
Robert, who was delighted with his little sister-in-law’s success, 
went stniling to talk of it to Mrs. Darcy, while Catherine with 
a gentle coldness answered Mr. Longstaffe’s questions on the 
•same theme. 

‘ Shall we ? ' said Rose, panting a little, but radiant, looking 
down on her companion. 

* Command me 1’ he said, his grave lips slightly smiling, his 
eyes taking injthe same vision that had charmed Lady Charlotte’s. 
What a ‘ child of grace and genius ! ^ 

‘ But do you like it ? ’ she j)ersisted. 

. * Like ite—Hke accompanying your playing 1 ’ 

‘Oh noP — impatiently; ‘showing off, I mean. I am quite 
rea^ to stop.’ 

‘Go on ; go on !’ he said, laying nis finger on the A. ‘You 
have driven all my mauvaise honte away. I have not heard you 
pW so splendidly yet.’ 

She flushed all over. ‘ Then we will go on,’ she said briefly. 
So th^ plunged again into an Andante and Scherzo of Beeth- 
oven. How the girl threw herself into it, bringing out the 
wailing love-song of the Andante, the dainty tripping mirth of 
the Scherzo, in a way which set every nerve in Langham vibrat- 
ing ! Yet the art or it was wholly unconscious. The music was 
the mere natural voice of her inmost self. A comparison full of 
excitement was going on in that self between her first impres- 
sions of the man beside* her, and her consciousness of him, as he 
seemed, to-night, human, sympathetic, kind. A blissful sense of 
a mission filled the young silly soul. Like David^ ,^1)® "was 
pittii^ herself and her gift against those dark powers which 
may invade and paralyse a life. 

After the shouts of applause at the end had yielded to a burst 
of talk, in the midst of which Lady Charlotte, with exquisite 
infelicity^ might have bepn heard laying down the law to Cath- 
erine as to how her sister’s remarkable musical powers might be 
best perfected, Langham turned to his companion, — 

‘ Do you know that for years I have enjoyed nothing so much 
as theifloausic of the last two days 1 ’ 

^ His black eyes shone upon her> transfused with something 
infinitely soft and friendly. She smiled, ‘ How little I ima- 
gined that first evening that you cared for music ! ’ 

about anything else worth caring for?’ he asked her, 
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lattgfaing, trat 'with always little ihelaaeh<^ 

if yon like,’ she said, •with a shrug of her "white 
‘1 believe you talked to Catherine the whole of 


‘1 believe you talked to Catherine the whole of the fil^Wtjiii 
when you weren^t reading Hamlet in the comfti?', li1i©il!trlS 
arrangements for women’s education at Oxford.’ ' ,f 

* Could I have found a more respectable subject t ' ii6 inailtll 
of her. ^ 


‘The adjective is excellent,’ she said with a little buobf 
put her violin into its case. ‘If I remember right, 
and I felt it personal. None of us were ever educated, 
in arithmetic, sewing, English history, the Catechisni,^ sokl 
Paradise Lost I taught myself French at seventeen, bfidaiitte 
one Moli^re wrote plays in it, and German because of 
But they are my French and my German. I wouldu*t 
anybody else to steal them 1 ’ ■ * • 

Langham was silent, watching the movements of the 
agile (Sngers. 

‘ I wonder,’ he said at last, slowly, ‘ when I shall play Miidi 
Beethoven again ? ’ ^ 

‘ To-morfow morning if you have a conscience,’ she sai4 drily ; 
‘we murdered one or two passages in fine style.’ 

He looked at her, startled. ‘But I go by the morning train !’ 
There was an instant’s silence. Then the violin case shut with 


a snap. 

‘ I thought it was to be Saturday,’ she said abruptly. '> 
*No,’ he answered with a sigh, ‘it f/as. always Friday. There 
is a meeting in London I must get to to-morrow aftemookn.* 

‘ Then we shan’t finish these Hungarian duets,’ she sidd elcmiy, 
turning away from him to collect some music on the piano. 

Suddenly a sense of the difierence between the week b^ind 
him, with all its ups and downs, its quarrels, its its 

moments of delightful intimity, of artistic freedom and pleMire, 
and those threadbare monotonous weeks into which hi6w^ to 
slip back on the morrow, awoke in h^m a mad inconsequent 
sting of disgust, of self-pity. . ^ % 

‘ Npj^e ^hall finish nothing,’ he said in a voice which Only ehe 
could hear^ his hands lying on the keys ; ‘ there are some whose 
destiny it is never to finish — never to have enough — ^to ieav4 the 
feast on the table, and all the edges of life ragged 1 ’ 

Her lips trembled. They were far away, in the vast room, 
from the group Lady Charlotte was lecturing. Her nerves were 
all unsteady with music and feeling, aW the face looking down 
on him had grown pale. 

‘We make our own destiny,’ she said impatiently.- ' < 
choose. It is all our own doing. Perhaps destiny begi|M| things 
—friendship, for instance but afterwards it is absurd toitalk 
of anything but ourseHes. We keep our friends, our dhunoes, 
our-— our joys,’ she went on hurriedly, trying cbsperatiilij to 
l^oralise, ‘ or we throw them away wilfully, because weoMOse.’ 
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' .wore riveted on each other. 

^ ^JRot “TOfully,* he «aid under his breath, ‘But — ^no matteri 
,ialK^,TOU at your word, Miss Levbum? Wretched 
llmt 1 am, whom even Kobert’s charity despairs of: 
hayeXia^l^B a friend 1 Can I keep her ? ’ 

Extraordinaiy spell of the dark effeminate face — of its raye 
;iThe forgot all pride, all discretion. ‘Try,* she 
whispered, and as his hand, stretching along the keyboard, in- 
stinotiveiy felt for hers, for one instant — and another, and 
anoth^f^^® go-ve it to him. 

.‘ Alberts come here ! ’ exclaimed Ihady Charlotte, beckoning to 
her husba^; and Albert, though with a bad grace, obeyed. 
^Just go and ask that girl to come and talk to m^ will you? 
on earth didn’t you make friends with her at dinner ?’ 

The hustmnd made some irritable answer, and the wife 
lauded* ^ 

‘Just like you ! ’ she said, with a good humour which seemed 
to him solely caused by the fact of his non-success with the 
beauty at table. ‘You alwhys expect to kill at the first stroke. 
I mean to take her in tow. Oro and bring her here.’/ 

Mr. Wynnstay sauntered off with as much dignity as his 
stature was capable of. He found Hose tying up her music at 
one end of the piano, while LanghaiA was preparing to shut up 
the keyboard. 

There was something appeasing in the girl’s handsomeness. 
Mr. Wynnstay laid down his airs, paid her various compliments, 
and lea her oif to Lady* Charlotte. 

Langham stood by the piano, lost in a kind of miserable 
dream. Mrs. Darcy fluttered up to him. 

‘Oh, Mr. Langham, you play so beautifully/ Do play a 
solo I ’ 

^ subsided on to the music -bench obediently. On any 
ordinary occasion tortures could not have induced him to per- 
form in e room full of ^strangers. He had far too lively and 
fastidious a sense of the futility of the amateur. 

But he played — what, he knew not. Nobody listened but 
ws. Darcyi who sat lost in an armchair a little way off, j%r tiny 
foot beating time. Hose stopped talking, started, tried to listen. 
But La(^ Charlotte had had enough music, and so had Mr. 
Longstaffe, who was endeavouring to joke himself into the good 
graces cf^tho Duke of Sedbergh’s sister. The din of conversa- 
tion Irose at the challenge? of the piano, and Langham was soon 
overcrowded. 

Murically, it was perhaps as well, for the player’s inward 
ao great, that wat his hands did he hardly knew or 
He felt himself the greatest criminal unhung. Sud- 
all that wilful mist of ‘epicurean feeling whicli 
PW^’<^®iwraTOing him, there had pierced a sharp illumining 
wia A giri^ eyes aglow with joy, witb hope, with tender* 
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Bliss. In the name of Heaven, what had this growing d6gMil|i^3r 
of ©very moral muscle led him to now ? What 1 smfle aaod 
and smile — and be a villain all the time ? What I enoroSjo^m 
a young life, like some creeping parasitic growti^ takbg’ ijL 
able to give nothing in return — not even one genumO 
genuine passion ? Go philandering on till a child of nineteehltlkm^ 
you her warm impulsive heart, may on her imagination, 

a , safe all the while in tlie renection that by the next daSy^ydh 
be far away, and her task and yours will be alike to fcatort l 
He shrinks from himself as one shrinks from a man oapal^'^ 
injuring anything weak and helpless. To despise the wojitfs 
social code, and then to fall conspicuously below its simplest 
articles | to aim at being pure intelligence, pure 
rationality, and not even to succeed in being a gentlemaim,^ 
the poor commonplace world understands it ! Oh, to fall at iter 
feet, and ask her pardon before parting for ever ! ■ But no^-^o 
more posing ; no more dramatising. How can he get away most 
quietly — make least sign ? The tliought of that walk home in 
the darkness fills him with a passion of irritable impatience* 


‘ Look aHhat Eomney, Mr. Elsmere ; just look at it ! ' cried Dr. 
Meyrick excitedly; ‘did you ever see anything finer? liere 
was one of those London dealer fellows down here last summer 
offered the squire four thousand pounds down on the nail 
for it.' -t 

In this way Meyrick had been taking Robert round the draw- 
ing-room,^ doing the honours of every stick and stone in it, his 
eyeglass in his eye, his thin old face shining with pride over the 
nendover possessions. And so the two gradually neared the 
oriel where the squire and Mr. Bickerton were standing. 

Robert was in twenty minds as to any further convenMition 
with the squire. After the ladies had gone, while every nervedn 
him was still tingling with anger, he had done his best to keep up 
indifferent talk on local matters with Mr. Bickerton. Inwardly 
he was asking himself whether lie should ever sit at the scj^Ire^s 
table and eat his bread again. It seemed to him that they had 
had a^ipush which would be difficult to forget. And as sat 
there before the squire's wine, hot with righteous heat, aH to 

r 'evances against the man and the landlord crowded upon hiiii. 

fig for intellectual eminence if it make a man oppress his 
inferiors and bully his equals ! 

But as the minutes passed on, thQ rector had cooled down. 
The sweet, placable, scrupulous nature began to blame itself . 
‘What, play your cards so badly, give up the gam© so n^Uyi 
the very first round? Nonsense! Patience and try 
There must be some cause in the background. No need Id be 
white-livered, but every need, in the case of sudh a 
squire, to take no hasty needless offence.' ' ' ' 

So he had cooled and cooled, and now herejver© Moyrldewd 
h© close to the squire and his companion. The 
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discussing some cases of common 
eii^itasiii?© tmt had just taken place in the neighbourhood. 
, ii^^ a moment, then struck in. Presently, when 

diat dropped, he began to express to the squire liis pleasure 
in tihe ¥Se the library. His manner was excellent, courtesy 
itself but without any trace of effusion, 
r fl believe,^ he said at last, smiling, ‘my father used to be 
allowed same privileges. If so, it quite accounts for the 
way in which he clung to Murewell’ 

had never the honour of Mr. Edward Elsmere’s acquaint- 
ance,^ said the squire frigidly. ‘ During the time of his occupa- 
tion of the rectory I was not in England.^ 

^ I know* Do you still go much to Germany ? Do you keep 
up your relations with Benin ? ’ 

‘I have not seen Berlin foi^ fifteen years/ said the squire 
briefly, his eyes in their wrinkled sockets fixed sharply on the 
man who ventured to question him about himself, uninvited. 
There was an awkward pause. Then the squire turned cigain 
to Mr. Biokerton. 

‘ Bickerton, have you noticed how many trees that storm of 
last February has brought down at the north-east ccAier of the 
park V 

Robert was inex;^essibly galled lj>y the movement, by the 
words themselves. The squire had not yet addressed a single 
remark of any kind about Murewell to Atm. There was a de- 
liberate intention to exclude implied in this appeal to the man 
who was not the man o£ the place, on such a local point, which 
struck Robert very forcibly. 

• He walked away to where his wife was sitting. 

‘What tim^ is it T whispered Catherine, looking up at him. 
‘Time to go,^ he returned, smiling, but she caught the dis- 
composure in his tone and look at once, and her wifely heart 
rose against the squire. She got up, drawing herself together 
with a gesture that became her, 

‘ Then let us go at once,' she said. ‘ Wliere is Rose ? ' 

A minute later there was a general leave-taking. Oddly 
enough it found the squire in the midst of a conversatin;5y«ritn 
Langnam. As though to show more clearly that it was the 
rector personally who was in his black books, Mr. Wendover 
had alr^dy devoted some cold attention to Catherine both at 
and after dinner, and he had no sooner routed Robert than he 
moved in his slouching away across from* Mr. Bickerton to 
Langham,^ And now, another man altogether, he was talking 
and l^ghing — describing apparently a reception at the French 
Academy*— the epigrams flying, the harsh face all lit up, the 
thin boi^ fingers gesticulating freely. 

, The husband and wife exchanged glances as they stood wait- 
while Lady Charlotte, in her loudest voice, was command^ 
come and see her in London any Thursday after the 
m^Hovember. Robert was very sore. Catherine passion- 
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atdy felt it, and forgetting everything but him^ 

Out with him in the park comforting him. ^ 

‘ What an absurd fuss you have been making aboilltt&llteM| 
Wynnstay exclaimed to his wife as ^e Elsmei« 
room, the squire conducting Catherine with a chiM 
‘ And now, I suppose, you will be having her up in 
making some young fellow who ought to know bet^9err^^|^V]|^ 
love with her. I am told the father was a gram^nariiiiq^^ 
headmaster. Why can^t you leave people where they beStoi|gi|?,' 

‘ I have already pointed out to you,’ Lady Charlotte 
calmly, ‘ that the world has moved on since you were lAiluidbiM 
into it. I can’t keep up class-distinctions 
wise, no doubt, being the devoted wife I am, I might tiy’* 
ever, my dear, wo both have our fancies. You collect 
china with or without a pedigree,’ and she coughed dnlv ; f I 
collect promising young women. On the whole, I thick ^my 
hobby is more beneficial to you than yours is profitable to me^’ 

Mr. Wynnstay was furious. Only a week before he had been 
childishly, shamefully taken in by a Jew curiosity-dealer 
Vienna, to his wife’s huge aim^sement. If looks could have 
crushed iSfer, Lady Charlotte would have been crushed*^ ^ut 
she was far too substantial as she layback in her chairs erne 
large foot crossed over thp other, and, as her husband very Irell 
knew, the better man of the two. He walked away, murmur- 
ing under his moustaclie words that would hardly nave boraae 
publicity, while Lady Charlotte, through her glasses, madc^a 
minute study of a little French portrait hanging somd two 
yards from her. 

Meanwhile the Elsmcre party were stepping' out into the’ 
warm damp of the night. The storm had died away, but J^ji^ft 
Scotch mist of rain filled the air. Everything was 
for a few ghostly glimmerings through the trees pf the |^ve#^; 
and there was a strong sweet smell of wet earth ana 
Rose had drawn the hood of her wateirproof over her heiM% ind 
her face gleamed an indistinct whiteness from its shelteiv, / Oh 
this^figping pulse — this bright glow of expectation ! fipsy hud 
she made this stupid blunder about his going ? Oh» Jt ; ms 
C atherine’s mistake, of course, at the beginning. BmtrfWJiat 
matter ? Here they were in the dark, side hy side, f riend^l now, 
friends always. Catherine should not spoil their la49t*walk 
together. She felt a passionate trusj^ that he would not aliflW it. 

‘Wifie !’ exclaimed Robert, drawing her a Rttle 
you know it has just occurred to me that, as I was going tliMagk 
the park this afternoon by the lower footpath, I ,crossettJ|^s- 
lowe coming away from the house. Of course this is Jaas 
happened ! He has t9ld «his story first. No doubt juit* 

I met him he had been giving the squire a full and 
account — d la Henslowe — of my proceedings ^ngo 
Henslowe lays it on thick — paints with a will. 
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as the meddlesome pragmatical priest 
he me to be ; puts his foot down to begin with; 

tUm It’s as clear as daylight 1 I thought 

that ktttii kad an odd twist of the lip as he passed me.’ • 

a disa^eeable evening will be the worst of it/ said 
CaMteHne proudly. ‘ I imagine, Robert, you can defend yourself 
e^shdt thsiit bad man ? ’ 

‘ He has got the start ; he has no scruples ; and it remains to 
be seen whether the squire has a heart to ^peal to,’ replied the 
youittg rector with sore reflectiveness. ^ Oh, Catherine, have 
you ever thought, wifie, what a business it will be for us if I 
cti/h,^t make friends with that man ? Here we are at his gates — 
all bur people in his power ; the comfort, at any rate, of our 
social life depending on*him. And what a strange, unmanage- 
able, inexplicable being ! ’ 

Eismere^ sighed aloud. Like all quick imaginative natures 
he was easily depressed, and the squire’s sombre figure had for 
the moment darkened his whole horizon. Catherine lai(^ her 
cheek a^inst his arm in the darkness, consoling, remonstrat- 
ing, every other thought lost in her sympathy with Robert’s 
worries. Langham and Rose supped out of her head 7 Elsmere’a 
step had quickened, as it always did when he was excited, and 
she kept up without thinking. 

When liangham found the others had shot ahead in the dark- 
ness, and he and his neighbour were tete-a-tete, despair seized 
him. But for once he showed a sort of dreary presence of mind. 
Suddenly, while the ml beside him was floating in a golden 
dream of filing, he plunged with a stiff deliberation born of his 
’ inner conflict into a discussion of the German system of musical 
training. Rose, startled, made some vague and flippant reply. 
Langham pursued the matter. He had some information about 
it, it appeared, garnered up in his mind, which might perhaps 
some day prove useful to ner. A St. Anselm’s undergraduate, 
one p^nwood, an old pupil of his, had been lately at Berlin 
for six months, studying* at the Conservatorium. Not long ago, 
being anxious to become a schoolmaster, he had written to 
Lan^am for a testimonial. His letter had contained a 
full account of his -musical life. Langham proceeuSd to 
roc^itnlate it. 

His careful and precise report of hours, fees, masters, and 
methods lasted till they reached the park gate. He had the 
smaUesf powers of soci^ acting, and his r 6 le was dismally 
qveidone. The girl beside him could not know that he was 
**©$iljj^defending her from himself. His cold altered manner 
mer^ seemed to her a sudden and marked withdrawal of his 
getltiblL for her friendship. No doubt she had received that 
effusively — and he wished there should be no 

^ What^a youngs smarting soul went through in that half-mile 
OTlfetehing is bettor guessed than analysed. There are certain 
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tfifoments of Bhame, which only women know, and 
to sting and burn out of youth all its natural sweet 
A woman may outlive them, but never forget them. H 
through one at nineteen her cheek will grow hot 
seventy. Her companion’s measured tone, the flow of de!l|}wU 
speech which came from him, the nervous aloofness r ox jb|i 
attitude — every detail in that walk seemed to l^se^S 03;^^ 
sense an insult. 

As the park gate swung behind them she felt a sick Ippsphig 
for Catherine’s shelter. Then all the pride in her ruidmd 
rescue and held that swooiwg dismay at the heart of 
check. And forthwith she capped Langham’s minute ijkccbtmt 
of the scale-method of a famous Berlin pianist by some 
stories of the latest London prodigy, a ckdd-violmist^ incr^bjy 
gifted, dirty, and greedy, whom she had made friends ^Wth in 
town. The girl’s voice rang out sharp and hard under the trees. 
Wiiere, in fortune’s name, were the lights of the rectotyl 
Would this nightmare never come to an end ? 

At the rectory gate was Catherine waiting for them, her 
whole soul one repentant alarm. 

* Mr. Laiugham, Robert has gone to the study ; willyou go itttd 
smoke with him r 

‘ By all means. Good-night, then, Mrs. Elsmere.^ 

Catherine gave him her hand. Bose was trying hard to ;pit 
the lock of the gate into the hasp, and had no hand frOe. ^ 
Besides, he did not approach her. * 

‘ Good-night ! * she said to him over Ijer shoulder. 

‘ Oh, and Mr. Langliam ! ’ Catherine called after him as he 
strode away, ‘will you settle with Robert about the carriage?^ • 

He turned, made a sound of assent, and went on. 

‘ When ? ' asked Rose lightly. 

‘For the nine o’clock train.’ 

‘There should be a law against interfering with people’s 
breakfast hour,’ said Rose ; ‘ though, to be sure, a ^esi may as 
well get himself gone early and be don^ with it. How yb^ and 
Robert raced, Cathie ! We did our best to catch you up| but 
themgg was too good.’ * ’ 

W^there a wild taunt, a spice of malice in the girl’s reckless 
voice ? Catherine could not see her in the darkness, but the 
sister felt a sudden trouble invade her. 


‘ Rose, darling, you are not tired ? ’ ^ ’ r 

‘Oh dear, no ! Good -night, sleep yrell. What a goo^ J^s. 
Darcy is ! ’ 5 

And, barely submitting to be kissed, Bose ran up th^ 
and upstairs. 

Langham and Robert 'smoked tiU midnight. Lapg)|to for 
the first time gave Elsn^re an outline of his plans 
future, and Robert, filled with dismay at this final breach W^h 
Oxford and human society, and the only fon^ of prabhi^ 
poissible to such a man, threw himself into prote^ XUQ^aud 
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^^jv^orons and affectionate. Langham listened to them 
&»(j sombre silence, then with an impatience which 
gradimlly reduced Robert to a sore puffing at his pipe. There 
Was a Wg space during wliich they sat together, the ashes of 
the little nr© Robert had made dropping on the hearth, and not 
A word on either side. 

At last Elsmere could not bear it, and when midnight struck 
he sprang up with an impatient shake of his long body, and 
took the hint, gave him a cold good-night, and went. 

As tiiis door shut upon him Robert dropped back into his 
ohair, and sat on, his face in his h^nds, staring dolefully at the 
fire. It seemed to him the world was going crookedly. A day 
on which a man of singularly open and responsive temper 
makes a new enemy, and comes nearer than ever before to 
losing an old friend, shows very blackly to him in the calendar, 
and, by way of aggravation, Robert Elsmere says to himself at 
once that somehow or other there must be fault of his own in 
the matter, • 

Rose ! — ^pshaw I Catherine little knows what stuff that cold 
intangible soul is made of. . 

'Meanwhile, Langham was standing heavily, looking out into 
the night. The different elements in the mountain of discomfort 
that weighed upon him were so m^^oy that the weary mind 
made no attempt to analyse them, lie had a sense of disgrace, 
of having stabbed something gentle that had leant upon him, 
mingled with a strong intermittent feeling of unutterable relief. 
Perhaps his keenest regret was that, after all, it had not been 
love ! He had offered himself up to a girl’s just contempt, but 
he had no recompense in the shape of a great addition to 
knowledge, to experience. Save for a few doubtful moments 
at the beginning, when he had all but surprised himself in 
something more poignant, what he had been conscious of had 
been nothing more than a suave and delicate charm of sentiment, 
a subtle surrender to one exquisite oesthetic impression after 
another. Amd these T?hings in other relations the world had 
yielded him before, 

‘ Am I sane ? ^ he muttered to himself. ‘ Have I e;Yev been 
sane ? Probably not. The disproportion between my ite)tives 
and other men’s is too great to be normal. Well, at least I am 
sane enough to shut myself up. Long after that beautiful child 
has forgotten she ever saw me I shall still be doing penance in 
the de^ri’ • • 

He tteew himself down beside the open window with a groan. 
An hour later he lifted a face blanched and lined, and stretched 
cut hk hand with avidity towards a book on tlie table. It was 
an oblcnlx^ and difficult Greek text, and he spent the greater 
pa^ p£ |he night over it, rekindling, in himself with feverish 
haste' the embers of his one lasting passion. 

Meanwhile, m a room overhead, another last scene in this 
most futile of dramas was passing. Rose, when she came in, 
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bftd locked the door, torn off her dress and her onjmiai#^^ M 
filing herself on the edge of the bed, her hands on 
her shoulders drooping, a fierce red spot on either ohe^/ {ITp^ . 
for an indefinite time she went through a torture of 
The incidents of the week passed before her one by oii^h®? 
sallies, her defiances, her impulsive friendliness, the 
happiness of the last two days, the self-abandonment 
evening. Oh, intolerable — intolerable! , ffriiti 

And all to end with the intimation that she, 
behaving like a forward child— had gone too far and 
afeonished — made to feel a\i:cordin^Iy 1 The poisoned 
pierced deeper and deeper into the girTs shrinking prida ‘ ®iift 
vei^ foundations of self-respect seemed overthrown. ' : 

Suddenly her eye caught a dim and ghostly reflection of her 
own figure, as she sat with locked hands on the edge of the be^ 
in a long glass near, the only one of the kind which the rectory 
household possessed. Eose sprang up, snatched at the Candla^ 
which^was flickering in the air of the open window, and aiood 
erect before the glass, holding the candle above her head.' 

What the light showed her v'as a slim form in a wfaito 
dressing-gown, that fell loosely about it; a rounded arm^i^- 
stretched ; a head, still crowned with its jessamine wreath, from 
which the bright hair fell heavily over shoulders and bosom ; 
eyes, under frowning brows, flashing a proud challenge at 
what they saw ; two lips, ‘indifferent red,^ just open to let the 
quick breath come through — all thrown into the wildest chi£ux>- 
scuro by the wavering candle flame. ** 

Her chaUenge was answered. The fault was not there. Her 
arm dropped. She put down the light. ^ 

‘I am nandsome,^ she said to herself, her mouth quivmng 
childishly. ‘ I am, I may say it to myself.^ 

Then, standing by the window, she stared into the nigfak 
Her room, on the opposite side of the house from Langhaia^n,' 
looked over the cornfields and the distance. The stabbles 
gleamed faintly ; the dark woods, th^ clouds teased by ijie 
rising wind, sent a moaning voice to greet her. 

‘ I him I I hate him 1 ^ she cried to the darkness, clmdb- 
ingjh^rcold little hand. 

Then presently she slipped on to her knees, and buried hdse 
head in the bed-clothes. She was crying— angry stifled tears 
which had the hot impatience of youth in them. It all seeiB^d 
to her so untoward. ' This was not th3 man she had dreamM 
of— the unknown of her inmost heart. He had b^n young, 
ardent, impetuous like herself. Hand in hand, eye 
into eye, pulse answering to pulse, they would have flung 
the veil hanging over life and plundered the golden 
behind it. ^ 

She rebels ; she tries to see the cold alien nature wli|d| 
laid this paralysing spell upon her as it is, to reason 
back to peace— to indifference. The poor child flies from tier 
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^ trouble; will none of it; murmurs again 


bate him 1 I hate him! Cold-blooded-ungrateful— 
tmkmdJ* 

. InWiL A pair of melancholy eyes haunt, enthral her in- 
joit The charm of the denied, the inaccessible is on her, 

That old sense of capture, of helplessness, as of some lassoed 
creature, descended upon her. She lay sobbing 
tkfera trying to recall what she had been a week before; the 
whirl of her London visit, the a*hibitions with which it had 
filled her;, the bewildering many-coloured lights it had thrown 
upon We, the intoxicating sense of artistic power. In vain, 

* The stream will not JBow, and the hills will not rise ; 

And the colours have all passed away from her eyes.* 


She felt herself bereft, despoiled. And yet through it all, as 
she lay weeping, there came flooding a strange contradibtory 
sense of growth, of enrichment. In such moments of pain does 
a woman first Win to live 1 ^Ah ! why should it hurt so— this 
long'^a'ivaited birth of the soul I 
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CHAPTER XIX 

ThB eveniDg of the Murewell Hall dinner-party proved to be a 
date of some importance in the lives of two or three persons.. 
Rose was not likely to forget it ; Langham carried about with 
him the picture of the great drawing-room, its stately light and 
shade, and its scattered figures, through many a dismal subse- 
quent hour : and to Robert it was the beginning of a period of 
practical difficulties such as his fortunate youth had never yet 
encountered. • , ^ 

*His conjecture had hit the mark. The squire^s sentiments 
towards him, wliich had been on the whole friendly enough, 
with the exception of a slight nuante of contempt provoked in 
Mr. Wendover’s mind by all forms of the clerical calling, had 
been completely transformed in the course of the afternoon 
before the dinner-party, and transformed by the report of his 
agent. Henslowe, who knew certain sides of the squire's char- 
acter by heart, had taken Time by the forelock. For fourteen 
years before Robert entered the parisli he had been king of it. 
Mr. Preston, Robert’s predecessor, had never given him a 
moment’s trouble. The agent had developed a habit of drink- 
ing, had favoured his friends and spited his enemies, and had 
allowed certain distant portions of the estate to go finely to 
ruin, quite undisturbed by any sentimental meddling of the 
priestly sort. Then tWe old rector had been gathered to the 
majority, and this long-legged busybody had taken his place, a 
ma^ according to the agent, as full of communisticai ;^^tions 
as an egg is full of meat, and always ready to poke lu^ose 
into other people’s business. And as all men like mastery, but 
especially Scotchmen, and as during even the first few months 
of the new rector’s tenure of office it became tolerably evident 
to Henslowe that youn^ Elsmere would sbon become the ruling 
force of the neighbourhood unless measures were taken to pre- 
vent it, the agent, over his nocturnal drams, had taken sharp 
and canning counsel with himself concerning the young man. 

Tji© state of Mile End had been originally the result of in- 
dolea<B and caprice on his part rtfther than of any set purpose 
pf ^Mgleot. As soon, however, as it was brought to his notice 
by llTOere, wlA) did it, to begin with, in the friendliest wc^y, it 
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became a point of honour with the agdnt to let the p!(i^ 
the devil, nay, to hurry it there. For some time potvdthstaM* 
ing, he avoided an open breach wit}| the rector. He ihet 'Pte 
mere’s remonstrances by a more or less civil show of'argutM^^ 
belied every now and then by the sarcasm of his coarse bit^ 
gre, and so far the two men had kept outwardly oh 
Elsmere had reason to know that on one or two occailioxiis of 
difficulty in the parish Henslowe had tried to do him a mitdtiief: 
The attempts, however, had not greatly succeeded, and 
ill-success had probably excited in Elsmere a confidence ulti- 
mate victory which had tended to keep him cool in the prese|i<ie 
of Henslowe’s hostility. But Henslowe had been all along merejly 
waiting for the squire. He had served the owner of the Mtire- 
well estate for fourteen years, and if he did not knbw 
owner’s peculiarities by this time, might he obtain ceHjaih 
warm corners in the next life to which he was fond of cbh- 
signing other people ! It was not easy to cheat the squirb but 
of money, but it was quite easy to play upon his ignorarice ' bf 
the details of English land management — ignorance guaranteed 
by the learned habits of a lifetime — on his complete lack ot 

S opular sympathy, and on the coli tempt felt by the disciple, bf 
ismarck and Mommsen for all forms of altruistic sentiment. 


The squire despised priests. He hated philanthropic cantl 
Above all things he respected his own leisure, ana was ab- 
normally, irritably sensitive as to any possible inroads upon it* 

^1 these things Henslowe knew, and all these things hb 
utilised. He saw the squire within £brt\ -eight hours of his 
arrival at Murewell. His fancy picture of Bobert and his doings 
was introduced with adroitness, and coloured with great skill, 
and he left the squire walking up and down his library, chS«fing 
alternately at the monstrous fate which had planted this senti- 
mental agitator at liis gates, and at the memory of Ms b%n 
misplaced civilities towards the intruder. In the evening, those 
civilities were abundantly avenged, as we have seen. - ' 

Eobert was much perplexed as to hi^ next step. h^rt 
was very sore. The condition of Mile End — those gaunt^yM 
women and wasted children, all the sordid details of their un- 
justJliieidable suffering weighed upon his nerves perpetually. 
Bui he was conscious that this state of feeling was one of tbn- 
sion, perhaps of exaggeration, and though it was imjpOsSihle 
he “should let the matter alone, he was anxious to do nothing 
rashly. ^ 

However, two days after the dinner-party he met HenisilQwe 
on the hill leading up to the rectory. Robert would have^pki^i^ 
the man with a stiffening of liis tall figure abd the slightest 
possible salutation. But the agent, just returned from aground 
wherein the bars of various local inns had played a €pn^ib|l|!)us 
part, was in a truculent mood and stopped to 
tm the line of insolent condolence with the reetpr on the llkkpos- 
Bibility of carrying his wishes with regard to Mile End fhto 
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.,|ll| f^AL^ ' had been laid before the squire, of equrse, but 

the^uibre had his own ideas and wasn’t just easy to manage. 

^iBqqn him yet, sir ? ’ Henslowe wound up jauntily, every line 
o£ his flusheci countenance, the full lips under the fair beards 
the light prominent eyes, expressing a triumph he hardly 
cared to conceal. 

‘ I have seen him, but I have not talked to him on this par- 
ticular matter,’ said the rector quietly, though the red mounted 
in his cheek. ‘You may, however, be verv sure, Mr. Henslowe, 
that everything I know about Mile End the squire shall know 
before long/ . . 

‘Oh, lor bless me, sir !’ cried Henslowe with a guffaw, ‘it’s 
all one to me. And if the squire ain’t satisfied with the way 
his work’s done now, why he can take you on as a second string, 
you know. You’d show us all, I’ll be bound, how to make the 
money fly*’ 

Then Robert’s temper gave way, and he turned upon the 
half-drunken brute before liim with a few home-truths delivered 
with a rapier-like force which for the moment staggered Hens- 
lowe, who turned from red to purple. The rector, with some of 
those pitiful memories of the mamlet, of which we had glimpses 
in ‘his talk with Langharn, burning at his heart, felt the man 
no better than a murderer, and as good as told him so. Then, 
without giving him time to reply, »liobert strode on, leaving 
Henslpwe planted in the pathway. But he was hardly up the 
hill before the agent, having recovered himself by dint of 
copious expletives, was looking after him with a grim chuckle. 
He knew nis master, ’and he knew himself, and he thought 
between them they would about manage to keep that young 
spark in order. 

Robert meanwhile went straight home into his study, and 
there fell -upon ink and paper. What was the good of protract- 
ing the matter any longer? Something must and should be 
done for these people, if not one way, then anotlier. 

So he wrote to the squire, showing the letter to Catherine 
when ii was done, lest mere should be anything over-fierce in 
it. It was the simple record of twelve months’ experience told 
with dignity and strong feeling. Henslowe was bare\v 'Ra- 
tioned in it, and the chief burden of the letter was to W^re 
the squire to come and inspect certain portions of his property 
with his own eyes. The rector would be at his service any day 
or hour. 

Husband and wife yfent anxiously through the document, 
softening here, improving there, and then it was sent to the 
HalL Bobe^ waited nervously through the day for an answer. 
In thq evening, while he and Catherine were in the footpath 
after dinner, watching a chilly autumnal moonrise over the 
ffbubbleiii of tne cornfield, the answer came. 

v B’itiy’ said Robert dubiously as he opened it, holding it up 
to the inoonlight ; ‘ can’t be said to be lengthy.’ 
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. H© and Catherine hurried into the ihouse, Bobeti 
letter, and handed it to hor without a word. ^ 

After some curt references to one or two miscellaneous^pi^NP , 
raised in the latter part of the rector’s letter, the 
up as follows: — ‘ 

/ ■ . '1 •: ' 

‘As for the bulk of your communication, I am at a loit Ip- 
understand the vehemence of your remarks on the .auh|f^ |ii 
my Mile End property. My agent informed me i^oftly 
my return home that you had been concerning yourself grei^|ti!^ 
and, as he conceived, unnecessarily about the matter, A|«IW 
me to assure you that I ha^e full confidence in Mr. Hen^^e, 
who has been in the district for as many years as you 
spent months in it, and whose authority on points connect^ 
with the business management of my estate naturally carrf6s 
more weight with me, if you will permit me to say MO, 
your own. — I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

‘Roger 

f 

Catherine returned the letter to her husband with a loot of 
dismay. He was standing with his back to tjie chimney-piece, 
his hands thrust far into his pockets, his upper lip quivering. 
In his happy expansive life this was the sharpest personal re- 
buff that had ever happened to him. He could not but smaft 
under it. 

‘ Not a word,’ he said, tossing his hair back impetuously, as 
Catherine stood opposite watching him — not one single word 
about the miserable people themselves !‘ What kind of stuff can 
the man be made off r 

‘ Does he believe you 1 ’ asked Catherine, bewildered. 

‘ If not, one must try and make him,’ he said energetidilly, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘To-morrow, Catherine, ‘I go down to 
the Hall and see him.’ 

She quietly acquiesced, and the following afternoon, fost 
thing after luncheon, she watched him po, her tender inspirmg 
look dwelling with him as he crossed the park, which lying 
delicately wrapped in one of the whitest of autumnal mists, tlie 
sun playing through it with pale invading shafts. 

*rhe butler looked at him with some doubtfulness. It wi^ 
never safe to admit visitors for the squire without ordtors. 
But he and Robert had special relations. As the possessor ql a . 
bass voice worthy of his girth, Vincent, under Ilobert’il nd 
had become the pillaV of the choir, aiAl it was not easy lot him 
to refuse the rector. 

So Robert was led in, through the hall, and down long 
pass^e to the curtained door, which he knew so welL ^ / 

‘ Mr. Elsmere, sir 1 ’ ,,, 

There was a sudden movement. Robert passed 
tdficent lacquered screen newly placed round the doot,^, frnd 
found himself in the squire’s presenca * i v 
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, half lisen from his se4t in a capacious cMir, 

with a litter of books rounti it, and confi;onted his visitor with 
®tirpri annoyance. The figure of the rector, talL 
'Silti,'’ ai^d y^Outhful, stood out against tnJ delicate browns and 
whites of the book-lined walls. The great room, so impressively 
bare when Kobert and Langham had last seen it, was now full 
df the 4)?hs of a busy man’s constant habitation. An odour of 
smoke pervaded it ; the table in the window was piled with 
books ^jhSt unpacked, and the half -emptied case from wliich 
the^'fed “been taken lay on the ground beside the squire’s 
chair. . ' * 

*I persuaded Vincent to admit mo, Mr. Wendover,’ said 
Robert, advancing liat in hand, wliile the squire hastily put 
dbwil tne German professor’s pipe he had just been enjoying, 
and coldly accepted his profiered greeting. ‘ I should have pre- 
ferred not to disturb you without an appointment, but after 
your letter it seemed to me some j)roiiipt personal explanation 
was necessary/ % 

The squire stiffly motioned towards a chair, which Robert 
took, and then slipped bacl^;^into his owui, his wrinkled eyes 
hxca on the intruder. 

Robert, conscious of almost intolei-able embarrassment, but 
maintaining in spite of it an excellent degree of self-control, 
plunged at once into business. He took tlie letter ho had just 
/•eceived from the squire as a text, made a good-humoured 
defence of his own proceedings, described his attempt to move 
Henslowe, and the reluctance of his appeal from the man to 
the master. The few things lie allowed himself to say about 
' llenslowe were in perfect temper, tliougii by no means without 
an edge. 

Thbh, having disposed of the more iiersonal aspects of the 
matter, he paused, and looked hesitatingly at the face opposite 
him, more like a bronzed mask at tliis moment than a human 
countenance. The squire, how^ever, gave him no lielp. He had 
received Ids remarks so^far in perfect silence, and seeing that 
there %ere more to come, he waited for thorn with the same 
rigidity of look and attitude. 

So, after a moment or two, Robert went on to dcscribt;;^4n 
det 9 .ii some of those individual cases of hardship and disease at 
Mile End, during the preceding year, which could be most 
clearly laid to the sanitary condition of the place. Filth, damp, 
leaking Vobfs, foul floorn, poisoned 'watei>— he traced to each 
some ’ ghastly human ill, telling Ids stories wdtli a nervous 
l^evity. a suppressed fire, which would have burnt them into 
Mie feensb off 'almost any other listener. Not one of these woes 
btit heia.nd Catherine had tended with sickening pity and labour 
^ mind. That side of it kept rigidly out of sight. 

- he could hurl hgainst tlie squire’s feeling, as it 
gathered tip, strangely conscious through it alf of his 
own young persistent yearning tO right himselt with this man, 

s 
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whose mental history, as it Ihy chronicled in thesO Jbra 

been to him, at a tim^ of intellectual hunger, so stimulftthite 
enriching. ft , v/f 

But passion and reticence and hidden sympathy weye alM 
lost upon the squire. Before he paused Mr. Wendover had 
already risen restlessly from his chair, and from the rug wag 
glowering down on his unwelcome visitor. 

Good heavens 1 had he come home to be lectured in liis mm 
library by this fanatical slip of a parson ? As for his stories, 
the squire barely took the trouble to listen to them. , . v . 

^ Every popularity-hunting* fool, Avith a passion for putwg 
his hand into other people’s pockets, can tell pathetic stories ; 
but it was intolerable that his scholar’s privacy should be at thei 
mercy of one of the tribe. * ” 

‘ Mr. Elsmere,’ he broke out at last with contempiuous em- 
phasis, ‘ I imagine it would have been better — infinitely bhtter 
— to have spared both yourself and me the disagreeables of this 
inter’s^icAV. IToAvever, 1 am not sorry we should understand 
each other. I have lived a life Avhich is at least double the 
lengtli of yours in very tolerable iwace and comfort. The world 
has been good enougli for me, and I for it, so far. I have b^en 
master in my oAvn estate, and intend to remain so. As for the 
new-fangled ideas of a landowner’s duty, Avith Avliich your min4 
seems to be full ’ — tlie scornful irritation of the tone was unmis- 
takable — ‘I have never dabbled in them, nor do I intend to 
begin now. I am like the rest of my kind ; I have no money 
to chuck aAvay in building schemes, in Order that the rector of 
the parish may pose as the ajiostle of the agricultural labourer* 
That, hoAvever, is neither here nor there. What is to the pur- 
pose is, that my business affairs are in tlie hands of a business 
man, deliberately chosen and apt:)roved by me, and that I have 
nothing to do Avitli tliem. Nothing at all !’ lie repeated with 
emphasis. ‘It may seem to you A^ery shocking. You may re- 
gard it as the object in life of the English landowner to inspect 
the pigstyes and amend the habits of J^nglish labourer. I 
don’t quarrel Avitli the conception, I only ask you not to e^^pect 
m^jjj^ive up to it. I am a student first and‘ foremost, and 
deSfre to be left to my books. Mr. llensloAvc is there on pur- 
pose to protect my literary freedom. What he thinks desirable 
IS good enough for me, as I have already informed you. lam 
sorry for it if his methods do not commend themselves to you. 
But I have yet to ledrii that the recto#* of the parish has an; ex- 
officio right to interfere between a landlord ana his tenants*’ 
Eobert kept his temper with some difficulty. After a pause 
he said, feeling desperately, however, that the suggest^n ^vas 
not likely to improve matters, — 

‘If I were to take allih^ trouble and all the expense 
hands, Mr. Wendover, would it be impossible for you to awtnorise 
me to make one or two alterations most urgently necessary for 
the improvement of the Mile End cottages r 
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< The squire burst into an angry laugh. 

* I bave never yet been in the habit, Mr. Elsmere, o£ doing 
jtny repairs by public subscription. YoiJask a little too much 
fr^m SiU old man’s powers of adaptation.** 

Eobett rose from liis seat, his band trembling as it rested on 
his walking-stick. 

Wendover,’ he said, speaking at last with a flashy of 
answering scorn in his^ young vibrating voice, ‘ what I think 
you cannot understand is that at any moment a human creature 
may sicken and die, poisoned by the state of your property, for 
which you— and nobody else — are ultimately resi:)onsible.’ 

The squire shrugged his shoulders. 

* So you say, Mr. Elsmere. If true, every person in such a 
condition has a remedy in his own hands. I force no one to 
remain on my property.’ 

‘ The people who live tliere,’ exclaimed I\ obert, ‘ have neither 
home nor ^bsistcnce if they are driven out. Mure well is full 
— times bad — most of the people old.’ 

‘And eviction “a sentcjice of death,” I suppose,’ interrupted 
the squire, studying him witlt sarcastic eyes. ‘ Well, I have no 
belief in a Giadstonian Ireland, still less in a Eadical England. 
Supply and demand, cause and cheet^ are enough for me. The 
Mile End cottages arc out of repair,^Mr. Elsmere, so T^fr. Hens- 
lowe tells me, because the site is unsuitable, the type of cottage 
out of date. People live in them at their peril ; I don’t pull 
them down, or rather ’—correcting himself with exasperating 
consistency — ‘Mr. Ilenslowe doesn't pull them down, because, 
like other men, I suppose, he dislikes an outcry. But if the 
population stays, it stii} s at its own lisk. Now have I made 
myself plain ? ’ 

The two men eyed one another. 

‘Perfectly plain,’ said Bobert quietly. ‘Allow me to remind 
you, Mr. Wendover, that there arc other matters than eviction 
capable of provoking an.putcry.’ 

*As you please,’ said the other inditTerently. ‘I have no 
doubt I shall find inyself in the ncwsj)apers before long. I^n&o, 
I daresay I shall manage to put up with it. Society is ihcie 
up of fanatics and the creatures they hunt. If I am to be 
hunted, I shall be in good company.’ 

Robert stood hat in hand, toianentcd with a dozen cross- 
currents of feeling. ^ He w^s forcibly strucl>with the blind and 
comparatively motiveless pugnacity of the squire’s conduct. 
There was an extravagance in it which for the first time recalled 
to him, old Meyrick’s lucubrations. 

‘I haye done no good, I see, Mr. Wendover,’ he said at last, 
* I wish I could have induced^ou to do an act of justice 
andlineroy. I wish I could have made you tliink more kindly 
of myself, I have failed in both. It is useless to keep you any 
Good-morning.’ 

He bowed* The squire also bent forward. At that moment 
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Robert caught sight beside his shoulders an antique^ 

On the mantelpiece, miich was a new addition to the . 

was a head of Medusa! and the frightful stony calm d 
On Elsmere’s ruffled net’ves with extraordinary forca It 
across him that here was an apt symbol of that absorlfflE^ 
overgrown life of the intellect which blights the heart anamQtl 
the senses. And to that spiritual Medusa, the man 
was not the first victim he had known. . ' 

Possessed with the fancy the young man made his way lnto 
the hall. Arrived there, he looked round with a kind of pas&aoii^* 
ate regret : ‘ Shall I ever s6o tliis again ? ^ he asked nknaelf; 
During the past twelve months his pleasure in the great house 
had been mucli more than sensuous. Within those wails hi^s 
mind had grown, had reached to a fuller stature than WFor^ 
and a man loves, or should love, all that is associated with the 
maturing of his best self. 

He closed the ponderous doors beliind him sadly. Themag- 
nificeht pile, grander than ever in the sunny autumnal mii^ 
which enwrapped it, seemed to look after him as he walked 
away, mutely wondering that he ^lould have allowed anything 
so trivial as a peasant's grievance to come between him 
perfections. 

In the wooded laiie outside the rectory gate he overtook 
Catlierine. He gave lier his report, and they walked on together 
arm-in-arm, a very depressed pair. ^ 

‘ What shall you do next ? ' slie asked* him. 

‘ Make out the law of the matter,' he said briefly. 

‘If you get over the inspector,’ said Catherine anxiously, *I 
im tolerably certain Henslowe will turn out the people/ 

He would not dare, Robert tliought. At any rate, the law 
existed for such cases, and it was liis bounden duty to the 
inspector’s attention. 

Catherine did not see what good could be done thereby, and 
feared harm. But her wifely chivalry felt that he must get 
through his first serious practical trouble his own way* Bhe 
sa^ jukat ho felt himself distressingly young and inexperieBced, 
aria would not for the world have harassed him by over advice. 

So she let him alone, and i)reseutly Robert threw ^e matter 
from him mth a sigh. , 

‘ Let it be a while,’ he said, with a shake of his long frame. * I 
shall get morbid ovbr it if I don’t mind. I am a selfish wretch 
too. I know you have worries of your own, wifie.’ ; 

And he took her hand under the trees and kissed it with a 
boyish tenderness. 

‘Yes,’ said Catherine, sigliing, and then paused^ ‘“Robert/ 
she burst out a^ain, ‘ I ^m^ certain that man made love of 
to Rose. He will never think of it again, but since tfe© Bight 
before last she, to my mind, is simply a changed creatooj^: 
don’t see it,’ said Robert doubtfully. 
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looked atlhim with a little angjel scorn in her ^ay 
/ ^ym ^ that men should make their seeing in such matters the 
kneasu]^ of the visible ! i 

'‘You have been studying the squire, fir — I have been study- 

fegBo®©/ .... 

out her heart to him, describing the little 
signs of change and suffering her anxious sense had noted, in 
i^to of Hose's proud effort to keep all the world, but especially 
(feherine, at arm’s length. And at the end lier feeling swept 
her into a denunciation of Langham, which was to Eobert like 
a breath from the past, from tlmse stern hills wherein he met 
her first* The happiness of their married life had so softened 
or masked all her ruggedness of character, that there was a 
certain joy in seeing those strong forces in her which had struck 
him first reappear. 

‘Of course I feel myself to blame,’ he said when she stopped. 
‘But how could one foresee, with such an inveterate liermit and 
recluse 1 And I owed him — I owe him — so much.’ * 

‘I know,’ said Catherine, but frowning still. It probably 
seemed to her that that old ^jebt liad been more tlian efiaced. 

« ‘You will have to send lier to J Berlin,’ said Elsmere after a 
pause. ‘You must play off lier music against this unlucky 
feeling. If it exists it is yoiu* only ,ehanco.’ 

‘Yes, she must go to Berlin,’ said Catherine slowly. 

. Then presently she looked up, a flash of exquisite feelihg 
breaking up the delicate resolution of the face. 

‘ I am not sad about. that, Eobert. Oh, Imw you have widened 
my world for me ! ’ 

Suddenly that hour in Marrisdalo came back to her. They 
were in the woodpath. She crept inside her liusband’s arm and 
put up her face to him, swept away by an overniasteriug impulse 
of self-humiliating love. 

The next day liobert walked over to tlic little market town 
of Churton, saw the discreet and long-established solicitor of 
the place, and got froni him a complete account of the present 
state of the rural sanitary law. The first step clearly was to 
move the sanitary inspector ; if that failed for any reason ^iJien 
my bond Jide inhabitant had an appeal to the locak sa'idtary 
authority, viz. tlie board of guardians. Robert walked home 
pondering his information, and totally ignorant that Henslowe, 
who always at Churton on market-days, had been in the 
market-place at the mcfuont when the rector’s tall figure had 
disappeared within Mr. Diinstan’s ofhee-door. That door was 
unpleasantly known to tlie agent in connection with some 
energetic measures for raising money he had been lately under 
the necessity of employing, and it had a way of attracting his 

a by m<5ahs of the fascination th|it qf ten attaches to disagree- 
)0bi^tS4 ' . 

^ Jn 'tne evenkig Rose was sitting listlessly in the drawing- 
; room, Catherine was not there, so her novel >yas on her lap 
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an4 eyes were staring intently iiit(|i a world whereof they" 
only had tlie key. Suddenly there was d. ring at the belL 
servant came, and th^e were several voices and a soun’i} isf • 
much shoe-scraping, then the swing-door leading to the study 
opened and Elsmere an\il Catherine came out. Elsmere stoplfed 
with an exclamation. 

His visitors were two men from Mile End. One was old 
Milsom, more sallow and palsied tlian ever. As he stood hent. 
almost double, his old knotted hand resting for support on the; 
table beside him, everything in the little hall seemed to shako 
with him. The other was Sharland, the handsome father of the 
twins, whose wife had beeif" fed by Catherine with every." 
imaginable delicacy since llobcrt’s last visit to the hamleu 
Even his strong youth had begun to show signs of premature’ 
decay. The rolling gipsy eyes were growing sunken, the limbs 
dr^’ged a little. 

They had come to implore the rector to let Mile End alone, 
Henslowe had been over there in tlic afternoon, and had given 
them all very plainly to understand that if Mr. Elsmere meddl^ 
anymore they would be all turned out at a week’s notice to shift 
as they could. ‘ And if you don’t ^ind Thurston Common nice 
lying this weather, with the winter coming on, you’ll know who 
to thank for it,’ the agent had flung behind him as he rode off. 

Robert turned white. Rose, watching the little scene with 
listless eyes, saw him towering over the group like an embodi- 
ment of wrath and pity. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘If they turn us out, sir,’ said old Milsom, wistfully looking 

E at Elsmere witli blear eyes, ‘ there'll bo nothing left but the 
)use for us old ’uns. Why, lor’ bless you, sir, it’s not so bad 
but we can make shift.’ 

‘You, Milsom !’ cried Robert; ‘and you’ve iust all but lost 
your grandchild ! And you know your wife ’ll never be the 
same woman since that bout of fever in the* spring. And -^^ — ^ 
His quick eyes ran over the old man’s broken frame' with a 
world of indignant moaning in them. 

‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ said Milsom, unmoved. But if it isn’t fevers, 
it’s summat else. I can make a shilling or two where I be, 
spesMly in the first part of the year, in the basket work, aha 
she goes charring up at Mr. Carter’s farm, and^ Mr. 
Dodson, him at the farther farm, he do give us a bit sometimes. 
Ef you git us turned away it will be a bad day’s work for all on 
us, sir, you may take my word on it.’ 

‘And my wife so M, Mr. Elsmere,^ Caid Sharland, ‘and all 
those cliilder ! I can’t walk tliree miles farther to my work, 
Mr. Elsmere, I can’t nohow. I haven’t got the legs for it. Let 
un be, sir. We’ll rub along.’ ^ 

Robert tried to argue the matter. * ^ 

If they would but staud ^oy him he would fight the mafw 
through, and they should not suffer, if he had to get up a mblic 
subscription, or support them out of his owif^'pocket ail tiie 
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A bold front, InS Mr. Henslbw^must give way. The 
Mw w6*s on their side, and everv labour^ in Surrey would bo 
-the better off for their refusal to be lioused like pigs and 
poisoned like vermin, | 

"In wain. There is an inexhaustible s|ore of cautious endur- 
ance in the poor against which the keenest reformer constantly 
throws himself in vain, lillsmere was beaten. The two men 
got his word, and shuffled off back to tlieir pestilential hovels, a 
pathetic content beaming on each face. 

Catherine and Robert went back into the study. Rose heard 
her brother-in-law’s passionate siijli as the door swung behind 
them. 

‘ Defeated ! * she said to herself with a curious accent. ‘ Well, 
everybody must have his turn. Robert has been too successful 
in his life, I think. — You wretch!’ she added, after a minute, 
laying her bright head down on tJic book before her. 

Next morning his wife found Elsmerc after brcalcfast busily 
packing a case of books in the study. They were books from 
the Hall library, whicli so far liad been for inontlis the iil^epar- 
able companions of his histoiacal work. 

Catherine stood and watclied him sadly, 

** Must you, Robert ? ’ 

won’t be beholden to that man for anything an hour 
longer than I can help,’ he answcr(‘d*her. 

When the packing was nearly linislied he came up to wdiere 
she stood in the open window. 

‘Things won’t be as easy for us in the future, dai'ling,’ he said, 
to her. "‘A rector with Ixdli squire and ugont ngainst him is 
rather heavily handicapped. We must m.ake up our minds to 
that,’ 


‘I have no great fear,’ she said, looking at him p7'oudly. 

‘Oh, well — nor I~i)erhaps,’ he admitted, after a moment. 
‘We can hold our own. Rut I wish — oh, i wish’— and he laid 
his hand on his wife’s shoulder — ‘I could have made friends 
with the squire.’ 

Catherine looked less* responsive. 

‘As squire, Robert, or as Mr. Wendover ?’ 

‘As both, of course, but specially .as ]\Ir. Wendover.’ 

‘We can do without his friendship,’ she said with energy. 

Robert gave a great stretch, as thougli to work oiliiis regrets. 

‘Ah, but,’ he said, half to liimself, as his arms drojmed, ‘if 
you are just filled with the hunger to Jxijoiv, the people whe 
know as much as the squire become very interesting to you ! ’ 

Catherine did not answer. But pro’nably her heart went out 
once more in protest against a knowledge that was to her but a 
form of revolt against the awful powders of man’s destiny. 

B[owever, here go his books,’ said Robert. 

^ '31 „ 

latter Mrs. Leyburn and Agnes made their appear- 
anca Mrs; Leybift'n all in a flutter concerning the event over 
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which, in her own ebinion, she had dbme to preside, 3ki 
gentle fluid mind alt impressions were short-lived, SwwS 
forgotten how she h|d brought up her own babies, 
Thornburgh, who ha| never had any, had filled 
nursery lore. She sawetailing a host of second-hand nint^,i(jQ|i 
instructions to Catherine, who would everv now and thpi djiy 
her hand smiling on her mother’s knee, well pleased to 
flush of pleasure on the pretty old face, and ready, in heir p^wzii " 
filial way, to let herself be experimented on to the utmost, it 
did but make the poor foolish thing happy. ^ ^ j 

Then came a night when eixry soul in the quiet rectory^ 
hot, smarting Eose, was possessed by one thought through * 
terrible hours, and one only— the thought of Catherine^ 

It was strange and unexpected, but Catherine, the most norjl^ 
and healthy of women, liad a hard struggle for her own life and 
her child’s^ and it was not till the gray autumn morning, after a 
day and night which left a permanent mark on Eobert^ that he 
was si^mmoned at last, and with the sense of one emerging fre^ 
black gulfs of terror, received from his wife’s languid hand the 
tiny fingers of his firstborn. ^ 

The days that followed were full of emotion for these two 
people, who were perhaps always over-serious, over-sensitive. 
They had no idea of ininirnising the great common experience^ 
of life. Both of them were really simple, brought up in^old- 
fasliioned simple ways, easily touched, responsive to all that 
high spiritual education which flows from uie familiar incidents 
of^the human story, approaclied poetically and passionately. 
As the young husband sat in the quiet of his wife’s room, the 
occasional restless movements of the small brown head against 
her breast causing the only sound perceptible in the countcy 
silence, he felt all the deep familiar currents of human feeling 
sweeping through him— love, reverence, thanksgiving — and^ 
the walls of the soul, as it were, expanding and enlai^ing as 
th^ passed. 

Eespoiisive creature that he was, tke experience of thw 
days was hardly haiii)iness. It went too deep ; it brought him 
too jjoignantlv near to all that is most real and therefore most 
trapi^n life. 

Catherine’s recovery also was slower tlian might have hoon 
expected, considering her constitutional soundness, and foi^ the 
first week, after that faint moment of joy wliou her child \fa& 
laid upon her arm, acud she saw her Ijfisband’s quivering 
above her, there was a kind of depression hovering her. 
Eobert felt it, and felt too that all liis devotion coulanot soOtbe 
it away. At last she said to him one evening, in the encroa^- 
ing September twilight, speaking with a sudden huf lying 
vehemence, wholly unlike lu^rself, as though a barrier of 
had given way, — ‘ . . . 

‘liobert. I cannot put it out of my head. I eanuot forget it> 

the pain oj tlw world r 
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shut tiie book he was reading, her Irnnd in his, and bent 
ofer with questioning eyes. 9 

^ Jt soems,^ she went on, with that dif|fculty which a strong 
natta*e always feels in self-revelation, ‘tcjtake the joy even out 
of pur love — and the child. I feel ashamed almost that mere 
physical pain should have laid such hold on me — and yet I can^t 
^t away from it. It’s not for myself/ and she smiled faintly 
at him. * Comparatively I had so little to bear ! But I know 
now fc^ the first time what physical pain may mean— and I 
never knew before' ! I lie tliinkinff, Kobert, about all creatures 
in paiH'^workmen crushed by m^hinery, or soldiers — or poor 
tMngs in hospitals — above «all of women ! Oh, when I got well, 
how X will take care of the women here ! What women must 
suffer even hero in out-of-tlie-way cottages — no doctor, no kind 
nursing, all blind agony and struggle ! And women in London 
in dens like those Mr. Newcome got into, degraded, forsaken, 
ill-treated, the thought of tine cliild only an extra horror ana 
burden ! And the pain all tlie time so merciless, so cruel— no 
escape I Oh, to give all one is, or ever can bo, to comforting ! 
And yet the great sea of it on® can never touch ! It is a night- 
mate — I am weak still, I suppose ; 1 don’t know myself ; but I 
can see nothing but jarred, tortured creatures everywliere. All 
my own idys and comforts seem to lift mo sellishly above the 
common lot.’ 

She stopped, her large gray -blue eyes dim witli tears, trying 
once more for that habitual self-restraint which physical weak- 
ness had shaken. 

‘ You ari weak,’ he said, caressing her, ‘ and that destroys for 
’ a time the normal balance of tilings. It is true, darling, but we 
are not meant to see it always so clearly. God knows we could 
not bear it if we did.’ 

‘ And to think,’ she said, shuddering a little, ‘ that there are 
men and women who in the face of it can still refuse Christ and 
the Cross, can still say this life is all ! llow can they live — how 
dare they live ? ’ * 

Then ne saw that not only man’s pain, but man’s defiance, 
had been haunting lier, and he guessed what persons aifd 
memories had been flitting througli lier mind. But lie dared* 
not talk lest she should exhaust hersedf. Presently, seeing a 
volume of Augustine’s Co7ifes,von.% Ikjf favourite book, lying 
beside her, he took it up, turning over the pages, and weaving 
passages together as they taught his eye. 

^^peeik to me^ /or Thy comj^assions salce^ 0 Lord my God^ and 
tell tm wJbat art Thou to me! Say tento my soul, am thy 
salvation !” Speak it that I may hear. Behold the ears of my 
Lord; onen them and say unto my soul, am thy 
salmmon/” I will follow after this voke of Thine, I will lay hold 
on Thee. The temple of my soul, wherein Thou shouldest enter, is 
Thou Snlarge it It falleth into ruins — do Thou re- 
it t , , , Woe to that hold soul which hopeth, if it do hujt 
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JM Thee go^ to find 8o]^ething better thar^hee ! It twmeth 
and thither^ (m this s?fe and on ihat^ and all things are hafd 
hitter unto it For \^hou only art rest / . . . Whith&rso^vef ^ 
soul of man turneth findeth sorrow, except only in 
there, then, thy restin^place, my sotd I Lap up in Him 
thou hast received from 'Him. Commend to the Jceepmg 6/ Wk' 
Truth whatever the Truth hath given thee, and thou mall fojfe 
nothing. And thy dead things shall revive and thy wedh 
shall he made whole L ^ ^ ^ ^ 

She listened, appropriating and clinging to every WrA till 
the nervous clasp of the loi>g delicate fingers relaxed, hfer.n^ti 
dropped a little, gently, against the head of the child, and 
with much feeling she slept. 

Eobert slipped away and strolled out into the garden , in 
fast -gathering darkness. His mind was full or that intend 
spiritual life of Catherine’s which in its wonderful self-bbn- 
tainedness and strength was always a marvel, sometim^ a 
repr(jfich, to him. Beside her, he seemed to himself a light 
creature, drawn hither and thitlier by this interest and by that, 
tangled in the fleeting shows of things — the toy and plaything 
of circumstance. He thought Vuefiilly and humbly, as, he 
wandered on through the dusk, of his own lack of inward- 
ness : ‘ Everything divides me from Thee ! ’ he could have 
cried in St. Augustine’s 'manner. ‘Books, and friends, and 
work — all seem to hide Thee from me. Why am I so passibn- 
ate for this and that, for all these sections and fragments, or 
Thee ? Oh, for the One, the All I Fix^ there thy resting-place, 
my soul ! ’ ^ 

And presently, after this cry of s(df-reproach, he turned to 
muse on that intuition of the world’s pain which had been 
troubling Catlierinc, shrinking from it even more than she tad 
shrunk from it, in proportion as his nature was more imagina- 
tive than hers. And Christ the only clue, the only remedy— no 
other anywhere in this vast universe, where all men are under 
sentence of death, whore the wholes creation groaneth i^d 
travaileth in pain together until now ! 

And yet what countless generations of men had borne their 
knowing nothing of the one Healer. He thought of 
[hist patience and Jluddhist charity ; of the long ceniuries 
during which Chaldean or Persian or Egyptian lived, suffered, 
and died, trusting the gods they knew. And how many other 
generations, nominally children of th^ Great Hope, had it 
as the mere instrument of passion or of hate, cursing in the 
name of love, destroying in the name of pity ! For hbw much 
of the world’s pain was not Christianity itself responsible ? His 
thoughts recurred with a kind of anguished perplexity to some 
of the problems stirred in him of late by his historical rOindisig. 
The strifes and feuds Und violences of the early Churbh re- 
turned to weigh upon him — the hair-splitting superstition* the 
selfish passion for power. He recalled Gibbon’s lamentation 
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tht© age of the Anjpnines, and Moir(msen’s grave doubt 
Tfhether, taken as a wholji, the area once ccjlrered by the Roman 
Eiapire can be said to be substantially happier now tlian in the 
days of Sevenis. ^ ^ . q 

0 corruptio optimj / ^ That men shouW have been so little 
affected by that shining ideal of the New Jerusalem, ‘ descended 
out of Heaven from God,^ into their very midst— that the print 
of tho * blessed feet^ along the world’s highway should nave 
been bo often buried in the sands of cruelty and fraud ! 

The ^ptember wind blew about him as he strolled through 
the dajrkening column, set thick \^th great bushes of sombre 
juniper among the yellowing fern, which stretclied away on the 
left'kand side of the road leading to the Hall. He stood and 
watched the masses of restless discordant cloud which the sun- 
set had left behind it, thinking the while of Mr. Grey, of his 
assertions and his denials. Certain phrases of his which Robert 
had heard drop from him on one or two rare occasions during 
the later stages of his Oxford life ran through his head. 

^ The fairy-tale of Christianity^ — The origins q/ Christian 
Mythology^ He could recall, as the words rose in fiis memory, 
the simplicity of the rugged face, and the melanclioly mingled 
with fire which had always marked the great tutor’s sayings 
about religion. 

^ Fairy TaUF Could any reasonable man watch a life like 
Catherine’s and believe tliat nothing but a delusion lay at tlie 
heart of it ? And as lie asked the question, he seemea to hear 
Mr. Grey’s answer : *A11 religions are true, and all are false. 
In them aU, more or leSs visibly, man grasps at the one thing 
, needful — ^self forsaken, God laid liold of. The spirit in them all 
• is the same, answers eternally to reality ; it is but the letter, 
the fashion, the imagery, that are relative and changing,’ 

He turned and walked homeward, struggling, with a host of 
tempestuous ideas as swift and varying as the autumn clouds 
hurrying overhead. And then, through a break in a line of 
trees, he caught sight of the tower and chancel window of the 
little church. In an instJant he had a vision of early summer 
mornings— dewy, perfumed, silent, save for the birds, and all 
the soft stir of rural birtli and growth, of a chancel fragrant 
with many flowers, of a distant church with scattered figures, 
of the kneeling form of his wife close beside him, himself bend- 
mg over her, the sacrament of the Lord’s death in his hand. 
The emotion, the intensity, tlie absolute self-surrender of in- 
numerable such moments 'fin the past — inonTents of a common 
faiths a common self-abasement— came flooding back upon him. 
With a movement of joy and penitence he threw himself at the 
feet of Catberino’s Master and his own ; '‘Fix there thy resting- 
mil* 
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Catherine’s later <J^nvalescence dwelt in her miiid 
years as a time of peculiar softness and peace. Her 
throve ; Robert had driven the squire and Henslowe jtiw ^ 
mind, and was all eagerness as to certain negotiaM!^^ 
famous naturalist for a lecture at the village club. At 
as though to put the rector in the wrong, serious 
for tlie time disappeared ; and Mrs. Ley burn’s mild oh^iet^ Iks 
she gently poked about the house and garden, went o4t'''i4i 
Catherine's pony - carriage, inspected Catherine’s Stores,' and 
hovered over Catherine’s babe, had a constantly cheering el^et 
on the still languid mother. Like all theorists, especially 
at second-hand, Mrs. Leyburn’s maxims had been veryEatich 
routed by the event. The babe had ailments she did not under- 
stand, or it developed likes and dislikes she had forgotten 
existed in babies, and Mrs. Ley burn was nonplussed. She would 
sit with it on her lap, anxiously studying its peculiarities. She 
was sure it squinted, that its back was weaker than other babies, 
that it cried more tlian hers had ever done. She loved to be 
plaintive; it would have seemed to her unladylike to be too 
cheerful, even over a first grandchild. 

Agnes meanwhile made herself practically useful, aS was 
her way, and she did almost more than anybody to beguiles 
Catherine’s recovery by her hours of Long Whindale Chat. She 
had no passionate feeling about tlie place and the people as 
Catherine had, but she Avas easily confent, and she hM a good 
wholesome feminine curiosity as to the courtings and weddmgs 
and buryings of the human beings about her. So she WbuTd 
sit and chat, working the while with the quickest, neatest of 
fingers, till Catherine knew as much about Jenny Tyson’s 
Whinborough lover, and Farmer Tredall’s troubles w^th im son, 
and the way in wliich that odious woman Molly Redgold bulliea 
her little consumptive husband, as Agfics knew, which WAS :say- 
ing a good deal. 

^ About tliemselves Agnes was frankness itself. 

■ ji^ii^in^r you went,’ she would say with a slirug, ■* I keep the 
coach steady, perhaps, but Rose drives, and we shall have to go 
where she takes us. By the way, Cathie, what have you -been 
doing to her here ? She is not a bit like herself; I don’t 
generally mind being snubbed. It amuses lier and doesn’t hurt 
me ; and, of course, I know I am meant to be her folk But, 
really, sometimes she is too bad even for me.’ > 

Catherine sighed, but held her peace, Like all strong per- 
sons, she kept things very much to herself. It only ma^ AAc^x a- 
tions more real to talk aboyt them. But slie and Agnes diaSStRed 
the winter and Berlin. 

‘You had better let her go,’ said Agnes significarttfy^' ^she 
will go anyhow/ . ^ 
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A i&w days afterward^ Catherine, oi)eni: Ig the drawing- room 
door tmexpectedly, came ut)on Rose sittiyg idly at the piano, 
her hapds resting on the keys, and her gre it gray eyes straining 
’^hite face with an expression y^ich sent the sislere 
hea*^tott0 liter shoes. 7 

:*Hoi«v you steal about, Catherine cried the player, getting 
up and shutting the piano. ‘I declare you are just like Millaisa 
Gray Iiady in that ghostly gown.’ 

Oatherme came swiftly across the floor. She had just left 
lior child^ and the sweet dignity of motherhood was in her step, 
her look. She came and threw her#arms round the girl. 

‘ Rose, dear^ I have settled it all with mamma. The money 
can be managed, and you shall go to Berlin for the winter when 
you lika' 

She drew herself back a little, still with her arms round Rose’s 
waist, and looked at her smiling, to see how she took it. 

Rose had a strange movement of irritation. She drew herself 
out of Catherine’s grasp. ^ 

^ I don’t know that 1 had settled on Berlin,’ she said coldly. 

* Very possibly Leipsic would better.’ 

Catherine’s face fell. 

‘Whichever you like, dear. I liave been thinking about it 
ever since that day you spoke of it — you remomber— and now 
I have talked it over with mamma. If slie can’t manage all the 
expense we will help. Oh, Bose,’ and she came nearer again, 
timidly, her eyes melting, ‘I know we liaven’t understood each 
other, 1 have been ignorant, I think, and narrow. But I meant 
it for the best, dear — I did ’ 

Her voice failed her, but in her look there seemed to be 
written tlxe history of all the prayers and yearnings of her 
youth over the pretty wayward diild who had been her joy and 
torment. Rose could not but meet tliat look — its nobleness, its 
humble surrender. 

Suddenly two large tears rolled down her cheeks. She dashed 
them away impatiently. » 

‘I am not a bit well,’ she said, as though in irritable excuse 
both to herself and Catherine. ‘ 1 believe I have had a headache 
for a fortnight.’ " ^ 

And then she put her arms down on a table near and hid her* 
face upon them. She was one bundle of jarring nerves — sore, 
poor pas^onate child, that sheAvas betraying lierself ; sorer still 
that, us-^he told herself, Catlierine was sei-^ling her to Berlin as 
a eonsolat^ioik When girls have love- troubles the first thing 
their is to look for a diversion. She felt sick and 

humilia^ieid. Catherine had been talking her over with the 
she supposed. 

'froanwhlle Catherine stood by her tenderly, stroking her 
hair and saying soothing things, 

I ^ aure you will be happy at Berlin, Rose. And you 
mustn’t l^ve me out of your^lite, dear, tliough I am so stupid 
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and unmusical. Yol must write to ]ii3 about all you da 
must begin a new u me. Oil, I feel so guilty 
went on, falling into L low intensity of voice that stArtlM * 
and made her look hVrriedly up. ‘ I fought against ;^ouroti|u|6af 
I suppose, because I tliought it was devouring you— leaving ih'd 
room for— for religion— for God. I was jealous of it for (3hOTt*« 
sake. And all the time I was blundering ! Oil, Rose,^ and ftho' 
on her knees beside the chair, resting her head against the girl’s 
shoulder, ‘papa charged me to make you love God, and ftor- 
ture myself with thinking tjiat, instead, it has been my doing, 
my foolish clumsy doing, that you have come to think reli^on 
dull and hard. Oh, my darling, if I could make amends— if I 
could get you not to love your art less but to love it in Qod I 
Christ is the first reality ; all things else are real and lovely ill 
Him. Oh, I have been frightening you away from Himl- I 
ought to have drawn you near. 1 have been so — so silent, SO 
shut up, I have never tried to make you feel what it was kept 
vie af His feet ! Oh, hose, dai ling, you think the world real, 
and pleasure and enjoyment real. But if I could have made 
you see and know the things I liave seen up in the mounti^ns 
— among the poor, the dying— you would have fdt Him saving* 
redeeming, interceding, as I did. Oh, tiien you m«s<, you wemi 
have known that Christ only is real, that our joys can only truly 
exist in Him. I should have been more open — more faithful^ , 
more humble.^ 

She paused with a long quivering si^h. Rose suddenly 
herself, and they fell into each other’s arms. 

Rose, shaken and excited, thought, of coursa of that night at 
Burwood, when she luad won leave to go to Manchester* IWs 
scene was the sequel to- that— the next stage in one and the 
same process. Her feeling was much the same as that of the 
naturalist who comes close to any of the hidden operations of 
life. She had come near to Catherine's spirit in the growing. 
Beside that sweet expansion, how pooi^ and feverish and cajrth- 
stained the poor cliild felt herself ! 

But there were many currents in Rose— many things striving 
for the mastery. She Kissed Catherine once or twice, than she 
•ilfSiw herself back suddenly, looking into the other’s face. A 
great wave of feeling rushed up and broke. 

‘ Catherine, could you ever have mamed a man that did not 
believe in Christ V 

She fiung the question out — a kind of morbid curiosity, a 
wild wish to find an outlet of some sort for things pent up in 
hei% driving her on. 

Catherine started. But she met Rose’s half-frowning eyes 
steadily. — 

‘ Never, Rose 1 To me ilf would not be marriage.’ 

The child’s face lost its softness. She drew ^ne hand aWay. 

‘ What have we to do with it J ’ she cried. ‘ Each one for 
himself.’ 
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. ‘ But marriage makes 
a fito diearness. ‘ And 


0 one/ said Catmrine, pale, but with 
husband and 'Wife are only one in 
and estate, not one in soul, why, whofpiat believes in the 
soSST would accept such a bond, endure suclif a miserable second 
best^’ 

She rose. But though her voice had recovered all its energy, 
her uttitude^ her look was still tenderness, still yearning itself. 

‘^Egion does not fill up the soul,^ said Kose slowly. Then 
she added carelessly, a passionate red flying into her cheek 
against her will, ‘However, I cannot imagine any question that 
interests me personally less. I wils curious what you would 
say.* 

And she too got up, drawing her hand lightly along the 
keyboard of the piano. Her pose had a kind of deiiance in it ; 
her knit brows forbade Catherine to ask (|iiestioiis. Catherine 
stood irresolute. Should she tlirow liers<iif on her sister, im- 
ploring her to speak, opening her own lieart on the subject of 
tliis wild unhappy fancy fur a man who would never think 
again of the child he had played w itii 'i 

But the North-country dr(‘ad of woiyIs, of si)eccli that only 
defines and magnifies, prevailed. Let there bo no words, but 
let her love and watch. 

So, after a moment’s pause, she began in a different tone 
upon the inquiries slie had Ikmui making, the arrangements that 
would be wanted for this musical wintei\ Lose wa.s almost 
listless at first. A stranger would Jiave (liought slie w^as being 
persuaded into somethiitg against Imr w ill. But she could not 
.keep it up.^ The natural instinct reasserted itself, and she was 
• soon planning and deciding as sharply, and with as much young 
omniscience, as usual. 

By the evening it was settled. Mrs. Ley burn, much be- 
wildered, asked Callierine doubtfully, the last thing at night, 
whether she w’autod lios^j to be a 2)rofessio]ial. Catherine 
exclaimed. 


‘But, my deal',’ said the widow, staring pensively into her 
bedroom fire, ‘whats she to do with all this music?’ Then 
after a second she added lialf severely : ‘ I don't believe her 
father would have liked it ; 1 don't, indecnl, Callierine ! ’ 

Poor Catherine smiled and sighed in llio background, but 
made no reply. 

‘Ho^^ver, she never looks so jiretty as wlion slie’s playing 
the violin — never ! ’ said Mrs. Ley burn ])res<flitly in the distance, 
with a Ipng breath of satisfaction. 'IShes got such a lovely. 
hand and arm, Catherine ! They re prettier than mine, and 
eveiy^o^r father used to notice mine.^ 

The word had a little sound of bitterness. In spite 
of alrnis love, had the gentle puzzle headed woman found her 
unearthly husband often very' hard to live wdtli ? 

Bose mbanwhil^ was sitting up in bed, with her hands round 
her knees, dreaming. So she had got her heart’s desire ! There 
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did not seem to ba much joy in the lyetting, but thM; w«| 

^ay of things, oner was told. She %ew she should,’ 

Germans — great, bol tncin^, over-fed, sentimentel 

Then her thought ran into the future. After Sfbc. 
yes, by Apri} — she 'm)uld be home, and Agnes and 
could meet her in London, ^ i 

London. Ah, it was London she was thinking of, 
tinia not Berlin I Slie could not stay in the present ; 
the llose of the present went straining to the Kose of tlfe 
asking to be righted, to be avenged. ^ . ’ ’ 

* I will learn — I will learn fast — many things besides ^ 

fthe said to herself feverish!^. ‘ By April I shall bemucA clevi^t*. 
Oh, then I won’t be a fool so easily. \ye shall be sure to ine^ 
of course. But he shall find out that it w.as only a cJdldy ohjyla 
silly soft-hearted baby he played with down here. I shan^^^itre 
for Jiim in the least, of course not. not after six months. I dhh^t 
wean to. And I will make him know it — oh, I will, though he 
is so wise, and so much older, and mounts on such stiltjB when 
he rfieases ! ' 

So once more Bose flung her defiance at fate. But when 
Catherine came along the passa^cfe an hour later she heard low 
sounds from Bose’s room, which ceased abruptly as her fetep 
.drew near. Tlie elder sister paused ; lier eyes filled with tears ; 
her hand closed indignantly. Tlien slie came closer, all but 
went in, thought bettor of it, and moved away. If there is any 
truth in brain- waves, Langham should have slept restlessly thaf 
night. 

Ten days later an escort had been found, all preparations had 
been made, and Bose was gone. 

Mrs. Leybum and Agnes lingered a while, and then they too 
departed under an engagement to come back after Christmas 
for a long stay, that Mrs. Leyburn might cheat the northern 
spring a little. 

So husband and wife were alone again. How they relished 
their solitude 1 Catherine took up milny threads of work which 
her months of comparative weakness had forced her tO let %op. 
She taught vigorously in the school ; in the afternoons, SO jEar as 
^er child would let her, she carried her tender presence tier 
practical knowledge of nursing to the sick and feeble ; and on 
two evenings in the week she and Bobert threw open a little 
room there was on tlie ground-floor between the study and the 
dining-room to tho'^v omen and girls of the village, as a i^rt of 
,drawing-room. Hard- worked mothers would come, whoh^ put 
their fretful babes to sleep, and given their lords to eat, aM had 
just energy left, while the eldest daughter watched, ana tb^ 
were at the club or the ‘ Blue Boar,’ to put on a clean aj^jtoand 
climb the short hill fp ^he rectory. Once there, thdUr^as 
nothing to think of for an hour but the bright room, CotJtierine’s 
kind face, the rector’s jokes, and the illustrated papert the' 
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that were yjread out for the^ to look at if they 
file girls learned to come, becalse Catherine could 
tei^h them a simple dressmaking, and wJs clever in catching 
stljiy pifer^ns to set them singing ; and^^ecause Mr. Elsmere 
reiid exciting stories, and because nothin^^any one of them ever 
told Mr& Elsmere was forgotten by her, or failed to interest her. 
Any h0r social equals of the neighl^urhood would have hardly 
reoqgiiis^ the reserved and stately Catherine on these occasions. 
Here she felt herself at home, at ^se. She would never, indeed, 
have Bpb^rt’s pliancy, his quick divination, and for some time 
after her transplanting the North-Country woman had found it 
very diiScult to suit herself to a new shade of local character. 
But jahe was learning from Eobert every day ; she watched him 
among the poor, reco^ising all his gifts with a humble intensity 
of admiring love, which said little but treasured everything, 
and for herself her inward happiness and peace shone through 
her quiet ways, making her the mother and the friend of all 
about her. 

As for Rol^rt, he, of course, was living at high pressure all 
round. Outside his sermons ayd his school, his Natural History 
Club had perhaps most of his heart, and the passion for science, 
little continuous work as he was al^lo to give it, grew on him 
more and more. He kept up as best lip could, working \vith one 
liand, so to speak, when he could not spare two, and in his long 
rambles over moor and hill, g«athering in with his quick eye a har- 
vest of local fact wherewith to feed their knowledge and his own. 

The mornings he always spent at work among his books, the 
afternoons in endless tramps over the i^arish, sometimes alone, 

■ sometimes with Catherine ; and in the evenings, if Catherine 
' was * at home,’ twice a week to womankind, he had his nights 
when his study became the haunt land prey of half tlie boys in 
the place, who were free of evorytliing, as soon as lie had taught 
them to respect his books, and not to taste his medicines ; other 
nights when he was lecturing or story-telling in the chib or in 
some outlying hamlet ; cr others again, when with Catherine 
beside him he would sit trying to think some of that religious 
pa^iou which burned in both their hearts, into clear words or 
striking iUustrations for his sermons. 

Then his choir was much upon his mind. He knew nothing 
about tnuslo, nor did Catherine ; their ellbrts made Rose laugh 
^everenjtly when she got their letters at Berlin. But Robert 
peliey^ in a choir chiefly as an excellent sca^al and centralising 
instrument.^ Thpre had been none in Mr. Preston's day. He 
was determined to have one, and a good one, and by sheer energy 
he succeeded, delighting in his boyish w^ay over the opposition 
^me of his novelties excited among the older and more stiff- 

thexh tabt,’ he would say briglAly'*to Catherine. ‘They 
will come round ; ^nd talk is good. Anything to make them 
tlunk, to stir the pool!’ 

T 
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,Of course that 3 ,^^ problem of^ie agriouitura} kbotuMe 
■weired upon hun;^, ^ mevances, hijwants. He wont il|b«l>lip|t 
pondenng-the Engh4ij system, mofe than half indinedn^ 
day to sink patt of I capital in a peasant-proprietor ©xpieipi!* 
naent, and mgulfal tke next in all the moral and economicid: 
objections to the Fremii^]^ system. Land for allotment)^ st any 
rate, he had set Ins heari- in this direction, as in 

others, the way was barred.^ the land in the parish waa 4Ji49 

squires, and not one inch of the squire’s land would Henld«Nre 
let young Elsmere liave anytli^j^g to do with if he knew it' He 
would neither repair nor enlaiq.gg the Workmen’s Institute ; and 
he had a way of forgetting tl. squire’s customary subscriptions 
to parochial objects, alw^ays ic^aid through him, which gave him 
much food for chuckling whv^never he passed Elsmere in the 
country lanes. IIkj iii'ins eoi^rj^j.g0 h^solence and mean hatred 
made themselves felt at every besmirching and embittering. 

8till It was very true that Henslowe nor the squire 

could do Eobert much harm. His Ik^ip tlie parish was visibly 
strei^thening ; Ins sermons were n^ ^t only lilling the church 
with his own narishi oners, but attracting hearers from the dis- 
tricts round Murewell, so that otven QMn tliese winter Sundays 
there was almost always a sprinkling a->f strange taiSes immng 
the congregation; and his position in LUrje county and diocese 
w’as becoming every moxth more honourni.^hle and important. 
The gentry about showed them much kindne!»^.-g and would have 
shown them much hospitality if they had beeu^ri allowed. Bulb 
though Eobert had notliing of the ascetic about 
the society of his equals as much as most good- tempered and 
vivacious people do, he and Catherine decided that for the 
present they had no time to spare for visits and county society. " 
Still, of course, there were many occasions on which the routine 
of their life brought them across their neighbours, and it began 
to be pretty widely recognised that Elsmere was a young f^ow 
of unusual promise and intelligence, that his wife too was re- 
markable, and that between them they were likely to raise the 
standard of clerical effort considerabl}^'in their part of SutiTey. 

All the factors of this life— -his work, his influence, his re- 
covered health, tlic lavisli beauty of tlie country, Elsmere en- 
’’Jbyed with all his heart. Eut at the root of all there lay what 
gave value and savour to e^'erything else — that exquisite home- 
life of theirs, that tender, triple bond of husband,- wHe, and 
child. 

Catherine, comiTig home tired from teacliing or vimting, 
would find her step quickening as she reached the gate of the 
rectory, and the sense of delicious possession waking up ih her, 
which is one of the first fruits of mcr^erhood. “ Inere, at the 
window, between the lamplight behind and the winf^4«sk 
outside, would be the c,hiVi in its nurse’e arms, little, wolBWfhig 
motiveless smiles passing over tlie tiny puckered face that was 
so oddly like Eobert already. And afterw^lrds, in the 
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jiiiraery,* with the bath m front of the hiui fender, and all tjio 
of baby lifeJbeside it, she woMd go through those 
which mothera love and linger Jbver, let the kicking 
(limpled creature principally concerned protest as it may against 
the over-refinements of civilisation. Then, when the little rest- 
less voi<>e was stilled, and the cradle left Alent in the darkened 
room; there would come the short watching for Kobert, his 
voice, his kiss, their simple meal together, a moment of rest, 
of lalighter and chat, before some fresh efibrt claimed them. 
Every how and then — white-letter days— there would drop on 
them a long evening together. Then out would come one or the 
few books — Dante or Virgil or Milfon — which had entered into 
the fibre of Catherine’s strong nature. The two heads would 
draw close over them, or Kobert would take some thought of 
hers as a text, and spout away from the heart! i rug, watching all 
the while for her smile, her look of assent. Sometimes, late at 
night, when there was a sermon on Jiis mind, he would dive into 
his pocket for his Greek Testament and make her read, partly 
for the sake of teaching lier — for slie knew some Greet? and 
longed to know more — but mostly tliat ho might get from her 
some of that garnered wealtli*of spiritual ex])erienco which he 
ado!t*ed in her. They would go from vc^rse to verse, from thought 
to thought, till suddenly perliaps the tide of feeling would rise, 
and whde the wind swept round the house, and the owls hooted 
in the elms, they would sit haiul in hand, lost in love and faith, 
— Christ near them — Eternity, warm with God, enwrapping 
them* 

^ So much for tlie man of action, the husband, the philanthro- 
pist. In reality, great as was t lie moral eiuu'gy of this period of 
Elsmere’s life, the dominant distinguishing note of it was not 
moral but intellectual. 

In matters of conduct lio was but develoiiing habits and 
tendencies already strongly present in liim ; in matters of think- 
ing, with every montli of this winter he was becoming conscious 
of fresh forces, fresh hunger, fi'esh. liorizons. 

^One Imlf of your day he the king of your ivorld,^ Mr. Grey had 
said to him ; ‘ the other half be the slave of something which wHl 
taike y<m out of your toor/d, into the general life, the life oi* 
thought, of man as a whole, of the universe.’ 

The counsel, as we have seen, had struck root and flowered 
into action. So many men of J']lsmcre s type give themselves 
up once and for all as they become maturfTto the life of doing 
feeling, practically excluding the life of thought. It was 
Henry Greys influence in all probability, perhaps, too, the train- 
ing of an earlier Langham, that saved for l^hsmere the life of 
thoug|j|±! 

tom taken by this training of Jnstown mind he had been 
thu^ enooiiraged not to abandon, was, as we know, the study of 
mstory. He had -^ell mapped out before him that book on the 
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ongins of France wmch he had described to Langham# ' ^ 
to take him years, oA; course, and meanwhile, in his £rst#tiiw 
siasm, he was like a &ild, revelling in the treasure of worlCjS® 
lay before him. As hfe had told Langham, he had just 
the surface of a greatysubject and was beginning to dig 
roots of it. Hitherto he had been under the guidance 
his own day, of the nineteenth century historian, who 
the past on the lines of his own mind, who gives it ratiOiiattife 
coherence, and, as it were, modernness, so that the main 
pression he produces on us, so long as we look at that 
through him only, is on tho whole an impression of contint^^ 
of resemblance. ^ \ ; 

Whereas, on the contrary, the first impression left oil a 
by the attempt to plunge into the materials of history 
self is almost always an extraordinarily sharp impression Of ^ 
difference^ of contrast. Ultimately, of course, he sees that 
men and women whose letters and biographies, whose creeds and 

f enefl?al conceptions he is investigating, are in truth his ancestors, 
one of his bone, flesh of his flesh. But at first the Student who 
goes back, say, in the history of Europe, beliind the Eenais8an<^ 
or behind the Crusades into the actual deposits of the past, is 
often stRick with a kind of vcrtige. The^men and women wh<mi 
he has dragged forth into the light of his own mind are to Mm 
like some strange puppet-show. TJiey are called by names he 
knows — kings, bishops, judges, poets, priests, men of lette)rs-A 
but what a gulf between him and them > What motives, what 
beliefs, what embryonic processes of thought and morals, what 
bizarre combinations of ignorance and knowledge, of the highest 
sanctity with the lowest credulity or falsehood ; what extraor- • 
dinary prepossessions, bom with a man and tainting his whole ‘ 
Avays of seeing and thinking from childhood to the grave I 
Amid all the intellectual dislocation of the spectacle, indeed, 
he perceives certain Greeks and certain Latins who 'repre- 
sent a forward strain, who belong as it seems to a world of 
their OAvn, a Avorld ahead of them. To them he stretches out 
his hand : ‘ You^ he says to them, ‘ though your priests spoko to 
you not of Christ, but of Zeus and Artemis, you are reaJly my 
•^cindred 1 ’ But intellectually they stand alone. Around iSiem, 
after them, for long ages the world ‘spake as a child, {elt C|sa 
child, understood as a child.’ 

Then ho sees what it is makes the difference, digs the gMf. 

^ Science^ the mind*c;ries, ^ordered knowledge J And so for tho 
first time the modern recognises what the accumulations bf bis 
forefathers have done for him. He takes the torch whi^h man 
has been so long and patiently fashion^g to his hand, tod terns 
it on the past, and at every step the sight grows Btratote, 
yet more moving, more pathetic. The darkness into 
penetrates does but make him grasp his own guiding light'tee 
more closely. And yet, bit by bit, it has been prepared for him 
by these groping half -conscious generations, and tho 
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began in repulsicci and laughter e;ads in a marvelling 

. f ' f 

' f *Bicfc the repulsion and the laughter come first, and dur^ 
tl4a of work Blsmere felt them both very strongly, Bfe 

would in the morning buried among tly records of decaying 
Borne . et)d emerging France, surrounded by Chronicles, by 
GhureS Councils, Dy lives of the Saints, by primitive systems of 
law, :pcuddM his imaginative impetuous way through them. 
Soineitimes Catherine would be there, and he would pour out on 
her something of what was in his own mind. 

One day he was deep in the life of a certain saint. The saint 
had been bishop of a diocese in Southern France. His bio- 
grapher was his successor in the see, a man of high political 
importance in the Burgundian state, renowned besides for 
sanctity and learning. Only some twenty years separated the 
^ Hography, at the latest, from the death of its subject. It con- 
tain^ some curious material for social history, and llobert was 
reading it with avidity. But it was, of course, a tissije of 
marvels,^ The young bishop had practised every virtue known 
to^ the time, and wrought every conceivable miracle, and the 
miracles were better told thanhisual, with more ingenuity, more 
imagination. Perhaps on that account they struck the reader’s 
sense more sharply. ^ 

‘And the saint said to the sorcerers and to the practisers of 
unholy arts, that they should do those evil things no more, for 
he had bound the spirits of whom they were wont to inquire, 
and they would get no furtlier answers to their incantations. 
Then those stiff-necked sons of the devil fell upon the man of 
God. scourg^ him sore, and threatened liim witli death, if he 
would not instantly loose those spirits ho had bound. And 
seeing he could prevail nothing, and being, moreover, admon- 
ished by Qod so to do, he permitted them to work their own 
damnation. For he called for a parchment and wrote upon it, 
“Ambrose tmto Satan — Enter I” Then was the spell loosed, the 
spirits returned, the sorcerers inquired as they were accustom^, 
and received answers. But in a short space of time every one 
of them perished miserably and was delivered unto his natural 
lord Satanas, wherennto he belonged.' * 

Robert made a hasty exclamation, and turning to Catherine,* 
who was working beside him, read the passage to her, with a 
, as to tne book and its author. 

Catl^Siie’s work dropped a moment or^o lier knee. 

. What extraordinary superstition!' she said, startled. ‘A 
okhon, Robert, and an educated man ? ' 

Robert nodded. 

the whole habit of mind,' he said half to himself, 
arm* into the fire, ‘that is so astounding. No one escapes it 
tola age really is non-sane.' ^ > 

[ Buppose the jjleyqut Catholic would believe that t ' 
t am not sure,* said Robert dreamily, and remained sunk In 
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thought for long aftfW, while Catherui^ worked, and 
a Christmas entertainment for her girls. - V * 


Perhaps it was his ^ientific work, fragmentary as it was* 
was really quickeniri^ and sharpening these historical 
pressions of nis. Evolution — once a mere germ in the mindw 
was beginning to press, to encroach, to intermeddle with the 
mind's other furniture. ^ ^ ^ 

And the comparative instinct — that -tool, par excellmc€j cl 
modern science — was at la^t fully awake, was growing 
taking hold, noV here, now there. 

‘It is tolerably clear to me,' he said to himself suddenly 
winter afternoon, as he was trudging home alone from MS© 
End, ‘that some day or other I must set to work to brihg © 
little order into one’s notions of the Old Testament. At present # 
they are iust a chaos ! ' ‘ . 

He walked on a while, struggling with the rainstorm which 
had dVertaken him, till again the mind's quick life took voice. 

‘But what matter ? God in the beginning — God in the pro- 
phets — in Israel's best life — God in Christ ! How are any 
theories about the Pentateuch to touch that V 

And into the clear eyes, the young face aglow with wind and 
rain, there leapt a light, a‘ softness indescribable. 

But the vivider and the keener grew this new mental life of 
Elsmere’s, the more constant became his sense of soreness as ^o ’ 
that foolish and motiveless quarrel which divided him from the 
squire. Naturally he was for ever being harassed and pulled 
up in his work by the mere loss of the Murewell library. To 
have such a collection so close, and to be cut off from it^ waa a 
state of things no student could help feeling severely. But it 
was much more than that : it was the man he hankered after ; 
the man who was a master where he was a beginner ; th^ man 
who had given his life to learning, and was carrying all his vast 
accumulations sombrely to the grave, unused, untransmitt^- 
‘He might have given me his kno^^ledge,' thought Elsmere 
sadly, ‘ apd I — I — would have been a son to him. Why is life so 
perverse V 

Meanwhile he was as much cut off from the great house and 
its master as though both had been surrounded by the thpm 
hedge of fairy .tale. The Hall had its visitors during these 
winter months, but the Elsmeres saw nothii%,of them. Kobert* 
gulped down a natunll sigh when one Saturday evening, m he 
passed the Hall gates, he saw driving through them the of 
English science side by side with the most accomplished of 
English critics. ^ - 

‘ “ There are good times in the world and I ain't in h© ^ 

said to himself with a Iai>gh and a shrug as he turned * 

lane to the rectory, and then, bov-like, was ashamed of hWl^^ 
and greeted Catherine with aU the tenderer greeting. , , * 

Only on two occasions during three months coula he 
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seen the squiij^. Both were in ’me twilight, when, as 
the neignbourhood declared, Mr. Wendover always walked, and 
both made a sharp imi^ression on the rector’s nerves. In the heart 
of olie of the loneliest commons of the parish Robert, swinging 
along on© November evening through th^cattered furze busnes, 
growing ghostly in the darkness, was ^suddenly conscious of a 
olbaked^^i&gure witli sloucliing shoulders and head bent forward 
coming towards him. It passed without i*ecognitioii of any kind, 
and for an instant Robert caught the long sharpened features 
and haughty eyes of the squire. 

At another time Robert was waflving, far from home, along a 
bit of^ level road. The pools in the ruts were just filmed with 
frost, ^and gleamed under the sunset ; the winter dusk was clear 
and chill. A horseman turned into f he road from a side lane, 
k It was the squire again, alone. The sharp sound of the 
approaching hoofs stirred Robert’s pulse, and as they passed 
each other the rector raised his hat. Ho thought his greeting 
was acknowledged, but could not be quite sure. Frotn the 
shelter of a group of trees he stood a moment and looked after 
the retreating figure. It and*the horse showed dark against a 
wide sky barred by stormy reds and purples. Tlie wind whistled 
through the withered oaks; the long road with its lines of 
glimmering pools seemed to stretch endlessly into the sunset ; 
and with every minute the night strode on. Age and loneliness 
could have found no fitter setting. A shiver ran throu^ 
Elsmere as he stepped forward. 

Undoubtedly the qliarrel, helped by his work, and the 
perpetual presence of tliat beautiful house commanding the 
whole country round it from its jilateau above the river, kept 
Elsmere specially in mind of the squire. As before their first 
meeting, and in spite of it, he became more and more imagin- 
atively preoccuined wiili him. One of the signs of it was 
a strong desire to read the squire’s two famous books : one, 
The Idols of the Market -plax^e^ an attack on English beliefs; 
the other, E&says on IfwjlUh Culture^ an attack on English 
ideals ©f education. He had never come across them as it 
happened, and perhaps Newcome’s denunciation had some 
effect in inducing him for a time to refrain from reading them. -- 
But in December he ordered them and waited their coming with 
' impatience. He said nothing of the order to Catlierine ; some- 
how there were by now two or three portions of his work, two 
or three branches of his thought, which TThd fallen out of their 
common discussion. After all she was not literary, and with 
all their oneness of soul there could not be an identity of interests 
or ppguits, 

► ^ b<x>ks arrived in the morning. (Oh, how dismally well, 
wA what a tightenin|f > of the^^^heart, did Robert always 
iroember that day in aftef^ years ! ) He was much too busy to 
look at them, «Chd went off to a meeting. In the evening, 
coming home late from his night-school, he found Catherine 
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tir^, sent her to bed, , and went himself into his stu^y ^ 
together some notes(Jfor a cottage led^iure he was 
following day. The packet of Tbooks, unopenedj lay. 
writing-table. He took off the wrapper, and in his eager 
fell to reading the first he touched. , , J 

It was the first volume of The Idols of the MarheUpUtG^* . 

Ten or twelve years before, Mr. Wendover had launch^ 
book into a startled and protesting England. It had 
fruit of his first renewal of contact with English Hfe.Ahii 
English ideas after his return from Berlin. Fresh froin„>tb^ 
speculative ferment of Germany and the far profaner sceiptidfiwa 
oi France, lie liad returned to a society where the first*. 
of Genesis and the tlieory of verbal inspiration were 
regarded as valid and important counters on the board :of 
thought. The result had been this book. ^ In it each stronghold^ 
of English popular religion had been assailed in turn, at.a<.timo, ' 
when English orthodoxy was a far more formidable thing thaa 
it is now. ; , ,,i 

Tlfe Pentateuch, tlie Pj’ophets, the Gospels, St. PanV 
Tradition, the Fatliers, Protestantism and Justification by Faltl% 
the Eighteen til Century, the < Broad Church Movement, 
Anglican Theology — the sciuire had his say about them 411. 
And while the coolness ana frankness of the method sent a 
shock of indignation and '-horror through the religious public, 
the subtle and caustic style, and the epigrams wfith which ^ 
book w'as strewn, forced both the religious and irreligious public 
to read, whether tliey would or no. A . torm of controversy 
rose round the volumes, and some of the keenest observers of 
English life had said at the time, and maintained since," that 
the publication of the book had made or marked an epoch, 
Kobert had lit on those pages in the Essay on the Gospels where 
the squire fell to analysing the evidence for the Resurrection, 
following up his analysis by an attempt at reconstructing tiie 
conditions out of which the belief in ‘ the legend ' arose. Robert 
began to read vaguely at first, then to hurry on through piJ^ge 
after page, still standing, seized at oned by the bizarre power o£ 
the style, the audacity and i-aiige of the treatment. 
eNot a sound in tlie house. Outside, the tossing moaning 
"December night ; inside, the faintly cracl^ling fii’e, the standing 
figure. Suddenly it was to Robert as tliough a cruel torturing 
hand were laid upon his inmost being. His breath failed him ; 
the book slipped out of his grasi) ; lie sank down upon his chair, 
his head in his lidlals. Oh, what a desolate intolerable 


moment ! Over the young idealist soul tliere swept a dry 
destroying whirlwind of thought. Elements gathered froip>»ll 
sources — from his own historical work, from the squire^e bqc^ 
from the secret half-conscious recesses of the mind-^d^jfered 
into it, and as it passed it ^emed to scorch the heart. , ^ 
He stayed bowed there a while, then he roused himself ; i 
a half -groan, and hastily extinguishing his lamp be grop^ I 
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HDstairs to his vif j’s toom, Oather \’ne lay asleep. 

Atoong its wh^le coverings, slept too : there was a dim 
gmt^^J'ver the Bed, the books, the pictures. Beside his wife’s 
di' table on which there lay open her little Testament 
and tlie Imitation her father had given her. Elsmere sank 
down beside her, appalled by the contest between this soft 
re^g^us peace and that black agony of jj&oubt which still over- 
sh^dwed him. He knelt there, restraining his breath lest it 
shd^d Wake her, wrestling piteously with himself, crying for 
parckm, for faith, feeling himself utterly unworthy to touch 
even the dear hand that lay so ne^r him. But gradually the 
traditional forces of his life reasserted themselves. The horror 
lifted. Prayer brought comfort and a passionate healing 
self-abasement. ‘Master, forgive — defend — purify,’ criea 
the aching heart. ‘ There is none other that fighteth for us^ hut 
ThoUf 0 God V 

did not open the book again. Next morning he put it 
back into his shelves. If there were any Christian who could 
affront such an antagonist with a light heart, he felt Av^th a 
shudder of-memory it was not he. 

‘I have neither learning noi‘ experience enough — yet,’ lie said 
to himself slowdy as he moved away, ‘of course it can be met, 
but I must grow^ must think— first.’ 

And of that night’s wrestle lie said not a w'ord to any living 
soul. He did penance for it in the t(in(l crest, most secret ways, 
but he shrank in misery from the thought of revealing it even 
to Catherine. 


CHAPTER XXI 

Meanwhile the poor poisoned folk at Milo End lived and 
apparently throve, in defiance of all tho laws of tlie universe. 
Koiiert, as soon as he foupd that radical measures were for the 
iime^ hopeless, had applied himself Avith redoubled energy to 
making the people use such palliatives as were witliin their 
reach, and liad preached boiled Avater and the removal of filth 
till,^ as he^ declared to Catherine, his dreams were one lon^* 
sanitary nightmare. But he was not confiding enough to believe 
that the people paid much heed, and he hoped more from a dry 
hard winter than from any exertion either of his or theirs. 

But, alas 1 with the end of November a season of furious rain 
set in. 

®en Robert began to watch Mile End with anxiety^ for so 
far evei?' outbreak of illness there had folloAved upon unusual 
Botthe rains passed, leaving behind them no worse 
resMts than the usual winter cre^p of lung ailments *nd 
rheumatism, and j[ie breathed again. 

duistmad came and went, and with the end of December the 
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wet weather returne|l. Day after dajt^rolling masses of s<^t^ 
west cloud came up irom the Atlantic and wrapped the .wfeA 
country in rain, which reminded Catherine of her Westmorebii^ 
rain more than any she had yet seen in the South. 
accused her of liking l^t for that reason, but she shook hejr head 
with a sigh, declaring \^hat it was ‘nothing without the becks,^. 

One afternoon she was shutting the door of the school behind 
her, and stepping out on the road skirting the green — the 
bedabbled wintry green — wlien she saw Ilobert emerging from 
the Mile End lane. She crossed over to him, wondering as ako 
neared him that he seemed to take no notice of her. He was 
striding along, his wideawake over his eyes, and so absorbed that 
she had almost touched liim before he saw her. 

‘ Darling, is that you ? Don’t stop me, I am going to taka 
the pony-carriage in for Meyrick. I have just come back fyom 
that accursed place ; three cases of diphtheria in one houses 
Sharland’s wife — and two others down with fever.’ 

She made a horrified exclamation. 

‘ It will spread,’ he said gloomily, ‘ I know it will. I never 
saw tlie children look such a ghastly crew before. Well, I must 
go for Meyrick and a nurse, and we must isolate and make a 
fight for it.’ 

In a few days the diplitherla epidemic in the hamlet had 
reached terrible proportions. There had been one death, others 
were expected, and soon Eobert in his brief hours at hoip© 
could find no relief in anything, so lieavy was the oppression of 
the day’s memories. At iirst Catherine 'for the child’s sake kept 
awayj but the little Mary was weaned, had a good Scotch 
nurse, was in every way thriving, and after a day or two 
Catherine’s craving to help, to be with Robert in his trouble, 
was too strong to be withstood. But she dared not go back- 
wards and forwards between her baby and the diphtheritic 
children. So she bethought herself of Mrs. Elsin.ere’s servant, 
old Martha, who was still inhabiting Mrs. Elsmere’s cottage till 
a tenant could be found for it, and dbing good service mean- 
while as an occasional parish nurse. The baby and its nurse 
went over to the cottage. Catherine carried the child there, 
^w^vrapped close in maternal arms, and leaving her on old 
Martha’s lap, went back to Robert. 

Then she and he devoted themselves to a hand-to-hand fight 
with the epidemic. At the climax of it there were about twenty 
cliildren down with^ in dilierent stages, and seven cases of 
fever. They had two hospital nurses ; one of the better cot- 
tages, turned into a sanatorium, accommodated the worst cases 
under the nurses, and Robert and Catherine, directed by them 
and the doctors, took the responsibility of the rest, he 
to nurse the boys and rsh^ the girls. Of* the fever cases gar- 
land’s wife was the v/orst. A feeble creature at all ti3Msi it 
seemed almost impossible she could weather t^irou^h. Bul d®y 
after day passed, and by dint of incessant nursing sb4 BtiU 
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A youth of twen|ir, the main suppc^rt of a mother anfl 
f f 0 or $ix youneer chilarenj was also desperately ill. Eobert 
hazily oyer had Him out of his thoughts, and the boy’s dog-like 
afeOtiOn for the rector, struggling with his deathly weakness, 
was like a perpetual exemplification of Ahtiman ana Ormuzd — 
the poi^ of life struggling with the po\#r of death. 

It was a fierce fight. Presently it sdemed to the husband 
and wife as though the few daily hours spent at the rectory 
were mere halts between successive acts of battle with the 
plague-fiend — a more real and gripa Grendel of the Marshes — 
for the lives of children. Gathering could always sleep in these 
intervals, quietly and dreamlessly; Ilobert very soon could 
only sleep by the help of some prescription of old Meyrick’s. 
On all occasions of strain since his boyhood there had been 
signs in him of a certain lack of constitutional hardness which 
his mother knew very well, but which his wife was only just 
beginning to recognise. However, ho laughed to scorn any 
attempt to restrain his constant goings and comings, or khose 
hours of night-nursing, in which, as the hosi)ital nurses were 
the first to admit, no one was ao successful as the rector. And 
when he stood up on Sundays to preacli in Murewell Clmrch, 
the worn and spiritual look of tlie man, and the knowledge 
warm at each heart of those before him of how the rector not 
only talked but lived, carried every word homo. 

This strain upon all tho moral and physical forces, however, 
strangely enough, came to Eobert as a kind of relief. It broke 
through a tension of brain wliich of late had become an oppres- 
sion. And for both him and CJathei'ine these dark times Jiad 
moments of in tensest joy, points of wliite liglit illuminating 
heaven and earth. There were cloudy nights — wet, stormy 
January nights — when sometimes it ha])pencd to them to come 
back both together from the hamlet, Eobert carrying a lantern, 
Catherine clothed in waterproof from liead to foot, walking 
beside him, the rays flashing now on lier face, now on the 
wooded sides of the lail^b, while the wind howled through the 
dark vault of branches overhead. And then, as they talked or 
were silent, suddenly a sense of the intense blessedness of this 
comradeship of theirs wguld rise like a flood in the man’s heart, 
and he would fling his free arm round her, foicing her to stand 
a moment in the January night and storm while ho said to her 
words, ai passionate gratitude, of faitli in an immortal union 
reaching beyond change or deatli, lost jfr' a kiss which was a 
sacrament. Then there were the moments wlien they saw their 
child, held high in Martha’s arms at the window, and leaping 
towar^ her mother ; the moments when one pallid sickly being 
^ter jSiother was pronounced out of danger; and by the help 
^ them the weeks passed away. ^ 

Nor were they left without help firom outside. Lady Helen 
Variey no sooner ‘heard the news tnan she hurried over. Eobert, 
on his way one morning from one cottage to another, saw her 
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pony-carriage in this lane. He hastened up to her 
could dismount. f v . - 

‘No, Lady Helen, you mustn’t come here/ he smd fciC|^il)p' 
peremptorily, as she held out her hand. ^ 

‘ Oh, Mr. Elsmere, let me. My boy is in town rJjlis 
grandmother. Let m3 just go through, at any rate, 
what I can send you.’ r ^ j\, 

Robert shook his he&d, smiling. A common friend of ,iiheir8 
and hers had once described this little lady to Elsmer<^ by.fc 
French sentence which originally applied to the Duchesso de 
Choiseul. ‘Une charmante petite fee sortie d’un oeuf enchsqsct^ !* 
— ^so it ran. Certainly, as Elsmere looked down upon her noWi 
fresh from those squalid death-strickefi hovels behind hiin, he 
was brought more abruptly than ever upon the contrasts pf 
life. Lady Helen wore a green velvet and fur mantle, in^ the 
production of which even Worth had felt some pride ; a htMp 
green velvet bonnet perched on her fair liair ; one tiny handt 
ungloved, seemed ablaze with diamonds ; there were opals and 
diamonds somewhere at her throat, gleaming among her sables* 
But she wore her jewels as carelessly as she wore her high bi^tl^ 
her quaint irregular prettiness, ^or the one or two brilliant 
gifts which made her sought after wherever she went. She 
loved her opals as she lovea all bright things ; if it pleased her 
to wear them in the morning, she wore them ; and in five 
minutes she was capable of making the sourest puritan 
to frown on her and them. To Robert she always seemed 

S 'iessence of breeding, of aristocracy '• t their best. All her 
s, her sallies, her absurdities even j' were graceful. At her 
freeft and gayest there were things in her — i:estraints, reH- 
cences, perceptions — which implied beliind her generations of 
rich, happy, important people, with ample leisure to cultivate 
all the more delicatGf niceties of social feeling and relatibn. 
Robert was often struck by the curious differences betw0®ci her 
and Rose. Rose was far the handsomer ; she was at least as 
clever ; and she had a strong imperious will where Lady Helen 
had only impulses and sympathies and enr/ouements, ^ mt Bose 
belonged to the class which struggles, where each individual 
depends on himself and knows it. Lady Helen had[ never 
-•struggled for anything— all the best tilings of the world were 
hers so easily that slie hardly gave them a thought \ or ritl^er, 
what she had gathered without pain she held so lightly, she 
dispensed so lavishly, that men’s eyes followed her, fluttmhg 
through life, with mToh the same feeling as was struck: proin, 
Clough’s radical hero by the peerless Lady Maria — ^ 

‘Live, be lovely, forget us, be beautiful, even to proiKlnesa, 

Even for their poor sakes whose hapinncss is to behold ^ 

Live, be uncaring, bejoyous, bo sumptuous ; only be 

* Uncaring/ however, little Lady Helen never was. If she 
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she was a fairy all heart, all frank foolish smil^js 

ang t^rfe. f ‘ m . 

■ Lady Helen — noj^ Robert said again. ‘ This is no place 

fprjfou, and we are getting on capitally. 

®e j^uted a little. 

*I Wieve you and Mrs. Elsmere are ^list killing yourselves 
all in a comer, with no one to see/ sliysaid indignantly. ‘If 
vou woii*t let me see, I shall send Sir Harry. But who ' — and 
her hvoym fawn's eyes ran startled over the cottages before her 
— ‘ who^ Mr. Elsmere, does this dreadful place belong to 
‘Mr. Wendover,' said Robert shortly. 

‘Impossible!' she cried incredulously. ‘Why, I wouldn't 
ask one of my dogs to sleep there,' and she pointed to the 
neared hovel, whereof the walls were tottering outwards, the 
thatch was^ falling^ to pieces, and the windows were mended 
with anything that came handy — rags, paper, or the crown of 
an old hat. 


‘No, you would be ill advised,' said Robert, looking with a 
bitter little smile at the sleek dachshund that sat blinking 
beside its mistress. 


5 But what is the agent abo^it V , 

^ Then Robert told her the story, not mincing his words. 
Since the epidemic had begun, all that sense of imaginative 
attraction which had been reviving in him towards the squire 
had been simply blotted out by a tierce heat of indignation. 
When he thought of Mr. Wendover now, he thought of him as 
the man to whom in sj:rict truth it was owing that helpless 
children died in choking torture. All that agony of wrath and 
pity he had gone through in the last ten days sprang to his lips 
now ELS he talked to Lady Helen, and poured itself into his 
words. 


‘ Old Meyrick and I have taken things into our own hands 
now,' he said at last briefly. ‘We have already made two cot- 
tages fairly habitable. To-morrow the inspector comes. I told 
the people yesterday I viouldn’t be bound by my promise a day 
longer. He must put the screw on Henslowe, and if Henslowe 
dawdles, why we shall just drain and repair and sink for a well 
ourselves. I can find the money somehow. At present we get 
all our water from one of the farms on the brow.' 

‘Money ! ' said Lady Helen imi^ulsively, her looks warm with 
sympathy for the pale harassed young rector. ‘ Sir Harry shall 
send you as much as you want. And anything else — blankets 
—coals?' 


Out came her note-book, and Robert was drawn into a list. 
Then, full of joyfulness at being allowed to help, she gathered 
up h^ reins, she nodded her pretty little head at him, and was 
%st ^rting off her ponies at full speed, equally eager ‘ to tell 
Harry ' and to ransadc Churton for me' stores required, when it 
occur^d to her to pull up again. 

Oh, Mr. Elsmere, my aunt. Lady Charlotte, does nothing 
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but talk about your sister-in-law. W^y did you keep her -i»!l to 
jnourself ? Is it kind, is it neighbourly, to have such a 
to stay with you and let nobody share V ; / 

‘A wonder?' said Eobert, amused. ‘Eose plays the 

rery well, but ’ t , ^ 

‘ As if relations evej saw one in proper perspective I ^ exclaitued 
Lady Helen. ‘My aSnt wants to be allowed to have her its 
. town next season if yot' will all let her. I think she would find 
it fun. Aunt Charlotte knows all the world and his wife. . A^d. 
if I’m there, and Miss Ley burn will let me make friends with 
her, why, you know, I can just protect her a little from Aunt 
Charlotte!' ^ ^ ^ 

The little laughing face bent forward again ; Eobert, smiling^ 
raised his hat, and the ponies whirled her off. In anybody dbe 
Elsmere would have thought all this effusion insincere or patron- 
ising. But Lady Helen was the most spontaneous of mortals, 
and the only high-born woman he had ever met who was reallyi 
and not only apparently, free from the ‘nonsense of rank,^ 
Eobert shrewdly suspectecl Lady Charlotte’s social tolerance to 
be a mere varnish. But this little person, and her favourite 
brother Hugh, to judge from the Recounts of him, must always 
have found lire too romantic, too wildly and delightfully intw- 
esting from top to bottom, to be measured by any but romantic 
standards. ^ 

Next day Sir Harry Varley, a great burly country squire, who 
adored his wife, kept the hounds, owned a model estate, and 
thanked God every morning that he was an Englishman, rode 
over to Mile End. Eobert, who had just oeen round the place 
with the inspector and was dead tired, had only energy to show 
him a few of the worst enormities. Sir Harry, leaving a cheque 
behind him, rode off with a discharge of strong language, at 
which Eobert, clergyman as he was, only grimly smiled. 

A few days later Mr. Wfendover’s crimes 4s a landowner, his 
agent’s brutality, young Eismere’s devotion, and the horrors of 
the Mile End outbreak, were in everybody’s mouths. The 
county was roused. The Eadical newrpaper came out on the 
Saturday with a flaming article; Eobert, much to his annoy- 
ance, found himself the local hero ; and money began to come 
^in*to him freely. 

^ On the Monday morning Henslowe'' appeared on the scene 
with an army of workmen. A racy communication from the 
inspector had reached him two days before, so had a copy of the 
Churton Advertiser. J^fe had spent Sunday in a drinking bout, 
turning over all possible plans of vengeance and evasion. 
Towards the evening, however, his wife, a gaunt clever Scotch- 
woman, who saw ruin before them, and had on occasion an even 
sharper tongue than her husband, managed to capture the 
supplies of brandy in the house and effectually conceaftheiaf^ 
Then she waited for the oioment of collapse which came 'On 
towards morning, and with her hands on heiv»hips she poured 
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into Hm a volley of liome-trutha wKicli not even Sir Harrj 
Vari^y could "have bettej^d. Henslowe’s nerve gave way. He 
went out at daybreak, wliite and sullen, to look for workmen. 

EObeti, standing on the step of a cottage, watched him give 
his orders, and took vigilant note of their substance. They 
einbbdiod the inspector’s directions, and tjie rector was satisfied. 
HefislOWe was obliged to pass him on his way to another group 
of liousOa At first he aficcted not to sf* the rector, then sud- 
denly Elsmere was conscious that the mjm’s bloodshot eyes were 
on hV^. Such a look ! If hate could have killed, Elsmero 
would hkve fallen where he stood^ Yet the man’s hand me- 
chanically moved to his hat, as though the spell of his wife’s 
harangue were still potent over his sliaking muscles. 

Kobert took no notice whatever of tlie salutation. He stood 
calmly watching till Henslowe disappeared into the last house. 
■Hien he called one of the agents train, heard what was to be 
done, gave a sharp nod of assent, and turned on liis heel. Bo 
far so good : the servant liad been made to feel, but he wished 
it had been the master. Oh, those tliree little eunacJiated 
creatures whose eyes he had closed, whose clammy hands he had 
held to the last I — what reckoning should be asked for their 
undeserved torments wlicn the Great Account came to be 
made up ? 

* Meanwhile not a sound apparently of all this reached the 
squire in the sublime soiitucle of Murewell. A fortnight ha<l 
passed. Henslowe had been conquered, tlie county liad rushed 
to Elsmere’s help, and neither he nor Mrs. Darcy liad made a 
sign. Their life was so abnoiunal tliat it was perfectly possible 
they had heard notliing. Elsmero wondered when they would 
hear. 


The rector’s chief help and support all through liad been old 
Meyrick. The parisli doctor had been in bed with rheumatism 
when the epidemic broke out, and llobcrt, feeling it a comfort 
to be rid of him, had tlirown the whole business into the hands 
of Meyrick and his son. This son was nominally his father’s 
junior partner, but as was, besides, a young and brilliant 
M.D. fresh from a great hospital, and his father was just a poor 
old general practitioner, with the barest qualification, and only 
forty years’ experience , to recommend him, it will easily bo 
imagined that the subordination was purely nominal. Indeed 
young Meyrick w^s fast ousting his father in all directions, and 
the neigliDOurljood, which had so far found itself unable either 
to enter or to quit this mortal scene ^fithout old Meyrick’s 
assistance, was beginning to send notes to the house in Churton 
High Street, whereon the superscrijition ‘ Dr. Edward Meyrick ’ 
was underlined with ungrateful emphasis. The father took 
jns deiiisition very quietly. Only on Murewell Hall would he 
fflow no trespassing, and so long as his s^on left him undisturbed 
theVe, he took his eftacement in otiier quarters with perfect 
meekness ** 
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* Young Elsmere’s behaviour to him, however, at a 
all the rest of the Churton world waj^ beginning to 
cheap and let him see it, had touched the old man^s hearjb^iSS 
he was the rector’s slave in this Mile End business^ 

Meyrick would come .whirling in and out of the hairnet 
day. Eobert was seMom sorry to see the back of him. , S(|j| 
attainments, of coursV were useful, but liis cocksureii'6)^, 
irritating, and his manner to his father abominable.,^. 
father, on the other hand, came over in the shabby pony-Oairt 
he had driven for the last forty years, and having l^piself, no 
press of business, would s]Xmd hours with the rector over the 
cases, giving them an infinity of patient watching, and amusing 
Eobert by the cautious hostility he would allow liimself ev0iy 
now and then towards his son’s new-fangled devices. . . 

At first Meyrick showed himself fidgety as to the squiie. 
Had he been seen, been lieard from? He received Eobert^s 
sharp negatives with long sighs, but Eobert clearly saw that, 
like the rest of tlie world, he was too much afraid of Mr. Wend- 
over to go and beard him. Some months before, as it happened, 
Elsmere Jiad told liim tlio story oj his encounter with the squire, 
and had been a good deal moved and surprised by the old man^e 
concern. 

One day, about tliree -vyeeks from the beginning of the out- 
break, when the state of things in the hamlet was beginniiw 
decidedly to mend, Meyrick arrived for his morning rouu^ 
much preoccupied. He Imrried his work a little, and ^ter it 
was done asked Eobert to walk up tlie road with him. 

‘ I have seen tlie squire, sir,’ he said, turning on his companion 
with a certain excitement. 

Eobert fill shed.. 

‘ Have you ? ’ lie replied with his hands behind him, and a 
world of expi’ession in his sarcastic voice. 

‘You misjudge him 1 You misjudge liim, Mr. Elsmere I* the 
old man said tremulously. ‘ I told you he could know nothing 
of this business — and he didn’t ! He has been in town pai:^ ot 
the time, and down here — how is he to know anything ? He 
sees nobody. That man Henslowe, sir, must be a real bad 
^fellow.’ 

‘ Don’t abuse the man,’ said Eobei'fc. looking up. ‘ It*s not 
worth while, when you can say your mind of the master.’ 

Old Meyrick sighed. 

‘Well,’ said Eobo;tit- after a moment, his lip drawn and 
q[uivering, ‘you told him the story, I suppose ? ' Seven deaths, 
is it, by now ? Well, what sort of impression did these unfor- 
tunate accidents ’ — and he smiled — ‘ produce ? ’ 

‘ He talked of sending money,’ said Meyrick doubtfulijf : - he 
said he would have Henslowe up and inquire. He seeiilM 
about and annoyed. Oh, Mr. Elsmere, you thihk too hardly of 
the squire, that you do 1’ • 

They strolled on together in silence. Eobert was not inclined 
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matter. But old Mejrick seemed to be labouring 
suppressed elnotion, and presently he began upon 
as a doctor of the Wendover family. Ho 
hetd broached the subject more or less vaguely with 

IfoW, however, he threw his mediaal reserve, generally 
liis Stronft^t characteristic, to the winds, ijiie insisted on telling 
-his companion, who listened reluctantlyjJrhe whole miserable 
alld ghafiitly story of the old squire’s suicme. He described the 
lieii^S ^mniaons, his arrival just in time for the last scene with 
all its lidi%6rs, and that mysterious condition of the squire for 
"feome months afterwards, when no one, not even ]\frs. Darcy, had 
been iadzhitted to the Hall, and old Meyrick, directed at inter- 
vals bjr a great London doctor, had been the only spectator of 
Roger Wendover’s "physical and mental breakdown, the only 
witnem of that dark consciousness of inherited fatality which 
at that period of his life not even the squire’s iron will had been 
able Mi^holly to conceal. 

RobOrb, whose attention was inevitably roused after a wSile, 
found himself with some curiosity realising tlie squire from 
another man’s totally different point of view. Evidently Mey- 
rick had. seen him at such moments as wu'iiig from the harshest 
nature whatever grains of tenderness, of pity, or of natural 
human weakness may be in it. And i‘i was clear, too, that the 
squir^ conscious perhaps of a shared secret, and feeling a certain 
soothing influence in the naivete and simplicity of the old man’s 
sjnnpatny, had allowed himself at times, in the years succeeding 
that illness of his, an amount of unbending in Mey rick’s pres- 
,ence, such as probably no other mortal had ever witnessed in 
him since his earliest youth. 

And yet how childish the old man’s whole mental ima^^e of 
the squire wds after all ! What small account it made of the 
subtleties, the gnarled intricacies and conti*adictions of such a 
character ! Horror at his father’s end, and dread of a like fate 
for himself 1 Robert did not know very much of the squire, 
but he knew enough to f3el sure that this confiding indulgent 
theory of Meyrick^ was ludicrously far from the mark as an 
adequate explanation of Mr. Wendover’s later life. 

Presently Meyrick becapie aware of the sort of tacit resist- 
ance wbich his companion’s mind was opposing to his own. He 
dropped the wandering narrative he was busy upon with a 
sigh. 

well, I daresay it’s hard, it’s hard,’ )tQ said with patient 
acq^uiescence in his voice, ‘ to believe a man can’t help himself. 

I daresiiv we doctors get to muddle up right and wrong. But 
if ever there was a man sick in mind — for all his book-learning 
td^abOut— and sick in soul, that man is the squire.’ 
TloWsrt Iboked at him with a softer ejepression. There was 
^ digmty about the simple old man. The old-fashioned 
deference^ which hall never let him forget in speaking to Robert 
^hat hie Ivas speaking to a man of family, and which showed 
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itself in all sorts of antiquated locutions which were a 
to his son, had given way to something still more deepiy il^i*' 
grained. His gaunt figure, with the stoop, and the s|>ectacles 
and the long straight hair — like the figure of a superaimMlikls^ 
schoolmaster — assumed, as he turned again to his youngef^ccaja- 
panion, something omauthority, something almost of sta^liiless. 

‘Ah, Mr. Elsmere,\ he said, laying his shrunk hand' the 
younger man’s sleeve land speaking with emotion, ‘ yotfrp Wtf 
good to the poor. We’re all proud of you — you and your good 
lady. But when you were coming, and I heard tell all aoOut 
you, I thought of my poor '‘squire, and I said to myself, ‘*;Thak. 
young man ’ll be good to him. The squire will make friends 
with him, and Mr. Elsmere will have a good wife — ^and therpll 
lie children born to him— and the squire wilj take an inteiost^ 
and — and — maybe ’” 

The old man paused. Robert grasped his hand silently. 

‘And there was sometliing in the way between you,^ the 
speaker went on, sighing. ‘I daresay you were quite ri^ht — 
quite right. I can’t judge. Only there are wavs of doing a 
thing. And it was a last cha^nce; and now its missed — ^it’s 
missed. Ah ! its no good talking ; he has a heart — ^he has ! 
Many’s the kind thing he’s done in old days for me and mine— 
I’ll never forget them t But all these last few years — oh, I 
know, I know. You can’t go and shut your heart up, and fly 
in the face of all tlie duties the Lord laid on you, without losing 
yourself and setting the Lord against you. But it is pitiful, 
Mr. Elsmere, its pitiful ! ’ 

It seemed to Robert suddenly as though there was a Divine 
breath passing through the wintry lane and through the shaking* 
voice ot the old man. Beside the spirit looking out of those 
wrinkled eyes, his own hot youth, its justest resentments, its 
most righteous angers, seemed crude, harsh, inexcusabla 

‘ Thank you, Meyrick, tliank you, and God bless you 1 Don’t 
imagine I will forget a word you have said to me.’ 

The rector shook the hand he held warmly twice over, a 
gentle smile passed over Mey rick’s ageing face, and they panted, 
c That night it fell to Robert to sit up after midnight with 
John All wood, the youth of twenty whose case had been a 
severer tax on the powers of the little nursipg staff than per- 
haps any other. Mother and neighbours w^re worn out, and it 
was difficult to spare a hospital nurs for long together from 
the diphtheria cas«r. Robert, therefore, had insistpd during 
the preceding week on taking alternate nights with pue of the 
nurses. During the first hours before midnight he slept so\mdly 
on a bed made up in the ground-floor room of the little sana* 
torium. Then at twelve the nurse called him, and he^ent out, 
his eyes still heavy with sleep, into a still frosty wintSf^s nigi#?* 

Alter so much raib, So much restlessness or wind and cloud, 
the silence and the starry calm of it were infinitely welcome- 
The sharp cold air cleared his brain and braced his nerves, an^ 
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by th0 tinae lie reached the cottage whither he was bound, he 
was bread awake. He o|bened the door softly, passed through 
the lower room, crowded with sleeping children,, climbed the 
liarrow stairs as noiselessly as possible, and found himself in a 
faintly lit, a bed in one corner amd a woman sitting 
'it. The woman glided away, the ijpctor looked carefully 
at the table of instructions hanging ovei/Llie bed, assured him- 
self that wine and milk and beef essenfe and medicine^ were 
ready to his hand, put out his watch on the wooden table near 
the bed, and sat him down to his task. The boy was sleeping 
•the sleep of weakness. Food was t5 he given every half-hour, 
and in this perpetual impulse to the system lay his only chance. 

The rector had his Greek Testament with him, and could 
just read it by the help of the dim light. But after a while, as 
the still hours passed on, it dropped on to hi.s knee, and he sat 
thinking — endlessly thinking. The young labourer lay motion- 
less beside him, the lines of the long emaciated frame sliowing 
through the bed - clothes. Tlio night - light ilickered on.f the 
broken discoloured ceiling ; every now and then a mouse 
scratched in the plaster ; the piotfier’s heavy breathing came 
from the next room ; sometimes a dog barked or an owl cried 
outside. Otherwise deep silence, such, silence as drives the soul 
back upon itself. , 

Elsmere was conscious of a strange sense of moral exiiansion. 
The stern judgments, the passionate comk^m nations which his 
nature housed so painfully, secuned lifted from it. 'llie soul 
breathed an ‘ ampler adher, a diviner air.' Oh ! the mysteries 
of life and character, the subtle inexhaustible claims of pity ! 
',The problems which hang ni)on our being hero ; its mixture of 
elements ; the pressure of its inexoraldc physical environment ; 
the relations of mind tp body, of man’s poor will to tliis tangled 
tyrannous life — it was along these old, old lines his thought 
went painfully groping ; and always at intervals it came back 
to the squire, ponclering, seeking to understand, a new sober- 
ness, a new humility ami jiaticncc entering in. 

And yet it was not Meyriek’s facts exactly tliat had broiiglit 
this about. Robert thought them impeifect, only lialf ti'ue^ 
Bather was it the spirit of love, of inlinite foi‘1)oarance in wliich 
the simpler, duller nature had declared itself that liad ajipealod 
to him, nay, reproapbed him. 

Then tnese thoughts led him on farther and farther from 
man to Q-od, from liuman defect to thepEternal Berfectness, 
Never once auring those hours did Elsmcre’s hand fail to per- 
form ite needed service to the faint sleeper beside him, and yet 
that night was one long dream and strangeness to him, nothing 
real anywhere but consciousness, and God its source ; the soul 
•^acke^Tevery now and then by phantom stabs of doubt, of 
hitter brief misgiving, as the barriers pf *senso between it and 
the ^rnal enigma«grew more and more transparent, wrestling 
awhile, and then prevailing. And each golden moment of cer 
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fcainty, of conquering faith, seemed to Robert in some^crt -j 

from Catherine’s hand. It was. she ■mRio led him 

shades ; it was her voice murmuring in his ear. ■ ^ : 

When the first gray dawn began to creep in slowly pefoefll^^ 
waves into the room, ^Ismere felt as though not hours buit 
of experience lay between him and the beginnings of his 
‘It is by these mol lents we should date our lives,’ he 
mured' to himself as liwrosc; ‘they are the only real 

It was eight o’clock, and the nurse who was to relieve him' 
had come. The results of the night for his charge were 
the strength had been maintained, the pulse was firmep, the - 
temperature lower. The boy, throwing olF his drowshmaBf^.lay 
watching the rector’s face as he talked in an undertone to the 
nurse, his haggard eyes full of a dumb friendly wistfultii^' 
When Robert bent over him to say good-bye, this expression 
brightened into something more positive, and Robert left ;hilb, 
feeling at last that there was a promise of life in his look ana 
touch. 

In another moment he had stepped out into the Januaty 
morning. It was clear and still ^as the night had been. li the 
cast there was a pale promise of sun ; the reddish-brown thinks 
of the fir woods had just caught it, and rose faintly glowing 
in endless vistas and colonnades one behind the otheh The 
flooded river itself ruslicd through tlie bridge as full and thrbid 
as before, but all the other water surfaces had gleaming films 
of ice. The whole ruinous place had a clean, almost a festal air 
under the touch of tlie frost, while on the sicl^ of the hill leading 
to Murewell, tree rose above tree, the delicate network of 
wintry twigs and branches set against stretches of frost- whitiniki ^ 

f rass, till finally they climbed into the pale all-completing blua, * 
n a copse close at hand there were woodcutters at woA^ 
piles of gleaming laths shining through the underwood. !I^Mns 
hopped along the frosty road, and as he walked on through the 
houses towards the bridge, Robert’s quick ear distinguished 
that most wintry of all sounds — the ol'j of a flock of &ldfaaj^ 
passing overhead. 

. As he neared the bridge he suddenly caught sight a figuns 
upon it, the figure of a man wrapped in a large Inverness cldak, 
leaning against tlie stone parapet. With a start he rocognised 
the squire. ^ ^ ^ , , 

He went up to him without an instant’s slackening of hi» 
steady step. The squire heard the sound of some one OOlxdug, 
turned, and saw the rector. 

^ ‘ I am glad to see you here, Mr. Wendover,’ said Robeaij^ Stem** 
ping and holding out his hand. ‘I meant to have come totaSB 
to you about this place this morning. I ought to have 
before.’ ^ 

He spoke gently, ahdf quite simply, almost as if th^ 
parted the day before. Tlie squire touched his hand ot sia* 
instant, . , V ’ 
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may not, pernaps, be aware, Mr. Elsmere,’ he said, 
to speak Mth all his old hauteur, while his heavy 
ti^dtohea nervously, ‘that, for one reason and another, I 
JBSw-not^ing of the epidemic here till yesterday, when Meyrick 

^ ' /I 

heard from Mr. Meyrick that it wpj so. As you are here 
lt)d>w, Mr. Wendover, and I am in no g ktit hurry to get home, 
take you through and show you llie people ? ^ 

;t',f ,9*he aquire at last looked at him straight — at the face worn 
wd pale, yet still so extraordinarily youthful, in which soine- 
. of the solemnity and higli eniotion of the night seemed to 

bo still lingering. 

^Are you just comeT he said abruptly, ‘or are you going 
iubckf* 

have been here through the night, sitting up with one of 
the fever cases. It’s hard work for the nurses, and the relations 
fiometimes, without help.’ 

The squire moved on mechanically towards the villagdj and 
Bobert moved beside him. 

*And Mrs. Elsmere?’ t 

‘•Mrs. Elsmere was here most of yesterday. She used to stay 
the night when the diphtheria was at its worst ; but there are 
Ointy four anxious cases left — the rest all convalescent.’ 

The squire said no more, and they turned into the lane, 
where the ice lay thick in the deep ruts, and on either hand 
curls ; of smoke rose into the clear cold sky. The squire 
looked aboxit him with ©yes which no detail escaped. Eobert, 
without a word of comment, pointed out this feature and that. 
' showed where Henslowc had begun repairs, where the new well 
was to be, what the water supply had been till now, drew the 
squire’s attention to the roofs, the ijigstyes, the drainage, or 
rather complete* absence of drainage, and all in the dry voice of 
some one going through a catalogue. Word liad already fled like 
wildfire through the hamlet that the squire was there. Children 
a^d adults, a pale emaci£?ted crew, poured out into the wintry 
air to look. The squire knit his brows with annoyance as the 
little -crowd in the lane grew, llobert took no notice. 

Presently he pushed open the door of the house where he 
hewi spent the night. In the kitchen a girl of sixteen was clear- 
ing away the varipws nondescript heaps on which the family 
had slept, and was preparing breakfast. The squire looked at 
the floor. » 

‘I thought I understood from Ilenslowe,’ he muttered, as 
i^mugh toTiimself, ‘that there were no mud floors left on the 

are only three houses in Mile End without them,* 
• Bobert, catchmg what he said. 

Ihi^^wetit upstairs, and the mother stood open-eyed while 
squire’s restlessF look gathered in the details of the room, 
thb. youth’s face, as he lay back on his pillows, whiter than they. 
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exhausted and yet refreshed by the sponging with yine^ 
water which the mother had just beei® administering to 
the bed, the gaps in the worm-eaten boards, the spots ip. 
roof where the plaster bulged inward, as tiiough a snake 
bring it down ; the coarse china sheplierdesses on the xadlltel* 
shelf, and the flowerj^which Catherine had put there the Say 
before. He asked a f questions, said an abrupt word br tw6 
to the motlier, and tliCj tramped downstairs again and into the 
street. Then Robert took liim across to the little improvised 
hospital, saying to him oji the threshold, with a mbmenifs 
hesitation, — 

‘As you know, for adults there is not much risk, but there is 
always some risk ^ 

, A peremptory movement of the squire’s hand stopped him^ 
and they went in. In the downstairs room were hjur^-dozeh 
convalescents, pale, sliadowy creatures, four of them under ten, 
sitting up in their little cots, each of them with a red flannel 
jacket drawn from Lady Helen’s stores, and enjoying the break- ^ 
fast whicl) a nurse in white cap and apron had just brought 
them. Upstairs, in a room from which a lath-and-plaster 
partition had been removed, and which had been adapted, 
warmed and ventilated by various contrivances to which Robert 
and Meyrick had clevotea their practical minds, were the ‘four 
anxious cases.’ One of them, a little creature of six, one of 
Sliarland’s black-eyed children, was sitting up, supported by the 
nurse, and coughing its little life away. As soon as he saw it;' 
Robert’s step quickened. He forgot the sqaire altogether. He 
came and stood by the bedside, rigidly still, for he could do 
nothing, but his whole soul absorbed in that horrible struggle. • 
for air. How often he had seen it now, and never without the' 
same wild sense of revolt and protest ! At last the hideous 
membrane was loosened, the cliild got relief, and lay back white 
and corpse-like, but witli a pitiful momentary relaxation of the 
drawn lines on its little brow. Robert stooped and kissed the 
damp tiny hand. The child’s eyes reihained shut, but the fingers 
made a feeble effort to close on his. 

' ‘Mr. Elsmere,’ said the nurse, a motherly body, looking at 
him with friendly admonition, ‘if you don’t go home and rest 
you’ll be ill too, and I’d like to know who’ll be the better for 
that?’ I* . • 

‘How many deaths?’ asked the squire abruptly, touching 
Elsmere’s arm, and" so reminding Robert of his existence. 

‘ Meyrick spoke of deaths.’ 

He stood near the door, but his eyes were fixed on the little 
bed, on the half -swooning child. 

‘ Seven,’ said Robert, turning upon him. ‘ Five of dtehtJieiia, 
two of fever. That li,ttle one will go too.’ > tip • 

‘Horrible!’ said th6 squire imder his breath, and then 
moved to the door. ^ 

The two men went downstairs in perfect silence- Bddiy', in 
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tbe COTyftlescent room, the children were capable of smiles, and 
of quw ^quettish.becl^nings to the rector to come and make 
with them as usual. But he could only kiss his hand to 
thm fiJtia escape, for there was more to do. 

He. took the SQuire through all the remaining fever cases, 
ap.d into several of the worst cottages—Mlsom's among them— - 
and when it was all over they emerged i>ko the lane again, near 
the bridge. There was ^still a crowd If children and women 
hanging about, watching eagerly for the squire, whom many of 
them had never seen at all, and about wliom various myths had 
gradually formed themselves in tke countryside. The squire 
walked away from them huniedly, followed by Eobert, and 
again they halted on the centre of the bridge. A horse led by 
a groom was being walked up and down on a flat piece of road 
just beyond. 

It was an awkward moment. Eobert never forgot the thrill 
of it^ or the association of wintry sunshine streaming down upon 
a sparkling world of ice and delicate woodland and foam-flgcked 

river. 

The squire turned towards him irresolutely ; his sharply-cut 
wrinkled lips opening and doling again. Tlien he held out liis 
hand : ‘ Mr. Elsmere, I did you a wrong— I did this place and 
its people a wrong. In my view, regi;et for the past is useless. 
Much of what has occurred here is plainly irreparable ; I wEl 
think what can be done for the future. As for my relation to 
you, it rests with you to say whether it can be amended. I 
recognise that you have, just cause of comiilaint.’ 

What invincible pride there was in the man’s very surrender ! 
But Elsmere was not repelled by it. Ho knew that in their 
hour together the squire had felt His soul liad lost its bitter- 
n^s. The dead and their wrong were witii God. 

He took the squire’s outstretched hand, grasping it cordially, 
a. pure unworldly dignity in his whole look and bearing. 

‘ Let us be friends, Mr. Wendover. It will be a great comfort 
to us — my wife and Will you I'cniember us both very 
kindly to Mrs. Darcy ? ’ 

Commonplace words, but words that made an epoch in the 
life of both. In another minute the sq^uire, on horseback, was 
trotting along the side reJad leading to the Hall, and Eobert was 
speeding home t oj^ atherine as fast as his long legs could carry 

him. 

She was waiting for him on the stgj)s, shading her eyes 
against the unwonted sun. He kissed her with the spirits of a 
bey and told her all his news. 

Catherine listened bewildered, not knowing what to say or 
hew all at once to forgive, to join Eobert in forgetting. But 
4hat stffinge spiritual ^ow about him was not to be withstood. 
She threw her arms about him at Iasi with a half sob, — 

^ Oh, Robert — yes ! Dear Eobert — thank God ! ’ 

*Hever think any more,’ he said at last, leading her in from 
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th<a little hall, ‘ of what has been, only of what shall be I" 
llatherine, give me some tea ; and never did I see anythil^ A J 
tempting as that armchair.* « ^ ' 

He sank down into it, and when she put his breakfagt 
him she saw with a start that he was fast asleep. 
stood and watched him, the signs of fatigue round 
mouth, the placid expression, and her face was soft with 
ness and joy, ‘Of counse — of course, even that hard 
love him. Who could i'elp it 1 My Eobert T ' : 

And so now in this disguise, now in that, the supr«m!ie hoHr 
of Catherine’s life stole on apd on towards her. . 


CHAPTER XXJI 

As may be imagined, the Cliurton Advertiser did not find its 
way to Mure well. It was certainly no pressure of social dis- 
approval that made the squire go down to Mile End in that 
winter’s dawn. TJie county might talk, or the local press 
might harangue, till Doomsday, a/id Mr. Wendover would either 
know nothing or care less. 

Still his interview witli IVfoyrick in the park after his return 
foom a week in town, whitlier ho had gone to see some old 
Berlin friends, had been a shock to him. A man may play the 
intelligent recluse, may refuse to lit his life to his neigjibofurs* 
notions as much as you please, and still find death, especially 
death for which he has some responsibility, as disturbing a fact 
as the rest of us. 

^ He went home in much irritable discomfort. It seemed to 
him probably that fortune need not have been so eager to put 
him in the wrong. To relieve his mind he sent for Hensloire, 
and ill an interview, the memory of wliich sent a shiver through 
the agent to the end of his davs, he let it be seen that though it 
did not for the moment suit him to dismiss the man who*vhad 
brought this upon him, that man’s rei^h in any true sense 
over. 

^ c But afterwards the squire was still restless. What was astir 
in him was not so much pity or remorse as certain instincts of 
race which 'still survived under the strange superstructure of 
manners he had built upon them. It may be the part Orf » 
gentleman and a scholar to let the agent whom you have inib^- 

g osed between yourself and a boorish peasantry have ,a fr©^ 
and ; but, after all, the estate is yours, and to .expose the rociw. 
of the parish to all sorts of avoidable risks in the pursuit his 
official duty by reason of the gratuitous filth of your prop^rfjri, 
is an act of doubtful breeding. The squire in his 
ond-tumble days at Berlin had always felt himself the gr^nql^ 
as well as the student. He abhorred sentimentalism, but lieith^. 
did he choose to cut an unseemly figure in hiS own eyes, - . j 
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After a night, therefore, 1 ms tranquU or less meditative than 
usno^ he rose early and sallied forth at one of those nnn 8 na\ 
chiO^ for walking. Tlie thing must be put 
ikosnebow* and at once, with as little waste of time and 
possible, and Henslowe had shown himself not to be 
j 80 telling a servant to follov^ him, the squire had 
ins --way with difficulty to a playie he had not seen for 


' had followed the unexpected ai^ unwelcome apparition 

®f <4i®-aector. The squire did not want to be impressed by the 
yo^tig trian, did not want to make friends with him. No doubt 
Ids devotion had served his own purposes. Still Mr. Wendover 
wias one of the ^ subtlest living judges of character when he 
pleased, and his* enforced progress through these hovels with 
Slsmere had not exactly softened him, but had filled him with 
a curious contempt for liis own hastiness of judgment. 

* History would be inexplicable after all without the honest 
laaatic,’ he said to himself on the wa v homo. ‘ I suppose had 
forgotten it. There is nothing like a dread of being bored for 
blunting your psychological instinct.^ 

In the course of the day he •sent off a letter to the rector in- 
timating in the very briefest, driest way that the cottages 
should rebuilt on a different site as soon as possible, and en- 
closing a liberal contribution towards* the expenses incurred in 
fighting the epidemic. ^ When the letter was gone ho dre at his 
books towards him with a sound which was partly disgust, 
partly relief. This annoying business had wrcicliedly^ inter- 
rupted himfand his concessions left liim mainly conscious of 
a strong nervous distaste for the idea of any fre^di interview 
with young Elsmere. Ho had got his money and his apology ; 
let him be content. 


However, next morning after breakfast !Mr. Wendover once 
more saw his study door open to admit tlie tall figure of the 
rector. The note and cheque liad reached Kobert late the night 
before, an^’, true to his ne^jv-born determination to make the best 
of the squill ho had caught up his wideawake at the first oppor- 
tunity and walked off to the Hall to acknowledge the gift in per- 
son. The interview opened as awkwardly as it was possible, afid 
Vdth their former conversation on the same spot fresh in their 
minds both men spent a sufficiently difficult ten minutes. The 
squire was askirigThimself, indeed, impatiently, all the time, 
vidiether he could possibly be forced in the future to put up 
with such an experience again, and Edljcrt found his host, if 
less sarcastic than before, certainly as impenetrable as ever. 

At last, however, the Mile Ena matter was exhausted, and 
Tiobert, as good luck would have it, turned his longing 
^yds squire^s books, especially on the latest volumes of a 

German Wdigt^chichU lyjng near his elbow, which 
E& had coveted foy months without being able to conquer his 
^oaBcience sufficiently to become the possessor of it. He took it 
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tip* with an exclamation of delight, and a quiet oritical i?©i3aari? 
that exactly hit the value and scope of the book. The squire^l 
eyebrows went up, and the corners oi his mouth slatiic^i^^ 
visibly. Half ap hour later the two men, to the amaz^eht ^ 
Mrs. Darcy, who was watching them from the drawin^iTOC^ 
window, walked backt to the park gates together, and witai 
Robert’s nobility and bVauty of character would never have irm 
him, though he had worn himself to death in the service of 
poor and the tormented under the squire’s eyes, a chan^^ 
coincidence of intellectual interest had won him almost in 
moment. «■ 

The squire walked back to the house under a threatening 
sky, his mackintosh cloak wrapped about him, his arms foldect 
his mind full of an unwonted excitement. , , ^ 

The sentiment of long-past days — days in Berlin, in Paii% 
where conversations such as that he had just passed through 
were the daily relief and reward of labour, was stirring in him* 
Occasionally he had endeavoured to import the materials for 
them from the Continent, from London. But as a matter of fact 
it was years since he had had any such talk as this with an 
Englishman on English ground, and he suddenly realised that.he 
had been unwholesom^ly solitary, and tliat for the scholar there 
is no nerve stimulus like ^that of an occasional interchange of 
ideas with some one acquainted with his Fack. 

‘ Who would ever have thought of discovering instincts andl 
aptitudes of such a kind in this long-legged optimist ?’ The squire 
snrugged his shoulders as he thought of the attempt involved in 
such a personality to combine botli worlds, the woifd of action 
and the world of thought. Absurd ! Of course, ultimately one 
or other must go to the wall. 

Meanwhile, what a ludicrous waste of time and opportunity 
that he and this man should have been at cross-purposes like 
this! ‘Why the deuce couldn^t he have given some rational 
account of himself to begin with ! ’.thought the squire irritably, 
forgetting, of course, who it was that Imd wliolly denied him the 
opportunity. ‘And then the sending back of thbse books: 
"v^at a piece of idiocy ! ’ 

Granted an historical taste in this youngparson, it was a curious 
chance, Mr. Wendover reflected, that in his choice of a subject 
he should just have fallen on the period of the later empire--^ 
the passage from the old world to the newj’where the squire 
was a master. The sq^xire fell to thinking of the kind of know- 
ledge implied in his remarks, of the stage he seemed to harve 
reached, and then to cogitating as to the books he must 1^ now 
in want of. He went back to his library, ran over the 
picking out volumes here and there with an unwonted gibyr 
interest all the while. He sent for a case, and mado*^ yoct^ 
who sometimes acted as' his secretary pack them. And Still OS 
he went back to his own work new names wculd occur to hj in , 
and full of the scholar’s avaricious sense of the shortness ol 
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ii© would shake his head and frown over the three months 
fchich young Elsmere hfid already passed, grappling with prob- 
ieius like Teutonic Arianism, the spread of^onasticism in Gaul, 
i^d Heaven knows what besides, half a mile from the man and 
the library which could have supplied him with the best help 
to be got in England, unbenefited by .'fither ! Mile End was 
obliterated, and the annoyance of the n prning forgotten. 

The next day was Sunday, a wet J inuary Sunday, raw and 
i^slee^*, the frost breaking up on all sides and flooding the roads 
with mire. 

Bobert, rising in his place to be^in morning service, and won- 
dering to see the congregation so good on such a day, was sud- 
denly startled, as his eye travelled mechanically over to the 
Hall pew, usually tenanted by Mrs. Darcy in solitary state, to 
see the characteristic figure of the squire. His amazement wfw 
SO great that he almost stumbled in the e^ortation, and his 
feefing was evidently shared by the congregation, which through- 
out the service showed a restlessness, an excited tendency to 
peer round corners and pillars, that was not favourable to 
devotion. ^ 

• ‘ Has he come to spy out tho land 1 ’ the rector thought to 
himself, and could not help a momentary tremor at the idea of 
preaching before so formidable an, auditor. Then he pulled 
himself together by a great efibrt, and fixing his eyes on a shock-^ 
headed urchin halt way down the church, read the service to 
him, Catherine meanwhile in her seat on the northern side of 
the nave, her soul lulled in Sunday peace, knew nothing of Mr. 
W^dover’s appearance. 

Kobert preached on the first sermon of Jesus, on the first ap- 
pearance of the young Master in the synagogue at Nazareth : — 

^ ‘ This day is this scripUire fulfilled in your ears 1 * 

The sermon dwelt on the Messianic aspect of Christas mission, 
on the mystery and poetry of that long national expectation, on 
the pathos of Jewish disillusion, on the sureness and beauty of 
Christian .insight as faiisii gradually transferred trait after trait 
of the Messiah of prophecy to the Christ of Nazareth. At first 
there was a certain amount of hesitation, a slight wavering 
hither and thither — a difficult choice of words — and then the 
^ soul freed itself from man, and the preacher forgot all but his 
" Master and his popple. 

^ At the door as he came out stood Mr. Wendover, and Catherine, 
sligh^ flushed and much puzzled for conversation, beside him. 
The Hall carriage was drawn close up to the door, and Mrs. 
Djurcy, evidently much excited, had her small head out of the 
window^ and was showering a number of flighty inquiries and 
ttuggeetjpffxs on her brother, to which he paid no more heed than 
lo ^he rain. 

When Robert appeared the squii^ addressed him ceremoni* 

*With your leave, Mr. Elsmere, I will walk with you to the 
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reftory/ Then, in another voice, *Qo home, Lsetitia, aEw|.^n*b 
iseM -anything or anybody.* ( 

iHe made a signal to the coachman, Q,nd the carriage 
Mm Darcy*s protesting head remaining out of window s« lolng 
-«s-any thing could be seen of the group at the church doot: ',’1^ 
odd little creature had^aid one or two hurried and recent 
to Catherine during tl^ quarrel, visits so filled, howeveiff tsilh' 
vague railing against fcr brother and by a queer inooherewt; 
mdancholy, that Catherine felt them extremely uncomfOrtkbliBii^ 
and took care not to invite them. Clearly she w;as mortally^ 
afraid of ‘ Koger,* and yet ashamed of being afraid. Catherine' - 
could see that all the poor thing’s foolish whims and affectations 
were trampled on ; that she suffered, rebelled, found herself W/- 
more able to affect Mr. Wendover than if she had been a fly 
buzzing round him, and became all the more foolish and whimsical 
in consequence. 

The squire and the Elsmeres crossed the common to the 
rectoi^y, followed at a discreet interval by groups of villagers 
curious to get a look at the squire. Eobert was conscious of a 
good deal of embarrassment, but did his best to liide it. Catherine 
felt all through as if tho skies hadTallen. The squire alone was 
at his ease, or as much at his ease as he ever was. He com- 
mented on the congregation, even condescended to say some- 
thing of the singing, and passed over the staring of the chor- 
isters with a magnanimity of silence which did him credit. 

They reached the rectory door, and it was evidently the^ 
squire’s purpose to come in, so Eobert invited him in. Catherine 
threw open her little drawing-room door, and then was seized 
with shyness as the squire passed in, and she saw over bis 
shoulder her baby, lying kicking and crowing on the hearth- 
rug, in anticipation of lier arrival, the nurse watching it. The 
squire in his great cloak stopped, and looked down at the 
baby as if it had been some curious kind of reptile. The nurse 
blushed, curtsied, and caught up tlie gurgling creature in a 
twinkling. 

Eobert made a laughing remark on the tyranny and ubiquity 
of ^babies. The squire smiled grimly. He supposed it was 
necessary that the human race should bo carried on. Catherine 
meanwhile slipped out and ordered another place to be laid at 
the dinner-table, devoutly hoping that it migfct, not be used. ‘ 

^ It was used. The squire stayed till it was necessary to inidto 
him, then accepted thej’nvitation, and Catherine found hesf^elf 
dispensing boiled mutton to him, while Eobert supplied him 
with some very modest claret, the sort of wine which a man 
who drinks none thinks it necessary to have in the house, tod 
watched the nervousness of their little parlour - maid w ith - , 
fijllow-feeling which made it difficult for him duringlEd early 
part of the meal to keep a perfectly straight countetianee. 
After a while, however, both he and Catherine were ready 
admit that the squire was making himself agreeable. He tailed ” 
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^ Ruisi of a conversation he had had with M. Eenan, whose 
luckily was quite ^jnknown to Catherine, as to the state of 
in the French Chamber. 

, 'f.A #etof chemists and quill-drivers/ he said contemptuously ; 

ap Eenan remarked to me, there is one thing to be saidjor 
«t, 80 ^v:erninent of that sort, “Ilsne font pas la guerre.” And so 
m th^ don’t run France into adventures, and a man can 
l^eep. a roof over liis head and a sou i i his pocket, the men of 
iett^ at any rate can rub along. The Teally interesting thing 
in .France just now is not French politics — Heaven save the 
.m^k! — but French scholarship. ’ There never was so little 
original genius going in Paris, and there never was so much 
good work being done.’ 

Eobert thought the point of view eminently characteristic. 
hCatholicism, I supj^ose,’ he said, ‘as a force to be reckoned 
with, is dwindling more and more ? ’ 

‘Absolutely dead,’ said the squire emphatically, ‘as an tn- 
telleetml force. They haven’t got a writer, scarcely a prefvjher. 
Not one decent book has been produced on that side for years.’ 

' ‘ And the Protestants, too,’^ said Robert, ‘ have lost all their 
best men of late,’ and he mentioned one or two well-known 
French Protestant names. 

‘ Oh, as to French Protestantism ’ — and the squire’s shrug was 
superb — ‘ Teutonic Protestantism is in the order of tilings, so to 
speak, but Latin Protestantism ! There is no more sterile 
hybrid in the world ! ’ 

Thei^ becoming suddenly aware that he might have said 
something inconsistent with ids company, the squire stopped 
abruptly, Robert, catching Catherine’s quick compression of 
the bps, was igrateful to him, and tlie conversation moved on 
in another direction. 

yYes, certainly, all things considered, Mr. Wend over made 
Iniuself agreeable. He ate his boiled mutton and drank his 
ordinettre like a man, and when the meal was ove':, and he and 
Eobert had withdrawn ^iito the study, he gave an emphatic 
word of praise to the coffee which Catherine’s housewifely care 
sent after them, and accepting a ’'cigar, lie sank into the arip- 
chair by the fire and spread a bony liaiid to tlie blaze, as if he 
liSMi been at home in that particular corner for months. Eobert, 
jsitting opposite t^q, him, and watching his guest’s eyes travel 
tottnu the room, Vith its medicine shelves, its rods and nets, 
apd pj^parations of uncanny beasts, it?^ parish litter, and its 
teeming bookcases, felt that the Mile llnd matter was turning 
put odiEy indeed. 

I /I have -packed you a case of books, Mr. Elsmere,’ said the 
a puff or^two at his cigar. ‘ How have you got on 
vnthoutffnat collection of Councils r 

lie Biailed a little awkwardly. It 'was one of the books 
Eobert had ^sent aback. Eobert flushed. He did not want 
the equire to regard him as wholly dependent on MurewelL 
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bought it/ he said, rather shortly. ‘I have 
in books lately, -and the London Library too supplies toe rea^^ 
wonderfully welL^ ^ . - 4 

‘ Are these your books 1 ’ The squire got up to look at theto. 
‘Hum, not at all bad for a beginning. I have sent you so D^nd 
80 / and he named one or two costly folios that Hobert hadloftg; 
pined for in vain. , . 

The rector’s eyes glispned. ^ . 

‘That was very good^f you,’ he said simply. ‘They wffl fea. 
most welcome.’ 

‘And now, how much said the other, settling himSeu 
again to his cigar, his thin legs crossed over each other, and his 
great head sunk into his shoulders, ‘ how much time do you give 
to this work V 


‘ Generally the mornings — ^not always. A man with twelve 
hundred souls to look after, you know, Mr. Wendover,’ said 
Elsmere, with a bright half-defiant accent, ‘ can’t make grubbing 
amon/j the Franks his main business.’ 

The squire said nothing, and smoked on. Eobert gathered 
that his companion thought liis chances of doing anything 
worth mentioning very small. ^ , 

‘ Oh no,’ he said, following out his own thought with a shake 
of his curly hair ; ‘ of course I shall never do very much. But 
if I don’t, it won’t be for want of knowing what the scholar’s 
ideal is.’ And he lifted his liand with a smile towards the 


squire’s book on English Culture^ which stood in the bookcase 
just above him. ^ The squire, following^the gesture, smiled too. 
It was a faint, slight illumining, but it changed the face agree’ 
ably. 

Robert began to ask questions about the book, about the 
pictures contained in it of foreign life and foreign universities. 
The squire consented to be drawn out, and presently was talking 
at his very best. 

Eacy stories of Mommsen or Von Eanke were followed by a 
description of an evening of mad carouse with Heine — a talk at 
Nohant with George Sand — scenes in the Duchesse de Broglie’s 
salon — a contemptuous sketcli of Guizot — a caustic sket^l of 
Renan. Eobert presently even laid aside his pipe, and stood in 
his favourite attitude, lounging against ^the mantelpiece, looking 
down, absorbed, on his visitor. All that intellectual passion 
which his struggle at Mile End had for the moment checked in 
him revived. Nay, af;ter his weeks of exclusive contact with 
the most hideous forms of bodily ill, this interruption, these 
great names, this talk of great movements and great cau^su 
had a special savour and relish. All the horizons of the mind 
expanded, the currents of the blood ran quicker. • ^ ; 

Suddenly, however, he sprang up. J 

‘ I beg your pardouj Mr Wendover, it is too bad to interi^pt 
you— I have enjoyed it immensely — but the ^act is I haV0 diJy 
two minutes to get to Sunday School in I ’ : 




jjjp roso also, and resuined his ordina^ manneri 

is I who should Apologise,' he said with stiff politeness, 
*for having encroachea in this way on your busy day, Mr. 
Elsmere.' 

Bobert helped him on with his coat, and then suddenly the 
sqtiire iumed to him. 

^You were preaching this morning on one of the Isaiah 
q’^Otations in St. Matthew. It would interest you, I imagine, 
vb see a recent Jewish book on the subject of the prophecies 
quoted in the Gospels which reached me yesterday. Inere is 
, kothing particularly new in it, but»it looked to me well done.' 

^Thank you,' said Robert, not, however, with any great 
heartiness, and the squire moved away. They parted at the 
gate, Robert running down the hill to the village as fast as his 
k)ng legs could carry him. 

‘Sunday School — pshaw ! ' cried the squire, as he tramped 
homeward in the opposite direction. 

Next morning a huge- packing-case arrived from the. Hall, 
and Robert could not forbear a little gloating over tlio treasures 
in it before he tore himself away to pay his morning visit to 
Mile End. There everything was improving ; the poor Shar* 
land child indeed had slipped away on the night after the 
squire's visit, but the other bad oa.«ps in the diphtheria ward 
were mending fast. John Allwood was gaining stren^h daily, 
and poor Mary Sharland was feebly struggling back to a life 
which seemed hardly worth so much effort to keep. Robert 
felt, with a welcome se^nse of slackening strain, that the daily 
and hourly superintendence wliich he and Catherine had been 
giving to the place might lawfully be relaxed, that the nurses 
on the spot were now more than equal to their task, and after 
having made his round he raced home again in order to secure 
an hour with his books before luncheon. 

The following day a note arrived, while they were at luncheon, 
in the squire’s angular precise handwriting. It contained a 
request that, unless otherwise engaged, the rector would walk 
with Mr. Wendover that afternoon. 


Robert flung it across to Catherine. 

‘Let me see,’ he said, deliberating, ‘have I any engagement 
I must keep?' 

There was a sort jealousy for his work within him contend- 
ing with this new fascination of the squire’s company. But, 
honestly, there was nothing in the way, and he went. 

That walk was the first of many. Tne squire had no sooner 
convinced himself that young Elsmere’s society did in reality 
provide him with a stimulus and recreation he had been too 
long wh^ut, than in his imperious wilful way he began to 
posseairn&nself of it as much as possible. He never alluded to 
the trivial matters which had first .separated and then united 
them* He worked the betten he thought the more clearly, for 
^hese talks and walks with Elsmere, and therefore these talks 
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an^ walks became an object with him. They suppiiM ' 

stifled wailt, the scholar’s want of disciples, of some 
investment for all that heaped-up capital of thonght: 
been accumulating during a lifetime. ■' '% k; 

As for Robert, he soon felt himself so much under vthe 
of the squire’s strange and powerful personality that 
forced to make a fight for it, lest this new claim should 
upon the old ones. He ^ould walk when the squire like.(^ 
three times out of four these walks must be parish 
interrupted by descents into cottages and chats in farn^biis?*' . 
parlours. The squire submitted. The neighbourhood beg^'te •- 
wonder over the strange spectacle of Mr. Wendover "wibiti^g 
grimly in the winter dusk outside one of his own farmhoiis^ 
Avhile Elsmere was inside, or patrolling a bit of lane till 
should have inquired after an invalid or beaten up a recruit for 
his confirmation class, dogged the while by stealthy childrei^ 
with fingers in their mouths, Avho ran away in terror directly he 
turned-. * 

Rumours of this new friendship spread. One day, on the bit 
of road between tlie Hall and the rectory, Lady Helen behind 
her ponies wliirled past the two men, and hei* arch look €bt 
Elsmere said as plain as words, ‘ Oh, you young wonder I whfi|>t 
hook has served you with this leviatlian V 

On another occasion, close to Churton, a man in a cassock, 
and cloak came towards them. The squire put up his eyeglass,, 

‘ Humph 1 ’ he remarked : ‘ do you know this merryandrew, ' 
Elsmere r 


It was Ncwcome. As they passed, Robert with slightly 
heightened colour gave him an afiectionate nod and smile. 
Hewcome’s quick eye ran over the companions^ he responded 
stiffly, and his step grew more rapid. A week or two latet 
Robert noticed with a little prick of remorse that he had seen 
nothing of Newcome for an age. If Newcomo would not Come 
to him, he must go to Mottringliam. He planned an expeditiOB,^ 
but something happened to prevent it. 

And Catherine? Naturally this new and most unexpected 
relation of Robert’s to tlie man who had begun by insulting him 
was of considerable importance to the wife. In the first place 
it broke up to some extent the exquisite tete-a-tete of their home 
life ; it encroached often upon time that had^^lways been h^JPs: 
it filled Robert’s mind more and more with matters in W^aclf 
she had no concern. M\ these things many wives might bive , 
resented. Catherine Elsmere resented none of them. It lii 
probable, of course, that she had her natural moments of rtgrqt 
and comparison, when love said to itself a little sorely 
hungrily, ^It is nard to be even a fraction less to 
once was 1 ’ But if so, those moments never betrayed 
in word or act. Her tende • common sense, her sweet 
made her recognise at once Robert’s need of intellectual comi^f^^ 
ship, isolated as he was in tliis remote rural district. She feoM 
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4y ®’ clergyman's life of perpetual giving forth 
^morbid and unhealthy if there is not some correspond- 
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' 0XiLj it haul not been Mr. Wendover ! She marvelled over 
tppL6 fascpaation Bobert found in his dry cynical talk. She 
''^phdcpcd that a Christian pastor could ever forget Mr. Wend- 
bVer's antecedents; that the man who had nursed those sick 
dhiMren could forgive Mile End. All in all as they were to 
^ch other, she felt for the first time tlAt she often understood 
her husband imperfectly. His mobility, his eagerness, were 
sometimes now a perplexity, even a pain to her. 

, It must not be imagined, however, that Hobert let himself 
drift into this intellectual intimacy with one of the most 
distinguished of anti-Christian thinkers without reflecting on 
its possible consequences. The memory of that night of misery 
which The Idols of the Market- f^lace had inflicted on him was 
mough. He was no match in controversy for Mr. Wendover, 
and he did not mean to attempt it. ^ 

One morning the squire unexpectedly plunged into an 
account of a German monograph he had just received on tlie 
subject of the Johannine authbrship of the Fourth Gospel. It 
was almost the first occasion on which he had touched what may 
strictly be called the matiriel of orthodoxy in their discussions 
— at any rate directly. But the book was a striking one, and 
in the interest of it lie haa clearly forgotten his ground a little. 
Suddenly the man who was walking beside him interrupted him. 

think we ought to understand one another perhaps, Mr. 
T^endover,’ Hobert said, speaking under a quick sense of 
oppression, but with his usual dignity and bright courtesy. ‘I 
know your opinions, of course, from your books ; you know 
what mine, as an honest man, must be, from the position I hold. 
My conscience does not forbid me to discuss anything, only — I 
am no match for you on j^oints of scholarship, and I should just 
like to say once for all, tliat to me, whatever else is true, the 
religion oi Christ is truq. I am a Ciiristian and a Christian 
minister. Therefore, wdicnever we come to discuss wfliat may 
be called Christian evidence, I do it with reserves, w hich you 
would not have. I believe in an Incarnation, a llesurrection, b. 
Revelation. If there ar<} literary diliiculties, I must want to 
smooth them away — you may want to make much of them. Wo 
Cpme to the mattci "from diflerent points of view. You will not 
quarrel with me for wanting to make it clear. It isn’t as if we 
offered slightly. We difler fundamentar^ — is it not so V 

The squire was w’alking beside him with bent shoulders, the 
Iqwef Up pushed forward, as w as usual with him when he was 
considering a matter with close attention, but did not mean to 
ckMnmuwJbe his thoughts. 

After a pause he said, writh a faint insprutable smile, — 

‘ ’yppr reminder is perfectly just. JTaturally we all have our 
f^rm. Neither of us can be expected to stultify his own,’ 
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* And tho talk went forward again, Bobert joinno^in 
buoyantly than ever, perhaps because he had aohie^etl ' i 
necessary but disagreeable thing and gSt done with it* / . ^ 
In reality ho had but been doing as the child does vhto 1ft ' 
sets up its sand-barrier against the tide. 


CHAPTER XXin 

It was the beginning of April. The gorse was fast extencQng ^ 
its golden empire over the commons. On tho sunny slopes w ** 
the copses primroses were breaking through the hazel roots and 
beginning to gleam along tho edges of t.he river.^ On the gr^S 
commons between Mure well and JSIile End the birches rose like 
green clouds against the browns and purples of the still leafless 
oaks and beeches. Tho birds were twittering and building. 
Evejjy day Ilobert was on the look-out for the swallows, Or 
listening for tlie first notes of the nightingale amid the bare 
spring coverts. 

But the spring was less perf(5ctly delightful to liim than it 
might have been, for Catherine .was away. Mrs. Leybum, who 
was to have come south ip them in February, was attacked by 
bronchitis instead at Burwood and forbidden to move, even to a 
warmer climate. In March, Catherine, feeling restless and * 
anxious about her mother, and thinking it hard that Api&a 
should have all the nursing and responsibirty, tore herself from 
her man and her baby, and went north to Whindale for a 
fortnight, leaving Robert forlorn. 

Now, however, she was in London, whither ^lie had gone for • 
a few days on her way home, to meet Rose and to shop. 
Robert’s opinion was that all women, even St. Elizabeths, have 
somewhere rooted in them an inordinate partiality for shopping ; 
otherwise why sliould that operation take four or five morl5.1 
days ? Surely with a little energy, one might buy up the whole 
of London in twelve hours 1 However, Catherine lingered, and 
as her purchases were made, Robert crossly supposed it must be 
all Rose’s fault. He believed that Rose spent a great deal too 
much on dress. ^ 

Catherine’s letters, of course, were full of her sister. Rose, 
she said, had come back from Berlin handsChier than ever, ana 
playing, she supposed^ magnificently. At any rate, the letters 
winch followed her ih shoals from Berlin flattered her to the 
skies, and during the three months preceding her return JoacUm 
himself had taken her as a pupil and given her unusual atten- 
tion. ^ 

^ ‘And now, of course,’ wrote Catherine, ‘she is tite|i|)ei*ately , 
disappointed that mamnpi and Agnes cannot join her in to!wn, * 
as she had hoped. She does her best, I kpow, poor chil^t fto 
conceal it and to feel as she ought about mamma, but I 
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Ihat th« idea of an indefinite time at Burwood is intolerable* to 
her,' , As to Berlin, I think she has enjoyed it, but she talks very 
»oorafully of German Schwdrmerei and German -women, and she 
tolls the oddest stories of her professors. With one or two of 
them she seems to have been in a state of war from the begin- 
ning ; but some of them, my dear Robert, I am persuaded were 
» just simply in love v/ith her ! 

‘I don^t— no, I never shall believe, tint independent exciting 
student’s life is good for a girl. But^ never say so to Rose. 
"When she forgets to be irritable and to feel that the world is 
^ going against her, she is often v»5ry sweet to me, and I can’t 
bear there should be any conflict.’ 

His next day’s letter contained the following : — 

‘Are you properly amused, sir, at your wife’s performances 
in to-wn f Our three concerts you have heard all about. I still 
can’t get over them. I go about haunted by the seriousness, the 
|ife-and-aeath interest people throw into music. It is astonish- 
ing! And outside, as we got into our hansom, such .fights 
and sounds! — such starved fierce -looking men, such ghastly 
women ! 

•‘But since then Rose has been taking me into society. Yes- 
terday afternoon, after I wrote to you, we went to see Rose’s 
artistic friends — the Piersons — with whom she was staying last 
summer, and to-day we have even called on Lady Charlotte 
Wyimstay. 

‘As to Mrs, Pierson, I never saw such an odd bundle of rib- 
bons and rags and queer embroideries as she looked when we 
called. However, Rose says tliat, for “ an a^.^tliete ” — she despises 
them now herself — Mrs. Pierson has Avonderful taste, and that 
her wall-papers and her gowns, if I only understood them, are 
not the least like those of other aisthetic persons, but very 
recAercAif— -which may be. She talked to Rose of nothing but 
acting, especially of Madame Desforets. No one, according to 
^ her, has anything to do with an actress’s private life, or ought 
to take it into accounii. But, Robert, dear,— an actress is a 
woman, and has a soul 1 

‘Then Lady Charlotte, — you w^oukl have laughed at our 
entree. 

‘We found she was in town, and went on her “day,” as she 
had asked Rose tp do. Tlie room w^as rather dark — none of' 
these London rooms seem to mo to have any light and air in 
them. The butler got our names -vvron^, and I marched in first, 
more shy than I ever have been before in my life. Lady Char- 
lotte had two gentlemen with her. She evidently did not know 
me in the least ; she stood staring at me with her eyeglass on, 
-and so crooked I could think of nothing but a wish to 

pUtv.it Straight. Then Rose followed, and in a few minutes it 
.seomed to me as though it were Ros<^ who were hostess, talking 
to thejtwo gentlelnen and being kind to Lady Charlotte. I am 
fiur^ everybody in the room was amused by her self-possession, 
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Lady Charlotte included. The gentlemen stared at bpn 
deal, and Lady Charlotte paid her one or two compli^q^j^ 
her looks, which I thought she would net have ventur^ ' 
to any one in her own circle. , : ^ 

* We stayed about half an hour. One of the gentlemejai 
I believe, a member of the Government, an under-seoWi«i^v|i^ 
something, but he and Hose and Lady Charlotte talked 
nothing but musicians and actors. It is strange that 
should have time to knbw so much of these tnin^ Oth^ 
gentleman reminded me of Hotspur’s popinjay. I think inowt 
made out that he wrote for the newspapers, but at the moment... 
I should have felt it insulting to accuse him of anytldng SQ hum- 
drum as an occupation in life. He discovered somenow that 
I had an interest in the Church, and he asked me, leaning 
back in his chair and lisping, whether I really thought “the 
Church could still totter on a while in the rural dithtiicts.’’ He 
was informed her condition was so “ vewy dethperate. 

IJlien I laughed outright, and found my tongue. Perhaps 
his next article on the CJiurch will liave a few facts in it, I did 
iny best to put some into liim. Hose at last looked round at me, 
astonished. But ho did not dislike ma I think. I was not 
impertinent to him, husband mine. If I might have described 
just one of your days to his high-and-mightiness ! There is no 
need to tell you, I think, whether I did or not. 

‘ Then when we got up to go. Lady Cliarlotte asked Rose tp 
stay with her. Hose explaiiH^cl wliy she couldn’t, and Lady 
Charlotte pitied her dreadfully for liaving a family, ^<nd the 
under-secretary said tliat it was one’s first duty in life to trample 
on one’s relations, and that he hoped nothing would prevept jto 
hearing her play some time later in the year. Hose said very 
decidedly she should be in town for the winter. Lady Char- 
lotte said she would have an evening specially for her, and aa 1 
said nothing, we got away at last.’ 

The letter of the following day recorded a little adventure : — 

^ ‘ I was much startled this morning.f' I had^got Hpse to come 
with me to the National Gallery on our way to her dressmaker. 
We were standing before Hapliacl’s “ Vigil of the Knight,” when 
suddenly I saw liose, who was looking away towards the door 
into the long gallery, turn perfectly white. I followed her eyes, 
and there, in the doorway, disappearing, — I almost certain, — 
was Mr. Lan^am ! One cannot mistake liis walk or his pro- 
file. Before 1 could say a word Hose had walked away to 
another wall of pictur6s, and when we joined again we did not 
speak of it. Did he see us, I wonder, and purposely avoid US 1 
Something made me think so. 

‘ Oh, I wish I could believe she had forgotten hifi^ «> I am 
certain she would laugh me to angry scorn if I mentionM him ; 
but there she sits by the fire now, while I am writing, Quito 
drooping and pale, because she tliinks I am no^ noticing. H al^ 
did hut lovo mo a little more ! It must be my fault, I kno’Wf. ‘ 
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as you say, Burwood may as well bo shut up or let. 
; dear father P | 

could imagine the sigh with which Catherine had laid 
* ddim her pen. Dear tender soul, with all its old-world fidelities 
rAiid Reties pure and unimpairea ! He raised the signature to 

. ‘H^t day Catherine came back to him. Robert had no words 
Opprobrious for the widowed condition from which her 
, Upturn had rescued him. It seemed to Catherine, however, that 
lifo had been very full and keen w^th him since her departure ! 
v‘He lingered with her after supper, vowing that his club boys 
ihight make what hay in tlie study they pleased ; he was going 
to tell her the news, whatever happened. 

told you of my two dinners at the Hall ? The first was just 
with the squire — oh, and Mrs. Harcy, of course. I am 
always forgetting lier, poor little thing, which is most ungrate- 
ful of m^. A pathetic life that, Catherine. vShe seems to me, in 
odd way, perpetually hungering for affection, for ifraise. 
No doubt, if slin got them, she wouldn’t know what to do with 
them, She would just touch and leave tliein as she does every- 
thing. Her talk and she are both as light and wandering as 
^istledown. But still, meanwhile, she hungers, and is never 
Satisfied. There seems to be soracthihg i)eculiar]y antipathetic 
in her to the squire. I can’t make it out. He is somcHmes 
quite brutal to her when she is more inconsequent than usuol. 
loften wonder she goes on living with him.’ 

Catherine made some indignant comment. 

/Yes,’ said Robert, musing. ‘Yes, it is bad.’ 

But Catherine thought his tone might have been more 
unqualified, and marvelled again at the curious lenity of judg- 
ment he had always shown of late towards Mr. Wendover. And 
iiU his judgments of himself and others were generally so quick, 
so uncompromising ! 

‘ Ob the second occasion we liad Freake and Dashwood,’ nam- 
ing two well-known En/|lish antiejuarians. ‘Very learned, very 
jealous, and very snuffy ; altogether “ too genuine,” as poor 
mother used to say of those old cliairs we got for the diniag- 
room. But afterwards when we were all smoking in the library, 
the squire came out of liis shell and talked. I never heard liim 
more orilliant ! ’ ^ 

He paused a moment, his briglit eyes looking far away from 
iler, 'a3 though fixed on the scene he wa^# describing. 

* Such a mind!’ he said at last with a Jong breath, ‘such a 
Snemory 1 Catherine, my book has been making great strides 
since you left. Witli Mr. Wendoveu* to go to, all the prob- 
lem. w simplified. One is saved all false starts, all beating 
bjibut the bush. What a piece of luck it was that put one 
sucl^ a guide, such a living storehouse of know- 

He spoke in e glow of energy and enthusiasm. Catherine sat 
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lodking at him wistfully, her gray eyes crossed by miwiy Tairyihil 
shades of memory and feeling. t . . . 

At last his look met hers, and the animation of it softMw 
at once, grew gentle. ^ 

‘Do you think I am making knowledge too much of 
just now, Madonna mineT he said, throwing hims©l| 
beside her. ‘ I have been full of qualms myself. The ^ 

excites one so, makes or^ feel as tliough intellect— accumulaiidtf 
— were the whole of life? But I struggle against it— db, 
on, for instance, trying to make the squire do his social duties^! 
behave like “ a human.” ^ ** ^ 

Catherine could not help smiling at his tone. 

‘ Well ? ^ she inquired. 

He shook his head ruefully. 

‘ The squire is a tough customer — most men of sixty-seven 
with strong wills are, I suppose. At any rate, he is like oue of 
the Thurston trout — sees through all my manoeuvres. * But one 
piece of news will astonish you, Catherine ! ^ And he sprang up 
to deliver it with effect. ‘ Henslowe is dismissed.* 

‘ Henslowe dismissed ! * Catherine sat properly amazed while 
Robert told the story. 

The dismissal of Henslowe indeed represented the price which 
Mr. Wendover had been '"so far willing to pay for Elsmere*s 
society. Some qtiid q)TO quo there must be — that he was pre- 
pared to admit — considering their relative positions as squire 
and parson. But, as Robert shrewdly suspected, not one of his 
wiles so far had imposed on the master of Murewell. He had 
liis own sarcastic smiles over them, and over Elsmere’s pastoral 
ndiveU in general. The evidences of the young rector^ power 
and popularity were, howe^'er, on the whole, pleasant to Mr. 
Wendover. It Elsmere had his will with all the rest of the 
world, Mr. Wendover knew perfectly well who it was that at 
the present moment had his will with Elsmere. He had found 
a great piquancy in this shaping of a mind more intellectuaDy 
eager and pliant than any he had yet coine across among youngw 
men ; perpetual food too, for his sense of irony, in the intel- 
lecjtual contradictions, wherein Elsmere’s developing ideas and 
information were now, according to the squire, involving him 
at every turn. * 

‘His I’eligious foundations are gone already, if he did but 
know it,’ Mr. Wendover grimly remarked to himself one day 
about this time, ‘ but h® will take so long finding it out thfiit the 
results are not worth speculating on.* 

Cynically assured, therefore, at bottom of his own power 
with this ebullient nature, the squire was quite prepared tb 
make external concessions, or, as we have said, to pay^h^rf'prioe^ 
It annoyed him *that when Elsmere would press for 
land, or a new institute, <tr a better supply of water fot^Se 
village, it was not open to him merely to giwQ carte hlanchd^^ 
refer his petitioner to Henslowe. Robert’s opinion of HensloVe, 
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but stiU incessant hostility 
t6 the rector, patent at last even to the squire. The 
i^tlibtioa "was worrying tnd wasted time. It must be changed. 

V ' ^ So one morning he met Elsmere with a bundle of letters in 
calmly mformed him that Henslowe had been sent 
ibotlt his business, and that it would be a kindness if Mr. 
Elsmere would do him the favour of looking through some 
.applications for the vacant post just received. 

Elsmere, much taken by surprise, felt/t first as it was natural 
for an over-sensitive, over-scrupulous man to feel. His enemy 
«^had been given into his hand, and»instead of victory he could 
only realise that he had brought a man to ruin. 

‘ He has a wife and children,’ he said quickly, looking at the 
squire. 

‘Of course I have pensioned him,’ replied the squire impa- 
tiently otherwise I imagine he would be hanging round our 
necks to the end of the chapter.’ 

Thepe was something in the careless indifference of the^tone 
which sent a shiver through Elsmere. After all, this mail had 
served the squife for fifteen years, and it was not Mr. Wendover 
who had much to complain of.* 

No one with a conscience could have held out a finger to keep 
Henslowe in his post. But though El^mero took the letters and 

g romised to give them his best attention, as soon as he got homo 
e made himself irrationally miserable over tlio matter. It was 
not his fault that, from the moment of his arrival in the parish, 
Henslowe had made him the target of a vulgar and^ embittered 
hostility, and so far as fie had struck out in return it had been 
for the protection of persecuted and defenceless creatures. But 
all the same, he could not get tlie thought of the man’s collapse 
and humiliation out of his mind. How at his ago was he to find 
other work, and how was he to endure life at Murewell without 
his comfortable house, his smart gig, his easy command of spirits, 
and the cringing of the farmers '/ 

Tormented by the soi^id misery of the situation almost as 
though it liad been his own, Elsmere ran do^vn impulsively in 
the evening to the agent’s liouse. Could notliing be done to 
assure the man that he was not really liis enemy, and that any- 
thing the parson’s infirionce and the parson’s money could do 
to help him to a more decent life, and work wliich ofiered 
fewer temptations* and less power over human beings, should 
be done? 

It need hardly be said that the visit ^as a complete failure. 
Henslowe, who was drinking hard, no sooner heard Elsmere’s 
voice in the little hall than he dashed open the door which 
l^arated them, and, in a paroxysm of drunken rage, hurled at 
E&merif all the venomous stuff ho had been garnering up for 
tiontbs against some such occasion. Thp vilest abuse, the foulest 
bimrges — ^there wapS nothing that the? maddened sot, now fairly 
utJluftsked, denied himself. Elsmere, pale and erect, tried to 
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n^ake himself heard. In vain. Henslowe yras phyfieaD^^i^v 
capable of taking in a word. ■ 

' At last the agent, beside himself, fmade a rusL 
untidy children, who had been hanging open-mouthea 
background, set up a howl of terror, and his Scotch wifC ^0!® 
pinched and sour than ever, who had been so far ^ 
spectator of the scene, interposed. ,, , i . 

‘ Have doon wi’ ye,' she said sullenly, putting out a lottg 
arm in front of her hufi.band, ^ or I’ll just lock oop that brap^ 
where ye’ll naw find it if ye pull the house doon. Now, - 
turning to Elsmere, ‘ would *70 jest be going ? Ye mean it we^]^ 

I daur say, but yeVe doon yer wark, and ye maun leave it.* ^ 

And she motioned liim out, not without a sombre dignity, 
Elsmere went liomo crestfallen. The enthusiast is a good deal 
too apt to under-estimate the stubbornness of moral fact, and 
tiiese rebuffs have their stern uses for character. 

‘ They intend to go on living here, I am told,' Elsmere said, 
as he wound uj) the story, ‘and as Henslowe is still church- 
wixr(fen, he may do us a world of miscliief yet. However, ,I 
think that wife will keep him in order. No doubt vengeance 
would be sweet to lier as to liim, but slie has a .shrewd eye, ppor 
soul, to the squire’s remittances. It is a wretclied business, and 
I don’t take a man’s hate ^easily, Catherine ! — though it may te 
a foUy to say so.’ ^ ^ 

Catherine was irresponsive. The Old Testament element in 
her found a lawful sjitisfaction in Henslowe’s fall, and a wicked 
man's hatred, according to her, mattered enly to himsel£ The 
squire’s conduct, on tlie other hand, made her uneasily proud. 
To her, naturally, it simply meant that he was falling under 
Ivobert’s spell. So much the better for him, but 


CHAPTEH XXIV 

That same afternoon Robei't started on a walk to a distant 
farm, where one of his Suiiday-scliooi boys lay recovering from 
rheumatic fever. The rector had his pocket full of articl^Sh— a 
story-book in one, a puzzle map in the other — destined ior 
Master Carter’s amusement. On the way he was to pick up 
Mr. Wendover at the park gates. ' 

It was a delicious April morning. A soft west Wind bleW 
through leaf and grass-' - 

‘ Driving sweet buds, like flocks, to feed in air.' 

The i^pring was stirring everywhere, and Robert raoed^alpni 
feeling in every vein a life, an ebullience akin to that^of tiatur^ 
As ho neared thfe place , of meeting it occurred to him that' tjpf 
squire had been unusually busy lately, unusually silent 
absent too on their walks. What tvas he aUvays at wpi^k 
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and manuscript with which »is table was littered. The 
given Iny but the •most general answer, and 
changed the subiect. There was an invincible 
reserve anout him which, through all his walks and 
wfe witli Elsmere, had never as yet broken down. He would 
other men and other men^s labours by the hour, but not 
m own. Elsmere reflected on the fact, mingling with the 
a certain humorous scorn of hW own constant openness 
il^d readiness to take counsel with the world. 

< ‘However, Ms book isn’t a meib excuse, as Langham’s is,* 
Bl^mei^e inwardly remarked. ‘Langham, in a certain sense, 
pliiys even with learning ; Mr. Wendover plays at nothing.’ 

- way, he had a letter from Langham in his pocket 

m^ch more clieerful and human than usual. Let him look 


through it again. 

Not a word, of course, of that National Gallery experience ! — 
a circumstance, however, Avhich threw no liglit on it either;^ way. 

find myself a good deal reconciled to life by this migration 
of mine,* wrote'^Langliam. ‘Now tliat my enforced duties to 
them are all done with, my fellow-creatures seem to me much 
more decent fellows than before. The great stir of London, in 
which, unless I please, I have no p'lrt whatever, attracts me 
more than I could have thought possible. No one in these noisy 
streets has any rightful claim upon me. 1 have cut away at 
one stroke lectures, and Bofirds of Studies, and tutors’ mei^tings, 
and all the rest of the w,earisomc Oxford malvc-believe, and the 


creature left behind feels lighter and nimbler tlian he has felt 
for years. I go to concerts and tlu^atres ; I look at the people 
in the streets ; I even begin to take an outsider’s interest in 
social questions, in the puny dykes which well-meaning peoxjle 
are trying to raise all round us against the encroaching, devas- 
tating labour-troubles of tlie future. By dint of running away 
from life, I may end by cutting a much more jmssable figure in 
ijb than before. Be consoled, my dear Jillsmere ; reconsider your 
ipemon^trances. 


There, under the great cedar by the gate, stood J^Ir. Wendover. 
Ulumilied as he was by tlie si'udng sunshine, he struck Elsmere 
as. leoldng unusuajly shrunken and old. And yet under the 
lodlif of physical exhaustion tlierc was a new serenity, almost a 
peacefumess of expression, which gave the whole man a diflerent 
aspect. * 

‘Don’t. take me far,* he said abruptly, as they started. ‘I 
IiaVe not got the energy for it. I have been over- working, and 
IOh$tfqa#ay/ 

I; have been sure of it for some time,’ said Elsmere warmly. 

OU^ht to have a long rest, .But mayn’t I know, Mr. 
W^doVOr, before^Vou take it, what tliis great task is you have 
toiling at 1 llemeraber, you have never told me a word of it., 
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•And Elsmero^s smile had in it a touch of Mpst 
reproach. Fatigue had leff the scholar relaxed, comparatiyelj?: ,■ 
defenceless. His sunk anA wrinkled djres lit up with ,a»n|3e| 
faint indeed, hut of unwonted softness. ^ / 

‘A task indeed,’ he said with a sifjh, ‘the task of adifetl^^Oyf 
To-day I finished the second tliird of it. Probably before the : 
last section is begun some interloping German will have atepp^ 
down before me ; it is the way of the race ! But for the moment 
there is the satisfaction^’ of having come to an end of somo sbft. , 
— a natural halt, at any rate.’ 

Elsmere’s eyes were still ‘interrogative. * Oh, well,^ said 
squire hastily, ‘it is a book I planned just after I todkiiuy 
doctor’s degree at Berlin. It struck me then as the great wapt 
of modern scliolarship. It is a History of Evidence, or rather, 
more strictly, “A History of 

Robert started. The library flashed into his mind, and Langr • 
ham’s figure in the long gray coat sitting on the stool. 

*Ar great subject,’ he said slowly, ‘a magnificent subject. 
How have you conceived it, I wonder ?’ 

‘Simply from tlie standpoint of evolution, of development. 
The philosophical value of the subject is enormous. You must 
have considered it, of course ; every historian must. But few 
people have any idea in detail of the amount of light which the 
history of human witness in tlio world, systematically carried 
through, throws on the history of the human mind ; that is 
say, on the history of ideas.’ 

The squire paused, his keen scrutinisjng look dwelling on the 
face beside him, as though to judge whether he were understood. 

‘Oh, true ! ’ cried Elsmere; ‘most true. Now I know what 
vague want it is that has been haunting me for months 

He stopped short, liis look, aglow with all the young tliinker^s 
ardour, fixed on the squire. 

The squire received the outburst in silence — a somewhat 
ambiguous silence. 

‘But go on,’ said Elsmere ; ‘ please go on.’ 

‘Well, you remember,’ said tlie squire slowly, ‘that when 
Ti^act&rianism began I was for a time one of Newman’s victims. 
Then, when Newman departed, I went over body and bones 
to the Liberal reaction which followed his going. In the first 
ardour of what seemed to me a release from, slavery I mtoafed 
to Berlin, in search of knowledge which there was no getting in 
England, and there, wit|i the taste of a dozen aimless theol(mcalr 
controversies still in my mouth, this idea first took hold ct me.. 

It was simply this ; — C6uld one through an exhaustive exam- 
ination of human records, helped modern physiological and. 
mental science, get at the conditions, physical and meiltal, 
which govern the greater or lesser correspondence 
human witness and the fact it reports V 

* A giant’s task I ’ cried Robert : ‘ hardly conceivable V 
The squire smiled slightly— the smile of a man who loojtl'*' 
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half-melancholj^satire* on the rash ambi- 
tjd^ of his youth. . 1 

* Naturally/ he resmnSl, *I soon 4iw I must restrict myself 
to "European testimony, and that only up to the Eenaissance. 
T6 do that, of course, I had to dig into the East, to learn several 
OHontal languages— Sanskrit among them. Hebrew I already 
knew* Thep, -roen I had got my languages, I began to work 
steadily through the whole mass of existing records, sifting and * 
cOJhpating. It is thirty years since I Parted. Fifteen years 
ago 1 finiflied the section dealing with classical antiquity — with 
Kdia,' Persia Egypt, and Judaea, 'fo-day I have put the last 
to a History of Testimony from the Christian era down 
to the sixth century — ^from Livy to Gregory of Tours, from 
A^^stus to Justinian.’ 

Elsmere turned to him with wonder, with a movement of 
irrepressible homage. Thirty years of unbroken solitary labour 
fov one end, one cause ! in our hurried fragmentary life, a 
purpose of this tenacity, this power of realising itself, strikes 
the imagination.^ 

‘And your two books ^ 

‘Were a mere interlude,’ replied the squire briefly. ‘After 
the completion of the first part of my work, there were ceHain 
deposits left in me wliich it was a relief to get rid of, especially 
in connection with my renewed impressions of England/ he 

added drily. 

Elsmere was silent, thmking this then was the explanation 
'pf the squire’s minute and exhaustive knowledge of the early 
Christian centuries, a knowledge into which — apart from certain 
.forbidden topics*— he had himself dipped so freely. Suddenly, 
as he mused, there awoke in the young man a new hunger, a 
new unmanageable impulse towards frankness of speech. All 
his nascent intellectual powers were alive and clamorous. For 
the moment his past reticences and timidities looked to him 
atord. The mind rebelled against the barriers it had been 
rearing against itself. It ^^lshed on to sweep them away, crying 
out that all this shrinking from free discussion liad been at 
bottom ‘a mere treason to faith.’ , 

‘Naturally, Mr. Wendover,’ he said at last, and his tone had 
a half -defiant, half-nervous energy, ‘you have given your best 
attention all these years to the Christian problems.' 

‘Naturally/ said the squire drily. Then, as liis companion 
still seemed to wait, keenly expectant, I 19 resumed, with some- 
tiling cynical in the smile which accompanied the words, — 

‘ But 1 have no wish to infringe our convention.’ 

‘A convention was it replied Elsmere, flushing. ‘I think 
I only lran%i to make my own position clear and prevent mis- 
underi^anding. But it is impossible that I should be indifterent 
to the results of th^y years’ such woik’as you can give to so 
a subject.’ 

' squire drew himself up a little under his cloak and 
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Burned to consider. His/tired ejea, fixed on 
before them, saw in realiti only the lo|g retrospects <rf 
Then a light broke in them, transformea them— a light df llliRfei .; 
He turned to the man beside him, and his sharp lock 
him from head to foot. Well, if he would have it, let 
it. He had been contemptuously content so far to let th0,ffahK^ 
Ject be. But Mr. Wendover, in spite of his philosol?hJr, 
"never been proof all his life against an anti-clerical instill!^ 
worthy almost of a Paris municipal councillor. In Spite of V 
fatigue there woke in hini^ a kind of cruel whimsical pleaStU^ 
at the notion of speaking, once for all, what he conceit^ t© fes 
the whole bare truth to tliis clever attractive dreamer, to th© 
young fellow who thought he could condescend to science from 
the standpoint of the Christian miracles ! 

‘ Besults ? ’ he said interrogatively. ^ Well, as you will under-' 
stand, it is tolerably difficult to summarise such a mass at a 
moment’s^ notice, llut I can give you the lines of my la^t 
volumes, if it would interest you to hear them.^ 

That walk j.)rolonged itself far beyond .,,Mr. Wendover^s 
original intention. There was ,sometliing in ihe situation, in 
Elsrnere’s comments, or arguments, or silences, which after a 
while banished the scholar s sense of exhaustion and made hiih 
oblivious of the country distances. No man feels anothePs soul 
quivering and struggling in Iiis grasp witliout excitement, let^ 
his nerve and his self-restraint bo wh{|t they may. ^ 

As for Elsmere, that hour and a half, little as he realised it 
at the time, represented the turning-poino of life. He listened, 
he suggested, he put in an acute remark here, an argument 
there, such as the squire had often difficulty in meeting. Every . 
now and then the inner protest of an attacked faith would 
break through in words so full of poignancy, in imiigery eb 
dramatic, that the squire’s closely-knit sentences would for 
the moment wliolly disarranged. On the whole, he proved Mm- 
. self no mean guardian of all that was most sacrea to 
and to Catherine, and the squire’s intellectual respect for him 
rose considerably. 

r All the same, by the end of their conversation" that, first 
period of happy unclouded youth we have been considering 
over for -poor Hlsmere. In obedience to certain inevitable laws 
and instincts of the mind, he had been for months tempting his 
fate, inviting catastrophe. None the less did the first sure 
approaches of that catrstroplie fill him with a restless resistance 
which wd-s in itself anguish. 

As ,to* the squire’s talk, it was simply the outpourjbog pf 
one of the richest, most sceptical, and most highly-traiii^ ,pf 
minds on the subject of Christian origins. At tio j^vipUf 
period of his life would it have greatly affected Ebmere. 3% 
now^ at every step t?iec' ideas^ impressions, arguments INm 
in him by his months of historical ,work anS ormnary c<|nv^™ 
with the squire rushed in, as they had done once befor^TO 



to chwk an ep^rging ansTHret, to justify 

..;Tv;'’ i^ W*y ^aginentary Utterances taken almost at 

the lon^ wrestle of the two men, for the sake of 
, the main hnes of a bitter after-struggle. 

j! ff ieistmiony like every other human product has developed. 

power of apprehending and recording what he sees and 
heanf has grown from less to more, fr«ln weaker to stronger, 
IlKe any other of his faculties, just as the reasoning powers of 
^e cave-dweller have developed intb the reasoning powers of a 
l^nt. Wliat one wants is the ordered proof of this, and it can 
got from history and experience.* 


* To plunge into the Christian period without haying first 
cleared the mind as to what is meant in history and literature 
by^^the critical method,” which in liistory maybe defined as 
the science of ^ what is credible,” and in literature as % the 
science of what is rational,” is to invite fiasco. The theologian 
in such a state ^es no obstacle to accepting an arbitrary list of 
documents with all the strange stuff tliey may contain, and 
declaring them to be sound historical material, while he applies 
to all the strange stuff of a similar kind surrounding them the 
most rigorous principles of modern science. Or he has to make 
believe that the reasoning processes exhibited in the speeches 
of the Acts, in certain passages of St. PauFs Epistles, or in the 
Old Testament quotatior\s in the Gospels, have a validity for the 
jnind of the nineteenth century, when in truth they are the 
itaperfect, half -childish products of the mind of the first 
' ceptury, of quite insignificant or indirect value to the his- 
torian of fact, of enormous value to the historian of testimony 
and its varieties.' 


‘Suppose, for instance, before I begin to deal with the 
Christian story, and the tai-liest Christian development, I try 
,t6 make out beforehand what are the moulds, the channels into^ 
which the testimony of the time must run. I look for thes^’ 
moulds, of course, in the dominant ideas, tlie intellectual pre- 
eonoepxions and preoccupations existing when the period 
be^ns. ^ . ■ ' * 

‘In the first place, I shall find present in the age whicli saw 
the birth of Christianity, as in so many other ages, n universal 
preconception in favour of miracle — thatfis to say, of deviations 
from the common norm of exi)crience, governing the work of 
Ml mem of all schools. Very well, allow for it then. EeM the 
testimqpy the period in the light of it. r>e prepared for the 
ihetitable oifferences between it and the testimony of your own 
Aiay, 'The witness of the time is not true, nor, in the strict 
false. It }M merely incompetent, lialf- trained, pre- 
l^^ieritific^ but all through perfectly natural The wonder w ould 
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have been to have had a die of Christ without 
air teems with them. The East is full of Messiahs. , 

Tacitus is superstitious. [ Even a A^spasian works 
Even a Nero cannot die, but fifty years after his death 
looked for as the inaugurator of a millennium of hoiTor..^ 
Besurrectibn is partly invented, partly imagined, partly 
true— in any case wholly intelligible and natural, as a 
of the age, when once you have the key of that age. 

‘In the next place, {^ok for the preconceptions^ that haye # 
definite historical origin j those, for instance, flowing Irpm tpS 
pre-Christian, apocalyptic* literature of the Jews, taking 
Maccabean legend of Daniel as the centre of inqui|ry-*-thcTO 
flowing from Alexandrian Judaism and the school of Philo^ 
those flowing from the Palestinian schools of exegesis. Examine 
your synoptic gospels, your Gospel of St. John, your Apocalypse, 
in the light of these. You have no other chance of understand- 
ing them. But so examined, they fall into place, become 
exf^cable and rational ; such material as science can make full 
use of. The doctrine of tlio Divinity of Christ, Christian 
eschatology, and Christian views of prophet*/ will also have 
found their place in a sound historical scheme ! ' 

‘It is discreditable now for tlie man of intelligence to refuse 
to read his LiVy in the light of his Mommsen. My object has 
been to help in making it discreditable to him to refuse to read 
his Christian documents in the light of a trained scientifio 
criticism. We shall have made some* positive advance in 
rationality when the man who is perfectly capable -of dealing 
sanely with legend in one connection, and, in another, will 
insist on confounding it with history proper, cannot do so 
longer without losing caste, witliout falling ipso facto oui of 
court with men of education. It is enough for a man of letters 
if he has helped ever so little in the final staking out of the 
boundaries between reason and unreason I ’ , 

i 

And so on. These are mere ragged gleanings from an ample 
'store. The discussion in reality rangocl over the whole field of 
nistory, plunged into pliilosophy, and into tlie subtlest problems 
of mind. At the end of it, after he had been conscious for many 
♦bitter moments of tliat same constriction of heart which had 
overtaken him once before at Mr. Wendover’s hands, the 
religious passion in Elsmere once more rose with sudden stub- 
born energy against fiie iron negations pressed upon it. ^ 

^ ‘I will not fight you any more, Mr. Wendover,^ he said,, witji 
his moved flashing look. ‘I am perfectly conscious that my 
own mental experience of the last two years ias fjnade ft 
necessary to re-examine some of these intelJectuai foundatioHiS , 
of faith. But as to the faith itself, that is its own witness. It 
docs not depend, after all, upon anything external, but Upon t|^|jO 
living voice of the Eternal in the soul of man I \ | 
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his pace quickemd. The whole man was 
into one great, useless, pitimil defiance, and the outer 
was forgotten. Tire squire Kepf up with difficulty a while, 
'df ! glimmer of sarcasm playing now and then round the 

ii^ight thin-lipped mouth. Then suddenly he stopped. 

let it be. Forget me and my book, Elsmere. Every- 
thing can be got out of in this world. By the way, we seem to 
have reached the ends of the earth. Those are the new Mile 
'End hottages, I believe. With your lea/e, I'll sit down in one 
of them, and send to the Hall for the carriage.' 

^ Elsmere’s repentant attention S^as drawn at once to his 
companion, 

*1 am a selfish idiot,' he said hotly, ‘to have led you into 
over-walking and over-talking like this.' 

The squire made some short reply and instantly turned the 
matter ofF, The momentary softness which had marked his 
meeting with Elsmere had entirely vanished, leaving only the 
Mr. Wendover of every day, who was merely made awkward 
and unapproacl^ble by the slightest touch of personal sym- 
pathy. ISO living being, certainly not his foolish little sister, 
had any Hght to take care oi the squire. And as the signs of 
age became more apjoarent, this one fact had often worked 
powerfully on the sympatliics of Eli^iere’s chivalrous youth, 
though as yet he had been no more capable than any one else 
of breaking through the squire's haughty reserve. 

As they turned down the newly-worn track to the cottages, 
whereof tne weekly progress had been for some time the delight 
of Elsmere’s heart, they met old Meyrick in his pony-carriage. 
He stopped his shambling steed at sight’ of the pair. Tiie 
bleared spectacled eyes lit up, the prim mouth broke into a 
smile which matched the April sun. 

‘Well, Squire; 'vvell, ]\fr. Elsmere, are you going to have a 
look at those places ? Never saw such j^alaces. I only hope I 
may end my clays in anything so good. Will you give me a 
lease, Sciuire 1 ^ 

Mr. Wend over's deep eyes took a momentary survey, hal|^ 
indulgent, half contemptuous, of the naive, awkward -lookin,g 
old ersature in the pony-carriage. Then, without troubling to 
find an answer, he went Kis way. 

Robert stayed chatting a moment or two, knowing perfectly 
well what Meyrick’s gay garrulity meant. A sharp and bitter 
sense of the ironies of life sw^ept acijoss him. The squire 
humanised, influenced by him — he knew that was the image 
in Meyrick's mind : he remembered Avith a quiet scorn its pres- 
ence in his own. And never, never had he felt his own weak- 
ness aild thw strength of that grim personality so much as at 
that instant. ^ 

^ That evening Catherine noticed anusual silence and de- 
pression in Roberif, She did her best to cheer it away, to 
get at the cause of it. In vain. At last, with her usual wise 
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tenderness, she left him aMie, conscious herself^ 
studv door behind her, of aonomentary dreariness of soul^ 
she knew not whence, aj.d only dispersed by the 
upward leap of prayer. \ ^ 

Eobert was no sooner alone than he put down hj| 
sat brooding over tlie fire. All the long debate of the WMwli 
begap to fight itself out again in the shrinking mindf 
denly, in his restless pain, a tliouglit occurred to him/.. 
been much struck in Hjlie squire’s conversation by oertaiii "yiltl- 
sions to arguments drawn from the Book of Daniel. It WSiiS 


not a subject with which Ebbert had any great familiarityj’: SM 
remembered his Pusey dimly, certain Divinity lecture^ 
article of Westcott’s. * ; 


He raised his hand quickly and took down the monogranll 
on The Use of the Old Testament in the New^ which the 
squire had sent him in the earliest days of their acquaintanCOj 
A secret dread and repugnance had held him from it till 
Curjpusly enough it was not he but Catherine, as we shall see, 
who had opened it first. Now, however, he got it down ana 
turned to the section on Daniel. . 


It was a change of conviction *on the subject of the date and 
Authorsliip of this strange product of Jewish patriotism in the 
second century before Christ that drove M. lienan out of the 
Church of Home. ‘ For the C^xtholic Church to confess,^ he says 
in his Souvenirs^ ‘ that Daniel is an aj^ocryphal book of the thfie 
of the Maccabees, would be to coiifess that she had made a mis- 
take ; if she had made this mistake, shj;^ may have made otheSrs; 
she is no longer, divinely inspired.’ ‘ ^ 

The Protestant, who is in truth more bound to the Book of 


Daniel than M. Eenan, has various ways of getting over the 
difficulties raised against the supposed authorship of the book 
by modern criticism. Eobert found all these ways enumerated 
in the brilliant and vigorous pages of the book before him 
In the first place, like tlie orthodox Baincouipicien, the iro- 
testant meets the critic with a Hat noi j)ossumvs. ‘Your Argu- 
ments are useless and irrelc\'ant,’ he says in effect. ‘ HhweVer 
"plausible may be your objections, the Book of Daniel is what it 
professes to be, became our Lord quoted it in such a manner as 
to distinctly recognise its autliority.* The All -True and Mi- 
Knowing cannot have made a mistake, nor can He have ex- 
pressly led His disciples to regard as genuine andi Divine, 
prophecies wliich were in truth the inventions of an ingenioua 
romancer.’ ' 


But the liberal Anglican — the man, that is to saVj 'whose 
logical sense is inferior to his sense of literary prolmbilities — 
proceeds quite differently. ■ ' i# 

‘Your arguments are perfectly just,’ he says to the erttiqj 
^ the book is a patriotic f r^ud, of no vahie except to the historiah 
of literature, liut how do you know that olfr Lord quoted it ftfll 
true in the strict sense ? in fact He quoted it as hteratnre^ 
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closing arenues and nariowing alternatives, vrhioh 
together seemed to hold/uhe mind in a grip whence 
no escape. /. . , p :r C 

That struggle was not hurried and embittered by theixldiSlf ^ 
presence of the squire. Mr. Wendover went off to Italy a 
days after the conversation we have described. But th0ligli;M 
was not present in the flesh the great book of his life waft' 
Elsmere^s hands, he had formally invited Elsmere^s 
upon it ; and the air %£ Mure well seemed still echoing with his 
sentences, still astir with his thoughts. That curious inst^et' 
of pursuit, that avid imperious wi^i to crush an irritating re- 
sistance, which his last walk with Elsmere had first awakenM: 
in him with any strength, persisted. He wrote to Robert {r<uxi 
abroad, and the proud fastidious scholar had never taken ino^ 
pains with anything than with those letters. 

Robert might have stopped them, might have cast the whole 
matter from him with one resolute eflbrt. In other relations he 
ha^ will enough and to spare. 

Was it an unexpected weakness of fibre that made it impos- 
sible ? — that had placed him in this way at tlif^’squire's disposal f 
Half the world would an^wer*yes. Might not the other, half 
plead that in every generation there is a minority of these 
mobile, impressionable, ^defenceless natures, who are ultimately 
at the mercy of experience, at the mercy of thought, at the 
mercy (shall we say f) of truth ; and that, in fact, it is from 
minority that all human advance comes ? " ^ 

During these three miserable months it cannot be Eaid-^. 
poor Elsmere! — that he attempted*^ any systematic study of 
Christian evidence. His mind was too much torn, his heart , 
too sore. He pounced feverishly on one test point after another, 
on the Pentateuch, the Prophets, the relation of the New Testa- 
ment to the thoughts and beliefs of its time, tlie Gospel of St. 
John, the evidence as to the Resurrection, tho intellectual and 
moral conditions surrounding the formation of the Canon. His 
mind swayed hither and thither, driven from each resting-place 
in turn by the pressure of some new difficulty. And— *let it be 
^said again — all through, the only constant element in the whole 
dismal process was his trained historical sense. If he had gone 
through this conflict at Oxford, for instance, he would have 
come out of it unscathed • for he would simply have remained 
throughout it ignorant or the true problems at issue. As it 
was, the keen instrument he had sharpened so laboriously on 
indifferent material Aow ploughed its agonising way, bit by bit> 
into the most intimate recesses of thought and faith. 

Much, of the actual struggle he was able to keep from 
Catherine’s view, as he had vowed to himself to^ee|^ m Por 
after the squire’s departure Mrs. Darcy too weilt joyous^ up , 
to London to flutter -a while through the golden aUeys d 
fair ; and Elsmere was left once more in undisturbed posiisste 
of the Murewell library. There for a while on ev€®y 
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relief !— lie could hide hilnself from the eyes he 

^ fiutj after all, married lave allows ofiiothing but the shallow 
ejjl^ o^waeealments. Catherine had already had one or two 
Once, in Robert’s study, among a tumbled mass of 
he had pulled out in search of something missing, and 
'^ni^ she was putting in order, she had come across that very 
bqiek on the Prophecies which at a critical moment had so 
defi^y affected Elsmere. It lay open, and Catherine was caught 
by fee heading of a section : ‘The Messianic Idea/ 

She began to read, mechanically (St first, and read about a 
^ That page so shocked a mind accustomed to a purely 
traditional and mystical interpretation of the Biblo that the 
book dropped abruptly from her hand, and she stood a moment 
by her husband’s t^le, her fine face pale and frowning. 

, She noticed,, with bitterness, Mr. Wendover’s name on the 
title-page. Was it right for Robert to have such books ? Was 
it wise, was it prudent, for the Christian to measure himself 
against such antagonism as this ? She wrestled painfully with 
the question. ‘ Oh, but I can’t understand,’ she said to herself 
with^an almost agonised energy. ‘It is I who am timid, faith- 
less I He must — he must — know what they say ; he must have 
gone through the dark places if he is to carry others tlirough 
them**” 

So she stilled and trampled on tlie inward protest. She 
yearned to speak of it to Robert, but sometliing withheld her. 
In her passionate wifely trust she could not bear to seem to 
question the use he made of Ids time and thought; and a deli- 
neate moral scruple warned her she might easily allow her. 
dislike of the Wendover friendship to lead her into exaggera- 
tion and injustice. 

^ But the stab of that moment recurred — dealt now by one 
slight incident, now by another. And after the squire’s depart- 
ure Catherine suddenly realised that the whole atmosphere of 
their home-life was changecl 

Robert was giving himself to Ids people with a more scrupu- 
lous energy than ever. Never had slie seen him so pitiful, so, 
full of , heart for every human creature. His sermons, with their ' 
constant imaginative dwelling on tlio earthly life of Jesus, 
affected her now with a poignancy, a joathos, wldch were almost 
unbearable. And his tenderness to her was beyond words. But 
with that tenderness there \ras constantly mixed a note of re- 
morse, a painful self-depreciation which slife could hardly notice 
in sp^ch, but which every now and then wrung her heart. 
And in his parish work he often showed a depression, an irri- 
tability, enti^ly new to her. He who had always the nappiest 
.power of forgetting to-morrow all the rubs of to-day, seemed 
now quite incapable of saving himself and his cheerfulness in 
tiie old ways, nay^ had developed a capacity for sheer worry she 
had never seen m him befora And meanwhile all the old 



gosfsips of the place spokdctheir mind freely to Catbexto^ ^ 
subject of the rector’s poks, coupling their remark^ 
variety of prescriptions/ out of whish Robert did ,, 
manage to get one of Ais old laughs. His sleeplci^»lij0l%| 
which had always been a constitutional tendency, had , 
now so constant and wearing that Catherine began to 
nervous hatred of his book- work, and of those long 
the Hall ; a passionate wish to put an end to it, and 
away for a holiday. ^ ^ ; 

But he would not hear of the holiday, and he COU^ i^dly 
bear any talk of himself. And Catherine had been brought up 
in a school of feeling which bade love be very scrupulous, 
delicate, and which recognised in the strongest way the x^ht 
of every human soul to its own privacy, its own reserves. ^ l%at 
something definite troubled him she was certain. What it was 
he clearly avoided telling her, and she could not hurt him by 
impatience. 

jHe would tell licr soon — wlien it was right — she cried piti- 
fully to herself. Meantime both suffered, she not knowing 
why, clinging to each other the while mor(?«passionately than 
ever. 

One night, however, coming down in her dressing-gown into 
the study in search of a Gkrutian Year she liad left behind her, 
she found Robert with papers strewn before him, his arms on 
the table and his head laid down upon them. He looked up as 
she came in, and tlie expression of his eyes drew her to aim 
irresistibly. 

‘ Were you asleep, Robert ? Do come to bed ! ’ 

He sat up, and witli a pathetic gesture held out his arms to. 
her. She came on to liis knee, ])utting her white arms round 
his neck, while he leant his head against her breast. 

‘Are you tired \vith all your walking to-day?' she -said 
presently, a pang at lier heart. 

‘I am tired,’ he said, ‘but not with walking.' 

‘Does your book worry you? You shouldn’t work sq hardi 
Robert — you shouldn't 1 ’ 

^ He started. 

‘Don’t talk of it. Don’t let us talk or think at aU, onbir 
feel!’ • - 


And he tightened his arms round her, happy once more for 
moment in this environment of a perfect love. There W^ 
sUence for a few moments, Catherine feeling more aud more 
disturbed and anxiotis. 

‘ Think of your mountains,' he said presently, his eyes Btl|l 

E ressed against her, ‘of High Fell, and the moonligh^>li4 tw 
ouse where Mary Backhouse died. Oh! Catherine, if a©® Sbu 
still, and shall always see you, as I saw you then, my apgel pf , 
healing and of grace I ' \ , , 

‘I too have been thinking of her to-night,’ said ChtbiiMroe 
softly, ‘and of the walk to Shanmoor. Tliis evening Mw 
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4 'it seemed to me as though %ere were Westmoreland 
ip the air ! I was haunted bjiia vision of bracken, and 
llli^d sheep browsing’ up the fell l|opes.’ 
i'tpr a breath of the wind on High Fell ! ’ cried Robert,-— 
" so' new to her, the dear voice with this accent in it 
depression ! ‘ I want more of the spirit of the 

, , iSt^s, their serenity, their strength. Say me that Duddon 
you used to say to me there, as you said it^to me that 
Spuday before our wedding, when wcy walked up the Shan- 
moq^. toad to say good-bye to that blessed spot. Oh ! how I sit 
aij^ think of it sometimes, when life seems to be going crookedly, 
th&t rock on the fell-side where I found you, and caught you, 
and snared you, my dove, for ever.’ 

And Catherine, whose mere voice was as balm to this man of 
many impulses, repeated to him, softly in the midnight silence, 
those noble lines in which Wordswortii has expressed, with the 
reserve and yet the strength of the great i)oet, the loftiest 
yarning of the purest hearts — » 


‘Enough, if sufiietliiiig from our hand have power 
To live and move, and serve the future hour, 

And if, as towards the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, tlirough hope, and faitli!e transcendent dower, 
We feel that wo arc greater than we know.’ 


* He has divined it all,’ said Robert, drawing a long breath 
when she stopped, which seem to relax the libres of the inner 
man, ‘the fever and the fret of human thouglit, the sense of 
littleness, of impotence, of evanescence — and he has soothed 
•ij^alll’ 

‘ Oh, not all, not all ! ’ cried Catherine, her look kindling, and 
her rare passion breaking through ; ‘ how little in comparison 1 ’ 

For her thoughts were with him of whoin.it was said, '‘He 
needed not that any one should hear tviiness concerning man^ for 
ke Jmm what was in man! But Robert’s only response was 
silence and a kind of quiveilng sigh. 

‘ Robert ! ’ she cried, pressing her cheek against his temple, 
* tell mo, my dear, dear husband, wdiat it is troubles you. Some- 
does— 1 am certain — certain ! ’ 

‘ Catherine — wife — beloved ! ’ he saief to lier, after anotlier 
paUSOj in a tone of styange tension she never forgot ; ‘genera- 
tiems pf men and women have known wliat it is to be led 
Spiritually into the desert, into that outer wilderness where 
evpn the Lord was “temxitcd.” What am 1 that I sliould claim 
tq escape it? And you cannot come through it with me, 
my no, not even you ! It is loneliness— it is soHtari- 

itself- — ^ and he shuddered. ‘But pray for me — pray 
•that St may be with me, and tliat at the end there may be 

' jBi pressed her to Kim convulsively, then gently released her. 
His solemn eyes, fixed upon her as she stood there beside him, 
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seemed to forbid her td say a word more. She 
laid her lips to his; it -ras a meeting of soul with sodL} 
she went softly out, broking the quiet of the house a 
sob as she passed-upstairs. . , " 

Oh 1 but at last she thought she understood him, 
not passed her girlhood, side bv side with a man of deMcita 
fibre, of melancholy and scrupulous temperament^ 
hearing of all the natural interests of a deeply reliriaus nmid,^ 
religious biography, l*eligious psychology, and— witnin certain 
sharply defined limits— ^religious speculation, without beinff 
brought face to face with the black possibilities of ‘ doubts’ igia 
‘ difiiculties * as barriers in the Christian path. Has not almost 
everv Christian of illustrious excellence been tried and humbmd 
by them ? Catherine, looking back upon her own youtb, could 
remember certain crises of religious melancholy, during which 
she had often dropped ofi* to sleep at night on a pillow wet with 
tears. They had passed away quickly, and for ever. But she 
w€nt back to them now, straining her eyes through the dark- 
ness of her own past, recalling her fatner’gi days of spiritual 
depression, and the few difficult words she had sometimes heard 
from liim as to those bitter times of religious dryness and hope- 
lessness, by which God chastens from time to time .ffis most 
faithful and heroic souls. A half-contempt awoke in her for the 
unclouded serenity and confidence of her own inner lifa If her 
own spiritual experience had gone deeper, she told herself with 
the strangest self -blame, she would have been able now to 
understand Kobert better — to help him more. 

She thought as she lay awake after those painful moments in 
the study, the tears welling up slowly in the darkness, of many • 
things that had puzzled her in the past. She remember^ the 
book she had seen on his table ; her thoughts travelled over his 
months of intercourse with the squire ; and the memory of Mr. 
Newcomers attitude towards the man whom he conceived to be 
his Lord]s adversary, as contrasted with Kobert 's, fiKed her with 
a shrinking pain she dared not analyse. 

Still all through, her feeling towards her husband was in the 
< main akin to that of the English civilian at home towards 
English soldiers abroac^ suffering and dying that England inay 
be great. She had sheltered herself all her life from t^ose 
deadly forces of unbelief which exist in<, English society, by a 
steady refusal to know what, however, any eoucated university 
man must perforce^ know. But sucn a course of actibn wae 
impossible for Koberi. He had been forced into the open, into 
the full tide of the Lord’s battle. The chances of that &ittle are 
many; and the more courage the more risk of woundb and 
pain. But the great Captain knows— the greati>Cap^ia does 
not forget His own ! " ^ ; « 

For never, never had she the smallest doubt as to the Issto 
of this sudden crisis in her husband’s consciousness ev^ 
she came nearest to apprehending its nature. AsweU 
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^ ^ the return of daylight, th dream oi any permanent 

^pse descending upon the faith ^iiich had shone thrpugh 
detail of Eobertl ardent in^ulsiye life, with all its 
M^les, all its failings, all its beauty, since she had known 
Im wst. The dread did not even occur to tier. In her agony 


jOf pity and reverence she thought of him as passing through a 
which is specially the believer’s trial— the c] hastening by 
i Wich'God proves the soul Ho loves. Let her only love and 
in patience. y 

. .. So l^at day by day as Eobert’s depression still continued, 
Catherine surrounded him with tlie’tenderest and wisest affec- 


flom Her quiet common sense made itself heard, forbidding 
her to make too much of tlie change in him, which might after 
all, she thought, be partly explained by the mere physical 
results of his long strain of body and mind during the Mile End 
ppidemic.^ And tor the rest she would not argue; she would 
not inquire. She only prayed that she might so lead the 
Christian life beside him, that the Lord’s tenderness, the Lord’s 
consolation, might shine upon him through her. It had never 
been her wont to* speak to him much about his own influence, 
his. own effect, in the parisJi. ** To the aiisterer CJiristian con- 
siderations of tliis kind arc forbidden : ‘It is not I, but Christ 
that worketh in ino.’ Hut now, wJionfe\^cr she came across any 
striking trace of his power over the weak or the impure, tlie 
sick or the sad, she would in some way make it known to him, 
offering it to him in lier delicate tenderness, as thougli it were a 
gift that the Father liadjaid in her hand for him — a token that 
the Master was still indeed with His servant, and that all was 
fundamentally well ! 

And so much, perhaps, the contact with his wife’s faith, the 
power of her love, wrought in llobert, that during these weeks 
and months he also never lost liis own certainty of emergence 
from the shadow which had overtaken him. And, indeed, driven 
on from day to day as he was by an imperious intellectual 
thirst which would be sj'#tisfled, the religion of the heart, the 
im^iuative emotional habit of years, that incessant drama 
ychich the soul enacts with the Divine Powers to wliich it feels 
itself committed, lived and persisted through it all. Feeling 
ysras untouched. The heart was still passionately on tlie side of 
^11 its old loves and adorations, still blindly trustful that in the 
by some compromise as yet unseen, they would be restored 
to it intact. 


. Some time towards the end of July Edbei’t was corning home 
from the Hall before lunch, tired and worn, as the morning 
^Hlwavs left him, and meditating some fresh sheets of the squire’s 
. proofs srhich^had been in his hands that morning. On the road 
crossing that to the rectory he suddenly saw lleginald Newcome, 
dinner and whiter than ever, striding along as fast as cassock 
cloak would lefi him, his eyes on the ground, and his wide- 
hs^^ake drawn over them. He and Elsmcre liad scarcely met for 
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months, and Koberthad W.ely made up his mind 
was distinctly less friendlr, and wished to show il' V ' < 
Elsmere had touched hjs arm before Newcome had 
any one near him. Then he drew back with a start. / p 
‘ Elsmere, you here 1 I had an idea you were away It 
holiday]’ . 

‘Oh dear, no!’ said Kobert, smiling. ‘I may get away in 
September, perhaps — not till then.’ ^ r 

‘ Mr. Wendover at hieme ? ’ said the other, liis eyes tumihlr ^ 
the Hall, of which the chipineys were just visible lopm Wfaei^ 
they stood. . p 

‘ No, he is abroad.’ s ' 

‘You and he have made friends, I understand,’ said th0 6i^r 
abruptly, his eagle look returning to Elsmere ; ‘ I hear of you as 
always together.’ 

‘ We have made friends, and we walk a great deal when the 
squire is here,’ said Kobert, meeting Newcome’s harshness of 
ton0» with a bright dignity. ‘ Mr. Wendover has even been 
doing something for us in the village. You should come and 
see the new Institute. The root is on, and we sliall open it in 
August or September. The best building of the kind in^the 
country by far, and Mr. Wendover’s gift.’ ' 

‘ I suppose you use the library a great deal ? ’ said Newcome, 
paying no attention to these remarks, and still eyeing his com- , 
panion closely. i. 

‘A great deal.’ 

Kobert had at that moment under liis arm a German treatise 


on the history of the Logos doctrine, which afterwards, looking 
back on the little scene, he thought it probable Newcome recog- 
nised. They turned towards the rectory together, Newcome 
still asking abrupt questions as to the squire, the length of time 
he was to be away, Elsmere’s work, parochial and liteiWry, 
during the past six months, tlie numbers of his Sunday congfW- 
gation, of his communicants, etc. Elsmere bore his catechism 
with perfect temper, though Newcdine’s manner had in it a 
.strange and almost judicial imx)erativeness. 

‘ Elsmere,’ said his questioner presently, after a pause; ‘ X etn 
going to have a retreat for priests at the Clergy House next 

month. Father H ,’ mentioning a 'i’amous High ChurchiMHan, 

‘will Conduct it. You would do me a special favour’ — ^ond sud- 
denly the face softened, and shone witli all its old magnetism op 
Elsmere— ‘ if you woultj come. I believe you would find nothing 
to dislike in it, or in our rule, which is a most simple one,’ 

Kobert smiled, and laid his hand on the other’s am. » a " 


‘ No, Newcome, no ; I am in no mood for H J 

The High Churchman looked at him with a quicl^and'|)eiiii|iA 
anxiety visible in the stem eyes. u- 

‘ Will you tell me what that means V ^ 

^ ‘It means,’ said Robert, clasping his hands tightly behind 
him, his pace slackening a little to meet that of Newcome-^*® 
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if you will give me y^ir prayers, Kewcome, your 
<«5S^moiiship sometinjes, your mik always, I will thank you 
bottom of my heart. But] I am in a state just now 
whusii^I must %ht my battles for myself, and in God’s sight only ! ’ 

> , was the first burst of confidence which had passed his lips 
to smy one but Catherine. 

■ l^ewoome stood still, a tremor of strong emotion running 
the emaciated face. 

You are in trouble, Elsmere ; I fe’jb it, I knew it, when I 
fii?i^saw¥our ,, 

. ^Yes, lam in trouble,’ said Robert quietly. 

• ‘Opinions?* 

; Opinions, I suppose — or facts,’ said Robert, his arms drop- 
pii^ weariljr beside him. ' Have you ever known what it is to 
be troubled in mind, I wonder, Newcome ? ’ 

And he looked at Ids companion with a sudden pitiful 
ouriosity. 

A kind of flash passed ovef ^fr. Newcome’s face. * 

^ I ever hdownV he repeated vaguely, and then he drew 

his thin^ hand, ttie hand of the ascetic and the mystic, hastily 
acrostf his eyes, and was silent— his lips moving, his gaze on the 
px)und, his whole aspect that of a man wrought out of himself 
by a sudden passion of memory. 

Robert watched Iiim with surprise, and was just speaking, 
when Mr. Newcome looked up, every drawn attenuated feature 
, working painfully. 

‘Did you never ask yourself, Elsmere,’ he said slowly, ‘what 
it was drove me from the bar and journalism to the East End ? 
Do you think I don’t know,’ and his voice rose, his eyes flamed, 

‘ wh^t black devil it is that is gnawing at your heart now ? 
Why, man, I have been through darker gulfs of hell than you 
have ever sounded ! Many a night I liave felt myself vuioid — 
wad of dovbt — a castaway on a shoreless sea ; doubting not only 
Qod or Christ, but myself, the soul, the very existence of good. 
J found only one way ourof it, and you will find only one way.’ 

The lithe hand caught Robert’s arm impetuously — the voio?. 
with its accent of fierce conviction was at his ear. ^ 


‘Trample on yourself Pray down the demon, fast, scourge, 
kill the bod y, that the soul may live ! What are m e, miserable 
worms* that we shovild defy tlie Most High, that we shoifld set 
pur wretched faculties against His Omnipotence? Submit — 
Subimt^humble yourself, my brother ! . doling away tlie freedom 
which is your ruin. TJiere is no freecfom for man. Either a 
sla^p to Christ, or a slave to his own lusts — there is no other 
choice. Go away ; exchange your work here for a time for work 
iA Jkwldon. ^You [have too much leisure here : Satan has too 
much opportunity. I foresaw it — I foresaw it when you and I 
first met. I felt 1 l^ad a message for you, and here I deliver it. 

the Iiord*s name. I bid you fly ; I bid you yield in time. 
Better to be the Lora’s captive than the Loras betrayer /* 
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The wasted form was drsj^ up to its full height^ 
outstretched, the long clo^ fell back from it in long I 
voice and eye were majesty itself. RoKert had a 
sponsive passion. How e&sy it sounded, how tempiipg^ 
the knot, to mutilate and starve the rebellious intelject wpid'. 
would assert itself against the soul’s purest instincts ! Nw* 
come had done it — why not he ? ^ * 

And then, suddenly, as he stood gazing at his compiWOn^ 
spring sun, and murm^f all about them, another face, ancwer 
life, another message, flashed on his inmost sense — the face and 
life of Henry Grey. WordI torn from their context bufi full 
for him of intensest meaning, passed rapidly through his mind V 
‘ God is not wisely trusted when declared uninttelligihls! ^ Sw^ 
honour rooted in dishonour stands ; such faith unfaithful nuifes 
us falsely true,^ ‘ God is for ever reason : and His communieapumf 
His revelation^ is reason' 

He turned away with a slight sad shake of the head The 
spell was broken. Mr. Newcome’s^ arm dropped, and he niov^ 
sombrely on beside Robert — the hand, which neld a little ))Ook 
of Hours against his cloak, trembling slightly. * 

At the rectory gate he stopped. 

Good-bye — I must go home.’ 

* You won’t come in ?— No, no, Newcome ; believe me, am 
no rash careless egotist, risking v/antonly the most precious 
things in life ! But the call is on me, and I must follow it. Ail ' 
life IS God’s, and all thouglit— not only a fraction of it. He 
cannot let me wander very far ! ’ 

But the cold fingers he held so warmly dropped from his, and 
Newcome turned aw^ay. 

A week afterwards, or thereabouts, Robert had in some sense ’ 
followed Newcome’s counsel. Admonished perhaps by sheer 
physical weakness, as much as by anything else, he had for the 
moment laid down his arms ; he had yielded to an invading 
feebleness of the will, which refused, as it were, to carry on the 
struggle any longer, at such a life-destroying pitch of intensity,. 
The mtellectual oppression of itself brought about wild reaction 
apd recoil, and a passionate appeal to tliat inward witness, of 
the soul wliich holds its own long after the reason has practically 
ceased to struggle. 

It eame about in tliis way. One morning he stood readh^ 
in the window of the library the last of the'squire’s. letters. 
contained a short but masterly analysis of the mental habits 
and idiosyncrasies of St. Paul, d propos of St. Paul’s witness to 
the Resurrection. Every now and then, as Elsmere tum^ the 
pages, the orthodox protest would assert itself, the orthdCbx 
arguments make themselves felt as though in m^^hanfesal Ip** 
voluntary protest. But their force and vitality was gone. Be-, 
tween the Paul of Anglican theology and the fiery fs^ble idiian 
of genius — so weak logically^ so strong in poetry, in rhetoiie, in 
moral passion, whose portrait has been drawn for us by a ir^ 
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^ t^{>erate criticism — the rector knew, in a sort of dull way, 
Iha^ his choice was made. The one picture carried reason and 
. temnation with it ; tne other consented neither. 

as he put down the letter something seemed to snap 
iWthin him. Some chord of physical endurance gave way. For 
months he had been living intellectually at a speed no man 
inaintains with impunity, and this letter of the squire’s, with its 
imperious demands upon the tired irritable brain, was the last 
Straw. ) 

He sank down on the oriel seat# the letter dropping from his 
, hands* Outside, the little garden, now a masa^ or red and pink 
roses, the hill and the distant stretches of park were wrapped 
in a thick sultry mist, through which a dim far-off sunlight 
struggled on to the library floor, and lay in ghostly patches , on 
thepolished boards and lower ranges of books. 

Ine simplest religious thoughts began to flow over him — the 
simplest childish words of prayer were on his lips. He felt 
himself delivered, he knew hot how or why. ^ ’ 

He rose deliberately, laid the squire’s letter among his other 
papers, and tied them up carefully ; then he took up the books 
which lay piled on the s(mire’s writing-table : all those volumes 
of German, French, and English criticism, liberal or apologetic, 
which he had been accumulating round him day by day with a 
feverish toilsome impartiality, and began rapidly and methodi- 
cally to put them back in their places on the shelves. 

‘1 have done too much tl linking, too much reading,^ he was 
saying to himself as he went through his task. ‘Now let it be 
the turn of something else ! ’ 

And still as he handled the books, it was as though Catherine’s 
figure glided backwards and forw^ards beside him, across the 
smooth floor, as though lier hand were on his arm, her eyes 
shining into nis. Ah— lie knew well what it was had made the 
sharpest sting of this wrestle through wliich he had been pass- 
ing 1 It was not merely religious dread, religious shame ; that 
terror of disloyalty to the Divine Images which have filled the 
soul’s inmost shrine since its first entry into consciousne> 3 s^, 
such as every good man feels in a like strait. This had bfeen 
strong indeed ; but men are men, and love is love ! Ay, it was 
to the dark certainty of Catherine’s misery that every advance 
in knowledge and^ intellectual power had brought him ‘nearer. 
It from that certainty that he now, and for the last time, 
toCoild<i It was too much. It could iy)t be borne. 

He walked home, counting up the engagements of the next 
weeks — the school-treat, two club held-days, a sermon in 
the ^unty town, the probable opening of the new Workmen’s 
I|U8tiJtite, iihd so on. Oh ! to be through them all and away, 
a%ay amid Alpine scents and silences. He stood a moment 
peime lihe gray sjowly-moving rivev, lialf hidden beneath the 
fiower-growth, the tansy and willow-herb, the luxuriant 
elder and trailing brambles of its August banks, and thought 
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“witii liungiy passion of the (uean-swept Alpine pasture, th6 
woods, and the tameless mountain streagis. In three we^ W" 
less he and Catherine shoulq^be climbing the Jaman or the Ben# 
du Midi, And till then he would want all his time for men ana, 
women. Books should hold him no more, 

Catherine only put her arms round his neck in silence whehi 
he told her. The relief was too great for words. He, too, 
her close, saying nothing. But that night, for the first time 
for weeks, Elsme re’s wifefl^pt in peace and woke without dread 
of the day before her. , 
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The next fortnight was a time of truce. Elsmere neither read 
nor reasoned. He spent his days in the scliool, in the village, 
pottering about the Mile End cottages, or tlie new In.stitute — 
sometimes fishing, sometimes passing long summer hours on 
the commons with his club boys, hunting the ponds for., cad- 
dises, newts, and water-beetles, peering into the furze-bushes 
for second broods, or watching the sand-martins in the gravel- 
pits, and trudging home at ntght in the midst of an escort of 
enthusiasts, all of them with pockets as full and miry as his 
own, to deposit the treasures of the day in the club -room. 
Once more the rector, though physically perhaps less ardent 
than of yore, was the life of the party, and a certain awe and 
strangeness which had developed in his boys’ minds towards 
him, during the last few weeks, passed away. 

It was curious that ^in these days he would neitlier sit nor 
walk alone if he could help it. Catherine or a stray parishioner 
was almost always with Jiim. All the wliile, vaguely, in the 
depths of consciousness, there was the knowledge that behind 
this piece of quiet water on which his life was now sailing, 
there lay storm and darkness, and that in front loomed fre^ 
possibilities of tempest. He knew, in a way, that it was a 
treacherous peace wliich^ had overtaken him. And yet it was 
peaca The pressure exerted by the will liad temporarily given 
way, and the deepest forces of tlie man’s being had reasserted 
themselves. He could feel and love and pray again j and 
Catherine, seeing the ol(^glow in the eyes, the old spring in the 
*te^made the whole of life one thank-offering. 

On the evening following that moment of reaction in the 
Murewell library, Kobert had written to the squire. His letter 
had been practically a withdrawal fromithe correspondence, 

*I find, he wrote, ‘that I have been spending too much time 
and energy lately on these critical matters. It seems to me 
that my w<^ as a clergyman has suffered. Nor can I deny that 
your Book dind your letters have been to me a source of great 
trouble of mind. 

^ ‘My heart is where it was, but my^ead is often confused. 
Let controversy rest a while. My wife says I want a holiday $ 
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I tlimk so myself, and we are off in three weeks ; not, 

I hope, before we have welcomed you home again, and got yw . 
to open the new Institute, which is alrrfidy dazzling the ^y«ip6‘ 

-cnllrKVA Vv-rr -IJ-ct rl Vi-*-kl rt-r\ /I O'Tk/l +Vk^i 


the village by its size and ^splendour, and the white paint 
Harris the builder has been lavishing upon it/ - ! ' 

Ten days later, rather earlier than was expected, the 
and Mrs. Darcy were at home again. Robert ]^-ente1?aa the 
great house the morning after their arrival with a 
reluctance. Its glow aifd magnificence, the warm perfumed, eiir 
of the hall, brought back sense of old oppressions, and he 
walked down the passage to the library with a sinking heart. 
There he found the sq^uire busy as usual with one of those £re^ 
cargoes of books which always accompanied him on any hpijaei, 
ward journey. He was more brown, more wrinkled, |po^ 


modlrn Greek professors, enjoying the impartial sarcasm which 
one of the greatest of savants was always ready to pour but 
upon his brethren of the craft. , ’ 

The squire, however, was never genial^ for a moment during 
the interview. He did not mention his book nor Elsmere^ 


letter. But Elsmere suspected in him a good deal of suppressed 
irritability ; and, as after a while he abruptly ceased to talk, 
the visit grew difficult. 

The rector walked home feeling restless and depressed. The 
mind had begun to work again. It was only by a great effort 
that he could turn his thoughts from the squire, and all that 
the squire had meant to him during the past year, and so woo ^ 
back to himself ‘ the shy bird Peace, 

Mr. Wendover watched the door close behind him, and 
went back to his work with a gesture of impatience. ' , 

‘ Once a priest, always a priest. What a fool I was to foipcfe 
it ! You think you make an impression on the mystic, ttnu^fc 
the bottom there is always something which defies yoW , 
common sense. “Two and two do not, and shall not, maW 
four,” ^ he said to himself, in a mincing voice of angry sarcaw^ 
‘“It would give me too much pain that they should.^" 
and so I suppose what might have been a rational friendship ! 
wiU go by the board like everything else. What can make the 
man shilly-shally in this way f He is convinced already, as he 
knows— those later letters were conclusive ! His living, p^ha|Wj'' ’ 
and his work ! Not tor the money’s sake— there never was, 
a more incredibly disinterested person born. But his Work f 
Well, who is to hinder his work f Will he be the first parscm 
in the Church of England who looks after the ptor and holds 
his tongue ? If you can’t speak your mind, it is something at 
any rate to ‘possess one— nine-tenths of the clergy being with** 
out the appendage. But Elsmere— pshaw ! lie will go muddli^^ 
on to the end of the chapter ! ’ ^ 
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:?«^jpie «quite, indeed, was like a hunter whose prey escapes him 
iitw® veiy moment of capture, and there grew on him a mock- 
SJ^ aggressive mood whim Elsmere often found hard to bear, 
f Ohe^ natural symptom of it was hife renewed churlishness as 
td nU local matters. Elsmere one afternoon spent an hour in 
to persuade him to open the new Institute. 

** What on earth do you want me for inquired Mr. Wend- 
ovei^ standing before the fire in the library, the Medusa head 
peermg over his shoulder. ‘You know perfectly well that all 
the gentry about here — I suppose y^u \nll have some of them — 
me as an old reprobate, and the poor people, I imagine, 
^va^ikind of ogre. To me it doesn’t matter a twopenny damn — 
I apqlbgise ; it was the Duke of Wellington’s favourite standard 
of vsiiue — but I can’t see what good it can do either you or the 
^village, under the circumstances, that I should stand on my 
head^or the popular edification.’ 

Elsmeye, however, merely stood his ground, arguing and 
bantering, till the squire grudgingly gave way. This time, fifter 
he departed, Mr. Wendover, instead of going: to his work, still 
stood gloomily rifminating in front of the tire. His frowning 
eyes wandered round the greatf room before him. For the first 
time he was conscious that now, as soon as the charm of 
Elsmere^s presence was withdrawn, his working hours were 
doubly solitary ; that his loneliness weighed upon him more ; 
and tnat it mattered to him appreciably whetlier that young 
nian went or stayed. The stirring of a new sensation, however, 
— unparalleled since the.b^’ief days when even lloger Wendover 
had his friends and his attractions like other men, — was soon 
lost in renewed chafing at Elsinere’s absurdities. The squire 
Mid been at first perfectly content — so lie told himself — to limit 
thotj^d of their intercourse, and would have been content to 
go iMftdoing so. But ]£lsmere himself had invited freedom of 
spiWh between them. 

’ (‘I would have given him my best,’ Mr. Wendover reflected 
i|iapsitiently. ‘I pould ha^*e handed on to him all I shall never 
apd he might use, admirably. And now we might as well 
b<i on the terms we wxro to begin with for all the good I gejfe 
out of him, or he out of me. Clearly nothing but cowardice ! 
He oaiinot face the intellectual change, and he must, I suppose, 
lest it should afiect his work. Good God, what nonsense 1 
JmS- ^ apy one inquiifed what an English parson believed nowa- 
daijp, SO long as he performs all the usual antics decently ! ’ 
v;4i%meanwhd^^ it never occurred to flie squire that Elsmere 
bad wife, and a pious one. Catherine had been dropped out 
(rnim calculation as to Elsmere’s future, at a very early stage. 


A. Th0 following afternoon Eobert, coming home from a round, 
Catherine out, and a note awaiting him from.the Hall, 
you and Mrs. Elsmere come in%o tea ? ’ wrote the squire, 
Madame de Netteville is here, and one or two others.’ 
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Bobert jumbled a cood deal, looked for Catherine ito de^rfaej 
an excuse for him, could not find her, and at last reluctantlyjie^! 
out again alone. ^ . l 

He was tired and his ^mood was heavy. As he tnidfi|ed 
through the park he never once noticed the soft sun-fioomi 
distance, the shining loops of the river, the feeding deer, or»| 
any of those natural witcheries to which eye and sen^ 
generally so responsive. The labourers going home, the chli(b^ ' 
— with aprons full of ^^jrab-apples, and lips dyed by the first/ 
blackberries — who passed hipi, got but an ^sent smile or salute 
from the rector. The interval of exaltation and recoil lyas 
over. The ship of the mind was once more labouring in alien 
and dreary seas. ^ ( 

He roused himself to remember that he had been curiotis to. 
see Madame de Netteville. She was an old friend of the 
sqmre’s, the holder of a London salon, much more exquisite and 
select than anything Lady Charlotte could show. ^ 

‘ ^he had the same thing in Paris before the war,’ the sj^uire 
explained. ‘ Kenan gave me a card to her. An extraordinary 
woman. No particular originality ; but one of the best persons 
“ to consult about ideas,” like J ouberPs Madame de Beaumont, 

I ever saw. Keceptiveness itself. A beauty, too, or was one, 
and a bit of a sphinx, which adds to the attraction. Mystery 
becomes a woman vastly. One suspects her of adventures just 
enough to find her society doubly piquant.’ ^ 

Vincent directed him to tlie upper terrace, whither tea had 
been taken. This terrace, which was^ > Me of the features of 
Murewell, occupied the top of the yew-clothed hill on which the 
library looked out. Evelyn himself had planned it. Along its 
upper side ran one of the most beautiful of old walls, broken by * 
niches and statues, tapestried with roses and honeysuckle, and 
opening in the centre to reveal Evelyn’s darling conceit of aU — 
a semicircular space, holding a fountain, and leading to a gratta. 
The grotto had been scooped out of tlie hill ; it was peopled 
with dim figures of fauns and nymphr; avIio shqwed white amid . 
its moist greenery ; and in front a marble Silence drooped over 
ftie fountain, which held gold and silver fish in a singularly 
‘clear water. Outside ran the long stretch of level turf, edgeq 
with a jewelled rim of flowers ; and as the hill fell steepfe 
underneath, the terrace was like a liigh green platform raised 
into air, in order that a Wendover might see his domain, whioh 
from thence lay for miles spread out before him. 

Here, beside the foantain, were gathered the squira Mis. 
Darcy, Madame de Netteville, and two unknown men. Oneiof , 
them was introduced to Elsmere as Mr. Spooner, and recognis^i 
by him as a Fellow of the Koyal Society, a famous mainema- 
tician, sceptic, bon vivant, and sayer of good things. The othsi: 
was a young Liberal - Catholic, the author of a remarkabljS 
collection of essays on nfedisBval subjects in which the squii^ 
treating the man’s opinions of course as of no account 
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reoogniaed the note of the tvue scnolar. A pale, small, 
crea^fcuf e, possessed of that restless energy of mind which 
often goes with the heightened temperature or consumption. 

> ; ibbert took a seat by Madame d#Netteville, whose appear- 
ailil was picturesqueness itself. Her dress, a skilful mixture of 
^Uftck and creamy yellow, lay about her in folds, as soft, as care- 
lefiffllly effective as her manner. Her plumed hat shadowed a face 
Was no longer young in sucli a way as to hide all the 
line$ possible ; while the half-light brouglit admirably out the 
rich Ark smoothness of the tints, tlj^ black lustre of the eyes. 
A delioate blue-veined hand lay upon her knee, and Robert was 
ctJniSciouB after ten minutes or so that all her movements, which 
seemed at first merely slow and languid, were in reality singu- 
lar^ full of decision and purpose. 

She was not easy to talk to on a first acquaintance. Robert 
felt that she was studying him, and was not so much at his ease 
as usual, partly owing to fatigue and mental worry. 

She asked him little abrupt questions about the neighbour- 
hood, his parish, his work, in a soft tone which had, however, a 
distinct aloofnesff, even hauteur. His answers, on the other 
hand, were often a trifle reckless and offhand. He was in a 
mood to be impatient witli a mondaine^s languid inquiries into 
clerical work, and it seemed to him the squire’s description had 
been overdone. 

‘ So you try to civilise your peasants,’ she said at last. ‘ Does 
it succeed — is it worth wliile ? ’ 

‘That depends upon your general ideas of what is worth 
while ’ he answered smiling. 

‘Oh, everything is worth wliile tliat passes the time/ she 
said hurriedly. ‘ The clergy of the old regime went through life 
half asleep. That was their way of passing it. Your way, being 
a modern, is to bustle and try experiments.’ 

Her eyes, half closed but none the less provocative, ran over 
Elsmere’s keen face and pliant frame. An atmosphere of in- 
tellectual and social assumption enwrapped her, winch annoyed 
Robert in much the same way as Langham’s philosophical air^ 
were wont to do. He was drawn without knowing it into a 
match of wits wherein his strokes, if they lacked the finish and 
subtlety of hers, showed ‘certainly no lack of sharpness or 
mental resource. Madame de ISTettevillc’s tone insensibly 
changed, her manner quickened, her great eyes gradually 
unclosed. . t . 

SMdenly, as they were in the middle of a skirmish as to the 
reality of influence, Madame de Netteville paradoxically main- 
taining that no human being had ever really converted, trans- 
formed,* or convinced another, the voice of young Wishart, 
shrill and tremulous, rose above tlic general level of talk.' ^ 

‘I atm quite ready ; I am not the least ‘Tafraid of a definition. 
The^ O^ is organised knowledge in the field of religion, a 
SeteiW like any other science 
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‘Certainly, my dear sir, certainly,’ said Mr. Spoon^i:, 
forward "with his hands round his knee^ and speaking • 

most elegant and good-ljumoured sangfroid imagiuaiile^ 
science of the world’s ghosts ! I cannot imagine itpy 
fascinating.’ , / ,/ * 

‘Well,’ said Madame do Netteville to Robert, with a fep 
breath, ‘ that was a remark to have hurled at you all ftt, pn^oe 
out of doors on a summer’s afternoon ! Oh, Mr. Spoonei^ 1 ’ ajuib 
said, raising her voice, ^ don’t play the heretic here ! There ijS 
no fun in it ; there are too tnany with you.’ 

‘I did not begin it. my dear madam, and your reproach j# 
unjust. On one side or me Archbishop Manning’s /cfws Achate^t 
and the speaker took off his large straw hat and gracefully 
waved it — first to the right, then to the left. ‘ On the other, the 
rector of the parish. “ Cannon to riglit of me, cannon to left of 
mg.” I submit my courage is unimpeachable ! ’ 

He spoke with a smiling courtesy as excessive as his silky 
moustache, his long straw-coloured beard, and his Panama hat. 


Madame de Netteville surveyed Jiim with cool critical eyes. 
Robert smiled slightly, acknowledged the bow, but did not 
speak. 

Mr. Wishart evidently took no lieed of anything but his own 
thoughts. He sat bolt upright with shining excited eyes. 

‘Ah, I remember that article of yours in the Fortnightly/ 
How you sceptics miss thc^oint ! ’ ^ 

And out came a stream of argument and denunciation which 


had probably lain lava-hot at the heart of the young convert 
for years, waiting for such a moment as this, when he 
before him at close quarters two of the most famous antagonists * 
of his faith. The outburst was striking, but certainly unpardon- 
ably ill-timed. Madame de Netteville retreated into herself 
with a shrug. Robert, in whom a sore nerve had been set 
jarring, did his utmost to begin his talk with her again. 

In vain ! — for tlie squire struck in. He had been sitting 
huddled together — his cynical eyes wandering from Wishart to 
IJlsmere — when suddenly some extravagant remark of the 
young Catholic, and Roberts effort to edge away from the 
conversation, caught his attention at the same moment. His 
face hardened, and in his nasal voice he dealt a swift epigranl 
at Mr. Wishart, which for the moment left the young disputant 
floundering. 

But only for the n;oment. In another minute or two tke 


argument, begun sp casually, had developed into a serious Vial 
of strength, in which the squire and young Wishart took the 
chief parts, while Mr. Spooner tlirew in a laugh and a sarcasm 
here and there. ^ 


And as long as Mr. Wendover talked, Madame de Jlettevijle 
listened. Robert’s restless repulsion to the whole incident, 
passionate wish to escape' from these phrases and illustxtfctihhs 
and turns of argument which were all so wearisomely stal^ 
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to him, found no support in her. Mrs. Darcy dared 
li^'^^ecohd his attempts at chat, for Mr. Wendover, oh the rare 
%&^ohs -vdben he heidrfortlij was accustomed to be listened to ; 
Sd Blfiopere was of too sensitive a %ocial fibre to break up the 
pi0y hy &ii: abrupt exit, which could only have been interpreted 
m oneway, 

' So he stayed, and perforce listened, but in complete silence. 
None of Mr. Wendover’s side-hits touched him. Only as the 
taUc went on, the rector in the background got paler and paler ; 
his eyes, as they passed from the moliile face of the Catholic 
convert, already, for those who knt?w, marked with the signs of ^ 
death, to the bronzed visage of the squire, grew duller — ^more 
instihct with a slowly-dawning despair. 


Half an hour later he was once more on the road leading to 
the park gate. He had a vague memory tliat at parting the 
squire had shown him the cordiality of one suddenly anxious to 
apologise by manner, if not by word. Otherwise everthing was 
forgotten. He was only anxious, half dazed as he was, to make 
put wherein lay the vital difference between his present self and 
the Elsmere who had passed r^ong that road an hour before. 

He had heard a conversation on religious topics, wherein 
nothing new to him, nothing atiected him intellectually at 
all. What was there in that to break the spring of life like 
thisi He stood still, heavily trying to understand himself. 

Then gradually it became clear to him. ^ A month ago, every 
word of that hectic young pleader for Christ and the Christian 
certainties would havd roused in him a leaping passionate 
sympathy — the heart’s yearning assent, even when the intellect 
was most perplexed. Now that inmost strand had given way. 
Suddenly the disintegrating force he liad been so pitifully, so 
blindly, holding at bay had penetrated once for all into the 
sanctuary 1 What had happened to him had been the first real 
failure of feeling, the first treachery of the heart. Wishart’s 
hopes^ ana hatreds, an^ sublime defiances of man’s petty 
faculties, had aroused in him no echo, no response. His soul 
had been dead within him. ^ 

As he gained the shelter of the wooded lane beyond the gate 
it seemed to Robert that* lie was going through, once more, that 
old fierce temptation of Bunyan’s, — 

^For after the diOrd had in tliis manner thus graciously 
deliyered me, and had set me down so sweetly in the faith of 
His Holy Gospel, and had given me «uch strong consolation 
and blessed evidence from heaven, touching my interest in His 
love through Christ, the tempter came upon me again, and that 
with A moriO grievous and dreadful temptation than before. 
And that was^‘ To sell and part with this most blessed Christ ; 
itp eJKch^ge Him for the things of life, for anything!” The 
itoiptation lay upon me for the space of a year, and did follow 
continually that I was not rid of it one day in a month ; 
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no, not spmetimes one hour in many days together, for it dM 
always, in almost whatever I thought, intermix itself there wi^ 
in such sort that I could neither eat nr y food, stoop for a pin* 
chop a stick, or cast mine ryes to look on this or that, but 
the temptation would come : ‘‘ Sell Christ for this, or sell Christ 
for that, sell Him, sell Him ! 

Was this what lay before the minister of uod now in this 
Belva oscura of life? The selling of the Master, of ‘the love ap 
sweet, the unction spiritual,’ for an intellectual satisfaction, the 
ravaging of all the f ai#- places of the heart by an intellectual 
need! ^ ^ ^ 

And still through all the despair, all the revolt, all the painf 
which made the summer air a darkness, and closed every sense 
in him to the evening beauty, he felt the irresistible march and 
pressure of the new instincts, the new forces, which life anfi 
thought had been calling into being. The words, of St. 
Augustine which he had read to Catherine, taken in a strange 
iiewc^ense, came back ^to him — ‘ Commend to the keeping of 
the Truth whatever the Truth hath given thee, and thou shalt 
lose nothing T - 

Was it the summons of Truth' which was rending the whole 
nature in this way h 

Robert stood still, and with his hands locked behind him, 
and his face turned like the face of a blind man towards a 
world of which it saw nothing, went through a desperati^ 
catechism of himself. 

‘ Do I believe in God ? Surely, surely ’ “ Though He slay me 
yet will I trust in Him ! ” Do 1 believe in Christ f Yes, — in the 
teacher, the martyr, the symbol to us Westerns of all things 
heavenly and abiding, the image and pledge of the invisible lire 
of the spirit, — with all my soul and all my mind I 

^ But in the Man-God^ the Word from Eternity, — in a wonder^ 
working Christ, in a risen and ascended Jesus, in the Hying 
Intercessor and Mediator for the lives of His doomed brethren 

He waited, conscious that it was ,the crisis of his history, 
and there rose in liim, as though articulated one by one by an 
awdible voice, words of irrevocable meaning. 

‘ Every human soul in which the voice of God makes itself 
felt enjoys, equally with Jesus of Nazareth, the divine son^p, 
and. “ miracles do not happen / ” ’ 

^ It was done. He felt for the moment as Bunyan did alter 
his lesser defeat. 

‘Now was the battle Hvon, and down fell I as a bird thatis 
shot from the top of a tree into great guilt and fearful despair. 
Thus getting out of my bed I went moping in the held ; but, 
God knows with as heavy an heart as mortal man I thinknCOuld 
bear, where for the space of two hours I was like a man pereft 
oflife.^ , 

All these years of happy spiritual certainty, of reibieihg^ 
oneness with Christ, to end in this wreck and loss ! 
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indeed HI gran rifiuW — the greatest of >vhicli human 
is capable? The lane darkened round him. Not a soul 
Wa® in sight. The onlf sounds were the sounds of a gently- 
t^^eathing nature, sounds of birds aind swaying branches and 
intermittent gusts of air rustling through the gorse and the 
jdrifts of last year’s leaves in the wood beside him. He moved 
mtkjhanically onward, and presently, after the^ first fiutter of 
desolate terror had passed away, with a new inrushing sense 
■W^Moh seemed to him a sense of liberty — of infinite expansion. 

Suddenly the trees before liim ^^hiifned, the ground sloped 
away, and there to the left on the westernmost edge of the hill 
lay file square stone rectory, its windows open to the evening 
coolness, a white flutter of pigeons round the dovecote on the 
side lawn, the gold of the August wheat in the great cornfield 
showing against the heavy girdle of oak-wood. 

Bobert stood gazing at it — the home consecrated by love, 
by effort, by faith. The high alternations of intellectual ana 
spiritual debate, the^ strange emerging sense of deliverance, 
gave way to a most bitter human pang of misery. 

* 0 God / Mj) wife — my work 1 ’ 

. . . There was a sound of 8, voice calling — Catherine’s voice 
calling for him. He leant against tlie gate of the wood-path, 
struggling sternly with himself. This was no simple matter of 
his Own intellectual consistency or happiness. Another's whole 
life was concerned. Any precipitate speech, or hasty action, 
would be a crime. A man is bound above all things to protect 
those who depend on hyn from his own immature or revocable 
impulses. Not a word yet, till this sense of convulsion and 
upheaval had passed away, and the mind was once more its 
own master. v 

He opened the gate and went towards her. She was strolling 
along the path looking out for him, one delicate hand gathering 
up her long evening dress — that very same black brocade she 
had worn in the old days at Bur wood — the other playing with 
their Dandie Dinmont puppy wlio was leaping beside her. As 
she caught sight of him, there was the flashing smile, the hurry- 
ing step. And he felt he could but just drag himself to me^t 
her. 

* Bobert, how long youfliavc been ! I thought you must have 
stayed to dinner after all ! And how tired you seem ! ’ 

* I had a long walk,’ he said, catching her hand, as it slipped 
itsdf under his ann, and clinging to it as though to a support. 
‘And I am tired. ^ There is no use wliativer in denying it.’ 

His voice was light, but if it had not been so dark she must 
have been startled by his face. As they went on towards the 
hous^f however, she scolding him for over-walking, he won his 
battle with himself. He went through the evening so that even 
Catherine’s jealous eyes saw nothing but extra fatigue. In the 
ihb8t desperate straits of life love i^ still the fountain of all 
eij^durance, and if over a man loved it -wsas Robert Elsmere. 
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But that night, as he lay sleepless in their quiet roip:^ 
the window open to the stars ancf to the rising guste 
which blew the petals of the clustor-ivose outside, iu P 
‘ fair weather snow ' on to^'the window-sill, he went thi*6^h, i||^ 
agony which no words can adequately describe. ^ 

He must, of course, give up Jiis living and his orders. Hii#:* 
standards and judgments had always been simple and plain ip 
these respects. In other men it might be right and possible 
that they should live on in the ministry of the Churon, doing 
the humane and charitslble work of the Church, while 
assent to the intellectual knd dogmatic framework on 
the Church system rests ; but for himself it would be neithfi^ 
right nor 'wrong, but simply impossible. He did not ar^e 
reason about it. There was a favourite axiom of Mr, U-rej^S 
which had become part of his pupil’s spiritual endowment 
and which was perpetually present to him at this crisis or 
his life, in the spirit, if not in the letter — ‘ Conviction 
Con^ience of the Mind! And with this intellectual conscien^ 
he was no more capable of trithng than with the moral con- 
science. 

The night passed away. How the rare intermittent sounds 
impressed themselves upon him ! — the stir of the child’^ waking 
soon after midnight in the room overhead ; the cry of the ow$ 
on the oak-wood ; the purring of the night-jars on the commi^n ; 
the morning chatter of the swallows round the eaves. ^ ^ 

With the first invasion of the dawn Robert raised himsdi 
and looked at Catherine. She was sleeping with that light 
sound sleep which belongs to health of body and mind, one 
hand under her face, the other stretched out in soft relaxation 
beside her. Her husband hung over her in a bewilderment of 
feeling. Before him passed ail sorts of incoherent picture;^ of 
the future ; the mind was caught by all manner of incongruous 
details in that saddest uprooting which lay before him. How 
her sleep, her ignorance, reproached liii*i ! He thought of /the 
wreck of all her pure ambitions — for him, for their coinmoJI 
work, for the people she had come to love ; the ruin of her 
charity and tender usefulness, the darkening of all her 
the shaking of all her trust. Two years of devotion, of exqulsii|© 
self-surrender, had brouglit her to thia ! It was for this he had 
lured her from the shelter of her hills, for this she had opened 
to him all her sweet stores of faith, all the^ deepest springs of 
her womanhood. Oh, how she must sufier ! The thought of it 
andvhis own helplessnesv; wrung his lieart. 

Oh, could he keep her love through it all? There was, an 
unspeakable dread mingled with his grief — ^his remdrsOi It 
had been there for months. In her eyes would not only jpaih 
but sm divide them ? Could he possibly prevent her, woie 
relation to him from altering and dwindling ? , 

It was to be the problem of his remaining life. With 
cry of the soul to that God, it yearned and felt for throupit^j^ 
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.darifcness and ruin which encompassed it, he laid his hand 
^ lifers with the timidest passing touch. 

' " ^Catheiin^ I will iftake amends 1 My wife, I will make 
itnaidsl* i 


; CHAPTER XXVn 

TM next morning Catherine, findin^g tfiat Robert still slept on 
after their usual waking time, and remembering his exhaustion 
M the ni^ht before, left him softly, and kept the house quiet 
that he might not be disturbed. She was in charge of the now 
toddling Mary in the dining-room when the door opened and 
Robert appeared. 

At si^t of him she sprang up with a half -cry; the face 
seemed to have lost all its fresh colour, its look of sun and air ; 
the ej^es were sunk ; the lips and cliin lined and drawn# Tt 
was like a face from which the youth had suddenly been struck 

out. 

* Robert. ! ^ but her quesfion died on her lips. 

* A bad night, darling, and a bad headache,' he said, groping 
his way, as it seemed to her, to the table, his hand leaning on 
her arm. * Give me some breakfast.' 

She restrained herself at once, put him into an armchair by 
the window, and cared for him in her tender noiseless way. 
But «he had grown almqst as pale as he, and her heart was like 
lead. 

Will you send mo off for the day to Thurston ponds ? ' he 
said presently, trying to smile with lips so stiff and nerveless 
that the will had small control over them. 

‘ Can you walk so far ? You did overdo it yesterday, you 
kpO'W. You have never got over Mile End, Robert.' 

But her voice had a note in it which in his weakness he could 
hardly bear. He thirsted to be alone again, to be able to think 
over quietly what was best for her — for them both. There 
must be a next step, and in her neighbourhood he was tso 
feeble, too tortured, to decide upon it. 

‘No more, dear — no ihore,' he said impatiently, as she tried 
to feed him ; then he added as he rose: ‘ Don't make arrange- 
meiits for our going next week, Catherine • it can't be so soon.' 

Catherine looked at him with eyes of utter dismay. 'The 
sustaining hope of all these difficult wieks, which had slipped 
such terrible unexpectedness into their happy life, was 
wept away from her. 
i Rebert, you ought to go.' 

; '‘I have too many things to arrange,' he said sharply, almost 
^itably, Th^ his tone changed : ‘ Don’t urge it, Catherine.' 

^ 'His eyes in their weariness seented to entreat her not to 
She stooped and kissed him, her lips trembling. 
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‘ When do you vant to go to Thurston 1’ ^ 

*As soon as possible. Can you find me my fishing-l^k^ 
and me some sandwiches 7 I shall* only lounge there 
take it easy/ ^ 

She did everything for him that wifely hands could do. Th^; 
when his fishing-ba^et was strapped on, and his lunch w«4 
slipped into the capacious pocket of *the well-worn shooting 
coa^she threw her arms round him. ^ ^ 

‘ Robert, you will come away soonJ 
He rousea himself aiM kissed her. 

‘I wily he said simply, withdrawing, however, from hergr^^ 
as though he could not bear those close pleading eyes, ^ UdodP 
bye 1 I shall be back some time in the aiternoon.* 

From her post beside the study window she watched Kiln 
take the short cut across the cornfield. She was miserahle, and 
all at sea. A week ago he had been so like himself again, and 

now ! Never had she seen him in anything like this sta.te 

of tAivsical and mental collapse. ' 

^Oh, Robert,* she cried under her breath, with an abandon* 
ment like a child’s, strong soul that she was, ‘ whv won*t yofi 
tell me, dear ? Why won’t you let me share ? I might help you 
through— I might.* 

She supposed he must be again in trouble of mind. A weakei* 
woman would have implored, tormented, till she knew all, 
Catherine’s very strength and delicacy of nature, and that 
respect which was inbred in her for the sacra of the inner life, 
stood in her way. She could not oateehise him, and force hia 
c5nfidence on this subject of all others. It must be given freely. 
And oh ! it was so long in coming ! 

Surely, surely, it must be mainly physical, the result of oveiv 
strain — expressing itself in characteristic mental worry, just as 
daily life reproduces itself in dreams. The worldly man suffers 
at such times through worldly things, the religious man through 
his religion. ^ Comforting herself a little with thoughts of this 
kind, and with certain more or less vague preparations for 
departure, Catherine got through the morning as best she might. 

V Meanwhile, Robert was trudging along to Thurston under a 
sky which, after a few threatening showers, promised once 
more to be a sky of intense heat. He had with him all the 
tackle necessary for spooning pike, a sport the novelty and 
success of which had hugely commended it ^he year before to 
those Esau-like instincts Murewell had so much developed ip 
him. ‘ 

And now — oh the weariness of the August warmth, and the 
long stretches of sandy road ! By the time he reached the ponds 
he was tired out ; but instead of stopping at the largest of 
three, where a picturesque group of old brick cottages brotight 
a reminder of man and his works into the prairie solitude of 
the common, he pushed oii! to a smaller pool just beyond, how , 
hidden in a green cloud of biroh-wood. Here, aftw pushing hitt 
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Tsraif'ihrough the closely-set trees, he made some futile attempts 
at psimgf only to put up his rod long before the morning was 
oVfer aha lay it beside him on tlie bank. And there he sat for 
h^rs, vaguely watching the reflection|of tfle clouds, the gam boh 
apd quarrels of the waterfowl, the ways of the birds, the alter- 
tiations. of sun and shadow on the softly-moving trees, — the real 
self of hjm passing all the while through an interminalDle inward 
dtama, starting from the past, stretcliing to the future, steeped 
in passion, in pity, in regret. 

He thought of the feelings with '^^hicli he had taken orders,' 
of, Oxford scenes and Oxford persons, of the efforts, the pains, 
tl^ successes of his first year at Murewell. What a ghastly 
mistake it had all been ! He felt a kind of sore contempt for 
himself, for his own lack of prescience, of self-knowledge. His 
life Ibok^ to him so shallow and worthless. How does a man 
ever retrieve such a false step ? He groaned aloud as he thought 
of Catherine linked to one born to defeiit her hopes, and all that 
natural pride that a woman feels in tlie strength and consistejicy 
of the man she loves. As he sat there by the water he touched 
the depths of self-4iumiliation. 

As TO religious belief, everyMiing was a chaos. What might 
be to him the ultimate forms and condition of tliought, the 
tired mind was quite incapable of divining. To every stage in 
the process of destruction it wjxs feverishly alive. But its form- 
ative energy was for the moment gone. The foundations were 
swept awajr, and everything must be built up afresh. Only the 
lwh%t of faith held, the close instinctive clinging to a Power 
beyond sense — a Goodne'ss, a Will, not man’s. The soul had 
been stripped of its old defences, but at his worst there was 
never a moment when Elsmere felt himself utterly forsaken. 

But his people — his work ! Every now and then into the 
fragmentary debate still going on within him there would flash 
little pictures of Murewell. The green, with the sun on the 
house-fronts, the awning oyer the village shop, the vane on the 
old * Manor-house,’ the familiar figures at the doors ; his church, 
with every figure in the Sunday congregation as clear to him as 
though he were thahmoment in the pulpit ; the children he ha(> 
taught, the sick he had nursed, this or that weather-beaten or 
brutalised peasant whose history he knew, whose tragic secrets 
he had learnt, — all these memories and images clung about him 
as though with ghostly hands, asking, ‘ Why will you desert us ? 
You are ours — stay with us ! ’ 

Then his thoughts would run over thef future, dwelling, with 

tens© realistic sharpness, on every detail which lay before 
hipi-'Trthe arrangements with his locum tenens^ the interview 
wiA bishop, the parting with the rectory. It even occurred 
to hiipa to wonder what must bo done with Martha and his 
mf cottage. 

mdtherl As he thought of he^ a wave of unutterable 
rose and broke. The difficult tears stood in his eyes. 




He lia4 a strange conviction that at this crisis of his life 
M human beings would have understood him best. ^ 

When would the squire know? pictured the 
with him, divining, '^Ith fhe same abnormal clearness of 
vision, Mr. Wendover’s start of mingled triumph and 
— triumph in the new recruit, impatience with the 
folly which could lead a man to look upon orthodox^ 
thing real enough to be publicly renounced, or clerio^d pliedMi 
as more than a form of words. So henceforth he was bh;i^e 
same side with the squire, held by an indiscriminatipg iJP’orM aisi 


bound to the same negations, the same hostilities ! The thotmfet 
roused in him a sudden fierceness of moral repugnance. Th6 
squire and Edward Langham — they were the only sceptics C(f 
whom he had ever had close and personal experience. ;And 
with all his old affection for Langham, all his frank sense ,of 
pliancy in the squire’s hands, yet in this strait of life how he 
shrinks from them both ! — souls at war with life and^feab) 
without holiness, without perfume ! 

^ Is it the law of things? ^Oncc loosen a man’s religio^ once 
fling away the old binding elements, the old traditional restraints 
which have made him what he is, and moral deterioration is 
certain.’ How often he has heard it said ! How often he has 


endorsed it ! Is it true ? His heart grows cold within him. 
What good man can ever contemplate with patience the Idss, 
not of friends or happiness, but of. his best self ? What shall it 
profit a man, indeed, if he gain the whole world — the whole 
world of knowledge and speculation — rnd lose his own bouH 
And then, for his endless comforV there rose on the inward 


eye the vision of an Oxford lecture room, of a short sturdy 
figure, of a great brow over honest eyes, of words alive witii: 
moral passion, of thought instinct with the beauty of holiness. 
Thank God for the saint in Henry Grey ! Thinking of it, 
llobert felt his own self-respect re-born. 

Oh ! to see Grey in the flesh, to get his advice, his approval I 
Even though it was the depth of vacation, Grey was so dosely 
connected with the town, as distinguished from the university, 
iHfe of Oxford, it might be quite possible to find him at home. 
Elsmere suddenly determined to find out at once if he could be 


seen. 

And if so, he would go over to Oxford at once. yAu should 
be the next step, and he would say nothing to Catherine 
afterwards. He felt himself so dull, so weary, so resouroeleS|i. 
Grey should help and }ounsel him, should send him Imck wiiti a 
clearer brain — a quicker ingenuity of love, better fumisMd 
against her pain and his own. 

Then, everything else was forgotten; and he thop^ht bf 
nothing but that grisly moment of waking in the empiy 
when still believing it night, he had pui out his hand fir A 
wHe, and with a superstitious pan^ had felt himself aloue.“. fips 
heart torn with a hundred inarticulate orie^ of memory 
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gJdiSii lie sat on beside the water, unconscious of the passing 
his gray ej^es staring sightlessly at the wood-pigeons 
^ tj^ey fiew past him, at the occasional flash of a kingfisher, 
at the moving panorama of summA: clouds above the trees 

' }ast he was startled back to consciousness by the fall of 
a few heavy drops of warm rain. He looked at his watch. ^ It 
was'nearly four o’clock. He rose, still* and cramped with sitting, 
and at tne same instant he saw beyond the birchwood on the 
opeh stretch of common a boy’s fi^urdf which, after a step or 
two, he recognised as Ned Irwin. 

‘You here, Ned? ’he said, stopping, the pastoral temper in 
him reassertmg itself at once. ‘ Why aren’t yoii harvesting ? ’ 

‘Hease, sir, I finished with the Hall medders yesterday, and 
Mr. Carter’s job don’t begin till to-morrow. He’s got a machine 
coming from Witley, he liev, and they won’t let him have it 
till Thursday, so I’ve been out after things for the club.’ 

And opening the tin box strapped on his back, he showed^bhe 
day^s capture of .butterflies, and some belated birds’ eggs, the 
plunder of a bit of common jv^here the tui'f for the winter’s 
burning was just being cut. 

‘Goatsucker, linnet, stonecliat,’ said tlio rector, fingering 
th^, ‘Well done for August, Ned. If you havent got any- 
thing better to do with them, give them to that small boy of 
Mr. Carter’s that’s been ill so long. He’d thank you for tliem, I 
know.’ 

The lad nodded with a guttural sound of assent. Then his 
new-born scientilic ardour seemed to struggle with his rustic 
. costiveness of speech. 

‘I’ve been just watching a queer creetur,’ he said at last 
hurriedly ; ‘I b’leeve he’s that iin.’ 

And he pulled out a well-tliumbed handbook, and pointed to 
a cut of the grassliopper warbler. 

‘Ijyiiereabouts?’ asked llobcrt, wamdering the while at his 
own start of interest. • 

‘In that bit of common t’other side the big pond,’ said Ned, 
pointing, his brick-red countenance kindling into suppressed 
excitement. 

‘Come and show me r*said ilie rector, and the two went off 
together. And sure enougli, after a little beating about, they 
heard the note which had roused the lad’s curiosity, the loud 
whirir of a creature that should have been a grasshop2)er, and 
was not. 


They stalked the bird a few yards, stooping and crouching, 
Robert’s eager hand on the boy’s arm, whenever the clumsy 
rustic mbvenfents made too much noise among the underwood. 
TJiey ’^'niched it uttering its jarring imitative note on bush 
a^er bush, just dropping to the grouiy;l^s they came nei^r, and 
Siting a yard or two farther, but otherwise showing no sign of 
. alarm at their presence. Then suddenly the impulse which 
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been lea<^g him on died in the rector. He stood 
with a long sigh. ^ " J ‘ 

‘I must go home, Ned,’ he said abruptly. ‘Where are 
off to?’ f- . r' 

‘Please, sir, there’s my sister at the cottage, her as itiarii^^;. 
Jim, the under-keeper. I be going there for my tea.’ 

‘Come along, then, we can go together.’ 

^ They trudged along in silence ; presently Robert turned oi|, 
his companion. 

‘Ned, this natural hlJjtoyy has been a fine thing for you, 
lad ; mind you stick to it. That and good work will make a 
man of you. When I go away ^ • 

The boy started and stopped dead, his dumb animal eyes 
fixed on his con^anion. 

‘You know I shall soon be going off on my holiday,’ said 
Robert, smiling faintly ; adding hurriedly as the boj^s 
resumed its ordinary expression: ‘But some day, Ned, I shall 
go ftr good. I don’t know wlietlier you’ve been depending on 
me — you and some of the otliers. I think perhaps you have. If 
so, don’t depend on me, Ned, any more ! It must all’ come to 
an end — everything mvi^t—everyikin^ ! — except the struggle to 
be a man in the world, and not a beast — to make one^ neart 
clean and soft, and not hard and vile. That is the one thing 
that matters, and lasts. Ah, never forget that, Ned 1 Never 
forget it ! ’ 

He stood still, towering over the slouching thick-set fdrm 
beside him, his pale intensity of look g>/ing a rare dignity and 
beauty to the face which owed so little of its attractiveness to 
comeliness of feature. He had the makings of a true shepherd 
of men, and his mind as he spoke was crossed by a hundred 
different currents of feeling — bitterness, pain, and yearning 
unspeakable. No man could feel the wrench that lay before 
him more than he. 

Ned Irwin said not a word. His heavy lids were dropped 
over his deep-set eye ; he stood moti.onless, nervously fiddling 
with his butterfly net — awkwardness, and, as it seemed, irre- 
6{)onsiveness, in his whole attitude. 

Robert gathered liimself together. 

‘Well, good-night, my lad,’ he said with a change of tone. 

‘ Good luck to you ; be off to your tea ! ’ 

And ho turned away, striding swiftly o^er the short burnt 
August grass in the direction of the Murewell woods, which 
rose in a blue haze of ‘'^heat against the slumberous afternoon 
sky. He had not gone a hundred yards before he heard d 
clattering after him. He stopped, and Ned came up with hiin, 

‘They’re heavy, them things,’ said the boy, despiOrately^bluri- 
ing it out, and pointing, with heaving chest and panting breath, 
to the rod and basket. < ‘lam going that way, I can leave un 
the rectory.’ 

Robert’s eyes gleamed. 
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are no weight, Ned — ^^cause why? IVe been lazj^ and 
<»ught ho fish I But there, ^ — after a moment’s hesitation he 
s}mped on the basket and rod, and put them into the beamed 
hands held out for them. ‘ Bring tn^ when you like ; I don’t 
know when I shall want them agam. Thank you, and God 
iiless you ! ’ 

The boy was off with his booty in a second. 

* Perhaps he’ll like to think he did it for me, by and by,’ said 
Bobert sadly to himself, moving on, a little moisture in the 
dear gray eya ^ • 

• About three o’clock next day Robert was in Oxford. The 
night before he had telegraphed to ask if Grey was at home. 
The reply had been — ‘ Here for a week on way north ; come by 
aU means.’ Oh ! that 109k of Catheruie’s when he had told her 
of his plan, trying in vain to make it look merely casual and 
ordinary. 

‘ It is more than a year since I have set eyes on Grey, Catherjine. 
And the day’s change would be a boon. I could stay the night 
at Merton, and get home early next day.’ 

But as he turned a pleading 4 ook to her, he had been startled 
by the sudden rigidity of face and form. Her silence had in it 
an intense, almost a haughty, reproach, which she was too 
keenly hurt to put into words. 

He caught lier by the arm, and drew lier forcibly to him. 
There he made her look into the eyes wliich were full of notldng 
but the most passionate imploring afTection. 

‘Have patience a littld more, Catherine ! ’ he just murmured. 

* Oh, how I have blessed you for silence ! Only till I come 
•back!’ 

‘ Till you come back,’ she repeated slowly. ‘ I cannot bear it 
any longer, Robert, that you should give others your confidence, 
and not me.’ 

He groaned and let lier go. No — there should be but one 
day more of silence, and fhat day was interposed for her sake. 
If Grey from his calmer standpoint bade him wait and test 
himself, before taking any irrevocable step, he would obey hm>. 
And if^ so, the worst pang of all need not yet be inflicted on 
Catherine, though as to his state of mind he would be perfectly 
open with her. 

A few hours late* his cab deposited him at the well-known 
door. It seemed to him that lie and the scorched iilane-trees 
lining thb sides of the road were the oiiy living things in the 
wide sun-beaten street. 

Every house was shut up. Only the Greys’ open wdndows, 
amid l^eir shattered neighbours, had a friendly human air. 

Yes; Mr. Grey was in, and expecting Mr. Elsmere. Robert 
(limbed the dim familiar staircase, liis he^rt beating fast. 

' ‘ Elsmere, this zs a piece of good for kune ! ’ 

And the two men, after a grasp of the hand, stood front- 
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ing each other: Mr. Grey, a light of pleasure on thej$vk|||Oii 
dark-complexioned face, looking up at his taller aud.^^lWt 
visitor. 6 ^ ‘‘"vV, ri 

But Robert could find pothing to say in return ; alid m nd 
instant Mr. Grey^s quick eye detected the strained nervouJf; 
emotion of the man before him. 

‘ Come and sit down, Elsmere — there, in the window, whisr^ 
we can talk. One has to live on this east side of the house this 
weather.’ . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘In the first place, Mr. Grey, scrutinising him, as lid 
returned to his own book^littered corner of tljie window-seat. 

‘ In the first place, my dear fellow, I cant congratulate you on 
your appearance. I never saw a man look in worse couditiou 
— to be up and about/ - . . , - 

‘That’s nothing ! ’ said Robert almost impatiently. ‘I want 
a holiday, I believe. Grey ! ’ and he looked nervously out over 
garden and apple-trees, ‘I have come — very selfishly — ^to ask 
yoip* advice ; to throw a trouble upon you, to claim all your 
friendship can give me.’ 

He stopped. Mr. Grey was silent — his cxir ression changing 
instantly, the bright eyes profou.^dly, anxiously attentive; 

‘I have just come to the conclusion/ said. Robert, after a 
moment, with quick abruptness, ‘iliat I ought now—at this 
moment— to leave the Church, and give up my living, for reasons 
which I will describe to you. But before I act on the conclu- 
sion, I wanted the light of your mind upon it, seeing that-^^ipikt 
— other persons than myself are conce: ned.’ ^ ^ i 

‘ Give up your living ! ' echoed Mi'. Grey in a low voice of 
astonishment. He sat looking at the face and figure of the man 
before him with a half-frowning expression. How often' Robert- 
had seen some rash exuberant youth quelled by that momentary 
frown I Essentially conservative as was the inmost nature^ of 
the man, for all his radicalism there were few things for wliich 
Henry Grey felt more instinctive distaste than for unsteadiness 
.of will ana purpose, however glorified by fine names. Robert 
knew it, and, strangely enough, felt for a moment in the pi^esence 
^f the heretical tutor as a culprit before a judge. 

‘It is, of course, a matter of opinions,’ he said, with an effort. 
‘Do you remember, before I took or^^ers, asking whether I had 
ever had difficulties, and I told you that I had probably never 
gone deep enough. It was profoundly tiyie, though I didn’t 

really mean it. But this year No, no, I have not been 

merely vain and hasty I may be a shallow creature, but it has 
been natural growth, not wantonness.’ 

And at last his eyes met Mr. Grey’s firmly, almost with 
solemnity. It was as if in the last few moment^ he had 
instinctively testing the quality of his own conduct and fhotiV^S 
by the touchstone of the rare personality beside him ; and thjcy 
had stood the trial. ^ There was such pain, such sincerity,, abov® 
all such freedom from littleness of soul implied in woms ii44 
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Mr. Grey quickly held out his hand. Kobert grasped 

wd felt that the way was clear before him. - 

^Will you give me aniaccount of it?’ said Mr. Grey, and his 
tctoO was grave syrupathy itself. ‘ 0]| would you rather confine 
yourself to generalities and accomplished facts ? ’ 

' ‘I will try and give you an account of it,’ said Bobert ; and 
sitting there with his elbows on his knees, his gaze fixed on the 
yellowing afternoon sky, and the intricacies of the garden- walls 
between them and the new Museum, he went through the 
hifitoy of the last two years. He described the beginnings of 
his historical work, the gradual enlargement of the mind’s 
horizons, and the intrusion within them of question after 
question, and subject after subject. Tlien ho mentioned the 
squire's name. ^ 

‘Ah r exclaimed Mr. Grey, ‘I l)ad forgotten you were that 
man’s neighbour. I wonder he didn’t set you against the whole 
business, inhuman old cynic ! ’ 

Ho tpoke with the strong dislike of the idealist, devoted'^in 
practice to an everyday ministry to human need, for the intel- 
leetufid egotist. Bobert caught and relished the old pugnacious 
flash in the eye, the Midland strength of accent. 

‘ Cynic he is, not altogether inhuman, I think. I fought him 
about 'his drains and his cottages, however,’— and ho smiled 
sadly-^* before I began to read his books. But the man’s genius 
is incontestable, his learning enormous. He found me in a 
susipl^tible state, and I recognise that his influence immensely 
^ acce&rated a process already begun.’ 

* Mr. Grey was struck with the simplicity and fulness of the 
avowal. A lesser man would hardly have made it in the same 
way. Bising to pace up and down the room — tlie familiar 
action recalhng vividly to Bobert the Sunday afternoons of 
bygone years— he began to put questions with a clearness and 
decision that made them so many guides to the man answering, 
through the tangle of his own recollections. 

‘I see,’ said the tutor at \jast, his hands in the pockets of his 
short gray coat, his brow bent and thoughtful. ‘Well, the pro- 
cess in you has been the typical process of tlie present day. 
Abstract thought has had little or nothing to say to it. It has 
been, alb a question of litesary and liistorical evidence. / am 
old-fashioned enough ’ — and he smiled — ‘ to stick to the d priori 
impossibility of miracles, but then I am a philosopher ! ^ You 
have eome to see how miracle is manufactured, to recognise in 
it merely a natural inevitable outgrowth lof human testimony, 
in itS' pr^scientifio stages. It has been all experimental, induc- 
tive. I imagine ’ — he looked up — ‘ you didn’t get much help out 
of the qrthoaoi^ apologists V ' ■ 

shrugged his shoulders. 

^it often seemed to me,’ he said drearily, ‘I might have got 
threu^hj. but for the men whose book* I used to read and 
inqst in old days. The point of view is generally so 
ZA 
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extraordinarily limited. Westcott, for instance, who meai^ 
much nowadays to the English religious world, first iacSkim- 
Christianity from all the other reli^ous phenomena dE 
world, and then argues ^tipon its details. You mi^ht .as Wwl 
isolate English jurisprudence, and discuss its details withotfct . 
any reference to Teutonic custom or Roman law I You may 
be as logical or as learned as you like within the limits ohosefi^ 
but the whole result is false ! You treat Christian witness anil 
Biblical literature as you would treat no other witness, ahd^ no 
other literature in tlfe world. And you cannot show t&mk 
enough. For your reasons depend on the very witness ttnd# 
dispute. And so you go on arguing in a circle, ad " 

But his voice dropped. The momentary eagerness died away 
as quickly as it haci risen, leaving nothing but depression 'be- 
hind it. 

Mr. Grey meditated. At last he said, with a delicate' change 
oHone,— . ^ 

^And now — if I may ask it, Elsmere— how far has this de- 
' struct! ve process gone ? ' 

‘I can’t tell you,’ said Robert, turning away almost with a 
groan ; ‘ I only know that the tilings I loved once I love still, 
and that — that — if I had the heart to think at all, I should see 
more of God in the world than I ever saw before ! ' 

The tutor’s eye flashed. Robert had gone back to the window* 
and was miserably looking out. After all, he had told only haji 
his story. ^ ^ 

*And so you feel you must give up, your living ? ’ 

^ ‘ What else is there for me to do ? " cried Robert, turning upon 
him, startled by the slow deliberate tone. 

‘Well, of course, you know that there are many men, men 
with whom both you and I are acquainted, who hold very much 
what I imagine your opinions now are, or will settle into, Who 
are still in the Church of England, doing admirable work tl|^r© ! * 

‘ I know,’ said Elsmere quickly — ‘ I know ; I cannot 
it, nor could you. Imagine standing up Sunday after Sthiday 
to say the things you do not believe, — using words as a conveh- 
'tion which those who hear you receive as literal truth,*— land 
trusting the maintenance of your position either to your neigh- 
bour’s forbearance or to your own p6wers of evasipn 1 With the 
ideas at present in my head, nothing would induce me to preach 
another Easter Day sermon to a congregation that have bolii % 
moral and a legal right to demand from me an implicit belie! iA 
the material miracle P*' 

‘Yes,’ said the other gravely — ‘yes, I believe you are right. 

It can’t be said the Broad Church movement has heipeoTus 
much ! How greatly it promised !— how little it thas performed ! 
For the private person, the worshipper, it is difierept— :or I « 
think so. No man pries into our prayers ; and to cut ourshlyeS‘ 
off from common wbrslfip is to lose that fellowship whi^ is iM 
itself a witness and vehicle of God,’ 
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Ifethis tone had grown hesitating, and touched with melan- 
was a moment^ silence. Then Robert walked up to 

‘At the same time,^ he said falteringly, standing before the 
'eMeir man, as he might have stood as an undergraduate, ‘ let me 
not berasnl If you think this change has been too rapid to 
lastr^if 3 [ou, knowing me better than at this moment I can know 
myself^if you bid me wait a while, before I take any overt step, 

I will wait^L God knows I will wtiit my wife ’ and his 

hildtj voice failed him utterly. 

• ‘Your wife!^ cried Mr. Grey, startled. ‘Mrs. Elsmere does 
mot know 1 * 

‘My wife knows nothing, or almost nothing — and it will 
break her heart ! ^ 

He moved hastily away again, and stood with his back to his 
friend, his tall narrow form outlined against the window, j^r. 
Gr^ was left in dismay, rapidly turning over the impressions 
of Catherine left on him by his last year’s sight of her. That 
pale distinguishecf woman with^her look of strengtli and char- 
acter, — he remembered Langham’s analysis of her, and of the 
silent religious intensity she had brought with her from her 
training among the northern hills. 

Was there a bitterly human tragedy preparing under all this 
thought-drama he had been listening to 1 

Deeply moved, he went up to Robert, and laid his rugged 
■ -hand almost timidly upon him. 

‘Elsmere, it won’t break her heart! You are a good man. 

. She is a good woman.’ What an infinity of meaning there was 
in the simple words ! ‘ Take courage. Tell her at once — tell 
her everything — and let her decide whether there shall be any 
waiting. I cannot help you there ; she can ; she will probably 
understand you better than you understand yourself.’ 

He tightened his grasp, and gently pushed his guest into a 
chaif beside him. Robert ^as deadly pale, his face quivering 
painfully. The long physical strain of the past months had 
weaken^ for the moment all the controlling forces of the will 
Mr. Grey stood over him — the whole man dilating, expanding, 
under a tyrannous stress of feeling. 

is hard, it is bitter,’ he said slowly, with a wonderful 
tenderness. ‘1 know it, I have gone through it. So has 
many and many a poor soul that you and I have known 1 But 
there need be no sting in the wounef unless wo ourselves 
ehvenom it. I know — oli 1 I know very well — the man of the 
world scoffs, but to him who has once been a Christian of the 
old the parting with the Christian mythology is the 
• rending asunder of bones and marrow. It means parting with 
bid! the confidence, half the joy, of lif^ I^But take heart,’ and 
the tpne grew still more solemn, still more penetrating. ‘ It is 
the education of God ! Do not imagine it will put you farther 
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frotn Him 1 He is in criticism, in science, in doubt, so 
tbe doubt is a pure and honest doubt, as yours is. Hie 
life, in all thought. The thought rff man, as it has 
itself in institutions, in(> philosophies, in science, in 
critical work, or in the life of charity, is the one oon&nOtls^ 
revelation of Gh)d ! ^ Look for Him in it all ; see how, liUie 
little, the Divine indwelling force, using as its tools-^birt 
merely as its tools! — man’s physical appetites and 
tions, has built up conscience and the moral life ; tjiiiik how 
every faculty of the mhid <has been trained in turn 
part in the great work of faith upon the visible world'll IiOfe 
and imagination built up religion, — shall reason destipoy it ? 
No 1 — reason is God’s like the rest 1 Trust it, — trust him, * Th^ 
leading strings of the past are dropping from you ; the^' 
dropping from tlie world, not wantonly, or by chance, but Ilk 
the providence of God. Learn the lesson of your own pafin,'^ 
learn to seek God, not in any single event of past history , in 
your own soul^ — in the constant verifications of experience, in 
the life of Christian love. Spiritually you have gone throng 
the last wrench, I promise it you! You being what you are, 
nothing can cut this ground from under your feet. Whatever 
may have been the forms of human belief, faith^ *the j^itk 
which saves, has always been rooted liere ! All things change, 
— creeds and philosophies and outward systems, — but Goa 
remains ! ^ ' 

* Life, that in me has rest, 

As I, undying Life, liave posver in Thco ! ” ’' 

The lines dropped with low vibrating force from lips unaccuSr 
tomed indeed to such an outburst. The speaker stood a 
moment longer in silence beside the figure in the chair, and it 
seemed to Robert, gazing at liim with fixed eyes, that the man*s 
whole presence, at once so homely and so majestic, wa^ charged 
with benediction. It was as thougli invisible hands of healing 
and consecration had been laid Upon him. ‘ The fiery ^ul 
beside him had kindled anew the drooping life of his' own. 
So the torch of God passes on its way, hand reaching OUt to 
hand. . . 

He bent forward, stammering incoherent words of assent and 
gratitude, he knew not what. Mr. Grey, who had sunk into Ms 
chair, gave him time to recover himself. ‘The intensity of tfiC 
tutor’s own mood relaxed ; and presently he began to talk to 
his guest, in a wholly difierent tone, of the practical detail of the 
step before him, supposing it to be taken immediately, discu^slilg 
the probable attitude of Robert’s bishop, the least conspicuous 
mode of withdrawing from the living, and sd* on — nil With 
gentleness and sympathy indeed, but with an iiidefijiablS cHan^ 
of manner, which snowed that lie’ felt it well both for hnUmf 
and Elsmere to repress any further expression of emoHdp, 
Tliere was something, a vein of stoicism perhaps, in Mr. GWfls 
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itf fnmd, whidi, while it gave a special force and sacred- 
tiissflN to his rare * moments of fervent speech, was wont in 
geiamd to make men itore self-controlled than usual in his 
Presence. Robert felt now the bracing force of it. 

- ''^ WiH you stay with us to dinner Mr. Grey asked when 
Skmere got up to go, ^ There are one or two lone 
S<^l 0 WB,^''e(mung — asked before your telegram came, of course. 
Beeaca'^ly as you like.' 

'* I Slink not,' said Robert, after a pause. ‘I longed to see 
youj but I am not iit for general soci«tyi 
; Mr. 0rey did not press him. He rose and went with his 
vislto%to the door. 

; ^ Gk)od*bye, good-bye ! Let me always know what I can do 
for you. And your wife — poor thing, i)oor thing ! Go and tell 
her, Elsmere : don’t lose a moment you can help. God help her 
andvoul' 

They grasped each other’s hands. Mr. Grey followed him 
down the stairs and along the narrow hall. He opened ‘ftie 
hall door, and smiled a last smile of encouragement and 
sympathy into tile eyes that expressed such a young moved 
gratitude. The door closed.* Little did Elsmere realise 
that never, in this life, woukl he see that smile or hear that 
voice again 1 


^ CHAPTER XXVIII 

• 

In half an hour from the time Mr. Grey’s door closed upon him, 
‘Elsmere had caught a convenient cross-country train, and had 
left the Oxford towers and spires, the shrunken summer Isis, 
and the flat hot river meadows far behind him. He had meant 
to stay at Merton, as we know, for the night. Now, his one 
thought was to get back to Catherine. The urgency of Mr. 
Grejrs words A^as upon lum, and love had a misera&e pang 
that it should have needed to be urged. 

By eight o’clock he was again at Churton. Tliere were no 
carriages waiting at the little station, but the thought of the 
walk across the darkening^ommon through the August moon- 
rise had been a i*efreshment to him in the heat "and crowd of 
the train. He hurried through the small town, where the 
stre^j® were full of summer idlers, and the lamps were twink- 
ling ih the still balmy air, along a dusty itretch of road, leaving 
man and his dwellings farther and farther to the rear of liim, 
t^ at. last he emerged on a boundless tract of common, and 
the night into a cart-track leading to Mure well. 
v> was on tne top of a high sandy ridge, looking west and 
mw^hj over a wide evening woxdd of Iw^ather and wood and 
liilt. To the right, far ahead, across the* misty lower grounds 
which he was soon to plunge, rose the woods of MureweU, 
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black and massive in the twilight distance. To the Irft, bitisnJI 
a nearer plane, the undulating common stretching downwa^iSi 
from where he stood rose suddenly towards a height crbwiied^ 
with a group of gaunt s^nd jagged firs — landmarks for aU iW 
plain — of which every ghostly bou^ and crest was nowshai^^^ 
outlined against a luminous sky. For the wide heaven in 
of him was still delicately glowing in all its under parts 
soft harmonies of dusky red or blue, while in its hmh^ atWI# 
the same tract of sky was closely covered with the finest net- 
work of pearl-white claud, ^suffused at the moment with a sEver 
radiance so intense that a spectator might almost have ^eamei 
the moon had forgotten its familiar place of rising, ai^d 
about to mount into a startled expectant west. Not a hght in 
all the wide expanse, and for a while not a sound of humen 
Ufe, save the beat of Robert’s step, or the occasional tap of hia 
stick against the pebbles of the road. 

Presently he reached the edge of the ridge whence the roi|gh 
tr&ok he was following sank sharply to the lower levels. Sere 
was a marvellous point of view, ana the rector stood a momenl^ 
beside a bare weather-blasted fir, a ghostlj^ 'shadow thrown 
behind him. All around the gorse and heather seemed stEl 
radiating light, as though the air had been so drenched in 
sunshine that even long after the sun had vanished the invading 
darkness found itself still unable to win firm possession of earth 
and sky. Every little stone in the sandy road was still weirdly 
visible ; the colour of the heather, now in lavish bloom, could be 
felt though hardly seen. 

Before him melted line after line’’ of woodland, broken by 
hollow after hollow, filled with vaporous wreaths of mist. 
About him were the sounds of a wild nature. The air was’ 
resonant with the purring of the night -jars, and every now 
and then he caught the loud clap of their wings as they swayed 
unsteadily through the furze and bracken. Overhead a ttio of 
wild ducks fiew across, from pond to pond, their hoarse <w 
descending through the darkness, yiie partridges on the hifi 
called to each other, and certain sharp sounds oetrayed to thO 
solitary listener the presence of a flock of swans on a neigh- 
bouring pool. 

^ The rector felt himself alone on a wide earth. It was almost 
with a start of pleasure that he caught at last the barking of 
dogs on a few distant farms, or the dim thunderous rush of a 
train through the wide wooded landscape beyond the beaillw 
Behind that frowning r^aass of wood lay the rectory. The Ugldll 
must be lit in the little drawing-room; Catherine must Jbo 
sitting by the lamp, her fine h^d bent over book or work| 
grieving for him perhaps, her anxious expectant haart 
to him through the dark. He thinks of the vEla^ 
wrapped in the peace^f the August night, the lamp r^ya irv^ 
shop-front or casembnt streaming out on to the giWi 
thinks of his child, of his dead mother, feeling h^vy 0im 
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witjiiii him all the time the message of separation and 

0afi|e. 

. . ^Buthisnaood was noionger one of mere dread, of helpless 
miserable self -scorn. Contact with Henry Grey had 
hilpwjsfit him^ that rekindling of the*flanie^ of conscience, that 
stirring of the soul’s waters, which is the most 
boon that man can give to man. In that sense which 
to every successive resurrection of our best life from 
the fihadeis of despair or selfishness, he had that day, almost that 
hour, been born again. He was no l^ng^jr filled mainly with the 
seiise of personal failure, with scorn tor his own blundering 
impetuous temper^ so lacking in prescience and in balance ; or, 
in resj^ect to his wife, with such an anguished impotent remorse. 
He was nerved and braced: whatever oscillations the mind 
might go through in its searcn for another equilibrium, to-night 
there was a moment of calm. The earth to him was once more 
full of Go(^ existence full of value. 

‘The things I have always loved, I love still ! ’ he had saklFto 
Mr, Grey. And in this healing darkness it was as if the old 
loves, the old familiar images of thought, returned to him new- 
clad, re-entering the desolate heiirt in a white-winged procession 
of consolation. On the heath beside him the Christ stood once 
more, and as the disciple felt the sacred presence he could bear 
for the first time to let the chafing pent-up current of love flow 
into the new channels, so painfully prepared for it by the toil 
of thought. ‘ Eitlwr God or an impostor: What scorn the heart, 
Jbhe inteUect, threw on the alternative ! Not in the dress of 
speculations which represent the product of long past, long 
superseded looms of human thought, but in the guise of common 
manhood, laden like his fellows with tlie patlietic weight of 
human weakness and human ignorance, the Master moves 
towards him — 


^Idkeyou^ my sow, I struggled and I prayed. Like you^ I had 
vfvy days of doubt and nights of wrestling, I had my dreams^ my 
deludonSy with my fellows^ I was weak; I suffered; I died. 
But God was in me, and the courage, the patience, the love He gave 
to fnSf the scenes of the poor human life He inspired, have he- 
come by His wilt the world^s eternal lesson — maw’s primer of 
IHyim things, huna high iis the eyes of all, simple and wise, that 
_ j a/nd all may learn. Take it to your heart again-^that 
lifSf that pain, of mine ! Use it to new ends; apprehend it in new 
ways ; hut knowledge shall not take it from you ; and love, instead 
of wmkfmng or forgetting, if it be hut faithful, shall find ever fresh 
p&mr tf realising and renewing itselff 

So said the vision ; and carrying the passion of it deep in his 
tjie rector went his way, down the long stony hill, past 
tfae /iOMtary farm amid the trees at the foot of it, across the 
gmssy common be;^ond, with its sentinel clumps of beeches, 
IMist an ethereal string of tiny lakes just touched by the moon- 
ciae, beside some of the first cottages of Murewell, up the hill, 
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with pulse beating and step quickening, and round 
stretch of road leading to his own gate. ^ 

As soon as he had passed the screen^ade by the shrubiS> .018^ 
the lawn, he saw it all as h© had seen it in his waking dream 
the common — the Jamplight, the open windowSj the ^11141)1 
muslin curtains swaying a little in the soft evening air, and ' 
Catherine’s figure seen dimly through them. , ^ ■ --H' 

The noise of the gate, however — of the steps on the 
had startled her. He saw her rise quickly from her low 
put some work down <?‘)eside her, and move in haste to thd 
window. ‘ ; 

‘ Jlobort ! ’ she cried in amazement. ^ ^ ^ 

‘Yes,’ he answered, still some yards from her, hi$ voice 
coming strangely to her out of the moonlit darkness. ‘I 
did my errand early ; I found I could get back ; and here . 
I am.’ 

She flew to the door, opened it^ and felt herself caught in hia 
anffe. 

‘ Eobert, you are quite damp ! ’ slie said, fluttering and 
shrinking, for all her sweet habitual gravity* of manner^ 
was it the passion of that yearning embrace? ‘Have you 
walked ? ^ 

‘Yes. It is the dew on the common, I suppose. The grass 
was drenched.’ 

‘ Will you have some food ? They can bring back the suppqp . 
directly.’ 

‘I don’t want any food now,’ he seld, hanging up his hafck* 
‘I got some lunch in town, and a cup of soup at Beading 
coming back. Perhaps you will give me some tea soon — 
yet.’ * 

He came up to her, pushing back the thick disordered locks 
of hair from his eyes with one hand, the other held out to her. 
As he came under the light of the hall lamp she was so startled 
by the gray pallor of the face that she caught hold of his out- 
stretched hand with both hers. What she said he never kue# 
— her look was enough. He put his arm round her, and as he 
opened the drawing-room door holding her pressed against him, 
she felt the desperate agitation in him penetrating, beating 
against an almost iron self-control of manner. He shut thd 
door behind them. 

‘ Eobert, dear Bobert ! ’ slie said, clingmg to him, ‘ there ii 
bad news, — tell me— there is something to tell me ! Oh 1 what Is 
it — what is it ? ’ ^ ^ : y ^ 

It was almost like a child’s waiL His brow contracted stitt 
naore painfully. 

‘My darling,’ he said; ‘my darling — my dear dear^wifeP 
and he bent his head down to her as she lay against his oreaat^ 
kissing her hair with^a passion of pity, of remorse, of tender** 
ness, which seemed toTend his whole nature. ^ r: 

‘ Tell me— tell me — Bobert!’ . / I 
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: i gliided her gently across the room, past the sofa over 
'^h|ch lier work lay scattered, past the flower-table, now a 
a^aay-eoloured mass of i%)ses, which was her especial pride, past 
ri pinmins of a brick castle which l^d delighted Mary’s won- 
4®idng eves and mischievous fingers an houv or two before, to a 
raair by the open window looking on the wide moonlit 
estpanse of cornfield. He put her into it, walked to the window 
on the other side of the room, shut it, and drew down the blind. 

' Then ho went back to her, and sank down beside her, kneeling, 
her hands in his. « • 

. Hy dear wife — you have loved me — you do love me ? ^ 

^ She could not answer, she could only press his hands with 
her cold fingers, with a look and gesture that implored him to 
speak 

‘Catherine,^ he said, still kneeling before her, ‘you remem- 
ber that night you came down to me in tlie study, the night I 
told you 1 was in trouble and you could not help me. Did you 
guess from what I said what the trouble was ? ’ * 

‘Yes,* she answered, trembling, ‘yes, I did, Hobert ; I thought 
you were depressed — troubled — about religion.’ 

‘ And I know,’ he said witlf an outburst of feeling, kissing 
her hmds as they lay in his — ‘ I know very well that you went 
mstairs and prayed for me, my white -souled angel 1 But 
Catherine, the trouble grew — it got blacker and blacker. You 
. were there beside me, and you could not help me. 1 dared not 
teU you about it; I could only struggle on alone, so teriibly 
■»ftIone, sometimes ; and i\ow I am beaten, beaten. And I come 
to you to ask you to help me in the only thing that remains to 
me. Help me, Cathcrlno, to be an honest man — to follow con- 
science — to say and do the truth ! ’ 

‘Robert,* she said piteously, deadly pale, ‘I don’t under- 
stand.* 

‘Oh, my poor darling!’ he cried, with a kind of moan of 
pity and misery. Iken still holding her, lie said, witli strong 
deliberate emphasis, looking into the gray -blue eyes — the 
quivering face so full of austerity and delicacy, — 

‘For SIX or seven months, Catherine — really for much longer, 
though I never knew it — 1 have been fighting with doubt — 
doubt of orthodox Christianity — doubt of what the Church 
teaches — of what I have to say and preach every Sunday. First 
it cr^t on me I kn(^ not how. Then the weight grew heavier, 
and^Tb^an to struggle with it. I felt I must struggle with it. 
Many men, I suppose, in my position wl>uld have trampled on 
their doubts — ^wquld have regarded them as sin in themselves, 
would have felt it their duty to ignore them as much as pos- 
trusting to time and God’s help. I could not ignore them, 
‘bought of questioning the most sacred beliefs that you 
and his voice faltered a moment^* held in common was 
to me. On the other hand, I kAew myself, I knew that 
1 Obuld no more go on living to any purpose, with a whole 
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region of the mind shut up, as it were, barred aymy^ 
rest of me, than I could go on living with a secret 
myself and you. I could not hold my feith by a mere tennis 
tyranny and fear. Faith ^hat is not free — that is not the^^wh,, 
of the whole creature, body, soul, and intellect — seemed to ipe ik? 
faith worthless both to God and man F . , ? ' 

Catherine looked at him stupefied. The world seemed to M; 
turning round her. Infinitely more terrible than his aotosl, 
words was the accent running through words and top© and 
gesture — the accent of i^f eparableness, as of something dismally 
done and finished. What aid it all mean \ For what had he 
brought her there ? She sat stunned, realising with awful forto 
the feebleness, the inadequacy, of her own fears. ^ . 

He, meanwhile, had paused a moment, meeting her gaze with 
those yearning sunken eyes. ^Then he went on, .his voic^ 
changing a little, — 

‘ But if I had wished it ever so much, I could not have help€>d 
m;j^lf. The process, so to speak, had gone too far by the tim©; 
I knew where I was. I think the change must liave begun 
before the Mile End time. Looking back, I see the foundations 
were laid in — in — the work of last winter.^ 

She shivered. He stooped and kissed her hands again 
passionately. ‘Am I poisoning even the memory of our past 
for youT he cried. Thein restraining himself at once, h© 
hurried on again: ‘ After M.ile End you remember I began to 
see much of the squire. Oh, my wife, don’t look at me so 1 It 
was not his doing in any true sense. I am not such a weak, 
shuttlecock as that ! But being where I was before Our inti- 
macy began, his influence hastened everything. I don’t wish to 
minimise it. I was not made to stand alone I ’ 

And again that bitter, perplexed, half -scornful sense of his 
own pliancy at the hands of circumstance as compared with tb© 
rigidity of other men descended upon him. Catherine made a 
faint movement as though to draw her hands away. 

‘Was it well,’ she said, in a voice vjhich sounded like a har^ 
echo of her own, ‘ was it right for a clergyman to discuss sacred, 
things — with such a man V 

le let- her hands go, guided for the moment by a delicate 
imperious instinct which bade him \jippeal to something else 
than love. Rising, ho sat down opposite to her on the IqW 
window seat, while she sank back into her chair, her fibers 
clinging to the arm of it, the lamplight far behind deep^i^ 
all the shadows of the ^ace, the hollows in the cheeks, the Ito© 
of experience and will about the mouth. The stupor in wbj^ 
she had just listened to him was beginning to break up. W|ld 
forces of condemnation and resistance were rising in ne( ; ai;M} 
he knew it,. He knew, too, that as yet she only half 
the situation, and thy blow after blow still remained to Wpl 
to deal ' 

‘Was it right that I should discuss religious matters 
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sqtttte J ' he repeated, his face resting on his hands. ‘ Wliat 
a^TOigious matters, Catherine, and what are not?' 

Then, still controlling* himself rigidly, his eyes fixed on the 
shadowy face of his wife, his ear catching her quick uneven 
, breath, ne went once more through the dismal history of the 
last few months, dwelling on his state of thought before the 
intimacy with Mr. Wendover began, on his first attempts to 
escape the squire's influence, on his gradual pitiful surrender. 

he told the story of the last memorable walk before the 
squire's journey, of the moment in the s|udy afterwards, and of 
the morfbhs of leverish reading and wrestling which had fol- 
lowed Half-way through it a new despair seized him. What 
was the good or all he was saying ? He was speaking a lan- 
guage she did not really understand, ^hat were all these 
criticaband literary considerations to her ? 

The rigidity of her silence showed him that her sympathy 
was not with him, that in comparison witli tlie vibrating pro- 
test of her own passionate faith which must be now nngJfig 
through her, whatever he could urge must seein to her the 
merest culpable trifling with the soul's awful destinies. In an 
instant of tumultuous speech fie could not convey to her the 
temper and results of his own complex training, and on that 
training, as he very well knew, depended the piercing, convinc- 
ing force of all that he was saying. There were gulls between, 
tnem — gulfs which^ as it seemed to him, in a miserable insight, 
could never be bridged again. Oh, the frightful separateness 
•of experience ! 

Still he struggled on.* Ho brought the story down to the 
conversation at the Hall, described — in broken words of fire 
and pain — ^the moment of spiritual wreck which had come upon 
him in the August lane, his night of struggle, his resolve to go 
to Mr. Grey. And all through he was not so much narrating as 
pleading a cause, and that not his own, but Love's. Love was 
at the bar, and it was for love that the eloquent voice, the pale 
\%rying face, were really pleading, through all the long story of 
intellectual change. 

At the mention of Mr. Grey Catherine grew restless; she 
sat up suddenly, with a cry of bitterness. 

^ Eobert, why did you ^o away from me ? It was cruel. I 
should have known first. He had no right — no right ! ' 

She clasped her bands round her knees, her beautiful mouth 
set and stem. The moon had been sailing westward all this 
%ixa^ and as Catherine bent forward tiie yellow light caught 
her xime. and brought out the haggard change in it. He held 
OTtr his hands to her with a low groan, helpless against her re- 
proach} her jealousy. He dared not speak of what Mr. Grey 
hutid dBne for him, of the tenderness of his counsel towards her 
l^ecially. He felt that everything he could say would but tor- 
the wounded heart still more. t \ 

^ ' ■ But she did not notice the outstretched hands. She covered 
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her face in silence a moment, as though trying to ' 

more cle8.rly through the mazes of disaster; and he waited;' ^ ^ 
last she looked up. ^ 

* 1 cannot follow all yop have been saying/ she said, ahmst 
harshly. ‘I know so little of books, I cannot give theto 
place you do. You say you have convinced yourself the Oosj^t 
are like other books, full of mistakes, and credulous, like tit0 
people of the time ; and therefore you can’t take what they 
as you used to take it. But what does it all quite mean! 

I am not clever — I cannot see my way clear from thing to thiii^ 
as you do. If there are mistakes, does it matter so — soMierribly 
to you?’ and she faltered. ‘Do you tliink nothing is true b#i 
cause something may be false ? Did not — did not — Jesus* 
live, and die, and rise again ? — can you doubt — do you dOubt-*^ 
that He rose— that He is God — that He is in heaven^that 
shall see Him ? ’ 

She threw an intensity into every word, which made the 
short breathless questions thrill through iiim, through tha 
nature saturated and steeped as hers was in Christian asso^: 
ciation, with a bitter accusing force. But Ke did not Mnch 
from them. 

‘I can believe no longer in an Incarnation and Resurrection,^ 
he said slowly, but with a resolute plainness. ‘ Christ is risen 
in our hearts, in the Christian life of cliarity. Miracle is a 
natural product of human feeling and imagination ; and QSd 
was in Jesus — pre-eminently, as He is in all CTeat souls, but 
not otherwise — not otherwise in kipu than He is in me or* 
you.* 

His voice dropped to a whisper. She grew paler and paler* 

‘ So to you,* she said presently in the same strange altered 
voice. ‘ My father — when I saw that light on his ^face ^fore 
he died, when I heard him cry, “ Master, I come ! *’ was dying — 
deceived — deluded. Perliaps even,’ and she trembled, ‘you 
think it ends here — our life — our love V . 

^ It was agony to him to see her driving herself through this 
piteous catechism. Tlie lantern of memory flashed a moment 
on to the immortal picture of Faust and Margaret. Was it not 
only that winter they had read the scene together ? ’ 

Forcibly he possessed himself on'2;e more of those closely 
locked hands, pressing their coldness on his own burning eycs 
and forehead in hopeless silence. •» 

‘ Do you, Robert ? ’ she repeated insistently. 

‘I know nothing,* ho said, his eyes still hidden. ‘I know* 
nothing! But I trust God with aU that is dearest to ino| 
with our love, with the sotil that is His breath, His work 
inusl’ ^ 

The pressure of her despair seemed to be wringing his own 
faith out of him, forcing into definiteness things ana thoughti 
that had been lying m an accepted, even a welcoia^i bb* 
scurity. 
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itried again to draw her hands away, but he would not 
* And the end of it all, llobert 'I ’ she said — ‘ the 

' Newer did he forget the note of that question, the desolation 
of the- indefinable change of accent. It drove him into a 
atbniptness of reply. 

yt'^ &e end^of it — so far — must be, if I remain an honest man, 
tibtft t ijaust give up my living, that I must cease to bo a min- 
ister bf the Church of England. What the course of our life 
after that shall be is in your liands-taWdutely.’ 

,i^0>eaught her breath painfully. His heart was breaking 
for her, and yet there was something in her manner now which 
k^pt down caresses and repressed all words. 

Buiddonly, however, as lie sat there mutely watching her, he 
founds her at his knees, her dear arms around him, her face 
against his breast. 

‘Bobert* my husband, my darling, it cannot be ! It is a mad- 
ness — a delusion. God is trying you, and me ! You cannot#be 

E lanning so to desert Him, so to deny Christ — you cannot, my 
usband. Come ^way with mo, away from books and work, 
into some quiet place where lit? can make Himself heard. You 
are overdone, overdriven. JDo nothing now — say nothing — ex- 
cept to me. Be patient a little, and He will give you back 
Himself ] What can books and arguments matter to you or 
mel Have we not known «and fdt Him as He is — have we not, 
Robert ? Come ! ’ 

» She pushed herself backwards, smiling at liim with an ex- 
quisite tenderness. Tho\ears were streaming down her cheeks. 
They were wet on his own. Another moment and Robert would 
have lost the only clue which remained to him through the 
mists of this bewildering world. He would have yielded again 
as he had many times yielded before, for infinitely less reason, 
to the urgent pressure of another's individuality, and having 
jeopardised love for truth, ho would now have murdered — or 
tK^ to murder — in himsejf the sense of truth for love. 

But he did neither. 

Holding her close pressed against him, he said in breaks of 
intense speech: ‘If you wish, Catherine, I will wait — I will 
wait till you bid me speali^but I warn you — there is something 
dead in me — something gone and broken. It can never live 
again— except in forms wliich now it would only pain you more 
to think of. It is not that I think difierently oi this point or 
timt point — but of life and religion alto^gfether. I see God’s pur- 
poses in quite other proportions as it were. Christianity seems 
^Ip me something small and local. Behind it, around it — includ- 
ing see 4he great drama of the world, sweeping on — led by 
^d^{|!^Q 2 n change to change, fj*om act to act. It is not that 
C&ristteiiity is false, but that it is onV imperfect human 
ejection 01 a part of truth. Trutli kisViever been, can never 
4|©, contained in any one creed or system 1 ’ 
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She heard, but through her exhaustion, through the 
sinking of hope, she only half understood. Only she reaiim 
that she and he were alike helpless—bjth struggling in tto 
of some force outside themselves, inexorable, ineluctable. ' 

Robert felt her arms relaxing, felt the dead weight of her, 
form against him. He raised her to her feet, he half carried 
to the door, and on to the stairs. She was nearly fainting^ b# 
her will held it at bay. He threw open the door of Ibeir robiUi 
led her in, lifted her — unresisting — on to the bed. ^Ihen btr 
head fell to one side, a^d fesr lips grew ashen. In an Ixistant 
two he had done for her all that his medical knowlec^ eouM 
suggest with rapid decided hands. She was hot qxdte uncon- 
scious j she drew up round her, as though with a i^rohg vagUo 
sense of chill, the shawl he laid over her, and ^aduwy the 
slightest shade of colour came back to her lips. But as sooh as 
she opened her eyes and met those of Robert fixed upon her, the 
heavy lids dropped again. 

VI Would you rather be alone ? ’ he said to her, kneeling beside 
her. 

She made a faint affirmative movement of •the head, and the 
cold hand he had been chafing tried feebly to withdraw itself. 
He rose at once, and stood a moment beside her, looking down 
at her. Then he went. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

He shut the door softly, and went downstairs again. It was 
between ten and eleven. The liglits in the lower passage were' 
just extinguished ; every one else in the house had gone to bed. 
Mechanically he stooped and put away the cbild^ bricks, he 
pushed the chairs back into their places, and then he paus^ a 
while before the open window. But there was not a tremor on 
the set face. He felt himself capably of no more emotionl The 
fount of feeling, of pain, was for the moment dried up. What 
he was mainly noticing was the effect of some occasional gusts 
of night-wind on the moonlit cornfield ; the silver ripples they 
sent through it ; the shadows throwi^by some great trees iu the 
western corners of the field ; the glory of the moon itself in the 
pale immensity of the sky. r 

Presently he turned away, leaving one lamp still burning in 
the room, softly unlocked the hall door, took nis hat, and went 
out. He walked up and down the woodpath or sat on the bencb 
there for some time, thinking indeed, but thinking with a certain^ 
stem practical dryness. Whenever he felt the thrill of (eeling*" 
stealing over him again, he would make a sharp effort at repr^* 
sion. Physically he cqnld not bear much more, and he knew It. 
A part remained for {him to play, which must be played Witli 
tact, with prudence, and with firmness. Strength and iterv^ 




;i^ been sufficiently weakened already. For his wife’s sake, 
J^{ieo|de’s sake, his honourable reputation’s sake, he must 
mmself from a ccilapse which might mean far more than 
physical failura 

Bo in the most patient methodical way he began to plan out 
^0 immediate future. As to waiting, the matter was still in 
Oitherine’s hands ; but lie knew that fin^y tempered soul ; he 
l^ew tibat when she had mastered her poor woman’s self, as she 
had always mastered it from her childhood, she would not bid 
him wait. - He hardly took the pc^silylity into consideraticm. 
Th 0 proposal had had some reality in his eyes when he went 
to see Mr. Grey ; now it had none, though ho could hardly have 
exffiained why. 

jBe had already made arrangements with an old Oxford 
frifend to take his duty during his absence on the Continent. It 
had been originally suggested that this ^Ir. Armit stead should 
come to Murewell on the Monday following the Sunday they 
were now approaching, spend a few days with them before tfteir 
departure, and be left to his own devices in the house and parish, 
about the Thursday or Friday. An intense desire now seized 
Bobert to get hold of the nian*at once, before the next Sunday. 
It was strange how the interview with his wife seemed to have 
crystallised, precipitated, everything. How infinitely more real 
the whole matter looked to liim since the afternoon ! It had 


passed — at any rate for the time — out of the region of thought, 
into the hurrying evolution of action, and as soon as action 
began it was characteristic of Bobert’s rapid energetic nature 
to reel this thirst, to make it as prompt, as complete, as possible. 
The fiery soul yearned for a fresh consistency, though it were a 
consistency of loss and renunciation. 

To-morrow he ipust write to the bishop. The bishop’s resi- 
dence was only eiglit or ton miles from Murewell ; he supposed 
his interview with him would take place about Monday or 
Tuesday. ^ He could see the tall stooping figure of the kindly 
old liHan rising to meet hyn ; he knew exactly the sort of argu- 
ments that would be brought to bear upon him. Oh, that it 
were done with — this wearisome dialectical necessity ! His life 
for months had been one long argument. If he were but left 
free to feel, and live again ! 

The practical matter wliicli weighed most lieavily upon him 
was the function connected with the opening of the new Insti- 
tute, which had been fixed for the Saturday — the next day but 
one. How was he — but much more how was Catherine — to get 
through it ? His lips would be scaled as to any possible with- 
drawal from the living, for lie could not by then have seen the 
•bishop. Hejooked forward to the gathering, the crowds, the 
enthusiasm, the signs of his own popularity, with a sick- 
ening distaste. The one thing real to him through it all would 
be Csktherine’s white face, and their bittdr joint consciousness. 

then he said to himself, sharply, that his own feelings 
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CQunted for nothing. Catherine should be tender! j ^shicicW 
from all avoidable pain, but for himself there must be no 
ing, no self-indulgent weakness. Di(i’ he not owe every 
hour he had to give to tlie people amongst whom h© had planiied 
to spend the best energfes or life, and for whom his pwn 
was about to part him in this lame impotent fashion ? , / 

Midnight ! The pounds rolled silverly out, effacing the 
murmurs of the niglit. So the long interminable day was over,, 
and a new morning had begun. He rose, listening to the edhoes ^ 
of the bell, and — as the^jbide of feeling surged back upon 1)^-^ 
passionately commending the new-born day to God. .. , » 

Then he turned towards the house, put the light out In tb©: 
drawing-room, and went upstairs, stepping cautiously* SI© 
opened the door of Catherine’s room. The moonlight^ wa© 
streaming in through the white blinds. Catherine, who had 
undressed, was lying now with her face hidden in the pillow^ 
and one wliite-slceved arm flung across little Mary's cot. Th© 
ni&ht was hot, and the child would evidently have thrown off 
all its coverings had it not been for the mother’s hand, which 
lay lightly on the tiny shoulder, keejung one tiiin blanket in its 
place. 

‘ Catherine,’ he whispered, standing beside her. 

She turned, and by the light of the candle he held shaded 
from her he saw the austere remoteness of her look, as of on© 
who had been going tlirough deep waters of misery, alone wi^h 
God. His heart sank. For the first time that look seemed to 


exclude liim from her inmost life. ^ ^ 

He sank down beside her, took the "nand lying on the chiljL 
and laid down his head upon it, mutely kissing it. But he saia 
nothing. Of what further avail could words be just then to ' 
either of them 1 Only he felt through fibre the coldii^e^ 

the irresponsiveness of those fingers lying in his. 

‘Would it prevent your sleeping,’ he asked her presently, H£ 
I came to read here, as I used to when you were ill ? I could 
shade the light from you, of course.’ ,, ■ * 

Sl)e raised her head suddenly, 

‘ But you — you ought to sleep.’ 

Her tone was anxious, but strangely quiet and aloof; 
‘Impossible ! ’ he said, pressing hisi hand over his eyes as h© 
rose. ‘ At any rate I will read first.’ 

. His sleeplessness at any time of excitement or strain was sq 
inveterate, and so familiar to them both by now, that she Could 
say nothing. She turived away with a long sobbinff brea^, 
which seemed to go through lier from head to foot. jS© stodd 
a moment beside her, fighting strong impulses of remqrse >ud; 
passion, and ultimately maintaining silence and s(?}f-ooittr<>h i 
In another minute or two ho was sitting beside her feet, ' 
low chair drawn to the^edge of the bed, the li^t arranged fio ftis 
to reach his book witl^ut touching either mother or child,; ’ 
had run over the book-shelf in his own room, shrinking 
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any of his common religious favourites as one shrinks 
touching a still sore and throbbing nerve, and had at last 
carries bff a volume of S|!>enser. 

An’S so the night began to wear av|ay. For the first hour or 
bvery now and then, a stifled sod would make itself just 
faintly heard. It was a sound to wring tne heart, for what 
it nteailt was that not even Catherine Elsm ore’s extraordinary 
powers of self-suppression could avail to check the outward 
expression of an inward torture. Each time it came and went, 
it seemed to Elsmere that a fractional l|is youth went with it. 

At last exhaustion brought her a restless sleep. As soon as 
]0temere caught the light breathing which told him she was not 
conscious of ner grief, or of him, his book slipped on to his knee. 


* Opori the temple gates unto my love, 

Open them wide that she may enter in, 

And all the posts adorn as doth hcliovo. 

And all the pillars deck with garlands trim, 
For to receive this saint with honour due 
That cometh in to you. 

AVith tfcrnbling ste})s and hunihle reverence, 
She cometh in helbre the ^ilmighty’s view.’ 


The leaves fell oyer as the book dropped, and these lines, 
which had been to him, as to other lovers, the utterance of his 
own bridal joy, emerged. They brought about him a host of 
images— a little gray chin ch penetrated everywhere by the roar 
of a swollen river ; outside, a road filled with empty farmers’ 
and shouting cliildiien carrying brandies of mountain-ash 
— winding on and up into the heart of wild hills dyed with red- 
dening fern, the sun- gleams stealing from crag to crag, and 
shouloer to shoulder ; inside, row after row of intent faces, all 
turned towards the central iiassage, and, moving towards him, 
a figure ‘clad all in white, tliat seems a virgin best,’ whose every 
step brings nearer to him the heaven of his heart’s desire. 
Everytliing is plain to him — Mrs. Thornburgh’s round cheeks 
and marvdlous curls and* jubilant airs, Mrs. Ley bum’s mild 
and tearful pleasure, the vicar’s solid satisfaction. With what 
confiding joy had those who loved her given her to him ! And 
he knpws well that out of all griefs, the grief he has brought upon 
her in two short years is tl?e one which will seem to her hardest 
to b^r. Very feV women of the present day could feel this 
particular calamity a'h Catherine Elsmere must feel it. 

it a crime to love and win you, my darling?’ he cried 
to her in his heart. ‘ Ought I to have hati more self-knowledge ? 
could 1 have guessed where I was taking you ? Oh, how could 
iknowy-how could I know.’ 

But it was hnpossible to him to sink himself wholly in the 
inevitably such a nature as Elsmere’s turns very quickly 
n-qm despair to hope ; from the sense of failure to the passionate 
pkiaini^ of new effort. In time will he not be able to comfort 
h^, anct after a miserable moment of transition, to repair her 
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in him and make their common life once more rich 
(Jod and man ? There must be painful readjustment saLi 
tion, no doubt. He tries to see the fao^is as they truly ar% 
ing against his own optimist tendencies, and realising a» .peSi'' 
he can all the changes which his great change must introduce 
into their most inthnate relations. But after all can lova Jkha* 
honesty and a clear vjonscience do nothing to bridge over, nay, 
to efface, such differences as theirs will be ? 

Oh to bring her to understand him ! At this 'mozneht he 
shrinks painfully from(vthec thought of touching her faith--^his 
own sense of loss is too heavy, too terrible. But if she will only 
be still open with him {—still give him her deepest heart, any 
lasting difference between them will surely be impossible. Each 
will complete the other, and love knit up the ravelled strands 
again into a stronger unity. 

Gradually he lost himself in half-articulate prayer, in the 
solemn girding of the will to this future task of a recreating 
love. And by the time the morning light had well established 
itself sleep had fallen on him. Wlien he became sensible of* the 
longed-for drowsiness, he merely stretched oufb a tired hand and 
drew over him a shawl hangingat the foot of the bed. He was 
too utterly worn out to think of moving. 

When ne woke the sun was streaming into the room, tod 
behind him sat the tiny [Mary on the edge of the bed, the 
rounded apple cheeks and wild-bird eyes aglow with mischief 
and delight. She had climbed out of her cot, and, finding nO 
check to her progress, had crept on, till now she sat triumphs 
antly, with one diminutive leg and rosy foot doubled under 
and her father’s thick hair at the mercy of her invading fingers, 
which, however, were as yet toucliing him half timidly, aS 
though something in his sleep had awed the baby sensa 

But Catherine was gone. 

He sprang up with a start. Mary was frightened by tjia 
abrupt movement, perhaps disappointed by the escape dE hyey 
pr^, and raised a sudden wail. c 

He carried her to her nurse, even forgetting to kiss the Kttle 
wet cheek, ascertained that Catherine was not in the house, ahd 
then came back, miserable, with the bewilderment of sleep stpl 
upon him. A sense of wrong rose high within him. How cot/M 
she have left him thus without a word ? , 

It had been her way, sometimes, during the summei\ to gso 
out early to one or other of the sick folk who were und^ her 
especial cliarge. Pos^.bly she had gone to a woman, lust 
^ed, on the farther side of the village, who yesterday had 
in danger. 

But, whatever explanation he could make for himseli^he wflif 
none the less irrationally wretched. He bathed, dresse^ to^ 
^t down to his solitary meal in a state of tension and 
indescribable. All the exaltation, the courage of the 
gone. 
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: OT o'clock, ten o'clock, and no sign of Catherine, 

^ '-^IfoiaSP tttfetress must have been detained somewhere,' he said 
liJi and carelessly^as he could to Susan, the parlour-maid, 

who had oeen with them since their marriage. ‘ Leave breakfast 
.thi^for one.' j 

‘.Mistress took a cup of milk when she went out, cook 
says,' observed the little maid with a cons/ling intention, won- 
dering the while at the rector’s haggard mien and restless 
movements. 

* Nursing other people indeed ! ’ she dbserved severely down- 
stairs, glad as we all are at times to pick holes in* excellence 
Which IS inconveniently high. ‘ Missis had a deal better stay at 
home and nurse Atm V 

The day was excessively hot. Not a leaf moved in the 
garden : over the cornfield the air danced in long vibrations of 
heat ; the woods and hills beyond were indistinct and colourless. 
Their dog Dandy lay sleeping in the sun, waking up every pjftw 
and then to avenge himsmf on the flies. On the far edge of the 
cornfield reaping jv^as beginning. Robert stood on the edge of 
the sunk fence, his blind eyes resting on tlie line of men, his ear 
caching the shouts of the farmer directing operations from his 
gray horse. He could do nothing. The night before, in the 
wood-path, he had clearly mapped out the day’s work. A 
mass of business was waiting, clamouring to be done. He tried 
to begin on this or that, and gave up everything with a groan, 
wandering out again to the gate on to the wood-path to sweep 
' #10 distances of road or field with hungry straining eyes. 

^ The wildest fears had taken possession of him. Running in 
bis head was a passage from The confessions^ describing Monica’s 
horror if her son’s heretical opinions. ‘ Shrinking from and de- 
testing the blasphemies of his error, she began to doubt whether 
it was right in her to allow her son to live in her house and to 
eat at the same table with her ; ’ and the mother’s heart, he re- 
membered, could only be convinced of the lawfulness of its own 
yearning by a prophetic vision of the youth’s conversion. Ho 
recalled, with a shiver, how in tlio life of JMadame Guyon, after 
describing the painful and agonising death of a kind but com- 
paratively irreligious husband, she quietly adds, ‘ As soon as I 
heard that my husband had just expired, I said to Thee, O my 
Godj Thou hast broken my bonds, and I will offer to Thee a 
sacr^ce of praise ! ' Ho thought of John Henry Newman, dis- 
owning all the ties of kinship with his younger brother because 
of div^gent views on the question of baptismal regeneration ; 
of the long tragedy of Blanco White’s life, caused by the slow 
JlTOpping-off of friend after friend, on the ground of heretical 
Jfeliel, ♦What fight had he, or any one in such a strait as his, 
<50 that tn^ of the present is no longer capable of 

thi ; stern self-destructive cousistency as the faith of the 

knew that to such CIiristiaA purity, such Christian 
inwardness as Catherine’s, the ultimate sanction and legitimacy 
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of marriage rest, both in theory and practieOy M . 

ceptance of the definite commands an^promii^ w 
revelation. He had had a proof of it in Catheirin^’s passiopajfe^ 
repugnance to the idesfi of Rose’s marriage with Ed^l^ 
Langham. [ ^ ‘ ^ 

Eleven o’clock str'iking from the distant tower. He 
desperately along the wood-path, meaning to go through t&|j 
copse at the end of it towards the park, ana look there, 
just passed into the cppsei a thick interwoven mass ol 
trees, when he heard the sound of the gate which on tix&fmkm 
side of it led on to the road. He hurried on : the trees c]loso^ 
behind him ; the grassy path broadened ; ana there, under W 
arch of young oak and hazel, stood Catherine, arrested by the 
sound of his step. He, too, stopped at the sight of her } hie 
could not go on. Husband and wife looked at each other Ofie 
long quivering moment. Then Catherine sprang forward With 
a k)b and threw liersclf on his breast. 

They clung to each other, she in a passion of tears — ^tears ^ 
such self-abandonment as neither Robert nor any 'other living 
soul had ever seen Catheidue Elsraere shed before. As for him 


he was trembling from head to foot, his arms scarcely strong 
enough to hold her, his young worn face bent down over her*^ 

‘ Oh, Robert ! ’ she sobbed at last, putting up her hand and 
touching his hair, ‘ you look so pale, so sad.’ ^ 

‘ I have you again ! ’ he said simply. ' 

A thrill of remorse ran through lier.^ » ^ 

‘ I went away,’ she murmured, her face still hidden — * I we^t 
away, because when I woke up it all seemed to me, sudderdji 
too ghastly to be believed ; I could not stay still and bear it.* 
But, Robert, Robert, I kissed you as I passed ! I was soHhank- 
ful you could sleep a little and forget. I hardly know where I 
have been most of the time — I think I have been sitting in a 
corner of the park, where no one ever comes. I began to tMnk 
of ail you said, to me last night — to put it together — ^to try and 
understand it, and it seemed to me more and more horrible 1 I 
thought of what^ it would be like to have to hide my prayet^ 
from you — my faith in Christ — my hope of heaven. 1 thought 
of bringing up the child — how all that was vital to me wotlld 
be a superstition to you, which you would bear with for 
sake. I thought of death,’ and she shuddered — ‘your deader 
my death, and how this change in you would cleave a gu3 of 
misery between us. Agd then 1 thought of losing my own 
of denying Christ. It was a nightmare — I saw myself on a I6ng 
road, escaping with Mary in my arms, escaping from you 1^ Qh, 
Robert ! it wasn’t only for myself/ — and she clijng to him a#? 
though she were a child, confessing, explaining away? Bome 
grievous faillt hardly to be forgiven. ‘I was agonised 
thought that I was not my own-— I and my child were 
Could I risk what was ms ? Other men and womOn hid 
had given up all for His sake. Is there no one now 8troi3tg 
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to suffer torment, to kill even love itself rather than 
. lim — ^rather than crucify Him afresh ? ’ 

._Jie paused, strugglii% for breath. The terrible excitement 
that bygone moment had seized ^pon her again and com- 
. TOUhioated itself to him. • 

^?,^d then — and then,* she said sobbing* ‘I don’t know how 
it'was. One moment I was sitting up losing straight before 
^e, without a tear, thinking of what was the least I must do, 
even^-^ven — if you and I stayed together — of all the hard com- 
pjjK^ lllid conditions I must make^-jr^lging you all the while 
,ilbin ft long, long distance, and feeling as though I had buried 
'^e <>l,d selt—sacrificed the old heart — for ever ! And the next 
I wa^ lying on the ground crying for you, Ilobcrt, crying for 
you I Your face had come back to me as you lay there in the 
early morning light. ^ I thought how I had kissed you — how 
pale and gray ana thin you looked. Oh, how I loathed myself 1 
That I should think it could be God’s will that I should le^ve 
you* or torture you, my poor liusband ! I had not only T^en 
wiefced towards you—I Jiad oflended Christ. I could think of 
nothing as I lay there — again and again — but ^'‘Little children^ 
love one another ; little child^en^ love one another. Oh, my 
l^lpved,* — and she looked up with the soleinncst, tendorest 
smile breaking on the marred tear-stained face, — ‘ I will never 
give up hope, I will pray for you night and day. God will 
bring you back. You cannot lose yourself so. IS^o, no ! His 
grace is stronger than our wills. Ihit I will not preach to you 
will not persecute y^u — I will only live beside you — in your 
heart — and love you always. Oh, how could I — liow could I 
. have such thoughts ! ’ 

And again she broke off, 'weeping, as if to the tender torn 
heart the only crime that could not bo forgi\'en was its own 
offence [against love. As for him ho was beyond speech. If 
he had ever lost his vision of God, Ids wife’s love would that 
moment have given it back to him. 

*Bobert,* she said presently, urged on by the sacred yearning 
to heal to atone, *I will not complain — L will not ask you to 
wait. 1 take your word for it^ that it is best not, that it would 
do no good. The only hope is in time— and prayer. I must 
sufier^ 4®®*^ I must be wetik sometimes ; but oh, I am so sorry 
for you ! Kiss me, forgive me, Ilobert ; I will be your faithful 
wife unto our lives'^ end.* 

1^ kissed her, and in that kiss, so sad, so pitiful, so clinging, 
their new life was born, 


CHAPTER XXX 

problem of these t-wrb livesVffe not solved by a burst 
iof.feeling. Without that determining impulse of love and pity 
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m Catherine's heart the "salvation of an exquisite 

indeed have been impossible. But ix^, spite of it the 
character, had still to work themselves inexorably out oa eitfe^ 
side. f 

The whole gist o(- the matter for Elsmere lay really in tjdl • 
question ; Hidden in Catherine’s nature, was there, or was 
not, the true stuff of Waticism ? Madame Guyon left her infant 
children to the mercies of chance, while she followed <3ie voiC® 
of God to the holy war with heresy. Under similar cotlditlo|^ 
Catherine Elsmere might have planned the same. Coiilil 
ever have carried it out ? ^ ^ 

And vet the question is still ill stated. For the influence® of 
our modern time on religious action are so blunting and dulling, 
because in truth the religious motive itself is being constaiitj^ 
modified, whether the rdigious person knows it or not. Is it 

S ossible now for a good woman with a heart, in Catherine 
ll&nere’s position, to maintain herself against love, and ajl 
those subtle forces to which such a change as Elsmere’s opens 
the house doors, without either hardening, or, greatly yielding ? 
Let Catherine’s further story give some sort of an answer. 

Poor soul ! As they sat together in tlie study, after he had 
brought her home, Robert, with averted eyes, went through the 
plans he had already thought into shape. Catherine listen^, 
saying ^almost nothing. But never, never had she loved this 
life of theirs so well as now that she was called on. at barely a* 
week’s notice, to give it up for ever 1 For Robertas schem^ in 
which her reason fully acquiesced, was-^ to keep to their plan ot" 
going to Switzerland, he having first, of course, settled all things 
with the bishop, and having placed his living in the hands of • 
Mowbray Elsmere. When they left the rectory, in a^ 'week or 
ten days’ time, he proposed, in fact, his voice almost inaudible 
as he md so, that Catherine should leave it for good. 

‘ Everybody had better suppose,’ he said choking. ‘ t^t we 
are coming back. Of course we need^ say nothing. Armitstead 
will be here for next week certainly. Then afterwards I can 
come down and manage everything. I shall get it over in a day 
if I can. and see nobody. I cannot say good-bye, nor can you,^ 
‘Ana next Sunday, Robert ?’ she asked him, after a pause. 

‘ I shall write to Armitstead this afternoon and ask him, if 
he possibly can, to come to-morrow afternoon, instead of Mon- 
day, and take the service.’ 

Catherine’s hands clasped each other still more cloBelv. So 
then she had heard her husband’s voice for the last time m tibe 
public ministry of the Church, in prayer, in exhortation, in 
benediction 1 One of the most sacred traditions of ' 


struck from her at a blow. 

It "was long before either of them 
ventured another quegti9n. , 

‘And have you any idea of what we sli 
of —of our future 1 ’ 


her life 
again. Then ihe 
do next, 
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‘Shall we try London for a little?' he answered in a queer 
voice, leaning, against the window, and looking out, 
ip might not see <ier. 'I should find wort among the 
poor — BO would you — and I could go on with my book. And 
yqur mother and sister will probably ba there part of the 

winter.’ ^ ^ I 

> She acquiesced silently. How mean ajri shrunken a future 
it s€»med to them both, beside tlie wide and honourable range 
of his olergyman^s life as he and she had developed it. But she 
did nqt dwell long on that. Her ithoyghts were suddenly in- 
vaded by the memory of a cottage tragedy in which she had 
leo^tly taken a prominent part, A girl, a child of fifteen, from 
one of file crowded Mile End hovels, had gone at Christmas to 
a diStjint farm as servant, and come back a month ago, ruined, 
the victim of an outrage over which Elsmere had ground his 
teeth in fierce and heiress anger. Catherine had found her a 
shelter, and was to see her tlnough her ‘ trouble ’ ; the girl, a 
frail half - witted creature, who could find no words ever/ to 
be\yail herself, clinging to her the while with the dumbest, 
pitifulest tenacity. 

How could she leave that pjlrl ? It was as if all the fibres of 
Ufa were being violently wrenched from all their natural con- 
nections. 

‘Bobert ! * she cried at last with a start. ‘ Had you forgotten 
the Institute to-morrow ? ^ 

‘No — no,' he said with tlie saddest smile. ‘No, I had not 
•forgotten it. Don't go, .Catherine— don’t go. I must. But why 
should you go through it ? ' 

‘ But there are all those flags and wreaths,’ she said, getting 
up in pained be^v^dlderment. ‘ i must go and look after them.’ 

He caught her in his arms. 

‘Oh, my wife, my wife, forgive me!’ It was a groan of 
misery. She put up her hands and pressed his hair back from 
his temples. 

‘ I love you, Bobert,’ ahe said simply, her face colourless, but 
perfectly calm. 

Half an hourlater, after he liad worked through some letters, 
he went»into the workroom and found her surrounded with 
ana a vast litter of •paper roses and evergreens, which she 
apa the new agent^s daughters who had come up to help her 
were putting together for the decorations of the morrow. Mary 
jittering from chair to chair in high glee, a big pink rose 
stuck in^the belt of her pinafore. His^ale wife, trying to smile 
'andi^slk as usual, her lap full of evergreens, and her politeness 
^exercispd by the chatter^ of the two Miss Batesons, seemed to 
Bobert one erf the most pitiful spectacles lie had ever seen. He 
fled |rqm it out into the village driven by a restless longing for 
change and movement. • 

B^re he found a large gatherings ropnd the new Institute. 
There were carpenters at work on a triumphal arch in front) 
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aiid close by, an admiring circle of children and old speiiii, 
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lilig in the snade of a great chestnut. 
Elsmere spent an hour in the bui 


Elsmere spent an hour in the buil|?ing, helping apd 
intending, stabbed every now and then by the unsufit)i0i:p^|| 
friendliness of ^ those ab^ut him, or worried by their 
comments on his lo(fks. He could not bear more than 


into the new rooms apportioned to the Naturalists^ Club. 
against the wall sto^ the new glass cases he had wrung O^fc crf 
the Inquire, with varicfus new collections lying near, 
arranged and unpacked when time allowed. The old collecupi^ 
stood out bravely in thi added space and light ; the walls 
hung here and there with a wonderful set of geographic^ 
pictures he had carried off from a London exhibition, a«n4 
nis boys on for weeks : the floors were freshly matted : tie hem 


paint of doors and windows shone in the August sun. T|je 
building had been given by the squire. The fittings and futfe 
tum had been mainly of his providing. What uses he had 
planned for it all ! — only to see the fruits of two years’ effort 
out of doors, and personal frugality at home, handed over to 
some possibly unsympathetic stranger. The heart beat pain* 
fully against the iron bars of fate, rebelling against the pow:er 
of a mental process so to afiect a man’s whole practical and scKsial 
life I 

He went out at last by the back of the Institute, where a 
little bit of garden, spoilt with building materials, lea down id 
a lane. ^ 


At the end of the garden, beside the untidy gap in the hedge 
made by the builders^ carts, lie saw a man standing, who turned 
away down the lane, however, as soon as the rector’s figure ‘ 
emerged into view. 

Robert had recognised the slouching gait and unwieldy form 
of Henslowe. There were at this moment all kinds of gruesome 
stories afloat in the village about the ex-agent. It was said 
that^ he was breaking up fast ; it wp,s known that he mas 
tensively in debt ; and the village shopkeepers had already 
held an agitated meeting or two, to decide upon the best mode 
of getting their money out of him, and upon a joint plan of 
cautious action towards his custom in future. The m£^ mdped, 
was sinking deeper and deeper into a pit of sordid, misery, 
maintaining all the while a snarling exasperating front to the 
world, which was rapidly converting the careless half -^malicioue 
pity wherewith the village had till now surveyed his faJl ifitp 
that more active specie^’ of baiting which the human 
is never very loth to try upon the limping specimens of 
race. • , . \ ' 

Henslowe stopped and turned as he heard the stepe 
him. Six months’ self-murdering had left ghastly traces. .. 
was many degrees neayeV the brute chan haiiad been even 
Robert made his ineffectual visit. But at this actual 
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practised eye — for every English parish clergyman 
iMcmes tomally exper^ in the pathology of dnmkenness— saw 
th^re was no fignt it him. He was in one of the drunkard's 
of collapse— shivering, ‘flabby, starting at every sound, 
a ttdsery to Jiimself and a spectacle ta others. 

' ' *Mr. Henslowe ! ’ cried xiobert, still pursuing him, ‘may I 
toyou a moment? ’ ^ J 

Uh© exigent turned, his prominent bloocishot eyes glowering 
at speaker. But he had to catch at hfs stick for support, or 
at iiie nervous shock of Robert’s summons his legs would have 
given way under him. 

• Bobert came up with him and stood a second, fronting the 
evil silence of the other, his boyish face deeply flushed. Perhaps 
thOfgrotesqUeness of that former scene was in his mind. More- 
the y^try. meetings had furnished Henslowe with periodical 
OppOlftunities for venting his gall on the rector, and they had 
ndydr been neglected. But he plunged on boldly. 

‘I am going away next week, Mr. Henslowe ; I shall be a\^ay 
some considerable time. Before I go I should like to ask you 
whether you do ilot think the feud between us had better cease. 
Why yrill you persist in making an enemy of me ? If I did you 
an injury it was neither wittingly nor willingly. I know you 
have been ill, and I gather that — that— you are in trouble. If 
I could stand between you and further mischief I would — most 

gladly. If help — or — or money ^ He- paused. He shrewdly 

suspected, indeed, from the reports that reached him, that 
henslowe was on the brink of bankruptcy. 

The rector had spoken with the utmost diffidence and deli- 
cacy, but Henslowe found energy in return for an outburst of 
' quavering animosity, from which, however, physical weakness 
had extracted all its sting. 

‘ 111 thank you to make your canting offers to some one else, 
Mr. Elsmere. When I want your advice I’ll ask it. Good day 
to you.* And he turned away with as much of an attempt at 
dignity as his shaking lir»bs would allow of. 

_ ‘listen, Mr. Henslowe,’ said Robert firmly, walking beside 
him i ‘ you know — I know — that if this goes on, in a year’s time 
you will^be in your grave, and your poor wife and children 
st^ggling to keep them£;8lves from the workhouse. You may 
thini that I have no right to preach to you — that you are the 
older man — that it* is an intrusion. But what is the good of 
bjinking facts that you must know all the world knows ? Come, 
now, Ml*. Henslowe, let us behave for 3 moment as though this 
V^r© our last meeting. Who knows T the chances of hfe are 
jnanyi liay down your grudge against me, and let me speak to 
you m one struggling human being to another. The fact that 
l^ve, as you say,^ become less prosperous, in some sort 
me, seems to give me a right— t^) make it a duty for me, 
if you will — ^to help you if I can. Let me send a good doctor to 
you Let me implore you as a last; chance to put yourself 
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into his hands, and to obey him, and your wife ; and let 
the rector hesitated, — * let me make thirds pecuniarily eas^;^- 
Mrs. Henslowe till you have pulled yodrself out of the hole' w 
which, by common report ff,t least, you are now.' 

Henslowe staredjjat him, divided between anger caused 
the sore stirring of^is old self-importance, and a tumultuous 
flood of self-pitjr, roul^d irresistibly in him by Robert's pieirmhi^ 
frankness, and aided by his own more or less maudlin copditiom 
The latter sensation quickly undermined the former j he ttrnaea 
his back on the rector rand leant over the railings of the lanOi 
shaken by something it is hardly worth while to dignify by the 
name of emotion. Robert stood by, a pale embodiment of minglod 
judgment and compassion. He gave the man a few mom<dnt9 
to recover himself, and then, as Henslowe turned round 
he silently and appealingly held out his hand-— the hand of the 
good man, which it was an honour for such as HenslpVre tO 
^oi^h. Constrained by the moral force radiating from his lool^ 
the other took it with a kind of helpless sullenness. 

Then, seizing at once on the slight concession, with that 
complete lack of inconvenient self-consciousness, or hindering ' 
indecision, which was one of tfie chief causes, of his efTect on 
men and women^ Robert began to sound the broken repulsivn 
creature as to his afiairs. Bit by bit, compelled by a will and 
nervous strength far superior to his own, Henslowe was led 
into abrupt and blurted confidences which surprised no one iM| 
much as himself. Robert’s quick sense possessed itself of pdnt 
after point, seeing presently ways of ..♦'scape and relief whidiT 
the besotted brain beside him had been Quite incapable d de- 
vising for itself. They walked on into the open country, and 
what with the discipline of the rector’s presence, the sobering 
effect wrought by the shock to pride and habit, and the un- 
wonted brain exercise of the conversation, the demon in Hens- 
lowe had been for the moment most strangely tamed after half 
an hour’s talk. Actually some reminiscences of his old ways 0f 
speech and thought, the ways of the ence prosperous and sdf- 
reliant man of business, had reappeared in him before the end 
of it, called out by the subtle influence of a manner which 
always attracted to the surface whatever decent element ther0 
might be left in a man, and then instantly gave it a recognitioi^ 
which was more redeeming than either counsel or detlipldia^ 
tion. ^ ^ 

By the time they parted Robert had arranged with his old 
enemy that he should bek;;)me his surety with a rich cousin in 
Churton, who, always supposing there were no risk in tho 
matter, and that benevolence ran on all-fours with security 
investment, was pr^ared to shield the credit of the family by 
the advance of a sufficient sum of money to rescue the e^c-toenll 
from his most pressing* difficulties. He had also wrung fhMi 
him the promise to sea a specialist in London — ^Robert wrttltlli|j: 
that evening to make the appointment. 
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" ,:^ow had it been done ? Neither Robert nor Henslowe ever 
diiitjei toew. Henslow^walked home in a bewilderment which 
&r ^oe had nothing to do with brandy, but was simply the 
n^tdt ^ moral shock acting on what w£|^ still human in the 
debai^ed consciousness, just as eleltricity acts on the 
bo^ljf frama . .v 

fi^tot, on the other hand, saw him (iepart with a singular 
lightoning of mood. What he seemed tcl have achieved might 
turn out to be the merest moonshir^. At any rate, the incident 
h^ appeas^ in him a kind of spirituj^ hunger — tlie hunger to 
eJ^cape.a while from that incessant process of destructive analysis 
with which the mind was still beset, into some use of energy, 
more positive human, and beneficent. 

The following day was one long trial of endurance for Elsmere 
and for Catherine. She pleaded to go, promising quietly to 
keep out of his sight, and they started together — a miserable 
pair. 

Crowds, heat, decorations, tlie grandees on the platform, and 
conspicuous among them the squire’s slouching frame and 
striking head, side by side with a wJiite and radiant Lady 
Helen — the outer success, the inner revolt and pain — and the 
constant seeking of his truant eyes for a face that hid itself as 
much as possible in dark corners, but was in truth the one 
thing sharply present to him — these were the sort of impres- 
sioiis that remained with Elsmere afterwards of this last meet- 
^j^ith his people. 

He had made a speech, of wliicli he never could remember a 
word, ^ As he sat clown, there had been a sliglit flutter of sur- 
• prise in the sympathetic looks of those about him, as though 
the tone of it had been somewliat unexpected and dispropor- 
tionate to the occasion. Had he betrayed himself in any way ? 
He looked for Catherine, but slie was nowhere to be seen. Only 
in his search ho caught the squire’s ironical glance, and won- 
dered with quick sliamq,what sort of nonsense he had been 
talking. 

Then a neighbouring clergyman, wlio had been his warm 
supporter ana admirer from the ueginning, sprang up and 
made a rambling panegyric on liiiii and on liis work, which 
Elsmere writhed under. His woi k ! absurdity ! What could 
be done in two yotirs 1 Ho saw it all as the merest nothing, a 
ragged beginning which might do more harm than good. 

But the cheering was incessant, the popular feeling intense. 
There was old Milsom waving a fe^me arm ; J ohn All wood 
gaunt^ but radiant ; Mary Sharlaiid, wliite still as the ribbons 
her bonnpt, egging on her flushed and cheering husband * 
club boys grinning and shouting, partly for love of 
mostly because to the young human animal mere 
peiso le heaven. In front was an 0I4 hedger and ditcher, who 
mnd round the parish periodically, and never failed to take 
I 3 smere’s opinion as to * a bit of prapperty ’ he and two other 




Hi B/oBmTimis^ 

1;Mt>thers as ancient as himself had been quarrellillig'v| 
twenty years, and were likely to go on atiarrelling 
three iiti^nts had closed their eyes <Jh a mortal Scene j 
had afforded them on the whole vast entertainment^ U 
little pelf. Kext hiji was a bowed and twisted old teainp ? 
had been shepherd m the district in his youth, had then,^A^me 
through the Crimea ^d the Mutiny, and was now living 
the commons, welcom^j to feed here and sleep there for the sake 
of his stories and Ids queer innocuous wit. llobert hm had 
many a gay argumentative iralk with him, and he and hip com- 
panion had tramped miles to see the function, to rattle 
sticks on the floor in Elsmere^s honour, and satiate their cnrioi^ 
gaze on the squire. ^ ^ . 

When all was over, Elsmere, with his wife on his aW0% 
mounted the hill to the rectory, leaving the green behind 
them still crowded with folk. Once inside the shelter of their 
own trees, husband and wife turned instinctiv^ and caught 
each other’s hands. A low groan broke from Eismere’s lips; 
Catherine looked at him one moment, then fell weening onnis 
breast. The first chapter of their common lifeVas closed. 

One thing more, however, of a private nature, remained for 
Elsmere to do. Late in the afternoon ho walked over to the Halb 

He found the squire in the inner library, among his Cernmn 
books, his pipe in nis moutli, his old smoking coat and slippCra^ 
bearing witness to the rapidity and joy with which he hadf shut 
the world out again after the futilitiex of the morning. Hia*“ 
mood wQ,s more accessible than Elsmere had yet found it since 
his return. 

‘ Well, have you done with all those tomfooleries, Elsmere ? 
Precious eloquent speech you made I AVhen I see you and 

f eople like you tlirowing yourselves at the heads of the people, 
always think of Scaliger’s remark about the Basques :"^‘They 
say they understand one another — I dorUt believe a word of^ it f** 
All that the lower class wants to understand, at any rate, is the 
shortest way to the pockets of you and mo ; all that you and 
I need understand, according to me, is how to keep \ni off 1 
There you have the sum and substance of my political pl^lo- 




t ou remind me/ said Eobert drily, sitting down on one qf 
the library stools, ‘of some of those sentiments you exposed 
so forcibly on the first evening of our acquaintance.* 

The squire received tkp shaft with equanimity. 

‘ I was not amiable, i remember, on that occasion,* fee said 
coolly, his thin, old man’s fingers moving the while among tjte 
shelves of books, ‘nor on several subsequent onest I haojb^ 
made a fool of, and you were not particularly adroil* 
course you won’t acknowledge it. Wlio ever yet got a pariid^ 
to confess himself 1 * i 

‘Strangely enough, Mr. WTendover,* said Eobert^ fixing: tdii 



S^Mberate feverish eyes, ^ X am hei'e at this momexit 

ti^ squ^e, turning, however, to meet the rector^s 
hi<jk, hxsgoW spectacles falling forward over his long hooked 
nose, hhi jit^uae one of sudden attention. J ‘ Go on.* 

1^ 1 liis ^evances against Elsmere remmed to him. Me 
stood aggressively waiting. ■ / 

Bobert paused a moment, and tlicn saj^ abruptly — 

* Perhaps even you will agree, Mr. Wendover, that I had some 
reason for sentiment this morning*. Unless I read the lessons 
to-morrow, which is possible, to-aay has been my last public 
appearance as rector of this pari.sh i ’ 

^he squire looked at liiin dumfoundered. 

‘iLnd your reasons he said, with quick imperativeness. 
Bobert gave them. He admitted, as plainly and bluntly as 
he had done to Grey, the squire’s own part in the matter ; but 
here a note of antagonism, almost of defiance, crept even into 
his confession of wide and illimitable defeat. He was there, so 
to speak, to hand over his sword. But to the squire, liis sur- 
render had all the pride of victory. 

‘Why should you give up* your living T asked the squire 
after several minutes’ complete silence. 

He too had sat down, and was now bending forward, his 
sharp small eyes peering at his couq^anion. 

‘Simply because I prefer to feel myself an hones j man 
However, I hcve not acted witliout advice. Grey of St. An- 
*selm^s — you know hiip^of course — was a very close personal 
friend of mine at Oxford. I liave been to see him, and we 
agreed it was the only tiling to do.’ 

‘Ob, Grey,’ exclaimed the squire, witli a movement of im- 
patience. ‘Grey of course wanted you to set up a church of 
your own, or to join his ! He is like all idealists, he has the 
usual foolish contempt for the compromise of institutions.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Robert calmly, ‘you are mistaken : he has 
the most sacred respect' for institutions. He only tliinks it 
well, and I a^ree witli him, that with ri\2rard to a man’s public 
profession and practice lie should recognise that two and two 
make four.’ 

It was clear to him frdlii the squire’s tone and manner that 
Mr. Wendover’s instincts on tlie point were very much what 
he had expected, tfie instincts of the philosophical man of the 
world, who scorns the notion of taking popular beliefs seriously, 
whether for protest or for sympathy. . ’But he was too weary to 
argue. The so[uire, however, rose hastily and began to walk 
►up^ and down in a gathering storm of irritation. The triumph 

S Sma for IKs own side^ the tribute to his life’s work, were at 
0 moment absolutely indifferent to him. They were efiaced 
by something else much harder to analyse. Whatever it was, 
|t drove him to throw himself upoA Robert’s position with a 
i^r\^rse bewildering bitterness. 
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cobwebs. Granted. You have done it. But it is also 
ness of the practical man^to live ! If I had your altnus;t 
tional temperameni, I should not hesitate for a t 

should regard the liLtorical expressions of an eternal 
in men as wholly inof Terent to me. If I understand you an^j^ 
you have flung aw^ Ihe sanctions of orthodoxy. There la tier 
other in the way. Treat wo^ds as they deser ve. You ^ud 
streaker laid an empha^s on the pronoun which for the life of 
him he could not help making sarcastic — ^you will always have 
Gospel enough tO preach.’ 

1 1 cannot/ Robert repeated quietly, unmoved by the taunt/ 
if it was one. ‘lam in a different sta^e, I imagine, from you. 
Words — that is to say, the specific Christian formulae — ^may hei 
indifferent to you, though a month or two ago I should hardly 
hat^e guessed it ; they are just now anything but indifferent to 
me.’ 


The squire’s brow grew darker. He took tip the argument 
again, more pugnaciously than* ever. It was the strangest 
attempt ever made to gibe and flout a wandering sheep back 
into tlie fold. Robert’s resentment was roused at last. Tho 
squire’s temper seemed to him totally inexplicable, his argu- 
ments contradictory, the conversation useless and irritatlng^^ 
He got up to take his leave. 

‘What you are about to do, Elsmerc,’ the squire wound up» 
with ^tumine emphasis, ‘ is a piece of cowardice / You wifi 
live bitterly to regret the haste and the unreason of it.* 

‘ There has been no haste,’ exclaimed Robert in the low tone 
of passionate emotion ; ‘ I have not rooted up the most sacr^ 
growths of life as a careless child devastates its garden. There 
are some things which a man only does because lie must* 

There was a pause. Robert held out his hand. The squire 
would hardly touch it. Outwardly Ins mood was one Oi the 
strangest eccentricity and anger ; and as to what was beneath 
it, Elsmere’s quick divination was dulled by worry and fatigue. 
It only served him so far that at the door "he turned baci^ nat 
in hand, and said, looking lingeringly# the while at thq solitary 
sombre figure, at the great library, with all its suggestive ana 
ex^isite detail : ‘If Monday is fine, Squire, will you walk^^ 

The squire made no reply except by another question. 

‘Do you still keep to^your Swiss plans for next ■v^eekT he 
asked sharply. 

‘Certainly. The plan, as it happens, is a Godsei^d But 
there,’ said Robert, with a sigh, ‘ let me explain the of; 

this dismal business to you on Monday. I have hai^^ th^ 
courage for it now.’ 

The curtain dropped Ijehind him. Mr. Wendover stood ft/ 
Dslnnte looking after ; then, with some vehement 
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(Wiodur* WW op to his writiiur-table, draw some folios that 
op it towards him, with hasty maJadroit movements 
his papers flj^g over the floor, and plunged doggedly 


m TO? Darcy dined alone. Afte^' dinner the squire 
leant against the mantelpiece sipping his j;offee, more gloomily 
silent than even his sister had seen him for weeks. And, as 
alTOys happened when he became more d mcult and morose, she 
hecam more childish. She was n9w wholly absorbed with a 
Ettle .electric toy she had just bought for Mary Elsmere, a 
nninfer of infinitesimal little figures dancing fantastically 
under the stimulus of an electric current, generated by the 
simplest means. She hung over it absorbed, calling to her 
brother every now and then, as though by sheer perversity, to 
come and loot whenever the pink or tlie blue danseuse executed 
a more surprising somersault than usual. 

He took not the smallest spoken notice of her, though his 
eyes followed her contemptuously as she nioved from wiiiaow to 
window with her. toy in pursuit of the fading light. 

‘ Oh, Roger, ^ she called presently, still throwing herself to this 
side and that, to catch new views of her pith puppets, ‘ I have 

f ot something to show you. You must admire them-~you shall ! 

have been drawing them all day, and they are nearly done. 
You remember what I told you once about my “ imps ” ] I have 
seen them all my life, since I was a child in France with papa, 
TOd 1 have never been able to draw them till the last few weeks. 
They are such dears—such darlings ; every one will know them 
when he sees them ! There is the Chinese imp, the low smirk- 
ing cr^ture, you know, that sits on the edge or your cup of tea; 
there is the flipperty-flopperty creature that flies out at you 
when you open a drawer ; there is the twisty -twirly person that 
sits jeering on the edge of your hat when it blows away from 
you;, and*7~her voice dropped — *that ugly, ugly thing I always 
see Wait^g for me on the top of a gate. They have teased me 
all my Ufa and now at ik^i 1 have drawn them. If they were 
to take ofience to-morrow I should have them — the beauties — 
all safe.’ 

She ewe towards him^ her Uzarre little figure swaying from 
side to side, her eyes glittering, her restless hands pulling at the 
lace tound her blanched head and face. The squire, his hands 
behind him, looked at her frowning, an involuntary horror 
davming on his dark countenance, turned abruptly, ana left the 
rocaa. ^ 


^ Mn Wendover worked till midnight ; then, tired out, he 
tunibd tp the bit of fire to which, in spite of the oppressiveness 
of the weather, the chilliness of age and nervous strain had led 
|j|n^ to set a light. He sat there for long, sunk in the blackest 
fOrorie. He was the only living creatrjk’e in the great library 
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wing which spread around and above him — the only* waicix^ 
creature in the whole vast pile of Murewell. The silver ItoW 
shone with a steady melan^oly light <m the chequered walb,<^' 
books. The silence was a silence that could be felt ; and wej 
gleaming Artemis, the tof^ured frowning Medusa, were hardf^ 
stiller in their froaBn calm than the crouching figure of 
squire. V ^ i 

So Elsmere was glling ! In a few weeks the rectory wotd3 
be once more tenantoti by one of those nonentities the squir^ 
had either patronised or scoi*ned all his life. The park, the 
the room in which he ^ts, will know that spare youn^ 
that animated voice, no more. The outlet which had Droug|ii 
so much relief and stimulus to his own mental powers is closed^ 
the friendship on which he had unconsciously come to depend 
so much is broken before it had well begun. 

^ All sorts of strange thwarted instincts malce themselves fcK 
m the squire. The wife he had once thought to marry, thfe 
children he might liave had, come to sit like ghosts with him 
beside the fire. He had never, like Augustine, ‘loved to love': 
he had only loved to know. But none of us ekcapes to the Iasi 
the yearnings which make us nden. The squire becomes con* 
scious that certain fibres he had thought long since dead in him 
had been all the while twining themselves silently roimd the 
disciple who had oh own him in many respects such a filial coiir 
sideration and confidence. That young man might have becOttm 
to him the son of his old age, the one human being from whom, 
as weakness of mind and body break Jiim down, even his iti** 
domitable spirit might have accepted the sweetness of human 
pity, the comfort of human help. 

And it is his own hand which has done most to break the 
nascent slowly-forming tie. He has bereft himself. 

With what incredible recklessness had he been acting all these 
months ! - . , 

It was the levity of his own proceeding which stared him in 
the face. His rough hand had closed cm the delicate wings ot a 
soul as a boy crushes the butterfly he pursues. As Elsmere had 
stood looking back at him from the library door, the suffering 
which spoke in every line of that changed face had stirred a 
sudden troubled remorse in lloger Wendover. It was mere 
justice that one result of that suffering should be to leavedlim* 
self forlorn. ^ 

He had been thinking and writing of religion, of the history 
of ideas, all his life. Hi^ he ever yet grasped the meaning of 
religion to tJie religious man ? God and faith — what have these 
venerable ideas ever mattered to him personally, except as th|^ 
subjects of the most ingenious analysis, the most* dencate his- 
torical inductions ? Not only sceptical to the core, but consti- 
tutionally indifferent, the squire had always found ehon|^ tO 
make life amply worth living in the mere dissection of 
men's beliefs. 



♦ 1 
crisis sss 

1 Tlie unexpected shock of feeling, Iningled with 
Srrible sense, periodically alive in liim, of physical doom, 
geems to have^ strii^d frpm the thorny soul its outer defences 
Ol mental habit.^ He sees once more the hideous spectacle of his 
lalfiers deatl^ his own black half-remeihbered moments of warn- 
ing^ ^6 teasing horror of his sister’s increamng weakness of 
bmn. Life has been bn the whole a burden jthough there has 
beon a certain ioy no doubt in the fierce intellectual struggle of 
ik ^And to-night it seems so nearly over ! A- cold prescience of 
death creeps over the squire as he tits in the lamplit silence. 
mm. seems to be actually penetrating the eternal vastness 
wl^ch lies about our life. He feels himself old, feeble, alone. 
The awe, Jthe terror which are at the root of all religions have 
faRen eren upon him at last. 

The fire bums lower, the night wears on ; outside, an airless, 
mis^ moonlight lies over park and field. Hark ! was that a 
sound upstairs, in one of those silent empty rooms ? 

Thea quire half rises, one hand on his chair, his blanched face 
strain^ listening. Again ! Is it a footstep or simply a delu- 
sion of the ear? IJe rises, pushes aside the curtains into the 
inner library, where the lamps liave almost burnt away, creeps 
up the wooden stair, and into the deserted upper story. 

Why was that door into the end room — his father’s room — 
open ? ^ He had seen it closed that afternoon. No one had been 
tnere since. He stepped nearer. Was that simply a gleam of 
moonlight on the polished floor — confused lines of shadow 
thjpwn by the vine outside ? And was that sound nothing but 
the stirring of the rising Wind of da^vn against the open case- 
ment window ? Or 

''^MyGod/^ 

The i^uire fled downstairs. He gained liis chair again. He 
Bat upright an instant, impressing on himself, with sardonic 
vindictive force, some of those truisms as to the action of mind 
on bodVi of brain-process on sensation, which it had been part 
of hU lifers work to illustrate. The pliilosopher had time to 
realise a shuddering fellowship of weakness with his kind, to 
see Mmimlf m a helpless instance of an inexorable law, before 
he fell badt in his chair ; a swoon, born of pitiful human terror 
^terror of things unseen— creeping over heart and brain. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

It a Novembp afternoon. London lay wrapped in rainy 
fo|t The atmosphere was such as only a Londoner can breathe 
with eqiianimity, and the gloom was indescribable. 

Meanwhile, in defiance of the Inferno outside, festal prepara- 
tions were bein^ made in a little house on Campden HilL 
Lam}B were lit; in the drawing-room chairs were push^ back; 
the piano was open, and a violin stand towered beside it ; chry- 
sanmemums were everywhere ; ^n invalid lady in a ‘best cap' 
occupied the sofa; and two girls were flitting about, clearly 
making the last arrangements necessary for a ‘musical after- 
noon.* 

The invalid was Mrs. Leyburn, the girls, of course, Rose and 
Agn^ at last was safely settled in her longed-for London, 
and an artistic company, pf the sort her soul loved, was coming 
to tea with her. 

. Of Rose's summer at Burwood very little need be said. She 
was conscious that she had not borne it very well. She had 
been oflf-hand with Mrs. Thornburgh, and had enjoyed one or 
two open skirmishes with Mrs. Seaton. Her whole temper had 
been irritating and irritable — she was perfectly aware of it. 
Towards her sick mother, indeed, she had controlled herself ; 
nor, for such a restless caeature, had she made a bad nurse. 
But Agn^ had endured much, and found it all the harder be- 
cause she was so totally in the dark as to the whys and where- 
fores of her sister’s moods. 

Bose herself would have slornfully denied that any whys and 
wherefores — beyond her rooted dislike of Whindale — existed. 
Since her return froua Berlin, and especially since that moment 
when, as she was certain, Mr. Langham had avoided her and 
Catherine at the National Gallery, she I\:ld been calmly certain 
of Iw Own heart- wholeness. Berlin had developed her pre- 
cise^ as she had desired that it might. The necessities of the 
Bdhanjan student’s life had trained her to a new independence 
, tod ilirewdn^ and in her own opinion she was now a woman 
of the world judging all things by pure reason. 

of oour^ she understood him peifectly. In the first 
to the tone of their first meeting site had been a mere 
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lit^d-and-butter miss, the easiest o£ preys for any one 
might wish to get a few hours^ amusement and distractioii 
of her temper and caprices. In the ndxt place, even ^ 

he had been ever inclin^ to fall in love with her, wkidb Irisf 
new sardonic fairness of mind obliged her to regaxd es i ; 

doubtful, he was la man to whom marriage was 
How could any one expect such a superfine dreamer to twii 
bread-winner for a iife and household * Imagine Mr. Langliatii 
interviewed by a rate-collector or troubled al^ut coals I As to 
her — simply — she had misunderstood the laws of the gama It 
was a little bitter to tave to confess it ; a little bitter that he 
should have seen it, and have felt reluctantly compelled to le- 
call the facts to her. But, after all, most girls have some 
follies to blush over. ^ ^ “ 

So far the little cynic would get, becoming rather ]ii<^ 
scarlet, however, over the process of reflection than wtm wite 
compatible with the ostentatious worldly wisdom of itw Hieti 
a sudden inward restlessness would break through, and she 
would spend a passionate hour pacing up and down, and httHh 
gering for the moment when she might avenge upon herself and 
him the week of silly friendship he had found it necessary as 
her elder and monitor to cut short 1 • 

In September came the news of Bobert’s resignatioii of Ids 
living. Mother and daughters sat looking at each other over 
the letter, stupefied. That this calamity, of all others, should 
have fallen on Catherine, of all women ! Rose said vwy 
and presently jumped up with shinp^g excited eyes,^ and ran 
out for a walk with Bob, leaving Agnes to console their tearful 
and agitated mother. When she came in she went singing . 
about the house as usual Agnes, who was moved by the news 
out of all her ordinary sangfroid^ was outraged by wnat seemed 
to her Rose’s callousness. She wrote a letter to Catherine, 
which Catherine put among her treasures, so strangely unhfas 
it was to the quiet indifierent Agnes of every day. hUMBe spent 
a morning over an attempt at a letter, which when it reached 
its destination only wounded Catherine by its constraint and 
convention. ' 

And yet that same night when the child was alona siid(lM3% 
some phra^ of Catherine’s letter i^jcurred to her. She as 
oidy imaginative people see, with every detail visualisodi ner 
sister’s suffering, her sister’s struggle that was to be. She 
jumped into l^d, and, stifling all sounds imder the dbthes, 
cried herself to sleep,) which did not prevent her ne!ct meiliilii^ 
from harbouring somewhere at the bottom of her, a winced am 
furtive satisfaction that Catherine might now learn there were 
more opinions in the world than one. ^ • 

As for the rest of the valley, Mrs. Leybum 
from bewailing to a^ plaintive indignation with Bobw% 
was a relief to her d^ghters. It seemed to her a rnWUcn 
on ^Richard’ that£Robert should have behaved BUh Chttedh 
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been good enough for * Bichard/ * The young men 
my dears, their fathers were all fools 1 * 

man, •was sincerely distressed, but sincerelv 
alsO) that in time Blsmere ^would find his way back 
jsllo foM* In Mrs. Thornburgh’s aismay^ there was a secret 
Perhaps she had better not have meddled, 
it was never well to meddle. One^event bears many 
readings^ and the tragedy of Catherine Elsriere’s life took shape 
in iihe uneasy consciousness of the vicar’s ^spouse as a more or 
less sharp admonition against wilfuttiess in match-making. 

Of course Bose had her way as to ^wintering in London, 
came up in the middle of October while the Elsmeres 
were still abroad, and settled into a small house in Lerwick 
Gardens, Campden Hill, which Catherine had secured for them 
m her way through town to the Continent. 

^ soon as Mrs. Leyburn had been made comfortable, Bose 
set to work to look up her friends. She owed her acquaintance 
in Iiondon hitherto mainly to Mr. and Mrs. Pierson, the young 
barrister and his aesthetic wife whom she had originally met 
ttnd made friends*with in a railway-carriage. Mr. rierson was 
bustling and shrewd ; not madeiof tlio finest clay, yet not at all 
a bad fellow. His wife, the daughter of a famous Mrs. Leo 
Hunter of a bygone generation, was small, untidy, and in all 
matters of religious or political opinion ‘ emancipated ’ to an 
extreme. She had also a strong vein of inherited social ambi- 
tion, and ^6 and her husband welcomed Bose with greater 
effusion than ever, in pronortion as she was more beautiful and 
more indisputably gittea than ever. They placed themselves 
and them house at the girl’s service, partly out of genuine 
admiration and good-nature, partly also because they divined 
in her a profitable social appendage. 

For the Piersons, socially, were still climbing, and had by 
no means attained. Their world, so far, consisted too much of 
the od^ and ends of most other worlds. They were not satis- 
fy with it, and the friendship of the girl -violinist, whose 
vivacnous beauty and artistic gift made a stir wherever she 
went, Was a very welcome addition to their resources. They 
Uted her in their own house ; they took her to the houses of 
other |)eopl6 ; society smilecj on Miss Leybum’s protectors more 
t^an it had ever smiled on Mr. and Mrs. Pierson taken alone ; 
and meanwhile Bos% flushed, excited, and totally unsuspicious, 
thoui^t the world a fairy tale, ana lived from morning till 
in a perpetual din of music, compliments, and bravos, 
whioh ee^ed to her life indeed — life at last 1 

Wilfeth© beginning of November the Elsmeres returned, and 
0^ut the san^ time Bose began to project tea-parties oi lier 
W which Mrs. Leyburn gave a flurried assent. When the 
were written, Bose sat starii\g at them a little^ pen 

Wonder wliat Catherine will say to sdme of these people P 
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tdiiMtau^kedinadubiouB voimto Agaec. 

I tbdsrdt ; but, after all, those two superior ^ 
have to get usw to my friends some tiae^ and th^ i^ t-7f -3r-7^ 

•^u cannot esspect p&or Cathie to ooDoie,’ said 
sudden energy. ■ '■ 

Rosens eyebrowawent up. Agnes resented her 
pression, and with a word or two of quite unusual 
got up and went. \ ^iiU > 

Rose, left alone, sprang Mp suddenly, and clasped 
jfingers above her head/*with a long breath, 

‘Where my heart used to be there is now ju8t-;-a Waofct*?* 
cold — cinder,^ she remarked with sarcastic emnhasia ‘I, am 
sure 1 used to be a nice girl once, but it is so long ago loiuSh 
remember it ! * * , 

She stayed so a minute or more ; then two tears suddenly 
broke and fell. She dashed them angrily away, and sat dou^ 
again to her note- writing. . 4 

Amongst the cards she had still to fill up was one of wMm 
the envempe was addressed to the Hon. Hugh Flaxman, 00^^ 

left town, had been in Martin Str^t at the end of Oc^i^ 
The Leyburns had lunched there, and had been introduced by 
her to her nephew, and Lady Helen’s brother, Mr. FlaanUatk 
The girls had found him agreeable ; he had called the we% 
afterwards when they were not at home ; and Rose now Uoiw* 
lessly sent him a card, with the inwai u reflection &at he Wl* 
much too great a man to come, and was probably enjoying him* 
self at country houses, as every aristocrat should, in Hovemben. 

The following day the two girls made their way pnmt to* 
Bedford Square, where the Elsmeres had taken a house in xmdur 
to be near the British Museum. They pushed their way upshiilU 
through a medley of packing-cases, and a sickening mUfiU d 
paint. There was a sound of an oi>ening door, and a geutteuiim 
stepped out of the back room, which was to be Elsmereb 
on to the landing. » 

It was Edward Langham. He and Rose stood and stared at 
each other a moment. Then Rose in the coolest, Hjghtost uOim 
introduced him to Agnes. Agnes^ with one curious 
took in her sister’s deflant smiling ease and strangi^ 
embarrassment ; then she went on to find Patherine. 
left behind exchanged a lew banal questions and 
Iiangham had only allowed himself one look at the dauttlk 
face and eyes framed iirf ur cap and boa. Afterwards be dlSpCd 
making a study of the ground, and answering her 
his usual stumbling fashion. What was it had mne cmt of / her 
voice— simply the soft callow sounds of first youth f AndwANil 
a personage she had grown in these twelve month8^1weir«W^ 
midably. consdously Brilliant in look and dress and 

Yes, no was** stSli |j«i‘ town—settled there, iodeedi idm p 0 |pi| 


.JMi4-ili»w»M th«» any «iw«ldi 4 a 9 r on wUnh Kyn. 
]^..i»»«i«Md-,¥i«itow f Ho osked the qofiitkni, of ooorse, with 

fujonhoira^iUwfmdwrean^ , . , . 

*Oin te fr y i y«» i Will you come next We^esdajr, lor instance^ 
itia yiiiiA a nmaioal menagerie? Tile aniimjk go through 
their perfonnancas from four till seven* ^ Ann I can answer for 
it that tome of the specimens will be entirely new to yon.’ 

prospect offered could hardly have been more repellent 
to but he got out an acceptance soJaehow. She nodded 
to and passed on^ ana ho went downstairs, his head 
in a WhirL Where h^ the crude pretjy child of yester-year 
dppaitod to-^ impulsive, conceited, re^iJy offended, easily 
touch^dy sensitive as to what all the world might think of her 
Mod hot performances ? The girl he had just left had counted 
ail her resources, tried the edge of all her weapons, and knew 
her 4i#n place tcio well to ask for anybody else’s appraisement. 
What beauty — good heavens ! — what aplovih ! The rich husband 
Ekmere talxed of would hardly take much waiting for. 

^ Sk> cogitating, Langham took his way westward to his 
Beaumont Street ^ooms. They were on the second floor, smalL 
dingy, choked with books. Ordinarily he shut the door behind 
him with a sigh of content. This evening they seemed to him 
intolerably confined and stufiy. He thought of going out to his 
club and a concert, but did nothing, after a^l, but sit brooding 
over the fir© till midnight, alternately huggmg and hating hS 
adituda 

* And so we return tor the Wednesday following this unex- 
pected meeting. 

l^e drawing-room at No. 27 was beginning to fill. Bose 
stood at the door receiving the guests as they flowed in, while 
Agnes in the background dispensed tea. She was discussing 
with hwself the pr^ability of Langham’s appearanca ‘ Whom 
diall I introduce him to first ? ’ she pondered, while she shook 
handa ‘The poet? I see mamma is now struggling with him. 
The ’cellist with ,the hair^-or tlie lady in Greek dress — or the 
esCterto Buddhist ? What a fascinating selection ! I had really 
no notion we should be quite so curious ! ’ 

^Ifiees Bose, they vait ^or you,’ said a charming golden- 
beard^ young German, vidla in hand, bowing before her. He 
and Ms kind were n^ost of them in love with her already, and 
all l|ie more so because she knew so well how to keep them at a 
dismice;. 

. Bha went off, beckoning to Agnes to ^ke her place, and the 
quartette began. The young German aforesaid played the viola, 
wiiile the ’cello was divinely played by a Hungarian, of whose 
wnMman it^ideed only be said that in wild profusion of much- 
toitoiMd hair, in Hets^aism of feature, and swarthy smootWess 
at'aitodk, he belenged to that type which* Nature would seem to 
fdrm used to excess in the production of the CQutine&tol 
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Rose herseM was vioUmkt, and tli©: insliMbiii^ 
dashed into the opening allegro with a precision anid an 
that took the room by storm. €• ^ ^ 

In the middle of it, Lancham pushed his way into the , 

round the drawing-room uoor. Through the heads abo||t h!|%' 
he could see her standing a little in advance of the her 

head turned to one side, really in the natural attitude di 
playing, but, as it seemed to him, in a kind of ravislujaent dt 
Mstening — cheeks flushed^ eyes shining^ and the right arpa and 
high-curved wrist managing'the bow with a grace Doriji d 
led^ and fine training.^ 

‘very much improved, ehT said an English professicmaltojt 
German neighbour, lifting his eyebrows interrogatively; . ^ 

The other nodded with the business-like air of one who kud^ 
‘Joachim, they say, war dariiber entzuckt^ and did his b^t via. 

her, and now D has got her ’ — naming a famous vioHnist-^ 

'she vill make fast brogress. He vill schtamp upon hw 
treecks!’ 


‘ But will she ever be more than a very clever amateur J Too 
pretty, eh T And the questioner nudged his comxianioii, , 
drcmping his voice, ^ 

Langham would have given worlds to get on into the room, 
over the prostrate body of the speaker by preference, but the 
laws of mass and weight had him at their mercy, and he waig 
rooted to the spot. 

The other slirugged his shoulders. ‘ Veil, vid a bretty wo^oan 
— ilberhaupt — it dosn^t mean business 1 It’s zoziety — the duk^f} 
and the duchesses — that ruins all the yong talents.' 

This whispered conversation went on during the andante. 
With the scherzo the two liirsute faces broke into broad amileB. ' 


The artist behind each woke up, and Langham heard no 
except guttural sounds of delict and quick notes of technical 
criticism. 


How that Scherzo danced and coquetted, and how the Rrestd 
flew as though all the winds were Ij^ehind it, cliasing ite mi|d 
eddies of notes through listening space ! At. the end, aanid a 
wild storm of applause, she laid down her violin, and, proudly 
smiling, her breast still heaving with excitement and exortaon, 
receivSi the praises of those crowding round her. The 
round the door was precipitated forward, and Langham with it. 
She saw him in a moment. Her white bpw contrctcted, and 
she gave him a quick but hardly smiling glance of rccognitioii 
through the crowd. He thought there was no chance of 
at her, and moved asideS^mid the general hubbub to lo& nt a 
picture. 

‘Mr. Langham, how do you doV, ^ ^ ^ # 

He turned sharply and found her beside him. *'She 
to him with malice in her heart— malice bom of smiH 
Smouldering pain ; but as she caught his look, the look of the 
nervous liioHrsightecji scholar and recluse, as her ipliniee 
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delicate refinement of the face, a sudden softness 
in her own. The game was so defenceless 1 

^“Itoa will find nobodj^ here you know/ she said abruptly, a 
binder her breath. ‘ I am morally certain you never saw 
a'li^le person in the room before ! ®Shall introduce you 1 ^ 

^ ^XwHghted, of course. But don’t disturb yourself about me, 
Miks Leybum. I come out of my hole so seldom, everytliing 
me — but especially looking and listening.’ 

^ Which means,’ she said, with frank audacity, ‘that you dis- 
Hke liiew people ! ’ • 

His eye kindled at once. ‘ Say rathej that it means ^ prefer- 
for the people that are not new ! There is such a thing 
as concentrating one’s attention. I came to hear you play, Miss 
liybom ! ’ 

She glanced at him from under her long lashes, one hand 
playing with the rings on the other. He thought, suddenly, 
with a sting of regre^ of the confiding child who had flushed 
tuider his praise that Sunday evening at Murewell. 

* Superb ! ’ he said, but half-mechanically. ‘ I had no notion 
a winter’s work would have done so much for you. Was Berlin 
as stimulating as you expected ? When I heard you had gone, 
I said to myself— “Well, at least, now, there is one completely 
happy person in Europe ! 

^Dia you? How easily we all dogmatise about each other?’ 
she said scornfully. Her manner was by no means simpla He 
did pot feel himself at all at ease with her. His very embarrass- 
ment) however, drove him into rashness, as often happens. 

thought I had enough to go upon ! ’ he said m another 


She turned away from him with a perceptible drawing up of 
the whole figure. 

•Will you come and be introduced?’ she asked him coldly. 
He bowed as coldly and^ollowed her. Wholesome resentment 
of her manner was denied him. He had asked for her friend- 
ship, and had then gone away and forgotten her. Clearly what 
she meant him to see now was that they were strangers again. 
W^ she was amply in^ her right. He suspected that his 
aUttsion to their first talk over the fire had not been unwelcome 
to her, as an opportunity. 

And he had actually debated w^hether he should come, lest in 
spite of himself she might beguile hiir> once more into those old 
mpsea of wrill and common sense ! Coxcomb I 

He made a few spasmodic efforts at conversation with the 
hwiy; to Wrhop she had introduced him, then awkwardly dis- 
engaged himself and went to stand in a comer and study his 


- HikMie to him, he found* was the poe€ of the party, got up in 
llii 1^ eorreot professional costumh-^long hair, velvet coat| 
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c^r^laaa and alL His extravagance, liowever^ was <A i 

conventional type. Only his vanity had a touch of tiba 
langham, who possessed a sort of gift .fc^ cat^ltei 

conversation, he^d him saying to an open-eyed Wffinm happll; 
him,—* . ^ - V ’ 

‘ Oh, my litera^ mggage is small as yet. I have 
p^haps, three things that will live.* ^ 

‘Oh Mr. Wood ^id the maiden, mildly protesting againirtii 
so nuicii modesty. « ‘ ' ^ 

He smiled, thrusting his «hand into the breast of tiie vd^i!fll|t 
coat. ‘ But then,* he sajd. in a tone of the purest 
my age I don’t think Shelley had done more r , 

Langham, who, like all shy men, was liable to ocoasioiupl > 
explosions, was seized with a convulsive fit of coughing^ 
had to retire from the neighbourhood of the bard, who loolcbd 
round him, disturbed and slightly frowning. I't 

At . last he discovered a point of view in the back ^roonl 
whence he could watch the humours of the crowd without 
coming too closely in contact with them. What a miscellaneoiia 
collection it was ! He began to be irritably jealous for BoS0*a 
place in the world. She ought to be more adequately suiv 
rounded than this. What was Mrs. Ley bum — what were the 
Elsmeres about 1 He rebelled against the thought of her Uvmg 
perpetuallv among her inferiors, the centre of a vulgar publi<ut|¥ ' 
queen of the second-rate, V 

It provoked him that she should be amusing herself so welL 
Her laughter, every now and then, came ringing into the bak^ 
room. And presently there was a general hubbub. Langhail|« 
craned his neck forward, and saw a struggle going on ever a 
roll of music, between Rose and the long-haired, long-nosed 
violoncellist. Evidently she did not want to play fioxne 
particular piece, and wished to put it out of sight. WhereupctK 
the Hungarian, who had been clamouring for it, rushed to ite 
rescuq, and there was a mock fight orver it. At last, amid tiie . 
applause of the room, Hose was beaten, and her conquer^rt 
flourishing the music on high, executi^d a kind of pm mtl mi 
triumph. , . 

* Victoria I ^ he cried. ‘Now denn for de conditions of peawi 
Mees Rose, vill you kindly tune up You are as mooh beaWbiai^ 
as the French at Sedan.’ ; . i 

‘Not a stone of my fortresses, not an inch of my tendtoryMf 
said Rose, with fine emphasis, crossing her white wrists hmimi 
her.. ^ ... 

The Hungarian looked?* at her, the wild poetic strain in 
which was the strain of race asserting itself, ;/ 

‘But if de victor bows ’ he said, dropping on one kneebeSblMr 
bi©r. ‘ If force lay dowp his spoils at de feet of beauty . V 
The circle round them applauded hotly, the. 
tbeatricalitF finding immediate response. 

I^oraelessly popspio^ qf tfep piap*i| of^evdwe iHli jilt 
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Bui Bose herself had evidentl^^ nothing but 
fipi^ior the scene. Proudly smiling, she held out her hand for 
l^ipi^tkipert^y luid as soon she had it safe, she whisked it into 
«^pe(n drawer of a cabinet standing near, and drawing out 
^ Jce^i hdd it up a moment in hesr taper fingers, and then, 
dilqOBO#t^^ in a little velvet bag hanging at her girdle, she 
the snap upon it with a little vindictive wave of triumj^ 
povem was graceful, rapid, effective. 

" Half a dozen German throats broke mto guttural protest. 
Anasd; the storm of laughter and remonstrance, the door 
smdd^y opened. The fluttered parlou j-maid mumbled a long 
and, with a port of soldierly uprightness, there advanced 
fasitl;^ her a large fair-haired woman, followed by a gentleman, 
aiid in the distance by another figure. 

drew back a moment astounded, one hand on the piano, 
her dress sweeping round her. An awkward silence fell on the 
chattering circle of musicians. 

/{Jood neavensl' said Langliam to himself, ‘Lady Charlotte 
Wynnstayl* 

^ How do you, do. Miss Leyburn?* said one of the most 
piercing of voices. ‘Are you surprised to see me? You didn’t 
ask me — ^perhaps you don t want me. But I have come, you see, 
partly because my nephew was coming,^ and she pointed to the 
gentl<^an behind her, * partly because I meant to punish you 
for not having come to see me last Thursday. Why didn’t you ? ’ 

‘Because we thought you were still away,’ said Bose, who 
by this time recovered her self-possession. ‘But if you 
meant to punish me, Lady Charlotte, you have done it badly. 
I am delighted to see you. May I introduce my sister ? Agnes, 
willjyou find Lady Charlotte Wynnstay a chair by momma?’ 

‘Oil, you wish, I see, to dispose of me at once,’ said the other 
imperturbably. ‘ What is happening ? Is it music ? ' 

f Aunt Charlotte, that is most disingenuous on your part. 1 
gave you ample warning.’ 

turned a smiling face towards the speaker. It was Mr. 
Ilaxxnaii, Lady , Charlottes companion. 

^ You need not have drawn the picture too black, Mr. Flax- 
man* There is an escape. If Lady Charlotte will only let my 
sistei^ her into the next room, she will find herself well out 
of the clutches of the miisic. Oh, Robert ! Here you are at 
last! Lady Charlotte, you remember my brother-in-law? 
Bobk^ will you get Lady Charlotte some tea ? ’ 

am not going to be banished,’ sai^d Mr. Flaxman, looking 
dowh upon her, his well-bred, slightly worn face aglow with 
animation and pleasure. 

<»i ^lSiea you will l>e deafened,’ said Rose, laughing, as she 
UfiOal^ frmn Tiim a moment, to arrange for a song from a tall 
llpmsidayd maiden, built after the fashion of Mr. Gilbert’s 
uoolamlt^ heroines, with a voice which bore out the ample 
her frame. * 
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*Your sister is a terribly self-mssessed younp poi^so% li|i 
Elsmei'e,* said Lady Charlotte, as Eobert piloted her acme l|# 
room. 

* Does that imrfy praise or blame on your part| 
Charlotte?’ asked jKobert; smiling. 

^Neither at present. I don’t know Miss Leybitm arefl 
enough. I merely state a fact. No tea, Mr. Elsmera 1 
had fiiree teas already, and I am not like the Amerioan 
who could always worry down another cup.’ 

She was introduced to'»Mrs. Leyburn; but the 
invalid was immediat^y seized with terror of herwdiOe 
appearance, and was infinitely grateful to Robert for 
her as promptly as possible to a chair on the border of the 
rooms where she could talk or listen as she pleased. For Ifc lew 
moments she listened to Fraulein Adelmann^s veiled unmanege* 
able contralto ; then she turned magisterially to Robert stand'* 
ing behind her. 

‘ The art of singing has gone out ’ she declared. * since the 
Germans have been allowed to medale in it. By the wa3r, Mr, 
Elsmere, how do you manage to be here ? Aj*® you tal^g a 
holiday ^ , 

Robert looked at her with a start. ' 

‘I have left Murewell, Lady Charlotte.’ 

* Left Murewell ! ’ she said in astonishment, turning round to 

look at him, her eyeglass in her eye. ‘ Why has Helen told 3po 
nothing about it ? Have you got another living ?’ " 

* No.* My wife and I are settling in London. We only top 
Lady Helen of our intentions a few weeks 

To which it may be added that Lady Helen, touched and 
dismayed by Elsmere’s letter to her, had not been very eafi^r tO' 
hand over the woes of her friends to her aunt’s cooi and 
irresponsible comments. 

Imv Charlotte deliberately looked at him a minute longer 
through her glass. Then she let it fall. 

‘You don’t mean to tell me any more, I can see, Mr. EUlnere. 
But you will allow me to be astonished ? ’ < 

‘Certainly,’ he said, smiling sadly, and immediately altdt* 
wards relapsing into silence. 

‘Have you heard of the squire lately?’ he asked her alter a 
pause. 

‘ Not from him. We are excellent friend;? when we meet^ fent 
he doesn’t consider me worth writing to. His sister — ^little idiot 
— ^writes to me every now and then. But she has not vqooh- 
safed me a letter since tne summer. I should say from the U^t 
accounts that he was breaking.’ ^ 

‘He had a mysterious attack of illness just before 1 1^* siiM 
Robert gravely, ‘It made one anxious.’ 

‘ Oh, it is the old story. All the Wendovers have died of 
hearts or queer broins^generally of both together. 1 imaanne 
you had some experience of the squire’s queernesa et one 
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I can’t mf ybu and he seemed to be on particu- 
t ^obd teraas on the only occasion I ever had the pleasure of 
you at MurewelL’ 

,^6 looked up at him, smiling grimly. She had a curiously 
ieo^t fiaemory for the unpleasant sc^es of life. 

Oh| you remember that unlucky evening ! ’ said Eobert, red- 
a little. ‘We soon got over that. We became great 


A^in, however, Lady Charlotte wasfstruck by the quiet 
mdandbioly of Ids tone. How str^gingely the look of youth — 
w^h had been so attractive in him the year before— had ebbed 
from the man’s face — from complexior? eyes, expression ! She 
lE^rad at him, full of a brusque tormenting curiosity as to the 
how and why. 

‘I hope there is some one among you strong enough to manage 
Miss llos^’ she said presently, witii an abrupt change of subject. 
‘Tlmt little sister-indaw of yours is going to be the rage.* 

‘ Heaven forbid ! ’ cried llobert fervently. 

‘Heaven will do nothing of the kind. She is twice as pretty 
as she was last year * I am told she plays twice as weU. She 
hawi always the soH of manner that provoked people one moment 
and charmed them the next. * And, to judge by my few words 
with her just now, I should say she had developed it finely. 
WeU, now, Mr. Elsmere, who is going to take care of her ? * 

‘1 8upiK)se we shall all have a try at it, Lady Charlotte.’ 

‘Her mother doesn’t look to mo a person of nerve enough,’ 
said Lady Charlotte cooUy. ‘ She is a girl certain — absolutely 
dertain— to have adventaires, and you may as well be prepared 
for them.’ 

‘I can only trust she will disappoint your expectations, Lady 
Charlotte,’ said Robert, with a slightly sarcastic emphasis. 


‘Elsmere, who is that man talking to Miss Leyburn 1 ’ asked 
Langham as the two friends stood side by side, a little later, 
watching the spectacle. 

‘A certain Mr. Flaxnw^n, brother to a pretty little neighbour 
of ours in Surf^y — Lady Helen Yarley — and nephew to Lady 
Charlotte. I have not seen liim here before ; but I think the 
girls like him.’ 

‘Is be the Flaxman who got the mathematical prize at Berlin 
kst y^ear?’ 

*¥es, I believe feo. A striking person altogether. He is 
enormously rich, Lady Helen tells me, in spite of an elder 
brother. AU the money in his mother^^ family has come to him, 
and he is the heir to Lord Daniel’s great Derbyshire property. 
JwelTe years ago I used to hear him talked about incessantly 
tibe Cambridge men one met. “ Citizen Flaxman ” they 
oaljeohim, for his opinions’ sake. Ho would ask his scout to 
dimte* insist on dining with his own servants, and shaking 
Wiods with his friends’ butlers. The scouts and thq butlers put 
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«iid to ihai, and altogether, 1 imagine, the worlddbii 
hm. He has a story, poor fellow, too— a young wife, v 
with her first baby t^n years ago. 'jhe world 
never to have got over it, which makes ‘him all the 
eating. A distmgi^shed ff.ce, don’t you think ? — the geodsi 
of English aristocrat.* ' * 

Langham assented. But his attention was fixed oitthej 
in whidi Rose’s briglj^t hair was conspicuous; and when S 
left him and went tonmuse Mrs. Ley ourn, he still stood : 
to the same spot watching. < Rose was leaning against the |iap@tetl 
one hand behind her, her whole attitude full of a 3rou^imi^ 
self-confident grace. Mr. Flaxman was standing beside 
they were deep in talk — serious talk apparently, to judge by Wri , 
guiet manner and the charmed attentive interest of hi* mmu 
Occasionally, however, there was a sally on her part, and an 
answering flash of laughter on his ; but the stream of oonyei?^ 
tion clos^ immediately over the interruption, and flowed on ne 
evenly as before. 

Unconsciously Langham retreated farther and farther inho 
the comparative darkness of the inner room. He felt hinnifiil 
singularly insignificant and out of place, and he made no 
efibrts to talk. Rose played a violin solo, and played it vdth 
astonishing delicacy and hre. When it was over Langham aa?V 
her turn from the applauding circle crowding in upon her .jaii4 
throw a smiling interrogative look over her shoulder at Mr* 
Flaxman. Mr. Flaxman bent over her, and as he spoke 
ham caught her flush, and the excited sparkle of her eyes. Was 
this the ‘some one in the stream ’ ? No doubt !— no doubt t 
When the party broke up Langham found himself borne to- 
wards the outer room, and before he knew where he was go^g ^ 
he was standing beside her. ^ ^ ^ 

‘Are you here still?’ she said to him, startled, as he held out 
his hand. He replied by some comments on the music, a Rtt^ 
lumbering and infelicitous, as all his small-talk was. She hardly 
listened, but presently she looked up nervously, compelled «wst it 
were by the great melancholy eyes abi^v^e her. 

‘We are not always in this turmoil, Mr. Langham, BerhtgiS 
some other day you will come and make friends with ;iny 
mother?* . * 


CHAPTER XXXn 

Nattoally, it was during their two months of autumn travel 
that Elsmere and Catherine first realised in detail what Ekmero’e 
act was to mean to them, as husband and wifa in tiie futilie* 
Each left England with the most tender and neroio 
And no one who knows anything of life will need to be told thlit 
even for these two findy-natured people such iwsolvee WflW fl^ 
finitely easier to make than to carry out. 
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I will not peraocnt© yon !' Catherine 
i to her husband at the moment ci her first shock and 
And she did hes utmost, poor thing, to keep her worf ! 
Stfgh the innumorablo bitternesses which accompanied 
s’s withdrawal from MurewjBll— %he letters whibh followed 
• thfUBt the remonstrances of public and private friends, the para- 
found their way, do what they would, into the 
n^i'^n^pltpers — the pain of deserting, as it se^ed to her, certain 

S i heMess folk who had been taught to look to her and 
andf whose bewildered lamentations came to them 
young Annitstead — through all tjiis she held her peace ; 
sh$ 4id her best to soften Hebert’s grief; she never once re- 
ph>«idh^ him with her own. 

But ^ the same time the inevitable separation of their in- 
most hopes and beliefs had thrown her back on herself, had im- 
mensity stren^hened that puritan independent fibre in her 
which her youth had developed, and which her happy marriage 
had only temporarily masked, not weakened. Never had 
Catherine believed so strongly and intensely as now, when the 
husband, who had Ijcen the guide and inspirer of her religious 
life, had given'up the old faith and practices. By virtue of a 
kind of nervous instinctive dread, his relaxations bred increased 
rigidity in her. Often when she was alone— or at night— she 
was seized with a lonely, an awful sense of responsibility. Oh I 
let her* guard her faith, not only for her own sake, her child’s, 
her Lord’s* but for his — that it might be given to her patience 
at last to lead him back. 

And the only way in which it seemed to her possible to guard 
it was to -set up certain barriers of silence. She feared that 
fiery persuasive quality in Robert she had so often seen at work 
on otner people. With him conviction was life — it was the man 
himself* to an extraordinary degree. How was she to resist the 
presi^re of those new ardours with which his mind was filling 
— she who loved him ! — except by building, at any rate for the 
time, an enclosure of silence round her Christian beliefs? It 
was in some ways j^atheCTb repetition of the situation between 
Robert nnd the squire in the early days of their friendship, but 
in Oatborine^s mind there was no troubling presence of new 
knowledge conspiring from 'vvilhin with the forces without. At 
this moment of her life she* was more i)assionately convinced 
than ever that the oqjy knowledge truly worth having in this 
world was the knowledge of God’s mercies in Christ. 

So gradually with a gentle persistency she withdrew certain 
parts of herself from Robert’s ken ; she afoided certain subjects, 
or anything that might lead to them ; she ignored the religious 
’ andil^philosophioal b^ks he was constantly reading^ she prayed 
anS^tllbiight alob©-— always for him, of him— but still resolutely 
alouia^ It was impossible, hoAvever, that so great a change in 
^ could be eflfected without a perpetfual sense of breaking 
Snlkiy a perpetual series of dumb wounds and griefs on both 

2D 
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i^des; Tkere c»ine a moment when, as he sat alome oiie 
in a pine '^ood above the Lake ot (^neva, Elsi]yfl?e'<<iM^ 
a^oke to the conviction that in sp^te of all his 
ilhisionsj their relation to each other was altering, 
impoverishing : the terrdi' of that summer night at 
was being dismally j u stified. ^ ‘ ' 

His own mind during this time was in a state of lyercMilw 
discovery, ‘sailing the seas where there was never, 
vast shadowy seas ot speculative thought. All his life^^ refseiite 
to those nearest to him had been pain and grief to him. 
was one of those peoph3, as we know, who throw off readily j fe 
whom sympathy, expansion, are indispensable: who imffbr 
physically and mentally from anything cold ana rigid bein^ 
them. And now, at every turn, in their talk, their reading, ih 
many of the smallest details of their common existence, Elsmoire 
t)^an to feel the presence of this cold and rigid someti^g. 
He was ever conscious of self-defence on her side, of paidsd 
drawing back on his. And with every succeeding effort of hill 
at self-repression, it seemed to him as though fresh nails wete 
driven into the coffin of that old free habit of perfect coiffidcmce 
which had made the heaven .of their life since *they had been 
man and wife. 

He sat on for long, through the September evening, ponder* 
ing, wrestling. Was it simply inevitable, the natural res^t of 
his own act, and of her antecedents, to which he must submit 
himself, as to any mutilation or loss of power in the body The 
young lover and husband rebelled- the believer telteUtd — 
against the admission. Probably if his change had 1^ him 
anchorless and forsaken, as it leaves many men, he would tMlve 
been ready enough to submit, in terror lest his own forlotnneiis 
should bring about hers. But in spite of the intellectuad con* 
fusion, which inevitably attends any wholesale reconstroctioil 
of a man’s platform of action, he had never been more 
God, or the Divine aims of the world, than now ; never Ihore 
open than now, amid this exquisite Ateine world, to th^se p^iAiiOn* 
ate moments of religious trust wliich are mail’s eteriml de&nce 
to the iron silences about him. Originally, as we know", he had 
shrunk from the thought of change in her corresponding to his 
own ; now that his own foothold vjas stren^henine, Uskniging 
for a new union was overpowering that old dread. The pros- 
elytising instinct may be never quite merally defensible^ even 
as between husband and wife. Nevertheless, in all strong,,, con- 
vinced, and ardent soi^ls it exists, and must be reckoned witih. . 

At last one evening he was overcome by a sudden iubpiilfie 
which neutralised for the moment his nervous dread of hcr^g 
her. Some little incident of their day together was ranhtt^ 
and it was borne in upon him that aunost any violent 
on her part would Ij^ve been preferable, to this constant^jS^ 
evasion of hers, whic^ was gmdually, impeiteptfm^ 
heart from heart . " ' 
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, XkOf vwa in n bare atiic room at the very top of one of the 
pi^, hotels which during the last twenty years 

all the hi^ places of Switzerland. The August 
wjliybi |M»d been so hot in England had been rainy and br(men 
But it had b^en fDllowe4 by a warm and 
niellow September, and the favourite hotels below a certain 
were still full. When the Elsmeres arrived at Les 
this scantily furnished garret, (jut of which some 
servants had been hurried to make room for them, was all that 
ecwxM be found. They, however, liksd it for its space and its 
view* l*hey looked sideways from thfur windows on to the 
upper end of the lake, three thousand f eet^elow them. Opposite, 
aijross the blue water, rose a grandiose rampart of mountains, 
the which from morn till night the sun went tlirough a 

long transformation scene of beauty. The water was marked 
every now and then by passing boats and steamers — tiny specks 
wbi^ served to measure the vastness of all around them. To 


right and left, spurs of green mountains shut out alike the 
lower lake and tlie icy splendours of the ‘ Valais depths pro- 
found.’ What ma^e the charm of the narrow prospect was, 
first, the sense it produced in tlj^ spectator of hanging dizzily 
above the lake, with infinite air below him, and, then, the 
magicsl eflfects of dawn and evening, when wreaths of mist 
would blot out the valley and tlie lake, and leave the eye of the 
watcher face to face across the fathomless abyss with the 
majestic mountain mass, and its attendant retinue of clouds, as 
though they and he were alone in the universe. 

T[t was a peaceful Septt?mber night. From the open window 
beside him Robert could see a world of high moonlight, limited 
and invaded on all sides by sharp black masses of shade. A 
few rare lights glimmered on the spreading alp below, and every 
now and then a breath of music came to them wafted from a 


milibs^ band playing a mile or two away. They had been 
climbing most of the afternoon, and Catherine was lying down, 
her brown hair loose about her, the thin oval of her face and 
clear line of brow^ust visfble in the dim candlelight. 

Suddexdy he stretched out his hand for liis Greek Testament, 
which was always near him, though there had been no common 
readmg since that bitter c^y oi his confession to her. The 
mark stUl lay m the well-w mn volume at the point reached in 
their last reading at ^urewell. He opened upon it, and began 
the elj^vc^th chapter of St. John. 

Catherine trembled when she saw l^m take up the book. 
He began without preface, treating the passage before him in 
his ushal way, — that is to say, taking verse after verse in the 
Greek, tranwating and commenting. She never spoke all 
throim^ and at last he closed the httle Testament, and bent 
to^ams h^, his look full of feeling. 

, can’t you let me — will you* never let me tell you, 

how, now that story — how the old thmfes— ^eot me, from the 





tew point of view ? You always stop me when I tjjp I ^ 
you think of me as having thrown it all away. Wqu| 4 It 
comfort you sometime^ if you knew that although 
Gospels, this very raising of Lazarus, for instanoe, socte I 
no longer true in 4ihe hii^orical sense, still they are alw^%^ 
to me of an ideal, a poetical truth? Lazarus may npt 
died and come to life, may never have existed ; but 
now as always, love /for Jesus of Nazareth is resurrection.” 
“Hfe’’?’ 


He spoke with the mosf painful diffidence, the most wistl^ 
tenderness. p ^ ^ ! 

There was a pause. Then Catherine said, in a rigia oo®(- 
strained voice, — >; •> 

‘ If the Gospels are not true in fact, as history, as l?caE^, I 
cannot see how they are true at all, or of any value/ ^ ■ 

The next minute she rose, and, going to the little wohdte 
dressing-table, she began to brush out and plait for the nig)l|t 
her straight silky veil of hair. As she passed him Eobert saw 
her face pale and set. 

He sat quiet another moment or two,^nd then he went 
towards her and took her in hip arms. 

‘ Catherine,^ he said to her, his lip.s trembling, ‘ am I never to 
speak my mind to you any more ? Do you mean always to hold 
me at arm’s length — to refuse always to hear what I have to 
say in defence of the change which has cost us both so muc^ 
She hesitated, trying hard to restrain herself.^ But it Was of 
no use. She broke into tears — quiet but most bitter teara « 

‘ Eobert, I cannot ! * Oh ! you must see I cannot. It is not 
because I am hard, but because I am weak. How can I stand 
up against you? I dare not— I dare not. If you were noi 

yourself— not my husband * 

Her voice dropped. Eobert guessed that at the bottCM ol 
her resistance there was an intolerable fear of what love might 
do with her if she once gave it an opening. He felt hillisdtf 
cruel, brutal, and yet an urgent senje of all that was at Stalie 
drove him on. " 

^ ‘ I would jiot press or worry you, God knows ! * he said, alnMMlt 
piteously, kissing her forehead as she lay against him. ’But 
remember, Catherine, I cannot putp these things aside; 
thought I could— that I could fall back on my histoHcal 
and leave relipous matters alone as far us cidtioism was jCte* 
cemed. But! cannot. They fill my mind more and itera Y 
feel more and inore implied to search them out, <«ad to ptit WM 
conclusions about them into shape. And all the time 
going on, are you and I to remain strangers to one aaothw :isu 
all that concerns our truest life— are we, Catherine?' ^ ^ 

He spoke in a low voice of intense feeling. She turned heat, 
face and pressed her,,lips to his hand. Both had 
the wood-path after flight and return in 
both were filled with a despairing sense of the 
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great crisee, but through tbe detail of 

W 0OU^ not work lit other things T she whispered. 

Wan ailent, looking straight before him into the moonlit 
white spectral hazes of* the vaAley, his arms still 

wmad 

f *3^0 V be burst out at last ; ‘not till I have satisfied myself. 
I feel it burning within m^ like a command from God, to work 
oat jie problem, to make it clearer to myself — ^and to others,' 
added deliberately. ^ 

Her l^rt sank within her. The lastfwords called up before 
her a dismal future of controversy and publicity, in which at 
st^ she would be condemning her husband. 

^ Alld all this time, all these years, perhaps,' he went on— 
before, ip her perplexity, she could find words, — ‘ is my wife 
never gomg to let me speak freely to her 1 Am I to act, think, 
jud^, without her knowledge ? Is she to know less of me than 
a mend, less even thrfn the public for whom I write or speak 
It se^ed intolerable to him, all the more that every naoment 
they stood there together it was being impressed upon him that 
in fact this was what she meant, what she had contemplated 
from the beginning. 

‘I^bert, I cannot defend myself against you,' she cried, again 
clinging to him. ‘Oh, think for me ! You know what I f^l; 
that I dare not risk what is not mine 1 ' 

He kissed her again, and then moved away from her to the 
window. It began to be plain to him that his effort was merely 
futile, and had oetter not have been made. But his heart was 


.very sore. 

‘Do you ever ask yourself,' he said presently, looking 
steadily into the night — ‘ no, I don’t tliink you can, Catherine — 
what part the reasoning faculty, that faculty which marks us 
dUt from the animal, was meant to play in life Did Qod ^ve 
it to Us simply that you might trample upon it and ignore it, 
both in yourself and me 

She had ^op^d ifito a chair, and sat with clasped hands, 
her hfifr falling sftiout her white dressing-gown, and framing the 
noHy^'leaturea face blanched by the moonlight. She did not 
attempt a reply, but the melancholy of an invincible resolution, 
which was, 80 to speak, not her own doing, biit rather was like 
a necessity impost upon her from outside, breathec^ through 
lieriikiioa 

# He turned and looked at her. She lyiised her arms, and the 
gesture reminded him for a moment of the Donatello figure in 
Hurewell library— the same delicate austere beauty, the 
tmidemess, the same underlying reserve. He took her 
^usttsfreteh^ hands and held them against his breast. His 
:%ol%t*be8tmg heart told him that he wgs perfectly rights and 
teacoo]^ the barriers she was setting up would impoverish 
futore life together. But he* o<}ula not struggle with 
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t|te worixaa on whom he had already inflioted so seVdr^ 

^cal trial. Moreover, he felt strange^ as he stood 
danger of rousing in her those illimi&ble possibility irf 
religious temper, the dr^d of which had once befoi^ 
spectre-like in his Reart. '' ‘ ' y ,*f' 

So once more he gelded. She rewarded him with' 
charm, all the delightfulness, of which under the circtun^ctyi^^ 
she was mistress. They wandered up the Rhone vaDey, 
the St. Gk>thard, and spent a fortnight between vomo’ ltm 
Lugano. During these days her one thought was to 
and refresh him^ and he let her tend him, and lent himi^el| t6 
the various heroic futilities by which she would try — as pmft ^ 
her nursing mission — to make the future look less empty ‘ail^ 
their distress less real. Of course under all this delicate give 
and y:e both suffered; both felt that the promise oi theiv 
marriage had failed them, and that they had come dismmiy 
down to a second best. But after all they were young, and the 
autumn was beautiful — and though they hurt each other, th^ 
were alone together and constantly, passionately, interested i](i 
each other. Italy, too, softened all things— even Catherine% 
English tone and temper. As long as the delicious luxury 
the Italian autumn, with all its primitive pagan suggestiveness, 
was still round them ; as long as they were still among the 
cities of the Lombard plain — that battle-ground and hignlv^ 
of nations, which roused all Robert’s historical enthusiasm, ma 
set him reading, discussing, thinking, in his old impetuous 
way, about something else than minute problems of Cntistisni 
evidence, — the new-born friction between them was neoessarfly 
reduced to a minimum. 

But with their return home, with their plunge into liOUdb^ 
life,^the difficulties of the situation began to define them- 
selves more sharply. In after years, one of Catherine’s dreari^ 
memories was the memory of their first iijstalment in the Bu- 
ford Square house. Robert’s anxiety Jso make it pleasant ahd 
homelike was pitiful to watch. He had Aioffl? of the modfei 
passion for upholstery, and probably the vaguest notiour bf 
what was aesthetically correct. But during their fumik^g 
days he was never tired of wandering about in search of pretty 
things— a rug, a screen, an engraving— which might bright^ 
the roomi in which Catherine was to live. He would put every- 
thing in. its place with a restless eagerness, and then Cath^^e 
wouM be called in, aird would play her part bravely. She • 
would smile and ask questions, and admire, and then whm 
Robert had gone, she would move slowly to the windpw 
look out at the great mass of the British Museum 
beyond the little dingy strip of garden, with a sick pi 

her heart for the Murewell cornfield, the wood-path, the 

free air-bathed spaces of heath and common. . JP* 
huge London, with ite unfathomable poverty and lU beifcrtJeii 
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it oi^resse^ and bewildered her I Ite mere grime 
eiiilialor^ its murky poisoned atmosphere, were a perpetual 
' to ijie countrywoman brought up amid the dash of moun- 
iliTieamB and the scents of mountain pastures. Bhe drooped 
tUy £c)r a time^ as did the (ihild! « 
morally? With Catherine everything really depended 
moral state. She could have followed Bobeit to a 
iving with a joy and hope which v^uld have completely 
I all these repulsions of the senses now so active in her. 
Silt .i^thout this inner glow, m the presence of the profound 
6|Wtiial difference circumstance had developed between her 
imd the man she loved, eve^thing was a burden. Even her 
religion, though she clung to it with an ever>increasing tenacity, 
&lleda t.this period to bring her much comfort. Every night 
it deemed to her that the day had been one long and dreary 
struggle to make something out of nothing j and in the morning 
the night, too, seemed to have been alive with conflict — All Thy 
ttmuneB ana Thy storms have gone over me / 

Bobert guessed it all, and whatever remorseful love could do 
to soften such a strain and burden he tried to do. He encour- 
aged her to find work gmong tlje poor ; he tried in the tenderest 
ways to interest her in the gr^t spectacle of London life which 
was already, in spite of yearning and regret, beginning to fasci- 
nate and absorb himself. But their standarus were now so 
diflerent that she was constantly shrinking from what attracted 
him, or painfully judging what was to liim merely curious and 
^teresting. He was really more and more oppressed by her 
intdlectuu limitations, though never consciously would he have 
allowed himself to admit them, and she was more and more 
bewildered by what constantly seemed to her a breaking up of 
principle, a relaxation of moral fibre. 

^ ibka the work among the poor was difficult. Robert instinc- 
tively felt that for him to oner his services in charitable work 
to the narrow Evangelical, whose church Catherine had joined, 
would have been merelyto invite rebuff. So that even in the 
love and care ot^e^umSrtunate they were separated. For he 
had not yet found a sphere of work, and, if he had, Catherine’s 
invincible impulse in these matters was always to attach herself 
tb the authorities and powers that be. He could only acquiesce 
when rite suggested applying to Mr. Clarendon for some charit- 
able ncoupation f o» herself. 

^ MMm fiw letter to him, Catherine had an interview with the 
vicar at his home. She was puzzled Jby the start and sudden 
pause lor r^Uection with which he received her name, the tone 
of Compassion which crept into his talk with her, the pitying 
Jack abd gra^ of the hand with which he dismissea her. Then, 
bs di0 wwkedThome, it flashed upon her that she had seen a ocmy, 
so^ weeks old, of the J?worcf Ving on the good manfs tafik 
Iftia vfew copy which contained Ilobert’8*name among the list oi 
hifiii who during the last ten years had thrown up t£e AngHcao 
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deEoate face flushed miseraUy feoh|ii 
<s|iiL Htied for being Bobo’s wife! 01^ moiistiK^I^^ 
credible! t 

Meanwhile 'Bober^ man-lik^ in spite of all the ffielhypl: 
sorenesses of the ;^sition, 6ad .immeasurably the b^ 
the first place such incessant activity of mind as his 
both tonic and narcotic. It was constantly geners^i^ 
fresh purposes and .hopes, constantly deadening fegf^'«i^; 
pushing the old things out of sight. He was full of iiiaiiy' |lfW^ 
jeots. hterary and social, but' they were all in truth the 
one long experimental nrocess, the passionate attempt 
reason to justify to itself the God in whom the heart beEMsdri 
Abstract thought, as Mr. Grey saw, h|ul had compainttvaly Bf^^ 
to do with Elsmere’s relinquishment of the Church of Engiilillli^ 
But as soon as the Christian bases of faith were OTertiSdU^L^ 
that faith had naturally to find for itself other supports ana 
attachments. For faith itself— in God and a spirituaJ orders 
had been so wrought into the nature by years of reverent mad 
a<fering living that nothing could destroy it. With Elsmere, as 
with all men of religious temperament, belief in Christianil|>^« 
and fmth in God had not at the 9 utset been a matter of reason^' 
ing at all, but of sympathy, feeling, association, daily experi*^ i 
ence. Then the intellect had broken in, and destroyed or 
formed the belief in Christianity. But after the crash, 
^emerged as strong as ever, only craving and eager to xnakp 
fresh peace, a fre^ compact with the reason. ' *i; 

El^ere had heard Grev say long ago in one of the 
moments of real intimacy he had enjoyed with him at Chitldi^ ^ 

‘ My interest in philosophy springs solely from the chance it' 
offers me of knowmg something more of God I ' Driven " 

same thirst he^ too ^rew himself into the same quest, puthho^^ 
ids way laboriously through the philosophical borderlands^^! 
science, through the ethical speculation oi the day, throughjtilie^^ 
history of man’s moral and religious past. Ana while on thd^' 
one hand the intellect was able to contribute an ever stltn!||#; < 
support to the faith which was the manf bn thither tho 
in mm of a patient ignorance which abstains from all 
at knowmg what man cannot know, and substitute 
either knowledge or despair, was perpetually wideni^^ ■ 
take my stand on conscience and the*^ moral life ! * was Ss n^f 
shot of it all. * In them 1 find my God ! As fgr all these vaxsoot ' 
problems, ethical and scientific, which you press upon mei^niy ^ 
pessimist friend, I, too, am bewildered ; I, too, have no ’ 

.tion to offer. But 1 trust ^nd wait. In spite of tbem^l]iBypll& 
them--<I have abundantly enough for faith — bar hippOr^lof 
action!* , ■ , - 

We may quote a passage or two from some iktm'olwtil 
wntten at this tune to that young Arnutstead who bad 
bil |daoe at Mnrewell, and was still there till Mowbvi^ ilQym^^ 
sfagc^tild appoint a new man. Armitstoad bad been a 
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SlIaadM i3ainera^<L He was a High Churdb&Bn <ctf a singidarly 

delicate type, and the ihaiuier in ^yhich ne had 
l^eoeil!^ story ,|)n the day of his arrival at Marewell 

endeared him to the teller of it. At the same 
thd.dtfection from Christi%nity*of a n;^an wlio at Oxford 
the object of much hero-worship, and, since 
ep example of pastoral efficiency, had painmlly anected 
and he began a correspondence with Eobert 
wlS^yrina ia many ways a relief to both. In Switzerland and 
his wife’s gentle inexorable silence became too op^ 
pXiNN^^ to him. Hobe^ would pour himseE out in letters to 
ana the correspondence dia not altogether ceai^ 
return to Londop. To the squire during the same 
JBSsmere also wrote frequently, but rarely or never on 
relhmiB matters. 

i jQn Qnet>ocasion Armitstead had been pressing the favourite 
Chr^vtifu:! dilemma — Christianity or nothing. Inside Chris- 
tmityi Ught and certainty ; outside it, chaos. ‘If it were not 
for the Gospels and the Church I should be a Positivist to- 
moiMw. Your Theism is a mere arbitrary hypothesis^ at the 
merc^ . of any riv^ philosophical theory. How, regarding our 
portion as precarious, you should come to regard your own as 
staUa is to me incomprehensible ! ’ 

‘Sl^hat I conceive to be the vital difference between Theism 
and 0uis wrote Elsmere in reply, ‘is that as an ex- 

planation of things T/uism can never he disproved. At the 
'«yi)rat it must always remain in the position of an alternative 
hypothesis, which tlie hostile man of science cannot destroy, 
thoupth he is under no obligation to adopt it. Broadly speak- 
'ing^ lt is not the facts which are in dispute, but the inference 
to^dnawn from them. 

‘Now, ^nsidering the enormous complication of the facts, 
the ^eistic inference will, to put it at the lowest, always have 
its plaoe, always command respect. The man of science may 
not lld^t it^ but by no advance of science that I, at any rat^ 
can ^l^drtTen out* of the field. 

‘Ipbiistianity is in a totally different position. Its grounds 
are not philosophical but literary and historical. It rests not 
upon but upon a special group of facts. It is, and will 

always 't^emam, a great li ternary and historical problem, a 

testimony. Hence, the Christian explana- 
tioit Is yobierable in a way in which the Theistic explanation 
^can neypr vulnerable. The contention, at any rate, of persons 
in position is* That to the man ^ho has had the special 
tlijbiM and in whom this training has not been 

iifUt^rifllsod by oily overwhelming bias of temperament, it can 
afemonstrated that tne miraculous Christian slbry 
"“I O .tissue of mistake, as it can be demonstrated that the 
» Deeretals wre a forgery, or the correspondence of 
fieneoa a pious fraud, or thaV the media val belief in 
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witchcraft was the product of physical ignorance 
.station,’ _ ^ ^ 

‘You say/ he wmt^ again, in another connecfion, to Adyil' 
stead from Milan, ‘you say you think my later lettei^.^ 
been far too aggrossive ^nd positive. I, too, am astoiiiBhed W 
myself. I do not know my own mood, it is so dear^ flO 
so combative. Is it the spectacle of Italy, I wonderi^-^S^ 
country practically rwithout religion — the spectacle in; 

Latin Europe as a whole, and the practical Atheism in Which It 
is ingulfed f My dear frietfd, the problem of the worM 
moment is’ — how to fed a religion f — some great ooxid6dli<^ 
which shall be once more capable, as the old were capa]^ ^ 
welding societies^ and keeping man^e brutish elements m dhWdc. 
Surely Christianity of the traditional sort is failing evetywheiPO 
— less obviously with us, and in Teutonic Europe genera^, but 
egregiously, notoriously, in all the Catholic countries'. We talk 
complacently of the decline of Buddhism. But what have we 
to say of the decline of Christianity ? And yet this ie 
infinitely more striking and more tragic, inasmuch as it afiEbots 
a more important section of mankind. I, at any rate, am net 
one of those who would seek to minimise the results of this 
decline for human life, nor can I bring myself to believe 
Positivism or “ evolutional morality ” will ever satisfy the raoa 
‘ In the period of social struggle which undeniably lies befo|e 
us, both in the old and the new world, are we then to witness^k 
war of classes, unsoftened by the ideal hopes, the ideal law, of mthf 
It looks like it. What does t!\e artisan class, what does the town 
democracy throughout Europe, care any longer for Oikistiaii 
checks or Christian sanctions as they have been taught to undw-^ 
stand them 1 Superstition, in certain parts of rural Europe, tbm* 
is in plenty, but wherever you get intelligence and thereforemcive^ 
ment, you get at once either indifference to, or a passtonato 
break with, Christianity. And consider what it means, wIm^ , 
it will mean, this Atheism of the great democracies which awi 
to be our masters ! The world has nejjer seen anything like il j 
such spiritual anarchy and poverty comblnpd-inath such mateidal 
power and resource. Every society — Christian and non^Chns** 
tian — has always till now had its ideal of greater or less ethlefed 
value, its appeal to something bey<«^nd man. Has Ohristittnit^ 
brought us to this : that the Christian nations are to be the 
first in the world’s history to try the experiment of a life wiHi- 
out faith— that life which you and I, at any rate, are kgvttod fn 
thinking a life worthy qnly of the brute ? 

‘ Oh forgive me ! These things must hurt you— they wbuld 
have hurt me in old days— but they burn within ink aUd 
bi^ me speak out. What if it be God Himself yrho w drivlBik 
His painful lesson home to me, to you, to the worMI '-.WjSm: 
does it mean, this grajfiual growth of what we call infidkdititti 
Criticism and science on the one hand, this gradual deal^ Cf lm 
bid traditions on the ptlfer 1 Sin, you en>nver» ^ 
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^ Gdd^ the momentary triumph of Satan 

you acquiesce, heavy-hearted, in God’s present defeat, 
for vengeance smd requital hereafter. Well, I aitt not 
j to believe in man’s edacity to rebel against ms Maker ! 
you see ruin and sin, I se« the^nrgenb process of Divine 
Ion, God’s steady ineluctable command “to put away 
ciiildi&h tJaings,” the pressure of His spirit on ours towards new 
ways worsldp and new forms of love I’ # 



’ ^ a while, it was with these ‘new ways of worship 

aaidliew forms of love’ that the mind began to be perpetually 
The break with the old things was no sooner com- 
the eager soul, incapable then, as always, of resting 
m nation or opposition, pressed passionately forward to a 
neW synthesis, not only speculative, but practical. Before it 
rose perpetually the haunting vision of another palace of faith 
— another church or company of the faithful, wl^ch was to 
become the shelter of human aspiration amid the desolation 
and anarchy caused by the craslung of the old I How many 
men and women dnust have gone tlirough the same strait as 
itself— how many must be watojiing with it through the dark- 
ness for the rising of a new City of God ! 

One afternoon, close upon Christmas, he found himself in 
Parlihunent Square, on his way towards Westminster Bridge 
and the Embankment. The beauty of a sunset sky behind the 
Abbey arrested him, and ho stood leaning^ over the railings 
beside the Peel statue to look. 

Ibe day before he had passed the same spot with a German 
friend* His companion — a man of influence and mark in his 
’ own country, who had been brought up, however, in England 
and knew it well— had stopped before the Abbey and had said 
to him with emphasis : ‘I never find myself in this particular 
spot of London without a sense of emotion and reverence. 
Other people feel that in treading the Forum of Home they are 
at Hi© centre of hum^ things. I am more thrilled by SNest- 
minster Hian venerable Abbey is to me the symbol 

of a nationality to which the modern world owes obligations it 
can never repay. ^ You are rooted deep in the past ; you have 
idso a future of infinite ejepansiveness stretching before you. 
Among European nations at this moment you alone have free- 
dom ki the true sense, you alone have religion. I would give a 
yellir of life to know wnat you will have made of your freedom 
„i^and ycOT religion two hundred years h^nce I ’ 

As ^tert recalled the words, the Abbey lay before him, 
wrapp^ in the bluish haze of the winter afternoon. Only the 
I9w©m rose <mt of the mist, gray and black against the 

of cloua A pair of pigeons circled round them, as care- 
Ibp iind free in fli^t as thou^ they were alone with the towers 
iHid the sunset. Below, the streets were full of people; the 
rolled to and fro ; the lamp! were just fit ; Itoes of 
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i>v«oce9^ of sO’Oall^ destruction and decays were but the 
of that divine plastic force which is foir ever 
Sd^fiiing human society? What if these beautiful venerable 
which had faUen from him, as fr5m thousands of his 
Ijjii^wi^ r^resented. in the present st^ge of the world’s history, 
1 ^ theprcms, but the hindrance!^, of man ? ' 

i?^n these large things were true, as he believed, what 
s}||! 9 UI^ be the individual’s part in this transition England? 
SutCv? ^be least, a part or plain sincerity of act and speech 
^rrospondence as perfect as cooild be reached between the 
inu€^ faith and the outer word and deed. So much, at the 
leas^ "^as clearly required of him 1 ♦ 

-• not imagine,^ he said to himself^ as though with a fierce 
drei^ . of possible self-delusion, ‘ that it is in you to play any 
greajtj any commanding part. Shun the thought of it, if it were 

C ole I ^ But let me do what is given mo to do ! Here, in this 
in wilderness, may I spend whatever of time or energy or 
faculty may be mine, in the faithful attempt to help forward 
the new .House of Faith that is to be, tliough my utmost efibrts 
should but succeed in laying some obscure stone in still unseen 
foundations 1 Lef mo try and hand on to some other human 
soul^ or souls, before I die, tlie t^uth which has freed, and which 
is now sustaining, my own heart. Can any man do more? Is 
not every man who feels any certainty in him whatever bound 
to do as much ? What matter if the wise folk scoff, if oven at 
times, and in'a certain sense, one seems to one’s self ridiculous — 
absurdly lonely and powerless ! All great changes are preceded 
bj numbers of sporadic^ and as the bystander thinks, impotent 
eports. But while the individual effort sinks, drowned perhaps 
in mockery, the general movement quickens, gathers force we 
know not how, and— 


‘ While the tired wave vainly breaking, 

Seems hero nor painful inch to gain, 

Far back through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in the main !’ 

^ Darkness sail!k**\^Sf^he river ; all tlie gray and purple 
distarice with its dim edge of spires and domes against the sky, 
all the vugue intervening blacknesses of street, or bridge, or 
raillfUy sWtion were starred and patterned with lights. The 
vastnei^ the beauty of the city filled him with a sense of 
im'sterious attraction, and as he walked on with his face up- 
lifts tp it^ it was as though ho took his life in his hand and 
flu m i t afresh into the human gulf. • 

does it matter if one’s work be raw and uncomely! 
All that lies outside the great organised traditions of an age 
m^i»l^w»rys took so. Let me hea>r my witness bravely, not 
hfe in speech, but not undervaluing speech— above. 
a% ]|upt Being ashamed or afraid of it, because other wise people 
pmer a policy of silence. A man has but the one puny 
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one tiny spark of faith. Better be vmtnrmm^ 
bom for Qod^s sake, than over-cautious, over-thrifty.' 
his olvn Master he standeth or falleth I ' ^ ^ ‘ ; fW 

Plans of work of all kinds, literar/' and practicaV tiiox^^ 
of preaching in* some ba^e hidden room to men and 
orphaned and strahded like hifiaself, began to crowd upon hM 
The old clerical instinct in him winced at some of them. Bobecl 
had nothing of the sectary about him by nature ; he was alwil^ 
too deeply and easily affected by the great historic ^istepcas 
about him. But when the Oxford man or the ex-offioial of On# 
of the most venerable and decorous of societies protested, lisii 
believer, or, if you will,' the enthusiast, put the protest ^ ' 

And so the dream gathered substance and stayed with tipifl 
till at last he found himself at his own door. As he olos^^ li 
behind him, Catherine came out into the pretty old.Jmll fr<^ 
the dining-room. ' 

* Robert have you walked all the way V 
‘Yes. 1 came along the Embankment. Such a beautiful 
evening!’ 

He slipped his arm inside hers, and they mounted the stairs 
together. She glanced at liini wistfully. She was |)erfectly 
aware that these months were to him months of incessant 
travail of spirit, and she caught at this moment the old strenu- 
ous look of eye and brow she knew so well. A year ago> and 
every thought of his mind had been open to her — and now—H^ 
herself had shut them out — but her heart sank within her. 

She turned and kissed him. He bent his head fondly ovWr 
her. But inwardly all the ardour of his mood collapsed at tfie 
touch of her. For the protests of a world in arms can be with- 
stood with joy, but the protest that steals into your heart, that * 
takes love’s garb and uses love’s ways — there is the difficulty I 


CHAPTER XXXin 

But Robert was some time in finding liisc^^^SHng, in realising 
any fraction of liis dream. At first he tried- work under the 
Broad Church vicar to whom Grey had introduced hii p . He 
undertook some rent-collecting, and some evening lectures ob 
elementary science to boys and men. Bgt after a while he 
began to feel his position false and unsatisfactory. In tnoHif 
his opinions were in the main identical with those of tile yichlT 
under whom he was accing. But Mr. Vernon was a Brped* 
Churchman, belonged to the Church Reform movement, and 
thought it absolutely necessary to ‘keep things going/ eiid 
a policy of prudent silence and gradual expansion from Wjthho, 
to save the great ‘plant* of the Establishment from 
wholesale into the hands of the High Churchmen. In oon^ 
quence he was involved, as Robert held, in endless oontradieiidlis 
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laMties of UpOech azxd acticMOr His laim church 
t>^ ik^haudful of some fifty to a hundrea pefsoas. 
could not preach what he did believe, and would not 
nroijdby more than was tbsolutely necessary, what he did not 
ii&vo. He was hard-working and ^d-hearted, but the per- 
pothail divorce between thought h.nd action, Vhich his position 
made inevitable, was constantly blunting and weakening all he 
d^ His whole life, indeed, was one long waste of power, simply 
lor lack ^o€ an elementary frankness. 

.But if these became Roberts v\pw8 as to Vernon, Vemon^s 
leeiillg '^wards Elsmere after six weeks’ acquaintance was not 
less dedidod. ^ He was constitutionally Aimia, and he probably 
dl^ed in to new helper a man of no ordinary calibre, whoso 
infiuenoe mi^ht yerv well turn out some day to be of the ‘ in- 
calou^bly diffusive^ kind. He grew uncomfortable, begg^ 
l^mero to beware of any ‘ direct religious teaching/ talked in 
warm praise of a ‘policy of omission^’ and in equally warm 
denunciation of ‘ anything like a policy of attack.^ In short, it 
became plain that two men so much alike, and yet so different, 
could not long co-operate. 

However, just dfe the fact was being brought home to Elsmere, 
a friendly chance intervened. ♦ 

Hugh Flaxman, the Leybums’ new acquaintance and Lady 
Helena brother, had been drawn to Elsmere at first sight ; and 
a meeting or two, now at Lady Charlotte’s, now at the I^sybums’, 
had led both men far on the way to a friendship. Of Hugh 
Flaxman himself more hereafter. At present all that need^ 
recorded is that it was at Mr. Flaxman’s house, overlooking St. 
James’s Park, Robert first met a man who was to give him the 
• opening for which he was looking. 

Mr. Flaxman was fond of breakfast parties a la Rogers, and 
on the first occasion when Robert could be induced to attend 
one of these functions, ho saw opposite to him what he sup- 
posed to be a lad of twenty, a young slip of a fellow, whose 
sallto of fun and invincible good humour attracted him 
greatly. 

^arkling br<y^lgfes, full lips rich in humour and pugnacity. 
Hocki^ crull as they were layde in presse,’ the same look of 
‘wonderly’ activity too, in spite of his short stature and dainty 
make^ as Chaucer lends hfcs squire — the type was so fresh and 
pleasuug that Robert was more and more held by it, especially 
when he discovered to his bewilderment that the supposed 
stxiplinjg must be from his talk a man quite as old as himself, 
^ oficial besides, filling what was clearly some important place 
in the. world. He took his full share in the politics and ktera- 
fee started at the table, and presently, when conversation fell 
proposed municipality for London, said things to which 
whole ]^urty listened. Robert’s curiosity was aroused, and 
breatoist he questioned his host and was promptly intro- 
to/Mr. Murray Edwardes.’ ^ 
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Wlbiereupon it turned out thai lliis baby -faced 
filling a post, in the work of wMd^i perhaps few 
Lon£}n could have taken so much interest as htobert 

Fifty years before, a wealthy merchant who had feecia.iii^ 
the chief pillars of, London Upitarianism had made his ywilj^ 
died. EEis great warehouses lay in one of the Eastern 
districts of the city, and in his will he endeavoured ^ 
thing according to ^ his lights for the place in whidi lie liWt 
amassed his mpney.^ He left a fairly large bequest whemwAA 
to build and endow a Unitarian chapel and found certaii|r 
Unitarian charities, in the heart of- what was even tbenMDaew* 
the densest and most poverty-stricken of London parishes. IJjMP 
a long time, however, chapel and charities seemed likely tO mm 
as one of the idle freaks of religious wealth and nothmg mor^ 
Unitarianism of the old sort is perhaps the most illo^oal ereed 
that exists, and certainly it has never been the creed ot the 
La old days it required the prcisence of a certain arid stmtttol 
of the middle classes to live and thrive at all. This stratimi 

was hot to be found in K , wliicli rejoiced instead in the 

most squalid types of poverty and crime, tj^pes wherewith thh 
mild shrivelled Unitarian minister had about as muchpowei^ 
of grappling as a Poet Laureate with a Trafalgar SquiM 
Socialist. 

Soon after the erection of the chapel, there arose that shakliig 
of the dry bones of religious England which we call the TmC^- 
rian movement. For many years the new force left R — ^ quite 
undisturbed. The parish church droned away, the Unitary 
minister preached decorously to empty benches, knowing 
thing of the agitations outside. At last, however, towardk Ih© 
end of the old minister’s life, a powerful church of the new type 
staffed by friends and pupils of Pusey, rose in the centre m 

R , and the little Unitarian chapel was for a time mom 

snuffed out than ever, a fate which this time it shared dismeU^ 
with the parish I'church. As generally happened, howeveft^, in 
those days, the proceedings at this new and splendid St. Ww 
frid’s were not long in stirring up P r o ^stantism of the 
British rough, — the said Protestantism being always one of tl^ 
finest excuses for brickbats of which the modem cocknqy m 
master. The parish lapsed into a state of private war-^heofclo 
clergy heading exasperated processions or intoning defiant 
Litanies on the one side, — mobs, rotten ^gs, dead cats, and 
blatant Protestant orators on the other. 

The war went on practically for years, and while it wm Bt3l 
raging the minister of’ the Unitarian chapel died, and ttw* 
authorities concerned chose in his place a young fellow, the aqn 
of a Bristol minister, a Cambridge man besides, as chance 
have it, of brilliant attainments, and unusually .o(muii^dl|ld 
from many quarters, even including some Church onee iJhiJr 
Liberal kind. This cutly-haired youth, as he was then in 
and aa to his own quamt vexation he went on 
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middle age^ had the wit to perceive at moment 
’ ['feastry on the troubled scene that behind all the mere 
' ion to the jiew church, and in contrast with the 
nee of three-fourths of the dis 


erenee of three-fourths of the district, there was a 
an aris^craiy of the artisans, whose 
against the ruseyite doings was of a much quieter 
steipmjsort, and amongst whom the uproar had mainly roused 
a osttain erude power of thinking. He threw himself upon this 
el^WOikt, which he rather divined than discovered, and it re- 
sponded. He preached a simple crefed, drove it home by pure 
and generotis living ; he lectured, taught, brought down workers 
frgpft the West End, and before he had been five years in harness 

had no# only made himself a power in K , but was beginning 

to be heard of and watclied with no small interest by many 
outsiders. 

This was the man on whom llobert had now stumbled. 
Before they had talked twenty minutes each was fascinated by 
the other. They said good-bye to their host, and wandered 
out together into St. James’s Park, where the trees were white 
with frost and an orange sun w^as struggling through the fog. 
Here Murray Edwardes poured^ out the whole story of his 
ministry to attentive ears, llobert listened eagerly. Unitar- 
ianism was not a familiar subject of thought to him. He had 
never dreamt of joining the* Unitarians, and was indeed long 
ago convinced that in the beliefs of a Channing no one once 
fairly started on the critical road could rationally stop. That 
coi^bn thinness and aridity, too, of the Unitarian temper iiad 
weighed with him. But hefe, in the person of Murray Edwardes, 
it was as though he saw something old and threadbare revivified. 
The young man’s creed, as he presented it, had grace, persuasive- 
n^s, ^ven unction ; and there was something in his tone of* 
mind which was like a fresh wind blowing over the fevered 
places of the other’s heart. 

Th^ talked long and earnestly, Edwardes describing his own 
work, and the changes creeping over the modern Unitarian 
body, Eismere sayip< 42 ji^i^ asking much. 

At last the young man looked at Elsraere with eyes of bright 
decision. 

*You Cannot work with the Church !’ he said — ‘it is im- 
possible. You will only wear yourself out in eflbrts to restrain 
what yon could do iafinitely more good, as things stand now-, 
by pouring out, Come to us I — I will put you in tlie way. You 
jMl ^ hampered by no pledges of any^ort. Come and take 
^Ee direction of some of my workers. We have all got our 
hfitnds than full. Your knowledge, your experience, would 
be liiyhldable. yhere is no other opening like it in E^land 
for men of your way of thinking and mine. Come t 
teowa what we may be putting our hands to — what fruit 
^ from the smallest seed ? ' 

vbBji stopped beside the lightly frozen water. Robert 
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That evening E^obert got home late after a busy day foil til 
various engagements. Mary, after some waiting up for • Fadar/ 
had just been carried protesting, red lips pouting, and fat kfO 
kicking, off to bed. Catherine was straightening the jPOmOf 
which nad been thrown into confusion by the child*s rompa ^ 

It was with an effort — for he knew it would be a shock to1$ei* 
— that he began to talk to her about the breakfast-party i^t 
Flaxman’s, and his talk with Murray Edwardes. But he kll4 
made it a rule with himself to tell her eveiything that he i#as 
doing or meant to do. She would not let him tell her what he 
was thinking. But as much openness as there could be between 
them, there should be. 

Catherine listened — still moving about .the while — the thin 
beautiful lips becoming more and more compressedr Yes, it was 
hard to her, very hard ; the people among whom she had b^n 
brought up, her father especially, would have held out the tohd 
of fellowship to any body of Christian people, but not to the 
Unitarian. No real barrier of feeling divided them from n^y 
orthodox Dissenter, but the gulf between them and the Unitanm 
liad been dug very deep by various forces — forces of tho^bt 
originally, of strong habit and prejudice in the course of time. 

^He is going to work with them now,’ she thought bitfc^ly; 
‘soon he will be one of them — perhaps a Unitarmn minister 
himseK.’ 

And for the life of her, as he told his tale, she could filid 
nothing but embarrassed monosyllables, and still more emb^” 
rassed silences, wherewith to answer him. Till at last be too 
fell silent, feeling once more the sting of a now habitual 
discomfort. ^ 

Presently, however, Catherine came to sit down beside him. 
She laid her head against his knee, saying nothing, but gather- 
ing his hand closely in both her own. 

Poor woman’s heart ! One moihent in rebellion, the neai;t a 
suppliant. He bent down quickly and ki^ised her. 

‘Would you like,’ he said presently, after both^ had sat silent 
a while in the firelight, ‘ would you care to go **to Madams de 
Net teville’s to-night?’ 

‘]^ all means,^ said Catherine with a sort of eagerness. *It 
was Friday she asked us for, wasn’t it ? We will be quick lOver 
dinner, and I will go and dress.’ ‘ . * 

In that last ten minutes which Kobert had spent With 
squire in his bedroom, on the Monday afternoon, when 
were to have walked.^' Mr. Wendover had drily recornmnd^l 



cultivate Madtoe de ISTetteville. He sat propped up 
i4' Wi chair, v^hite, gaunt, and cynical, and this remark of his 
the only refeifence he would allow to the Elsmere 


‘You had better so there,* he said huskily, ‘it will do you 
good. She gets the first-rate people and she makes them talk, 
which Lady Charlotte can*t. Too many fools at Lady Char- 
lotte’S j she waters the wine too much/ • 

Ana he had persisted with the suljject — using it, as Elsmere 
thought, as a means of warding off other conversation. He 
woum notask Elsmere*s plans, and he would not allow a word 
abcmt himself. 

There had been a heart attack, old Meyrick* tliought, coupled 
with ^ns of nervous strain and excitement. It was the last 
ailment which evidently troubled the doctor most. But, behind 


the physical breakdown, there was to Robert s sense something 
else, a* spiritual something, infinitely forlorn and piteous, which 
revealea itself wholly against the elder man's will, and filled the 
younger with a dumb helpless rusli of sympathy. Since his de- 
parture Robert had made the keeping up of his correspondence 
with the squire a binding obligation, and he was to-night chiefly 
anxious to go to Madame de Netteville's that he might write an 
account of it to Mure well. 


Still the sauire’s talk, and his own glimpse of her at Mure- 
well, had made him curious to see more of the woman herself. 
The squire's ways of describing lier were always lialf approving, 
half Sarcastic. Robert som«itimes imagined tliat he himself had 


been at one time more under her si3oll tlian lie cared to confess. 
If so, it must have been when she was still in Paris, the young 
English widow of a man of old Frencli family, rich, fascinating, 
distinguished, and the centre of a small salon^ admission to 
which was one of the social blue ribbons of Paris. 


Since the war of 1 870 ]Madame de Netteville had fixed her 
headquarters in London, and it was to her house in Hans Place 
that the squire wrote tc '/;er about the Elsmeres. She owed 
Roger Wendover various kinds, and she had an en- 

couraging memory of the young clergyman on the terrace at 
MurewelL So she promptly left her cards," together with the 
intimation that she was at hoihe always on Friday evenings. 

‘I have never seen the wife,' she meditated, as her delicate 
jewelled hand drew up* the window of the brougham in front of 
the mm ©res' lodgings. ‘But if she is the ordinary country 
•«l£!?gyiaan.’s spouse, the squire of course# will have given the 
young anim a hint.’ 

from oblivion, or from some instinct of grim 
humour* towards Catherine, whom he had always vaguely dis- 
wed« the squire said not one word about his wife to Robert in 
th^ours© of their talk of Madame de Netteville. 

P^hhrine took pains with her dress, ^iorely wishing to do 
Bbbert credit. She put on one of the gownsi she had taken to 
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Mniwell when she married. It was black, 
and had been a favourite with both of them in 
'roundings. . r. , ■ 

So they drove off to Madame de Netteville’a Catmte 
heart was beating faster Hha^i usual as she mounted the'tifM^ 
stairs of the luxurious little house. All these new EK>0i«leap|(!^ 
ences were a trial to her. But she had the vaguest, most 
picious ideas of what she was to see in this particular hoasa, u 
A long low room was thrown open to them. UnlRce 
English rooms, it was barely though richly furnished. A 
carpet, of a self-coloured grayi^ blue, threw the gilt Frezloh 
chairs and the various figures sitting upon them inta del|pjatft 
relief. The walls were painted white, and had a few* PrencSi 
mirrors and girandoles upon them, half a dozen fine Frencb 
portraits, too, here and there, let into the wall in oval f^Uaes. 
The subdued light came from the white sides of the roam, iliM 
seemed to be there solely for social purposes. You could Jiardl^ 
have read or written in the room, but you could see a beautiful 
woman in a beautiful dress there, and you could talk thote, 
either teU-a-tete^ or to the assembled company, to perfection, so 
cunningly was it all devised. 

When the Elsmeres entered, there were about a dozen people 
present — ten gentlemen and two ladies. One of the ladies, 
Madame de Netteville, was lying back in the corner of a Velvet 
divan placed against the wall, a screen between her ahd; ;a 
splendid fire that threw its blaze out into the room. The bthw, 
a slim woman with closely curled fair hair, and a neck abnor- 
mally long and white, sat near her,' and the' circle of men was 
talking indiscriminately to both. 

As the footman announced Mr. and Mrs. Elsmera there wits 
a general stir of surprise. The men looked round ; l^dame de 
Netteville half rose witli a puzzled look. Jt was more than' a 
month since she had dropped her invitation. Then a fiash, not 
altogether of pleasure, passed over her face, and she said ailaw 
hasty words to the woman near Ij^r, advancing the monwt 
afterwards to give her hand to Catlier^;j^.* ; 

‘This is very kind of you, Mrs. Elsmere, to remember mo so 
soon. I had imagined you were hardly settled enough iyet to 
give me the pleasure of seeing yo^i.’ 

But the eyes fixed on Catherine, eyes which took in etJery- 
thing, were not cordial, for all their smile. ; 

Catherine, looking up at her, was overpowered by her ^ces- 
sive manner, and. by, the woman’s look of conscious saric asMc 
strength, struggling through all the outer softness of boafi^ 
and exquisite dress. . , I ? j v. 

‘Mr. Elsmere. you will find this room ablest 
afraid, as that aiternoon on which we met last, liet 
duce you to Count JV^ielandt— Mr. Elsmere. Mrs. 
yDu come over* her^ beside Lady Aubrey Willert.’ , : ; , 

Robert found himself bowing to a young diplohmtjWfe^. 
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to l6ok atliiin very much as he MmseU might 
art- inhabitant of New Guinea. Lady Auwfey 
made an imperceptible movement of the head as Catherine was 
to her, and Maoame de Netteville, smiling and biting 

iBp ^ littde, fell back into her s^at. * » 

. was a faint, odour of smoke in the room. As Catherine 

akb'dscfWiii' a young exquisite a few yards from her threw the end 
of amgarette into the tire with a little shq^p decided gesture. 
liSdspAijibrey also pushed away a cigarette case which lay 
belcher hand. * 

. Sive^body there had the air more or l(^s of an liahitui of the 
hojisei and when the conversation began again, the Elsmeres 
found it very hard, in spite of certain perfunctory efibrts on the 
part of Madame de Netteville, to take any share in it. 

^ Well, I believe the sbory about Desforets is true,^ said the 
iair-haiiw young Apollo, who had thrown away his cigarette, 
lolling back in his chair. 

CAenne started, the little scene with Kose and Langham in 
the English rectory garden flashing incongruously back upon her. 

‘ If you get it irQm the Ferrety my dear Evershed,^ said the 
ex-Tory minister, Lord liupert, ‘ you may put it down as a safe 
lie. As for me, I believe she has a much shrewder eye to the 
main chance.’ 

* What do you mean said the other, raising astonished eye- 
brows. 

‘Well, it doesn’t you know, to write yourself down a 
fiend— not quite.’ 

‘What — you think it will affect her audiences ? Well, that 
is a good joke !’ and the young man laughed immoderately, 
joined by several of the other guests. 

‘I don’t imagine it will make any difference to you, my good 
friend,’ returned Lprd Rupert imperturbably ; ‘ but the British 
public haven’t got your nerve. They may take it awkwardly — 
1 don’t flay they will — when a woman who has turned her own 
young sister out of doors at night, m St. Petersburg, so that 
ultimately as a qflj;i{?§4?'5nce the girl dies, comes to ask them to 
clap her touching impersonations of injured virtue.’ 

‘What has one to do with an actress’s private life, my dear 
Lord Rupert?’ asked Madarjie de Netfeville, her voice slipping 
a smooth clearness into the conv<^.rsation, her eyes darting 
light from under straight black brows. 

^ Wbafc indeed ! ’ said the young man who had begun the con- 
a disagreeable enigmatical smile, stretching out 
TmsJiaiijd for another cigarette, and diawmg it back with a look 
under hk drooped eyelids— a look of cold impertinent scrutiny- 
id) QWWrine El^ere. 

woU-^I don’t want to be obtrusively moral — ^Heaven 
^ferbid l But there is such a thing as destroying the illusicm to 
an extent ^at you injure your pocket. Desfordts is doing 
>itHdolhg it actually in Paris too,’ * 
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Tl^©re was a ripple of laughter. * > ^ 

‘Paris and illusions— 0 mofi Dieu !* groaned young ^Svimilh^ 
when he had done laughing, laying) meditative hajids -X^li; 
knees and gazing into the fire. ^ ^ 

‘ I tell you I have seen i^.’ said Lord Rupert, wa3dng:»om- 
bative, and slapping the lei he was nursing with empUis. 
•‘The last time I went to see Desforets in Paris the thetibM.W^ 
crammed, and the Jiouse — theatrically speaking — ice> 
ceived her in dead silence — they gave her not one single rremall 
— and they only gave her 'a clap, that I can rememlter, at 
two or three points ii^.the play where clap they positively lliiutt 
or burst. They go to see her — but they loathe her — aim 
let her know it.' 

‘ Bah ! ' said his opponent, ‘ it is only because they are tiredof 
her. Her vagaries don’t amuse them any longer — they know 
them by heart. And — by George 1 she has some pretty rivals too^ 
now. ! ' he added reflectively, — ^ not to speak of the Bernhaafdt;' 

‘Well, the Parisians can be shocked,’ said Count Wielandt in 
excellent English, bending forward so as to get a good view of 
his hostess. ‘They are just now especially, shocked by the con- 
dition of Englisli morals ! ’ . 

The twinkle in his eye was irresistible. The men, under- 
standing his reference to the avidity with which certain English 
aristocratic scandals had been lately seized upon by the French 
papers, laughed out — so did Lady Aubrey. Madame de 
ville contented herself with a smile. 

‘ They profess to be shocked, too, by Renan's last book,' ^id 
the editor from the other side of the room. 

‘Dear me !' said Lady Aubrey, with meditative scorn, fanning 
herself lightly the while, her thin but extraordinarily graceful 
head and neck throv/n out against the golden brocade of the 
cushion behind her. 

‘ Oh ! what so many of them feel in Renan’s case, of course,’ 
said Madame de Netteville, ‘is that every book he writes now 
gives a fresh opening to the enemy toJ)Jaspheme. Your eminent 
freethinker can’t afford just yet, in th^pt^se^nfi state of the world, 
to make himself socially ridiculous. The cause suffers/ , 

‘Just my feeling,’ said young Evershed calmly. ‘Though I 
mayn’t care a rap about him personally, I prefer that a man on 
my own front bench shouldn’t make a public ass of himself if 
he can help it — not for his sake, of course,^ but for mine 1 ’ 

Robert looked at Catherine. She sat upright by the side of 
Lady Aubrey ; her fa^e, of which the beauty to-night 
lost in rigidity, pale and stiff. With a contraction of h^rthe 
plunged himself into the conversation. ^ On his road home ^at 
evening he had found an important foreign telegram pos^ hp 
at the small literary club to which he had Belonged since uifeSa , 
days. He made a rejnark about it now to Count Wieland^ i dhd ' 
the diplomatist, turning rather unwillingly to face his quest|pneir« ' 
recognised that the remark was a shrewd* one. • 
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iV^Ktoitly the young min^s frank intelligence had told. On 
Idii way to and from the Holy Land three years before Eobert 
had' ^ioen something of Eas^ and it so happened that he 
remembered the name of^ount Wielandt as one of the foreign 
secretaries of legation present at an social party given by the 
E^^h AmbassMor at ConstantifLople^ which he and his mother 
im^attended on their return journey, m virtue of a family con-r 
meoti^ with the Ambassador. All that he could glean from 
he made quick use of now. urged af first by the remorse- 
ful wim to make this new world into which he had brought 
Catibeiine less difficult than he knew it must have been during 
th^ last quarter of an hour. * 

‘*But after a while he found himself leading the talk of a 
sectioh of the room, and getting excitement and pleasure out 
of the talk itself. Ever since that Eastern journey he had kept 
an eye on the subjects which had interested him then, re§i.ding 
in hi% rapid voracious way all that came across him at Mure- 
well, esf^cially in the squire’s foreign newspapers and reviews, 
and storing it when read in a remarkable memory. 

Catherine, after the failure of some conversational attempts 
between her and Madame de Hetteville, fell to watching her 
husband with a start of strangeness and surprise. She had 
scarcely ^een him at Oxford among his equals ; and she had 
very rarely been present at his talks with the squire. In some 
ways, and owing to the instinctive reserves set up between them 
for so long, her mtellectual knowledge of him was very imperfect. 

is resource, among these men of the world, for whom 
— independent of all else — she felt a countrywoman’s dislike, 
filled her with a kind of bewilderment. 

‘Are you new to London ? ’ Lady Aubrey asked her presently, 
in that tone of absolute detachment from the person addressed 
which certain women manage to perfection. She, too, had been 
watching the husband, and the sight had impressed her with a 
momentaiy curiosity to know what the stiff, handsome, dowdily- 
dressed wife was made of. 

*We have beenj^,'s >iiionths here,’ said Catherine, her large 
gray qyes takillg in* her companion’s very bare shoulders, the 
costly fantastic dress, and the diamonds flashing against the 
whitq skin. 

via what part?’ * 

‘In Bedford Square.’ . 

Ludy Aubrey was silent. She had no ideas on the subject of 
Be(^rd Square at command. 

are very central,’ said Catherine? feeling desperately that 
doing Eobert no credit at all, and anxious to talk if only 
J0vi#bing could be found to talk about. 

‘Oh yes, yott are near the theatres,’ said the other indifier- 
; , 

was hardly an aspect of the ihatter which had yet 
to Catherina A flash of bitterness ran through her. 
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Su} ^ey'l«lt tiieir Murewell life to W ‘near thA 
kept 8ii ami's leoigth by supercilious great ladies f ■''' 

^ We are very far from the Parkj' shf- answered witsh 
‘I wish we weren't, for my little girl's sake/ ^ 

‘ Oh, you have a? little girl ! , How old 1 ' K fe 

* Sixteen months/ ^ ^ ; 

‘Too young to be a nuisance yet. Mine are just ^4 
to be in everybody's way. Children are out of plaoe in 
I always want to leave mine in the country, but my 
objects,^ said Lady Aubrey Ooolly. There was a certain 
in saying frank things, to this stiff Madonna-faced Womam - : * 5 
Madame de Netteviile, meanwhile, was keepings up a 
versation in an undertone with young Eversheo, who had 
to sit on a stool beside her, and was gazing up at her with 6^es 
of which the expression was perfectly understood by seVerM 
persons present. The handsome, dissipated, ill-oondiHohed 
youth had been her slave and shadow for the last two yei^ 
His devotion now no longer amused her, and she was en- 
deavouring to get rid of it and of him. But the process was a 
difficult one, and took both time and finesse, 

She kept her eye, notwithstanding, on the new-comers whom 
the squire’s introduction had brought to her that night. When 
the Elsmeres rose to go, she said good-bye to Catherm§ with aii^ 
excessive politeness, under which her poor guest, conscious of^ 
Iier own gavfiherie during the evening, felt the touch of 
she was perhaps meant to feel. But when Catherine was wpu 
ahead Madame de Netteviile gave Bobert one of her th^t 
brilliant smiles. 

‘Friday evening, Mr. Elsmere; always Fridays. Yoti 
remember?' 

The ndivet^ of Eobert’s social view, and the mobility of hls 
temper, made him easily responsive. He had just enjoyed half 
an hour's brilliant talk with two or three of the keenest and 
most accomplished men in Europe. Catherine had slipped dht 
of his sight meanwhile, and the impression of their mMe hid 
been effaced. He made Madame de Mi4#«vpJe, therefo^ a 
cordial smiling reply before his tall slender form disappeared 
after that of his wife. ^ | . 

^ ‘Agreeable — rather an acquisitiora ! ' said Madame d© Netle-. 
ville to Lady Aubrew with a light motion of the he^ towi^S 
Eobert's retreating figure. ‘But the wife !• Good heavens I I 
owe Eoger Wendover a grudge. I think he might have fiotada 
it plain to those good people that I don't want strange wdm^ 
at my Friday evenings.^ , ’ * 

Lady Aubrey laughed. ‘ No doubt she is a genius, or a IfiiMtJ' ^ 
in mufti She might be handsome too if some one wotild^im ^ 
her/ 

Madame de Netteviile shrugged her shoulders. ‘ Oh 
is not long enough to pepetrate that kind of person,’ ' 

Meanwhile the ‘person’ was driving homeward veiy I® 




iU sli® had not donO better, and 

abe •wounded by Robertas enjoyment The Puritan in 
l^riblocd *^^ As she sat looking into the motley 

lamt»Ht night, she coulcT have ‘ testified ^ like any prophetess 
of . • » 

Bob ert meanwhile, his hand supped into hers, was thinking 
dts talk, and of some racy stories of Berlin celebrities 
^ a young who had joined ti)^ir group. His lips 

jly smiling, his brow serene. 

\ltlm he helped her down from T^he cab, and they stood in 
the hall, together, he noticed the pale discomposure of her 
l<^lca. Instantly the familiar dread ana pain returned upon 
Imp* . • 

* Did you like it, Catherine T he asked her, with something 
like timidity, as they stood together by their bedroom fire. 

She sank into a low chair and sat a moment staring at the 
blas5e*> He was startled by her look of suffering, and, kneeling, 
he put his arms tenderly round her. 

*Oh, Robert, Robert ! ’ she cried, falling on his neck. 

‘What is it?’ he^ asked, kissing her hair. 

‘I seem all at sea,’ she said in jib choked voice, her face hidden, 
— ‘the old landmarks swallowed up ! lam always judging and 
condemning, — always protesting. What am I that I should 
judge ? But how — how — can I help it ? ’ 

^e drew herself away from him, once more looking into the 
fire with drawn brows. 

^Darling, the world is full of difference. Men and women 
take life in different ways! Don’t be so sure yours is the only 
right ono.^ 

He spoke with a moved gentleness, taking her hand the 
while. 

* “ Thds is the way, walk ye in it ! ” ’ she said presently, with 
strong, almost stem emphasis. ‘Oh, those women, and that 
talk I Hateful 1 ’ 

He rose and looked down on her from the mantelpiece. 
Within him wai^ na^^^’iment of impatience, repressed almost at 
once by the thought of that long night at Mnrewell, when he 
had vowed to himself to ‘ make amends ’ I 
^ And if that memory had pot intervened she would still have 
disar^psOd him wholly. 

‘tuateu 1/ she said to him suddenly, her eyes kindling with a 
stpinge childish pleasure. ‘Do you hear the wind, the west 
, Do you remember how it used to shake the house, hOw 
ir ujs^ to* come sweeping through the trees in the wood-path ? 
I|, ba trying the study window now, blowing the vine 
it/ ^ ^ 

A passion breathed through every feature. It 

him she saw nothing before h§r. Her longing soul 
the old haunts, surrounded by the old loved forms 
It went to his heart. He tried to soothe her with 
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Ilii tebderest words remorseful love bould find. But fillip 

fiJet of fBelinK— grief, rebellion, doubt, 

not be soothed, and long after she had made hun Ipye^ fbw 

Jie had fallen asleep, she knelt on, a white and rigid 

the dying firelight^ the wind shaking the old houses the etp|p 

murmur of London booming outside. , i 


CHAPTER XXXrV 

MbanwhilEj as if to Complete the circle of pain with wUc^ 
poor Catherine’s life was compassed, it began to be plain to 
that, in si>ite of the hard and mocking tone Rose geum^ly 
adopted with regard to him, Edward Langham wp constantly 
at the house in Lerwick Gardens, and that it was impossible he 
should be there so much unless in some way pr other Bop 
encouraged it. 

The idea of such a marriage — nay, of such a friendship-^was 
naturally as repugnant as ever to her. It had b^n one of the 
bitterest moments of a bitter time when, at their first meet^g 
after the crisis in her life, Langham, conscious of a sudden 
movement of pity for a woman he disliked, had. pressed the 
hand she held out to him in a way which clearly showed her 
what was in his mind, and had then passed on to chat apd 
smoke with Robert in the study, leaving her behind to re^se 
the gulf that lay between the present and that visit of his to 
Murewell, when Robert and she had felt in unison towards hftn, 
his opinions, and his conduct to Rose, as towards everything 
else of importance in their life. 

Now it seemed to her Robert must necessarily look at the 
matter differently, and she could not make up her mind to talk 
to him about it. In reality, his objections had never had 
same basis as hers, and he would have ^ven her as strong a 
support as ever, if she had asked for it. Rut she held her peace, 
and he, absorbed in other things, took ^o n otice. Besides, he 
knew Langliam too well. He had nevSTT^Ciign able to take 
Catherine’s alarms seriously. 

An attentive onlooker, however, would have admitted that 
this time, at any rate, they had their justification. Why Lang* 
ham was so much in the Leybums’ drawing-room during l^se 
winter months was a question that several people askear—him- 
self not least. He Had not only pretended to forget Rose 
Lejjbum during the eighteen months which had passed smee 
their first acquaintance at Murewell — he had for. all practical 
purposes forgotten her. It is only a small proportion of men 
and women who are capable of passion on the gfeat soa^e 
and certainly, as we nave tried to show, Langham 
among them. He had had a passing moment of excitepdi^s^ 
Murewell, soon put down, and followed by a we^ of 
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rMBMat whi<^h, like most of hk pleastures, had exuled 

£i teaqtttm ind self -abhorrence. He had left Murewell remorse- 
Melancholy, and ill at ease, but conscious, certainly, of a 
. gi^at relief that he ana Rose Leybum were not likely to meet 
for long. ^ , 

Then his settlement in London had absorbed him, as all such 
• matters absorb men who have become the slaves or their own 
solitary habits, and in the joy of his new freedom, and the fresh 
sest for learning it had aroused in him,* the beautiful unman- 
M^eable child who had disturbed hfs peace at Murewell was not 
l^cdy to be more, but less, remembered. When he stumbled 
^orbss her unexpectedly in the Natiorihl Gallery, his determin- 
mg impulse had been merely one of flight. . 

However, as he had written to Robert towards the beginning 
of his London residence, there was no doubt that his migration 
had made him for the time much more human, observant, and 
accessible. Oxford had become to him an oppression and a 
nightmare, and as soon as he had turned his back on it his 
mental lungs seemed once more to flli witli air. He took his 
modest part in ^he life of the capital ; happy in the obscurity 
afforded him by the crowd ; rejoicing in the thought that his 
life and his affairs were once inore his own, and the academical 
yoke had ^en slipped for ever. 

It was in this mood of greater cheerfulness and energy that 
his fresh sight of Rose found him. For tlie moment, he was 
perhaps more susceptible than he ever could have been before 
Jo her young perfections, her beauty, her brilliancy, her provok- 
mg stimulating ways. •Certainly, from that first afternoon on- 
wards he became more and more restless to watch her, to be 
near her, to see what she made of herself and her gifts. In 
general, though it was certainly owing to her that he came so 
much, she took small notice of him. He regarded, or chose to 
regard, himself as a mere ‘item' — something systematically 
overlooked and forgotten in the bustle of her days and nights. 
He saw that she thought badly of him, that the friendship he 
might have had jvas now proudly refused him, that their flrst 
week togethfP had left a deep impression of resentment and 
hostility in her mind. And all the same ho came; and she 
asked mm ! And sometimes, after an hour when she had been 
more difficult or more satA-ical than usual, ending notwithstand- 
ing with a little phange of tone, a careless ‘You will find us 
n^t Wednesday as usual ; So-and-so is coming to play,' Lang- 
^ hm would walk home in a state of feeling he did not care to 
aiMlysa but which certainly quickened the pace of life a good 
She would not let him try his luck at friendship again, 
hxki in the strangest slightest ways did she not make him sus- 


' nfiw and then that he was in some sort important to 
««;^i uuat be sometimes preoccupied her against her will; that 
wRl, indeed, sometimes escaped her, and failed to control 
bk^initnner to 1]^ * 
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it wak not only his relations to the beauty^ 
interest in her career, or his perpetual conscioushe^ 
Elsmere’s cold disl^e and disapproval of hia pr^pb^ jm' 
her mother’s drawing-room, that accounted for 
heightened mental 'fcemperlituro this winter. . The esaltk^i^ 
aind the proceedings of Mr. Hugh Flaxman had A very 
siderable share in it. / \ o v 

‘Tell me about Mr Langliam,’ said Mr. Flaicman once^j^ 
Agnes Leyburn, in the early ^ays of his acquaintance with 
family * ‘ is he an old friend ? ' , : , ; 

‘Of Robert’s,’ replied Agnes, her cheerful impenetrable h^Jc 
fixed upon the speaker. ‘My sister met him once for a.weeh ill: 
the country at the Elsmeres’. My mother and I have been only 
just introduced to him.’ ^ , 

Hugh Flaxman pondered the information a little. , . = : ' 

‘Does he strike you as — well — what shall we say un- 
usual?’ - 

His smile struck one out of her. 

‘Even Robert might admit that,’ she said demurely. 

‘Is Elsmere so attached to him ? I own I was provoked jus^i 
now by his tone about Elsmere. ' I was remarking on the eyin, 
dent physical and mental strain your brother-in-la’\^h^ gone 
through, and he said with a nonchalance I cannot convey : “^0% 
it is astonishing Elsmere should have ventured it. I confe^ 4 
often wonder whether it was worth while.” “Why?” said I, 
perhaps a little hotly. Well, he didn’< know— wouldn’t say. 
But I gathered that, according to him, Rlsmere is still swaih^ 
in such an unconscionable amount of religion that the few rags 
and patches he has got rid of are hardly worth tlie discomfo^ 
of the change. It seemed to me the tone of the very cool 
spectator, rather than the friend. However — does your sister 
like him?’ 


‘ I don’t know,’ said Agnes, looking her questioner full in thte 
face. 

Hugh Flaxman’s fair complexion flushed a little. He got up, 
to go. 

‘He is one of the most extraordinarily handsome persons I; 
ever saw,’ he remarked as he buttoned up his coat, ‘ Don’t ypij 
think so?’ ‘ V. 

‘Yes,’ said Agnes dubiously, ‘if he didn’t stoop, and if lie 
didn’t in general look half-asleep.’ 

Hugh Flaxman departed more puzzled than ever as to thu . 
reason for the constant attendance of this uncomfortable apti- ^ 
scKsial person at the Ley burns’ house. Being himself a map 
very subtle and fastidious tastes, he could imagine 
original a suitor, with such eyes, such an intellectusil 
80 well sustained by scantiness of speech and the most 
osque capacity for silence, might have attractions .for a 
Ho and wilful girl But, where were the signls of ijt^ 
iurely talked to him, and was always ready to make min wm 
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of a i^ub-acid raiiloiby. Agnes was clearly indifferent to 
|lAd Mrs. Leybum equally clearly afraid of him. Mrs. 
Bfeiaaei^ too, seemed to dislike him, and yet there he was, week 
^lE^ar week. Flaxman^^ould not make it out. 

he tried to explore the ^an himself. He starts 
, topics with him — University reform, politics, music. 
iH Vain. In his most characteristic Oxford days Langham h^ 
never assumed a more wholesale ignorance or all subjects in 
heaveri and earth, and never stuck mor^ pertinaciously to the 
&itdst forms of commonplace. Flaxman walked away at last 
boiling over. The man of parts masquerading as the fool is 
perhaps at least as exasperating as tho^ fool playing at wisdom. 

However, he was not the only person irritated. After one of 
these fragments of conversation Langliam also walked rapidly 
home in a state of most irrational petulance, his hands thrust 
with energy into the pockets of his overcoat. 

‘No, my successful aristocrat, you shall not have everything 
your own way so easily with me or with her ! You may break 
me, but you shall not play upon me. And as for her, I will see 
it out — I will see it out ! ’ 

And he stiffened himself as he walked, feeling life electric all 
about him, and a strange newYorce tingling in every vein. 

Meanwhile, however, Mr. Flaxman was certainly having a 
good deal of« his own way. Since the moment when his aunt, 
Lady CharlottCj had introduced him to Miss Leyburn — :watch- 
ing him the while with a half -smile which soon broadened into 
one of sly triumph — Hugh Flaxman had persuaded himself that 
country nouses are intolerable even in the shooting season, and 
that London is the only place of residence during trie winter for 
the man who aspires to govern his life on principles of reason. 
Through his influence and that of his aunt, Bose and Agnes — 
Mrs. Leyburn never went out — were being carried into all the 
hmh life that London can supply in November and January. 
Wealthy, high-born, and popular, he was gradually devoting his 
advantages in the freest way to Bose’s service. He was an 
excellent musical amateur, and he was always proud to play 
with her; he^ad^'S fine country house, and the little rooms. on 
Campden Hill were almost always filled with flowers from his 
gardens; he had a fainous musical library, and its treasures 
were lavished on the girf violinist ^ he had a singularly wMe 
Circle of friends, ^nd with his whimsical energy he was soon 
inclined to make kindness to the two sisters the one test of a 
^friend^s goodwill. 

^ He was clearly touched by Bose ;^and what was to prevent 
his making an impression on her ? To her sex he had always 
been singularly attractive. Like his sister, he had all sorts of 
bright OTpul^es and audacities flashing and darting about him. 
He had a certain hauteur with men, and could may the aris- 
‘when he pleased, for all his philoi^phical radicmism. But 
he was the most delightful mixture of deference 
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and fdgli apirits. He loved the grace oi them, the daintuSSSat 
dress, the softness of their voices. He would have 
aijything to please thefin, anything tj> save thean pain. M 
twenty-Sve, when he was still ‘Citizen i'laxman’ to nia’odlle|!|; 
friends, and in the ferst fervours^of a poetic defiance of ptejudi^; 
and convention, he had married a gamekeeper’s pretty aaughi« 
She had died with her child — died, almost, poor thing! jSf 
happiness and excitement — of the over-greatness of Heavep^k 
boon to her. , Flaxman had adored her, and death had tenderly 
embalmed a sentiment to which life might possibly have beep 
less kind. Since then he had lived in music, letters^ and society, 
refusing out of a certaih fastidiousness to enter politicflu buSb. 
welcomed and considered, wherever he went, tall, good-lo<Sdn^, 
distinguished, one of the most agreeable and courted of men, 
and perhaps the richest in London. 

Still, in spite of it an, Langham held his ground — Langham 
would ■ see it out ! And indeed Flaxman’s footing with the 
l)eauty was by no means clear— least of all to himself. She 
evidently liked him, but she bantered him a good deal ; she 
would not be the least subdued or dazzled .by his birth and 
wealth, or by those of his friends ; and if she allowed him to 
provide her with pleasures, she would hardly ever take his 
advice, or knowingly consult his tastes. 

Meanwhile she tormented them both a good Meal by. tjhe 
artistic acquaintance she gathered about her. Mrs. Pierson’s 
world, as we have said, contained a good inaiw dubious odds 
and ends, and she had handed them all 9ver to Kose. The I^yqr' 
burns’ growing intimacy with Mr. Flaxman and his circle, and 
through them with the finer types of the artistic life, would 
naturally and by degrees have carried them away somewlifi^k 
from this earlier circle if Rose would have allowed it. But sh^ 
clung persistently to its most un]iromising specimens, partly 
out of a natural generosity of feeling, but partly also for the 
sake of that opposition lier soul loved, her poor prickly soul, full 
under all her gaiety and indifierence of the most desperate, doubt 
and soreness, — opposition to Catherine, oppositicc^ to Mr.iKa^ 
man, but, above all, opposition to Langham. " ' ! % 

Flaxman could often avenge himself on her — or rathm'^oP' the 
more obnoxious members of her follovdng — by dint of ^ faculty 
for light and stinging repartee which would send hcr> flushed 
and biting her lip, to have her laugh out* in private. But 
Langham for a long time was defenceless. MaPy of her friends 
in nis opinion were sii|aply pathological cuidosities — liieirf 
vanity was so frenzied, their sensibilities sp morbidly developed. 
He felt a doctor’s interest in them coupled with more thap a 
doctor’s scepticism as to all they had tp say about themsdyeS* 
But Rose would invite them, would assume a intimacy 
with them ; and Langhq^m as well as everybody ^se had to. 
up with it. V. i'g. 

Even the trodden wofon, however And there cajpe a 
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iviien the ooncentraifLoh of a good many diderent lines of 
in Langham's mind betrayed itself at last in a sharp 
sadden openness. It began to seem to him that she was 
fi^eially bent often on^tormenting him by these caprices of 
and bB vowed to himself finally^with aij outburst of irrita- 
Soii due in reality to a hundred causes, that he would assert 
•hinise):l^ that he would make an effort at any rate to save her 
fmm her own follies. 

One afternoon, at a crowded musical paHy^ to which he had 
conie much against his will, and only in obedience to a compul- 
sieh he dared not analyse, she asked him in passing if he would 
k^dly find Mr. MacFadden, a bass singer, whose name stood 
nfext oh the programme, and who was noji to be seen in the 
drawhig-room. 

Langham searched the dining-room and the hall, and at last 
found Mr. MacFadden — a fair, flabby, unwholesome vouth — in 
the little study or cloak-room, in a state of collapse, flanked by 
whisiy and water, and attended by two frightened maids, who 
handed over their charge to Langham and fled. 

Then it appeared tliat the great man had been offended by a 
change in the programme, which hurt his vanity, had withdrawn 
from the drawing-room on the Urink of hysterics, had called for 
spirits, which had been provided for him with great difliculty 
by Mrs. Leyhurn’s maids, and was tliere drinking himself into 
a state of rage and rampant dignity which would soon have 
shown itself in a melodramatic return to the drawing-room, 
and a public refusal to sing at all in a house where art had 
b§6n outraged in his peroon. 

Some of the old disciplinary instincts of the Oxford tutor 
awoke in Langham at the sight of the creature, and, with a 
prompt sternness which amazed liimself, and nearly set Mac- 
Fadden whimpering, he got rid of the man, shut the hall door 
on him. and went back to the drawing-room. 

‘Weiir said Kose in anxiety, coming up to him. 

1 1 have sent him away,’ he said briefly, an eye of unusual 
quickness and brightness looking down Upon her; ‘he was in 
no condition ^ siftg. He chose to be oflended, apparently, 
because he was put out of his turn, and has been giving the 
servants trouble.^ ♦ 

Rose flushed deeply, and drew herself up with a look half 
trouble, half defiance, at Langham. 

‘ I trust you will hot ask him again,’ he said, with the same 
d^iisioii. ^And if I might say so there are one or two people 
^ftill here whom I should like to see you exclude at the same time.’ 

Th^ had withdrawn into the bow window out of earshot 
of^tho rest of the room. Langham’s look turned significantly 
towards group near the piano. It contained one or two men 
he regarded as belonging to a low type ; men who, if it 
suitM their purpose, would be quite ready to tell or invent 
uudiosous stories of the girl they were now flattering, and whose 
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and instinots represented a ooarser 
in reality knew anything about 

Her eyes follows -his. ^ 

know/ she said petulantly, Hhat^you dislike 
are not your world. They are mine.' ^ 

*1 dislike artis&? What nonsense, too 1 To me 


these men’s ways don’t matter in the least. They go 
and I minh^ But I deeply resent any danger of disoomtolRt 
annoyance to you 1 ’ , / v/" 

He still stood frowning, a glow of indignant energy shoi)f4»|f 
itself in his attitude, his glance. She could not know ijiaiiicke 
was at that moment T-ividly realising the drunken scene that 


was at that moment T-ividly realising the drunken scene that 
might have taken ^lace in her presence if he had not suooeeded^ 
in getting that man safely out of the house. But she felt that 
he was angry, and mostly angry with her, and there was sonid^' 
thii^ so piquant and unexpected in his anger 1 ^ ^ 

‘f am afraid,’ she said, with a queer sudden submissiyeoe8&; 
‘you have been going through something very disagreeahlOi £ 
am very sorry. Is it my fault V she added, with a whkasical 
flash of eye, half fun, half serious. 

He could hardly believe his ears. ' : 

‘ Yes, it is your fault, I think ! ’ he answered her,' amas^^M 
his own boldness. ‘Not that /was annoyed— Heavens 1 wmt 
does that matter? — but that you and your mo^er and sister 
were, very near an unpleasant scene. You 'wall not take ad^cice^ 
Miss Leyburn, — you will take your own way in spite of wb^ 
any one else can say or hint to you, aa i some day you will expose 
yourself to annoyance when there is no one near to prot^ 
you ! ’ 

‘ Well, if so, it won’t be for want of a mentor,' she said, dropr* 
ping him a mock curtsey. But her lip trembled under its 
smile, and her tone had not lost its gentleness. 

At this moment Mr. Flaxman, who had gradually establisii^ 
himself as the joint leader of these musical afternoons, , cams 
forward to summon Bose to a quartette. He looked from 
to the other, a little surprise penetrating through hiS iSuatity 
of manner. r . 


‘Am I interrupting you?' ^ . v v 

‘Not at all,’ said Bose ; tfaen, turning back to lianghariij 
said in a hurried whisper: ‘Don^ say anything aWut iino 
wretched man ; it would make mamma nervous. He 
come here again.' * 

Mr. Flaxman waited till the whisper was over, a^d tlm led 
her off, with a change ^f manner wliich she immediately peJP* 
ceived, and which lasted for the rest of the evening. 

Langham went home, and sat brooding over the fim. ,Mer 
voice had not been so kind, her look so wonjiaiUy, for 
Had she been reading Shirley^ and would ^he hava him 
to play liouis Moore ? He went into a fit of silent iipnvi4^?i 
laa^htor as the idea ooc|irred to him. 
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instinct ixfebd’e him keep way from her for a 
At la^ one Friday afternoon, as he emerged from the 
where he had been collating the MSS. of some obscure 
the old cr^ng returned with added strength, 
he turned involuntarily westward, , 

■>. An eo<|^ntance of his, recently made in the course of work 
^ the Museum, a young Russian professor, ran after him, and 
with him. ^ Presently they passed a poster on the walL 
which contained in enormous letters the announcement of 
Madisme Desf orets’s approaching visit to London, a list of plays, 
and the dates of performances. 

Ihe young Russian suddenly stopped^and stood pointing at 
tJlA advertisement^ with shaking derisive finger, his eyes aflame^ 
^e whole man quivering with what looked like antagonism ana 
hate. 

Then he broke into ^ fierce flood of French. Langham 
lister^ till they had passed Piccadilly, passed the Park, and 
till the young savant turned southwards towards his Brompton 
lod^gs. 

Then Langham slowly climbed Campden Hill, meditating. 
His thoughts were 'an odd mixture of the things he had just 
heard and of a scene at Mure^^ell long ago when a girl had 
dei^unoed him for ‘ calumny.' 

At the door of Lerwick Gardens he was informed that Mrs. 
Leybutu was upstairs with an attack of bronchitis. But* the 
servant thought the young ladies were at homo. Would ha 
come int He stood irresolute a moment, then went in on a 
pretext of ‘inquiry.' • 

The maid threw open the drawing-room door, and there was 
Rose sitting well into the fire — for it was a raw February after- 
noon— with a book. 

She received him with all her old hard brightness. He was, 
indeed, in^ntly sorry that he had made his way in. Tyrant ! 
was she displeased because he had slipped his chain for rather 
loi^mr than usual ? 

However, he sat down, delivered his book, and they talked 
firat aliout heiM*Biot!ler’s illness. They had been anxious, she 
said, btit the doctor, who had just taken his departure, had now 
commetely reassured them. 

‘then you will be able Aobably after all to put in an ap- 
peamhce at Lady Charlotte^s this evening ?' he asked her. 

The omnivorous l!ac^ Charlotte of course had made acquaint- 
ance i^lh him in the Leyburns' drawing-room, as she did with 
ef^Myhody l^ho crossed her path, and three days before he had 
reoeiyed a card from her for this evening. 

V^h yefe ! But I have had ip miss a rehearsal this aftemocn. 
Thfl^^ncert at*S^rle House is becoming a groat nuisance.' 

’ be a brilliant affair, I suppose. Princes on one side 

ci^Ott—eiald Albani on the other. I see^they have given you 
the conspicuous part as violinist.’ « ' 

2f . 
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^ Yes/ she said with a little satifical tightening 
‘Yes — I suppose I ought to ^ much flattered/ ^ 

‘0£ course/ he said, smiling, but embarrassed. ‘To 
people you must be at this moment ^ne of the most 
persons in the world. Ai delightful art — and every oppo^m^ty 
to make it tell ! ’ 

There was a pause. She looked into the fire. ^ ^ 

‘I don’t know whether it is a delightful art/ she ^id'pi^' 
sently, stifling a little yawn. ‘ I believe I am getting , 
tired of London. Sometimes I think I shouldn’t be very s6riy 
to find myself suddenly spirited back to Burwood ! ’ ^ , 

Langham gave verA to some incredulous ihterjectipn. 
had apparently surprised her in a fit of ennui which wa? paip 
with her. 

‘ Oh no, not yet ! ’ she said suddenly, with a return of ahi^at* 
tion. ‘Madame Desforets comes next week, and I am to 
her.’ She drew herself up and turned a beaming face upon him. 
Was there a shaft of mischief in her eye ? He could not toll. 
The firelight was perplexing. 

‘You are to see her?’ he said slowly. ‘Is she coming 
here?’ 

‘I hope so. Mrs. Pierson is to bring her. I want mamma to 
have the amusement of seeing her. My artistic friends are a 
kind of tonic to her — they excite her so much. She regards 
them as a sort of show — much as you do, in fact, only in a Aore 
charitable fashion.’ 

But lie took no notice of what she was saying. 

‘Madame Desforets is coming heie?’ he sharply repeated, 
bending forward, a curious accent in his tone. 

‘ Yes ! ’ she replied, with ax^parent surprise. Then with a care- 
less smile : ‘ Oh, I remember when we were at Murewell, you 
were exercised that we should know her. Well, Mr. Langham, 
I told you then that you were only ec]i,oing unworthy gossip. 
I am in the same mind still. I have seen her, and you havau u 
To me she is the greatest actress in the world, and an ill-uaod 
woman to boot U ^ v 

Her tone had warmed with every sentenc^ It struck him 
that she had wilfully brought up the topic — that it gave het 
pleasure to quarrel with him. ^ 

He put down his hat deliberately, got up, and stood with hxs 
back to the fire. She looked up at him curiously. But the dark 
regular face was almost hidden from her. 

‘ It is strange/ he said slowdy, ‘ very strange — ^that you 
have told me this at thfi moment ! Miss Leybum, a great d^al 
of the truth about Madame Desforets I could neither tdlj hor 
could you hear. There are charges against hej proved in open 
court, again and again, which I could not even mention ill yptir 
presence. But one thing I can speak ot Do you know the 
story of the sister at Bt. Petersburg V 

‘I know no stories’* against Madame Desforets, ^ said Eoia 
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Ser quickelied breath responding to the energy of his 
toDB* ‘ I have always chosen not to know them/ 

: newspapers were of this particular story just before 

I should have thought it must have reached you/ 


1 should have thought it must have reached you/ 
did not see it/ she replied s^ffly*; ‘and I cannot see what 
good purpose is to be served by your repeating it to me, Mr. 

l^hgham could have smiled at her petidance, if he had not 
for Opee been determined and in earnest. 

. ^ You will let me tell it, I hope ? ^ he said guietly. ‘ I will tell 
it so that it shall not offend your ears. As it happens, I myself 
thought it incredible at the time. But, by an odd coincidence, 
it has just this afternoon been repeated to* me by a man who 
was an eyewitness of part of it.' 

Bose was silent. Her attitude was hauteur itself, but she 
made no further active opposition. * 

* Three months ago,' he began, speaking with some difficulty, 
but still with a suppressed force of feeling which amazed his 
hearer^ ‘ Madame Desforets was acting in St. Petersburg. She 
had With her a lange company, and amongst them her own 
young sister, Elise llomey, a girl of eighteen. This girl had 
been always kept away from Madame Desforets by her parents, 
who had never been sufficiently consoled by their eldest daugh- 
ter's artistic success for the iniamy of her life/ 

Rose started indignantly. Langham gave her no time to 
speak. 


^Elise Romey, however, Jiad developed a passion for the stage. 
Her parents were respectable — and you know young girls in 
France are brought up strictly. She knew next to nothing of 
her sister's escapades. But she knew tliat she was held to be 
the greatest actress in Europe — the pliotographs in the shops 
told her that she was beautiful. Blie conceived a romantic 


passion for the woman whom she had last seen when she was a 
child of five, and actuated partly by this hungry affection, 
partly by her own longing wish to become an actress, she 
escap^ from h|>me and joined Madame Desforets in the South 
of France. Madame Desforets seems at first to have been 
pleased to have her. The girl's adoration pleased her vanity. 
Her presence with her gave her new opportunities of posing. I 
believe,* and Langham gave a little dry laugh, ‘they were 
photographed together at Marseilles with their arms round each 
other’s necks, and the photograph had an immense success. 
However, on the way to St. Petersburg, difficulties arose. Elise 
was pretty, iii a blonde childish way, and she caught the atten- 
tion of the of the company, a man —the speaker 

becain^ somewhat embarrassed — ‘whom Madame Desforets 
s^msr to have regarded as her particular property. There were 
scehOs at different towns on the journey. • Elise became fright- 
enod^wanted to go home. But the eldj^r sister, having begun 
tormenting her, seems to have determined to keep her hold on 
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her, ^ a cat keeps md tortures a mouse^mamly tm t Jfibf Aw 
of annoying the man of whom she was jealous. 
at St. Petersburg in the depth of winter. The girl 
out with travelling) unhappy, and ilt. One night in, 
Desfor§ts’s apartment thiire was a supper narty, and a 

horrible quarrel. No one exactly knows what happen^ Jwtf 
towards twelve o’clock that night Madame Desfor^ts 
young sister in evening dress, a light shawl round her^ 
the snowy streets of St. Petersburg, barred the door behind*!)^* 
and revolver in hand dared the wretched man who had 
the fracas to follow her.* , . 

Kose sat immovable. She had grown pale, but the fir^ght 
was not revealing. ’ i 

Langham turned away from her towards the blaiBei.hoidlllg 
out his hands to it mechanically. 

‘The ^oor child,* he said, after a paus^ in a lower yoijce, 

* wandered about for some hours. It was a irightful night^fhe 
great capital was quite strange to her. She was insulted'^fl^ed 
this way and that — grew benumbed with cold and terror* wd 
was found unconscious in the early morning under the archwi^y 
of a house some two miles frop'. her sister’s lodgings.* 

There was a dead silence. Then Eose drew a long quivering * 
breath. 

‘I do not believe it!’ she said passionately. ‘I cauBOt 
believe it!’ . * . 

‘It was amply proved at the time,’ said Langham drily, 

‘ though of course Madame Desfor^ts tried to put her own qolour 
on it. But I told you I had private information. On one of the 
floors of the house where Elise Eomey was picked up, lived a 
young university professor. He is editing an important Greek 
text, and has lately had business at the Museum. I made 
friends with him there. He walked home with me this after* 
noon, saw the announcement of Madame Desfor^ts’s coming, and 
poured out the story. He and his wife nursed the uidortuiiate 
girl with devotion. She lived just a week, and died of ipflaojlma^ 
tion of the lungs. I never in my life heard anything so,mlpu( 
as his description of her delirium, her terror, her appe4% ^6r 
shivering misery of cold.’ ; 

There wsis a pause. . * 

‘ She is not a woman,’ he said presently, between his 
‘ She is a' wild beast.’ / 

Still there was silence, and still he held out his hsad to ^ 
flame which Eose too was staring at. At last he turned 
‘ I have told you a shocking story,’ he said hurriedly. 
baps I ought not to have done it. But, as you sat ibfte taSmiir 
so lightly, so gaily, it suddenly became to me .utterly 
that that woman should ever sit here in this roomr-WK^Io ;|^tt 
— call you by your name— lau^ with you— touch yo^ ni^l 
Not even your wilfaln^ shall carry yon so far^yod 
doit!’ ^ 
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ferfly knewr what te said. He was driven on by a pas- 
leiise of physical repulsion to the notion of any contact 
ber pure fair j^uth and something malodorous and 
“ Ana there was besides a wild unique excitement in 

dg for once to stay — ^to control tier. <* 

e: lifted her head slowly. The fire was bright. He saw 
in her eyes, tears of intolerable pity for another girl’s 
But through the tears something gleamed — a Kind 
«d£ eckultation-— the exultation which the magician feels when he 
^Sailed spirits from the vasty de5p, and after long doubt and 
di^cult invocation they rise at last before his eyes. 

• *I ”^1 never see her again/ she ^id in a low wavering 
voi<!e, but she too was hardly conscious of her own words. 

l#bks were on each other; the ruddy capricious light 
touched her glowing cheeks, her straight-lined grace, her white 
hahd. Suddenly from the gulf of another’s misery into which 
they had both been looking there had sprung up, by the strange 
contrariety of human things, a heat and intoxication of feeling, 
them round, blotting out the rest of the world from 
the!m like a golden mist. ‘ Be always thus ! ’ her parted lips, her 
liquid eves were saying to him. • His breath seemed to fail him ; 
he was lost in bewilderment. 

There were sounds outside — Catherine’s voice. He roused 
himself with a supreme effort. 

‘To-night— -at Ladv Charlotte’s?’ 

‘To-night/ she said, and held out her hand. 

* A Budden madness se/zed him — he stooped — his lips touched 
it-^it was hastily drawn away, and the door opened. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

* Iir the first place, my dear aunt,’ said Mr. Flaxman, throwing 
him^lf back in his chair in front of Lady Charlotte’s draw^g- 
room fire, ‘jou may spare your admonitions, because it is 
becoming more and more clear to me that, whatever my senti- 
ments may be, Miss Leyburn never gives a serious thought to me/ 
He turned to look at hi^ companion over his shoulder. His 
toiie and ifianner were perfectly gay, and Lady Charlotte was 
pimledbyhim. • 

and nonsense!’ replied the lady with her usual 
'^notj^hsis; ‘I never flatter you, Hugh, and I don’t mean to 
imw, but it would be mere follf not to recognise that you 
adVtotages which must tell on the mind of any girl in 

, ^ Flaxman rose, and, standing before the fire with his 

hk pockets, made what seemed to be a close inspection 
^ trouser-knees. 

‘I am sorry for your theory, AurPt Charlotte/ he said, still 
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sitodpiijg, ‘but Miss Leyburn doesn^t care twjopenOfi^ 
advantages/ 


‘Very proper of you to say so/ returned Lady 
sharply ; ^the remark, however, my ^od sir, does mora^ 
to vour heart than your hsad/^ ^ ; 

*In the next place,’ he went' on undisturbed, ‘ why yonshc^ild’* 
have done your best this whole winter to throw Miss Ley^lwn^ 
and me together, if you meant in the end to oppose my inai?ifyiif^, 
her, I don’t quite see? / 

He looked up smiling. ' Lady Charlotte reddened evw ed 
slightly. ^ ^ ,v,; 

‘You know my weaknesses,’ she said presently, wit]|;i< 
effrontery which delighted her nephew. ‘She is my latest 
novelty, she excites me, I can’t do without her. As ^ yoU),J 
can’t remember that you wanted much encouragement, Wt, 1 
acknowledge after all these years of resistance — resistance , tp 
my most legitimate efforts to dispose of you — there was a certain 
piquancy in seeing you caught at last !’ 

‘Upon my word 1 ’ he said, throwing back his head with a 
not very cordial laugh, in which, however, hi^ aunt joined. Slie 
was sitting opposite to liim, her powerful loosely ‘gloved hands 
crossed over the rich velvet of her dress, her fair large face .and 
grayish hair surmounted by a mighty cap, as vigorous, shrewd, 
and individual a type of English middle age as could be foin|d« 
The room behind her and the second and third drawing^rooAs 
were brilliantly lighted. Mr. Wynnstay was enjoying a cigar 
in peace in the smoking-room, while his wife and nephew 
awaiting the arrival of the evening’s guests upstairs. 

Lady Charlotte’s mind had been evidently much perturbed 
by the conversation with her nephew of which we are merely 
describing the latter half. She was labouring under an uneom* 
fortable sense of being hoist with her own petard — an uncom- 
fortable memory of a certain warning of her husband’s, delivered 
at Murewell. 


‘ And now,’ said Mr, Flaxman, ‘ having confessed in so many 
words that you have done your best to bring me up to the fencai^ 
will you kindly recapitulate the arguments why hi your opinion 
I should not jump it ? ’ , 

‘ Society, amusement, flirtation, gre one thing,’ she replied 
with judicial imperativeness, ‘marriage is another.. In these 
democratic days we must know everybody ; we should only 
marry our equals.’ * , 

The instant, however, the words were out of her^ mouthy sl^ 
regretted them. Mr. FMxman’s expression changed. , ; . 

‘ I do not agree with you/ he said calmly,/ and you kpPF'I 
do not. You could not, i imagine, have relied njuoh u|^ lAy 
argument/ “ 

‘ Good gracious, Hugh 1 ’ cried Lady Charlotte crossly j 
talk as if I were really the old campaigner some people 
me to be. I have been amusing myself have liked 
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S iHflSsed. And it is only the last few weeks since you have 
^ to devote yourself so tremendously, that I have come to 
i :tke thing seriously at alL I confess, if you like, that I 
huve get you into the scrape — ^now I want to get you out of it ! 
I am not thin-skinned, but I hate family unpleasantnesses — and 
%oU; ‘know what the duke will say.^ 

^^heduke be — ^translated!' said Flaxman coolly. ‘Nothing 
of J^ibt 'you have said or could say on this point, my dear aun^ 
has the smallest weight with me. But rrovidence has been 
to you and the duke than j^u deserve. Miss Leybum 
does not care for me, and she does care — or I am very much 
mistaken — ^for somebody else.' • 

He pronounced the words deliberately, watching their effect 

upon hen 

^ * What, tha.t Oxford nonentity, Mr. Langliain, the Elsmeres* 
friend ? Ridiculous 1 What attraction could a man of that 
type hi^ive for a girl of hers ? ' 

‘I am not bound to supply an answer to that question,' 
replied her nephew. ‘However, he is not a nonentity. Far 
from it I Ten yea^s ago, when I was leaving Cambridge, he 
was certainly one oi the most dijjjbinguished of tlie young Oxford 
tutors/ 

‘Another instance of what university reputation is worth !' 
said Lady Charlotte scornfully. It was clear that even in the 
case of a beauty whom she thought it beneath him to marry, 
she was^not pleased to see her nephew ousted by the force 
m 0 ^mre of a rival — and that a rival whom she regarded as an 
utter nobody, having Neither marketable eccentricity, nor 
family, nor social brilliance to recommend him. 

Flaxman understood her perplexity and watched her with 
critical amused eyes. 

‘I should like to know,' he said presently, with a curious 
slowness and suavity, ‘I should greatly like to know why you 
asked him here to-night ? ' 

‘You know perfectly well that I should' ask anybody — a con- 
vict, a crossing-sweeper — if I happened to be half an hour in 
the same roonr with him 1 ' 

Flaxman laughed. 

‘Well, it may be convenient to-night,' he said reflectively. 
‘ What are we to do — some thought-reading ? ' 

l Yes. It isn't a* crush. I have only asked about thirty or 
forty people. Mr. Denman is to manage it.' 

^ She mentioned an amateur thought-reader greatly in request 
ait the moment. • 

Fliupnan cogitated for a while and then propounded a little 
pUm to his aua^t, to which she, after some demur, agreed. 

* I want to make a few notes,' he said drily, when it was 
Mliihged ; should be glad to satisfy myself.' 

Misses Leybum were announced, Rose, though the 
came in, first. She always tot>k the le^ by a sort of 
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notn^^irigiit, wmd Agnes never dreamt of protesti^i 
the msters were in white. Some soft creamy stuff 
and draped a^ut Rose’s slim shapely figure in aiioh.a« 
hring out all its charming roundness &nd grace. Her 
arms bore the challenge the dress victoriously. Her 
hair gleamed in the light of Lady Charlotte’s 
candles. A knot of dusky blue feathers on her shouHiBiv>liim 
Japanese fan of the same colour, gave just that touchicd 
pose and art which the spectator seems to claim as the trifeile 
answering to his praise in t'ne dress of a young girL ^ She WiM 
with perfect self -possession, distributing a few siniling^^le<^l^ 
the people she knew a^ she advanced towards Lady OiiudoMiL 
Any one with a diseerning eye could have seen that wwiA 
that stage of youth when a beautiful woman is like a etatilf 
which tne master is giving the finishing touches, 
sculptor, had been at work upon her, refining here, softenh^ 
there, planing away awkwardness, emphasising grace, 
ing as it were, week by week, and month by month, rail . the 
beauty of which the original conception was capable. And 
process iaone attended always by a glow an^ sparkle, a kinil CKf 
‘ effluence of youth and pleasure, which makes beauty more 
beautiful and grace more graceful. ^ 

The little murmur ana rustle of persons turning to iobk, 
which had already begun to mark her entrance into a racto, 
surrounded Rose as she walked up to Lady Charlotta ^Mh 
Flaxman, who had been standing absently silent, i|r<^ up 
directly she appeared, and went to greet her before his auntw> . 

‘You failed us at rehearsal,’ he safd with smiling reprofli^; 
‘ we were all at sixes and sevens.’ i 


‘ I had a sick mother, unfortunately, who kept m© at homa 
Lady Charlotte, Catherine couldn’t come. Agnes and 1 ai© 
alone in the world. Will you chaperon us T, . . 

‘I don’t know whether I will accept the responsiUHt^ tb* 
night — ^in that new gown,’ replied Ladv Charlotte gimly, putHog 
up her eyeglass to look at it and the wearer. JRos© nci^ th© 
scrutiny with a light smiling silence, even though die knair 
Mr. Flaxman was looking too. 

‘ On the Contrary,’ she said, ‘ one always feels so paiti<|Qlaily 
good and prim in a new frock.’ ^ . 

‘Really? I should have thought it one of Satan’s Mkdiest 
moments,’ said Flaxman, laughing — his eyes, however, tlieiddl© 
saying quite other things to her, as they finisned their inspedsiGtIi 
of her dress. * 

Lady Charlotte threw'^a sharp glance first at him and t||^ At 
Rose’s smiling ease, before she hurried off to other gutas^ ' 

‘I have made a muddle as usual,’ she said to.,h©rsii|C,ixx^l^^ 
gnsL ‘ perhaps even a worse one than I thought r ^ i 
Whatever might be Hugh Flaxman’s state of mind^ 
he never showed grealer self-possession than on this 
evening. *'■ v- • 
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Rose’s entry he introduced her for the 
Mpp#iitee to his sister Lady Helen. The Yarleys had only just 
to town for the opening of Parliament, and Lady H^en 
to-night to Mlirtin Street, all ardour to see Hugh’s 
iii^^dorstion, and the girl wh<jm afl the world was beginning 
as a beauty and as an artist. She rushed 
^aferjllioase^ if any word so violent can be applied to anything so 
H^t and airy as Lady Helen’s movements, caught the girl’s 
r hM^kl|s in -both hers, and, gazing up at ner with undisguii^ 
said to her the prettfest, daintiest, most enusive 
possible. Rose — who with all her lithe shapeliness, 
i^KilDed over-tall and even a trifle stiff laeside the tiny bird-like 
Lady Helen — took the advances of Hugh Rlaxman’s sister with 
a pretty flush of flattered pride. She looked down at the small 
radiant creature with soft and friendly eyes,- and Hugh Flax- 
man stood by, so far well pleased. 

^iThen he went ofi* to fetch Mr. Denman, the hero of the even- 
mgf to be introduced to her. While he was away, Agnes, who 
lipas behind her sister, saw Rose’s eyes wandering from Lady 
Bolen to the door^ restlessly searching and then returning. 

Presently through the growing crowd round the entrance 
Agnes spied a wellinown form emerging. 

*Mr. Langham I But Rose never told me he was to be here 
to-night, and how dreadful he looks I ’ 

Agues was so startled that her eyes followed Langham closely 
across the room. Rose had seen him at once ; and they had 
greeted each other across the crowd. A^es was absorbed, 
trying to analyse what Mad struck her so. The face was always 
melancholy, always pale, but to-night it was ghastly, and from 
ijie whiteness of cheek and brow, the eyes, the jet- clack hair 
stood out in mtense and disagreeable reliei. She would have 
remarked on it to Rose, but that Rose’s attention was claimed 
by tibe young thought-reader, Mr. Denman, whom Mr. Flaxman 
had brought up. Mr. Denman was a fair -haired young Her- 
ouloflii whose tremulous agitated manner Contrasted oddly with 
hia athlete’s looks. Among other magnetisms he was clearly 
j^en to the Inagnetism or women, and he stayed talking to 
furtively at her the while from under his heavy 
lidis^much longer than tlya ^rl thought fair. 

'^ Bblkve you seen any experiments in the working of this new 
before r he ask^ her, with a solemnity which sat oddly 
bearded faca 

^ yes I ’ she said flippantly, ‘.We have tried it sometimes. 

mil good • 

So drew himself up. ‘Not^7i.,’he said impressively, ‘not 
fttOk { ^l^ught-reading wants seriousness ; the most tremendous 
(hingi depend upon it. If established it will revolutionise odr 
of bfa Even a Huxley could not deny that 1 ’ 
idm with mocking eyes. * ‘Do you imagine thja 
pu% to-night looks very serious T * 
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■ HisfacoieU. ’ ' " ' 

‘ One can seldom get people to take it scientifically^’ 
mitted, sighing. Eose, impatiently, tjbought him a mc«t |W^ 
posterous young man. Why was he not cricketing or 
or exploring, or using thh m>ji soles Nature had given 
amply, to some decent practical purpose, instead of maki% a,, 
business out of ruining nis own nerves and other people’s nijht < 
after night in hot draying-rooms? And when would he go 

‘ Come, Mr. Denman,’ saicj, Flaxman, laying hands upon hitiil : 

‘ the audience is about collected, I think. Ah, there you a!?^ r 
and he gave Langham^a cool greeting. ‘ Have you seen 
thing yet of these fashionable dealings with the devil?’ ^ ' « 
‘Nothing. Are you a believer ? ’ " 

Flaxman shrugged liis shoulders. ‘ I never refuse an experi- 
ment of any kind,’ he added with an odd change of voice, 

‘ Come, Denman.’ 

And the two went off. Langham came to a stand beside 
Eose, while old Lord Eupert, as jovial as ever, and bubbling 
over with gossip about the Queen’s Speech, appropriated Lady . 
Helen, who was the darling of all elderly men. 

They did not speak. Eose sent him a ray from eyes full Of A 
new divine shyness. He smiled gently in answer to it, and full 
of her own young emotion, and of the effort to conceal it from 
all the world, she noticed none of that change which had struck 
Agnes. 

And all the while, if she could have penetrated the man’ls 
silence ! An hour before this momei^t Langham had vowed 
that nothing should take him to Lady Charlotte’s that night. 
And yet here he was, riveted to her side, alive like any normal 
human being to every detail of her loveliness, shaken to his 
inmost being by the intoxicating message of her look, of the 
transformation which had passed in an instant over the teasing 
difficult creature of the last few months. 

At Murewell his chagrin had been not to feel, not to struggle^ 
to have been cheated but of experience. Well, here u the ex- 
perience in good earnest ! And Langham is wrestling with it 
for dear lifb. And how little the exauisite child beside bint 
knows of it, or of the man on whom sne is spending her first 
wilful passion ! She stands strangely exulting in her ovha 
strange victory over a life, a heart, wliich had defied and eluded 
her.^ The world throbs and thrills about het*, the crowd betide 
her is all unreal, the air is full of whisper, of romance. * ‘ 

The thought-reading followed its usual course. A murd^ 
and its detection were given in dumb show. Then it Was the 
turn of card-guessing, bank-note-finding, and the various 
forms of telepathic hide and seek. Mr. Flaxman superintend^ 
them all, his restless eye wandering every minute to ibo 
farther drawing-room in which the ligJ&iJKd been lowered, 
catching there, always tjie same patchl^lHack ahd 
Bose’s dress and the aark form beside he^ 
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coBvinJed? t)o you believe T said Bose, merrily 
iodk:iilg up at her companion. 

telepathy? Well— so far— I have hot got beyond the 
delicacy and perfection ot Mr. Denman’s — muscular sensation. 
So much I am sure of ! ’ ^ • ’ 

“ ^Oht but your scepticism is ridiculous ! ’ she said gaily. ‘We 
%noii& that some people have an extraordinary power over 
othera’ , 

‘ Yes, that certainly we know ! ’ hg answered, his voice drop- 
pitm, an odd strained note in it. ‘ 1 grant you that.’ 

:^e .trembled deliciously. Her eyelids fell. They stood to- 
gether, conscious only of each other. 

‘Kow,’ said Mr. Denman, advancing to tlm doorway between 
the two drawing-rooms, ‘ I have done all I can — I am exhausted. 
But let me beg of you all to go on with some experiments 
amongst yourselves. Every fresh discovery of this power 
in a new individual is a gain to science. I believe about one in 
ten has some share of it. Mr. Flaxman and I will arrange every- 
thing, if any ope will volunteer V 

The audience brijke up into groups, laughing, chatting, sug- 
gesting this and that, rresentiy Lady Charlotte’s loud dicta- 
torial voice made itself heard, as she stood eyeglass in hand 
looking round the circle of her guests. 

‘ Somebody must venture — we are losing time.’ 

Then the eyeglass stopped at Hose, who was now sitting tall 
and radiant on the sofa, her blue fan across lier white knees. 
‘Ik&ss Ley burn — you are^ always public-spirited — will you be 
vietimis^ for the good ot science ? ’ 

The mrl got up with a smile. 

‘And Mr. Langham — will you see wliat you can do with Miss 
Leybum ? Hugh — we all choose her task, don’t we — then Mr. 
Langham wills ? ’ 

Flaxman came up to explain. Langham had turned to Bose 
— a wild fury with Lady Charlotte and th(j whole afhxir sweep- 
ing through him. But there was no time to demur ; that judicial 
eye was on th^ ; the large figure and towering cap bent to- 
wards him. Befusal was impossible. 

‘Command me 1’ he said with a sudden straightening of the 
form and a flush on tlie pal e» cheek. ‘ I am afraid Miss Ley burn 
will flhd me a very bad partner.’ 

‘SYell, now then.^’ said Flaxman; ‘Miss Ley burn, will you 

S lease go down into the library wliile we settle what you are to 
o*i ’ 

She went, and he held the door open tor her. But she passed 
out ttpconscious of him — rosy, confused, her eyes bent on the 

^J^w, then, what shall Miss Ley burn do ? ’ asked Lady Char- 
iot in Hie same loud emphatic tone. . 

‘HI might suggest something quite jiiflerent from an;^hing 
that has been yet tried,’ said Mr. Flaxman, ‘suppose we re- 
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S *jre Miss Leyburn to kiss the himd ox the 
tue d Hope in the far drawing-room. Wlmt do 
iW gh amr r . ' ; 

‘What you please ! * said Langham, moving up to 
glance passed between the twp men. In Langham^ 
a hai^fy sane antagonism and resentment, m Ilskmnanf^ 
excited intelligence. ^ ^ ^ ^ l * 

‘Now then, said Jlaxman coolly, ‘fix your mind steadily 
what Miss Ley bum is to ^ do — you must take her hend^^bo 
except in thought, you must carefully follow and not lead hmi 
Shalfl call her?’ ^ ^ : ,v 

Langham abruptly assented. He had a passionate 
being watched — trivsked. Why were he and she to be a 
spec^cle for this man and his friends ! A mad irrational ix%dii|^ 
nation surged through him. 

Then she was led in blindfolded, one hand stretched out l6el« 
ing the air in front of her. The circle of people drew back. . Mif* 
Flaxman and Mr. Denman prepared, note-book in hand, towatob 
the experiment. Langham moved desperately forward. 

But the instant her soft trembling hand to]iched his, as thougli 
by enchantment, the surrounding scene, the faces, ihb iig|iti% 
were blotted out from him. He forgot his anger, he forgot 
everything but her and this thing she was to do. He had her 
in his grasp — he was the man, the master — and what enchaat^g 
readiness to yield in the swaying pliant form ! In the 
far away gleamed the statue of Hope, i child on tiptoe, one outr 
stretched arm just visible from where he stood. ^ 

There was a moment’s silent expectation. Every eye was 
riveted on the two figures — on the dark handsome man-— on^the 
blindfolded girl 

At last Rose began to move gently forward. It was a straHiO 
wavering motion. The breath came quickly through sUgbi^ 
parted lips : her bright colour was ebbing. She was eonsdo^ 
of nothing but the CTasp in which her hand was held — otherwise 
her mind seemed a blank. Her state during the next lew sSoohitii 
was not unlike the state of some one under the partial infiiiieS^ 
of an anaesthetic ; a benumbing grip was laid dh all her 
ties; and she knew nothing of how she moved or where she 


was gomg. ^ . i v 

Suddenly the trance cleared away. It might have lasted haU 
an hour or five seconds, for all she knew. But she was stimdiixg 
beside a small marble statue in the farthest drawing-rocuai am 
her lips had on them a slight sense of chill, as thou^ they had 
just l^n laid to something cold. 

She pulled off the handkerchief from her eyea AbOKye mr 
was Langham’s face, a marvellous glow and anipiatian in 
line of it. ^ ^ . 

‘ Have I done it ? ’ she asked in a tremtilous whiaper^ . j 1,^ 
For the moment her self-control waibgone. 

‘"■bewilderedL * ■ 
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«(&indaded, * * . , , , . 

so she said, still in the same quick whisper, gazing 
There was the most adorable abandon in her whole loofc 
Slid %tiStude. He could Uat just restrain himself from taking ^ 
her>m Ms arms, and for one bright flashing instant each saw 
notkipg but the other. * 

• The neavy curtain which had partially hidden the door of the 
iittW' ^Id^iashioned powder-closet as they approached it, and 
tiunoug^ which tliey had swept without heeding, was drawn back 
wM ib rattle. • 

*She has done it! Hurrah!’ cried Mr. Flaxman. ‘What a 
riish tlsat was, Miss Leyburn ! Youdeft us all behind.’ 

Bose turned to him, still dazed, drawing hpr hand across her 


i A rush % She had known nothing about it ! 

Mr. Flaxman turned and walked back, apparently to report 
to MfiTannt, who, with Lady Helen, had been watching the ex- 
poihnent from the main drawing-room. His face was a curious 
mixture of gravity and the keenest excitement. The gravity 
was mostly sharp compunction. He had satisfied a passionate 
curiOi^y^ out in the doing of it he had outraged certain instincts 
of bree^g and refinement which were now revenging them- 
aelvea 


‘Did she do it exactly ? ’ said Lady Helen eagerly. 

‘ Exactly,’ he said, standing still. 

Lady Charlotte looked at him significantly. But he would 
not see her look. 


« Lady Charlotte, where is my sister?’ said Rose, coming up 
from the back room, looking now nearly as white as her dress. 

It appeared that Agnes had just been carried off by a kidy 
who lived on Campden Hill close to the Ijeyburns, and who had 
bem obliged to go at the beginning of the last experiment. 
Agnes, tom between her interest in wliat was going on and her 
d^re to get back to her mother, had at last hurri^ly accepted 
this Mrs, Sherwood’s offer of a seat in her carriage, imagining 
that her sister would want to stay a good ^ eal later, and relying 
on Lady Charlotte’s promise that she should be safely put into a 
hansom. • 


M must go,’ said Rose, putting her hand to her head. ‘How 
tiriw this xs 1 How long did it take, Mr. Flaxman ? ’ 

* ‘Exactly three minutes,’ lie said, his ^aze fixed upon her with 
an Expression that only Lady Helen noticed. 

‘So little! Good-night, Lady Charlotte!’ and riving her 
h©** hostess then to Mr. Flaxman’s bewildered 
she moved away into the crowd! 

' ‘Bfarh, of course you are going down with, her?’ exclaimed 
^ under her breath, ‘ You must. I promised to 

see ner safely off the premises.’ 

, St© stood immovable. Lady Helen with a reproachful look 
step forward, but he caught her &rm. 

^ JDon’t spoil sport,’ he said, in a ton© which, amid the hum of 
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diBcnssioA <amsed by the experiment, 'was hiard only by'^llf^ 
Imd sister. ' ^ 

They looked at him—the one amazed, the other ^ 

servant — and caught a slight signi&ant motion ot tl^ Jlw^ 
towards Langham'« distaitt figure. ' ' 

Langham came up and made his farewells. As he turned 
his back, Lady Helen's large astonished eyes followed him to th4 
door. , . 1 , 

‘ Oh, Hugh 1 ’ was all she could say as they came back to 
brother. rrfitt' 

‘Never mind, Nellie,^ he whispered, touched by the^l^W- 
dered syn^athy of helE* look ; ‘ I will tell you all about it,#- 
morrow. I have not been behaving well, and am not paTtict^larly 
pleased with myself. But for her it is all right, roor, pmtty 
little thing ! ' 

And he walked away into the thick of the conversation 
Downstairs the hall was already full of people waiting for 
their carriages. Langham, hurrying down, saw Hose coming 
out of the cloak-room, muffled up in brown furs, a pale child-lifce 
fatigue in her looks which set his heart beating faster thai¥ over. 
‘Miss Ley burn, how are you agoing home?' 

‘ Will you ask for a hansom, please V 

‘ Take my arm,' he said, and she clung to him through the 
crush till they reached the door. 

Nothing but private carriages were in sight. The str^t 
seemed blocked, a noisy tumult of horses and footmen and 
shouting men with lanterns. Which o? them suggested, ‘ Shall 
we walk a few steps ? ' At any rate, here they were, out in the 
wind and the darkness, every step carrying them farther away 
from that moving patch of noise and light be] lind. ^ 

* We shall find a cab at once in Park Lane,' he said. ‘ Are you 
warm ? ' 

‘ Perfectly.' 

A fur hood fitted round her face, to which the colour u^iis 
coming back. She held her cloak tightly round her, and hUf 
little feet, fairly well shod, slipped in and out on the dry frosly 
pavement. 

Suddenly they passed a huge unfinished house, the building 
of which was &ing pushed on by electric light. The great 
walls, ivory white in the glare, rose into the purply-blue ci 
starry February sky, ana as they passed vfithin the power of 
the lamps, each saw with noonday distinctness every line and 
feature in the other's face. They swept on— the niubt^ witk iUi 
alternations of fiame and shadow, an unreal ana enobautedi 
world about them. A space of darkness succeeded the space of 
daylight. Behind them in the distance wasrth© soun^^of 
hammers and workmen's voices ; before them the dim trees dt 
the park. Not a hum^n being was in sight. London seemed 
to exist to be the mere dark friendly shelter of this wandedbg 
dt theirs. ' « 
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, ^ of vrind^lew ber'cloak out of her grasp. But before 
iSOuH close it again, an arm was flung around her. She 
not speak or move, she stood passive conscious only of 
afcranffeness of the f^intry wind, and or this warm breast 
' which her cheek was laid. ^ 

*ph, stay there I * a voice said close to her ear. ‘Best there 
&ea child— pale tired little child ! ^ 

Ubitt moment seemed to last an eternity. He held her close, 
che^hlng and protecting her from the coid — not kissing her — 
at length she looked up with bright eyes, shining through 
Mppy tears. 

you sure at last ? * she said, strryigely enough, speaking 
oat of the far depths of her own thought to his. 

*^rel’ he said, his egression changing. ‘What can I be 
sure of 1 lam sure that lam not worth your loving, sure that 
I am poor, insignificant, obscure, that if you give yourself to me 
you WlH D0 miserably throwing yourself away ! * 

She looked at him, still smiling, a white sorceress weaving 
spells about him^ in the darkness. He drew her lightly gloved 
hand through his arm, holding the fragile fingers close m his, 
and they moved oa. 

‘Do you know,^ he repeated*— a tone of intense melancholy 
replacing the tone of passion, — ‘ how little I have to give you v 
‘ I know,^ she answered, her face turned shyly away from him, 
her words coming from under the fur hood which had fallen 
forward a little. ‘I know that — that — you are not rich, that 
you distrust yourself, that * 

• ‘ Oh| hush/ he said, and his voice was full of pain. ‘ You 
know so^ little ; let me paint myself. I have lived alone, for 
myself, in , myself, till sometimes there seems to be hardly 
anything left in me to love or be loved ; nothing but a brain, a 
machine that exists only for certain selfish ends. My habits 
are the tyrants of years ; and at Mure well, though I loved you 
there, they were strong enough to carry me away from you. 
There is something paralysing in me, which is always forbidding 
me to feel, to will. Sometimes I tiiink it ^ an actual physicm 
disalnlity — ^tl^p horror that is in me of change, of movement, of 
efforl^ ^ Can you bear with me ? Can you be poor ? Can you 
Uve a life of monotony 1 Oh, impossible ! * he broke out, almost 
put^g her hand away from him. ‘You, wlio ought to be a 
.que^ of this world, for whom everything bright and brilliant is 
w^ting if you will but stretch out your hand to it. It is a 
oriet^e^an infamy — ^that I should be speaking to you like this 1 ' 

* Bose raised her head. A passing b^ht shone upon her. She 
was trembling and pale again, but her eyes were unchanged. 

IHa no/ she said wistfully ; ‘ not if you love me.' 

, above her, an agony 'of feeling in the fine rigid face^ 

the beautiful features and surfaces were already worn 
iaid bi^ by the life of thought. YJhat possessed hnn was 
maoh distrust of circumstance as doubt, hideous doubts 
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of of this very passion besiiting wifhin hm. 6Hie : ; 

nothings ineanwhile, but the self*depreciation which 
#0 well m him, and against which het love in its rash 
and generosity cried out. ^ ^ ' 

‘You will not say you„love me!' she cried, with 
lu^th. * But I know — I know —you do.' ^ 

Then her courage sinking, ashamed, blushing, onbe 
taming away from him— ‘ At least, if you don't, I aih ' 

ve^— unhappy.' ' : 

The soft words flew through his blood. For an instaaife>l# 
felt himself saved, like Faust, — saved by the surpassing DbMl 
‘ beauty of one moment'sr. impression. That she should 
that his life should matter to hers 1 They were passing tto 
garden wall of a great house. In the deepest shadow of it^ hh 
stooped suddenly and kissed her. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Lanoham parted with Rose at the corner'^of Martin Stree4lk 
She would not let him take her%ny farther. 

*I will say nothing,' she whispered to him, as he put her iiitb 
a passing hansom, wrapping her cloak warmly round h«p, ‘tpil 
I see you again. To-morrow 1' 

‘To-morrow morning,' he said, waving his hand to her, 1^4 
in another instant he was facing the north wind alona 

He walked on fast towards Beaumont Street, but by the 
time he reached his destination midnight had struck. He made 
his way into his room where the fire was still smouldering, anil' 
striking a light, sank into his large reading chair, beside whi^ 
the volumes us^ in the afternoon lay littered on the floor. 

He was suddenly penetrated with the cold of the nighh^^d 
hung shivering over the few embers which stiU glowed. What 
had happened to hi^ 1 In this room, in this chair, the silf^ 
forgetting excitement of that walk, scarcely half an houreoldi 
seems to him already long passed — ^incredible almost. ; ' ■ " 

And yet the brain was still full of images, the mind stiM fall 
of a hundred new impressions. That fair head againAt 
breast, those soft confiding words, those yielding lips. Al l It 
is the poor, silent, insignificant student that has conqubrb^^ It 
is he, not the successful man of the world,* that has 
young and beautiful girl in his arms, and heard froiSa 
sweetest and humblest confession of love. Fate can have BBillllr 
wit nor conscience to have ordained it so : but fate has ib 
ordained it. Langham takes note of his victory, takes 
note also that the satisfaction of it has already h&lf 
^ the great moment has come and som ! Hie one 
experience which life and his own will had so far rfgidly cla^i 
him, is Ms. He has felt the torturing thri|l of passioiiA^ li^ 
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aa answer as all men might ^nvy hini,-~and £resh 
loss, from Rosa’s beauty, the strange maimed soul 
a pitiless analy{;^s of his passion, her response \ One 
is at her feet in a voicme^s trance of gratitude and 
tepder^^s ; the next — is nothin^ what it promises to be ?— and 
b>o<m already, now that he has it in his grasp, lost some 
of just as the sea-shell drawn out of the water, where 

its lovely indescence tempted eye and hand, loses half its fairy 

f night wore op. Outside an occasional cab or cart would 
rattb 0Ver the stones of the street, an occasional voice or step 
W^nld penetrate the thin walls of the house, bringing a shock 
of sonm into that silent upper room. Nothing caught Lang- 
ham’s ear. He was absorbed in the dialogue which was to 
decide his life. 

Opposite to him, as it seemed, there sat a spectral reproduc- 
tion of himself, his true self, with whom he held a long and 
ghastly argument. 

‘But I lOve her! — I love her! A little courage — a little 
e|R)rt-^and too can achieve what other men achieve. I have 
gifts, great gifts. Mere contact' with her, the more necessities 
of the situation, will drive mo back to life, teach me how to livo 
normnlly, like other men. I have not forced her love — it has been 
a free gift. Who can blame me if I take it, if I cling to it^ as the 
man fireezing in a crevasse clutches the rope thrown to him ? ’ 

To which the pale spectre self said scornfully — 

^Courage and effort may as well be dropped out of your 
vocabulary. They are words that vou have no use for. Replace 
them by two others — habit and character. Slave as you are of 
habittpi the character you have woven for yourself out of years 
of deliberate living — what wild unreason to imagine that love 
can unmake, can. recreate ! What you are, you are to all 
eternity. B^r your own burden, but for God's sake beguile no 
othmr human creature into trusting you wkh theirs ! ’ 

‘But she loves me ! Impossible that I snould crush and tear 
80 Kind, so w|,rm a heart 1 Poor child — poor child ! I have 
played on her pity. I have won all slie had to give. And now 
to fliirow her gilt back in her face — oh monstrous — oh inhuman I’ 
and tiie cold drops stood on iiis forehead. 

Bui tbo other self was inexorable. ‘ You have acted as you 
wer^ ^und to act-*— as any man may be expected to act in 
whom 'Jfdll and manhood and true human kindness are dying 
out, poisoned by despair and the tyranny of the critical habik 
Ut least do not add another crime to the first. What in 
QjCKi|j have you to offer a creature of such claims, such 

ammlmns > You are poor — you must go back to Oxford— you 
lUUfit ialm up the work your soul loathes — grow more soured. 

a useless dogr^ing struggla till 
Is done, her beauty wasted, aij^d till you yoursmf nave 
Wery shred decency and dignity, even that decorous 
2 0 * 
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outward life in ■which you can still'" 'wrap'^ yoursdl 
Imrldl Think of the little house— the children — th0 
difficulties— she, spiritually starved, every illusion , 

incapable soon of love, incapable even^bf pity, conscious 
a dull rage with her, yourself, the world 1 Bow : 

submit — refuse that long agony for yourself and her, 
there is still time. Kismet— Kismet T ^ ^ 

And spread out before Langham’s shrinking soul there 
whole dismal Hogarthian^ series, image l(Sding to ima^ 
calamity to calamity, till in'^the last scene of all the maddened 
inward sight perceived two figures, two gray and withered 
figures, far apart, gazifig at each other with cold and shxdc^ 
eyes across dark rivers of sordid irremediable regret. 

The hours passed away, and in the end^ the spectre self, a 
cold and bloodless conqueror, slipped back into the soul which 
remorse and terror, love and pity, a last imi)ulse of hope, a last 
fitiiTing of manhood, had been alike powerless to save. 

The February dawui was just beginning when he dragged 
himself to a table and wrote. 

Then for hours afterwards he siit sunk in Ijis chair, the stupor 
of fatigue broken every now ^and then by a flash of curious 
introspection. It w^as a base thing which he had done — it was 
also a strange thing psychologically ; and at intervals he tried 
to understand it, to track it to its causes. 

At nine o’clock he crept out into the frosty daylight, found 
a commissionaire who was accustomed to do errands for Mmf 
and sent him with a letter to Lerwicl: gardens. 6 

On his way back he passed a gunshiith’s, and stood looking 
fascinated at the shining barr^s. Then he moved away, 
shaking his head, his eyes gleaming as though the spectacle of 
himself had long ago passed the bounds of tragedy — become 
farcical even. 

‘ I should only stand a month — arguing — with my fingei* OH 
the trigger.’ 

In the little hall his landlady mot him, gave a start at the 
sight of him, and asked him if he ailed and if she could do any- 
thing for him. He gave her a sharp answer and Vent upstwia, 
where she heard him dragging books and boxes about as though 
he were packing. „ 

A little later Hose was standing at the dining-room window 
of Ho. 27, looking on to a few trees bedecked with rime which 
stood outside. The ground and roofs were white, a promise, of 
sun was struggling through the fog. So far everything in thiso 
unfrequented Campden Hill roads was clean, ensp, e^venl^i 
and the sparkle in Kose’s mood answered to that of Hature. 

Breakfast had just been cleared away. Agnps was upstairs 
with Mrs. Leyburn. Catherine, who was staying in the noufiO 
for a day or two, was jn a chair by the fire reading some letteppi 
forwarded to her from Bedford Square. 

He would appear some time in the morning, sho supposed* 
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'ySlIik expression^alf mi^ul, half amused, she fell to im^in* 
^ his interview with Catherine, with her mother.' Poor 
1 Rose feels herself happy enough to allow herself 
honest pang of i;|morse for much of her behaviour to 
this winter ; how thorny ^he has been, how unkind 
^ changed sister. • And now this will be a fresh 

JjIoV I * But afterwards, when has got over it,— when she 
knows that it makes me happy, — that nothing else would make 
me happy, — then she will be reconciled, and she and I perhaps 
will hbake friends, all over again, frem the beginning. I won^t 
be ingry or hard over it— poor Cathie ! ' 

Ana with regard to Mr. Flaxman. A<j slic stands there wait- 
inff^dly for what destiny may send her, she nuts herself through 
a little light catechism about this other friend of hers. He 
had behaved somewhat oddly towards her of late ; she begins 
now to remember that her exit from Lady Charlotte’s house 
the night before had been a very diftbrent matter from the 
royally attended leave-takings, presided over by Mr. Flaxman, 
which generally befell her there. Had he understood ? With a 
little toss of her head she said to herself that she did not care if 
it was so. ‘ I have% never encouraged Mr. Flaxman to think I 
was going to marry him.’ 

But of course Mr. Flaxman will consider she has done badly 
for herself. So will Lady Cliarlotte and all her outer world.- 
They will say she^ is dismally throwing herself away, and her 
motner. no doubt influenced by the clamour, will take up very 
much tne same line. 

What matter ! The gill’s spirit seemed to rise against all the 
world. There v^as a sort of romantic exaltation in her sacrifice 
of herself, a jubilant looking forward to remonstrance, a wilful 
determination to overcome it. Tliat she was about to do the 
last thing she could have been expected to do, gave her pleasure. 
Almost all artistic faculty goes with a love of surprise and 
caprice in life. Rose had her full share of the artistic love for 
the impossible and the difficult. 

!^sides — success ! To make a man hope and love, and live 
again — that sli^ll be her success. Bhe leaned against the window, 
her eyes filling, her heart very soft. 

Suddenly she saw a commissionaire coming up the little 
flagged passage to the door. *He ga\ e in a note, and immediately 
afterwards the dining-room door opened. 

* A letter for you, miss,’ said the maid. 

Rpsp took it — glanced at the handwriting. A bright flush — ■ 
a i^rt^)titious glance at Catherine who sat absorbed in a 
wandering letter from ]\Irs. Darcy. Then the girl carried her 
prke to the window and opened it. 

yeyfeherine read on, gathering up the Murowell names and 
details us some famished gleaner might gather up the scattered 
eats OP a plundered field. At last somethiAg in the silence of the 
rooih, itod of the other inmate in it, stnwk her. 



^Bose^’ alid said, looking np, ‘ was liikt soi^e one br(Kit|i^^i^||L; . 
-a.notel’ _ _ • ''iMs 

, The girl turned with a start — a letter fell to the 
She made a faint ineffectual effort to p6ck it up, and 
a chair. , t ^ 

*Eose — darling cried Catherine, springingup, 

Bose looked at lier witli a%)errectly colourless fixed ’ 
made a feeble negative sign, and then laying her annsott wl^ 
breakfast-table in front of her, let her head Ml upon thema: ;! j: 

Catherine stood over hei^ aghast. ‘My darling — whatj|||.|fct 
Come and lie down — take this water.' . , ^ 

She put some close tb her sister s hand, but Bose pusih^J^ 
away. ‘ Don’t talk me,’ she said with difficulty. ' ; it \ 

Catherine knelt beside her in helpless pain and perplexit^^ 
her cheek resting against her sister s shoulder as a mute si|^ 
of sympathy. What could be the matter ? Presently her 
gaze travelled from Bose to the letter on the floor. It lay 
witli the address uppermost, and slie at once recognised Jjang- 
liam’s handwriting. But before she could combine any rational 
ideas with this quick perception, Boso had partially mastered 
herself. She raised her head slowly and grasped her sister's 
arm. 

‘I was startled,' she said, a forced smile on her. white lipa 
‘ Last night Mr. Langham asked me to marry him — I expected 
him here this morning to consult witli mamma and you.^ ^ That 
letter is to inform me that — he made a mistake — and he iif 
sorry 1 So am I ! It is so — so — bewildering ! ' 

Sne got up restlessly and went to tiic fire as though shivering 
with cold. Catherine thought she hardly knew what she wes 
saying. The elder sister followed her, and throwing an arm 
round her, pressed the slim irresponsive figure close. Her eyes 
were bright with anger, her lips quivering. 

‘That he should dartT she cried, ‘llose — my poor little 
Bose.' 

* Don't blame hire? 1 ' said Bo^ e, crouching down before the 
fire, while Catherine fell into the armchair again. ‘ It doesn't 
seem to count, from you — ^you 1 xve always beeii so ready to 
blimehim!' 

Her brow contracted ; she looked frowning into the fire, her 
still colourless mouth working painfully. 

iJ/vtherine was cut to the heart. ‘ Oh, Bose 1 ' she said, hold- 
ing out her hands, ‘ I will blame no one, dear. I seem hard — 
but I love you so. Oh, tell me — you would have told me ©yegf- 
thing once 1 ' ' ^ V 

There was the most painful yearning in her tone. Bose lifted 
a listless right Hand and put it into her sister's outstretched 
palms. Bnt she made no answer, till suddenly, ^ith a smotii^^ 
cry, she fell towards Catherine. ? ;• 

‘ Catherine ! I canhot bear it. I said I loved him-^h© 
me— I could kill myself "and him/ , ; 
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neveik £org5t the mingled tragedy and domesticity 
hour that followed — ^the little familiar morning sounds 
aliout the house, maids running up and down stairs, 
calling, belltl ringing, — and here, at her feet a spec- 
ilW mental struggle which she only half under- 

but which wrung her inmost heart. Two strains of 
lee&a® seeihed to be present* in Eose — a sense of shock, of 
^^^ned pride, of intolerable humiliation, and a strange inter- 
vening passion of pity, not for herself but for Langham, which 
' seemed to have been stirred in h?r by his letter. But though 
the elder questioned, and the younger seemed to answer, 
could hardly pipco tlic stort together, nor could she 
find the answer to the question filling her own indignant heaili, 
^Does she love him ? ' 


At last Eose got* up from her crouching position by the fire 
aifd stood, a white ghost of herself, pushing back the bright 
encroaching hair from eyes that were ciry and feverish. 

* If I could only be angry — downright angry,’ she said, more 
to he^elf than Catherine, ‘ it would do one good.’ 

*6ive others leave to be angry for you 1 ’ cried Catherine. 

’Don’t!’ said llose, almost, fiercely, drawing herself away. 
* You don’t know. It is a fate. Why did we ever meet ? You 
may read his letter ; you must — you misjudge him — you always 
have. No, no,’ — and she licrvously crushed the^ letter in her 
hand — ^‘not yet. But you shall read it some time — ^you and 
Bobert too. Married peoi)le always tell one another. It is due 
tip him, perhaps due to me too,’ and a hot flush transfigured her 
paleness for an instant. ' ‘ Oh, iny head 1 Why does one’s mind 
afibet one’s body like this? It shall not — it is humiliating! 
** Miss Leyburn has been jilted and cannot see visitors,” — that 
is the kind of thing. Catherine, when you have finished that 
document, will you kindly come and liear me practise my last 
Baff— I am going. Good-bye.’ 

She moved to the door, but Catherine had only just time to 
catch her, or she would have fallen oye> a chair from sudden 
giddiness. 

’Miserable ! ’ she said, dashing a tear from her eyes, ‘ I must 
go and lie down then in the proper missish fashion. Mind, on 
yout peril, Catlierine, no^ a word to any one but Eobert. I 
shall tell A^es. And Eobert is not to speak to me ! No, 
dpii*t come— 5 will^o alone.’ 

warning her sister back, she groped lier way upstairs, 
iltoidio her room, when she had locked the door, she stood a 
moment upright with the letter in hef hand, — the blotted inco- 
heremt scrawl, where Langham had for once forgotten to be 
library, wheqp every pitiable half -finished sentence pleaded 
ivith tor — even in the first smart of her wrong — for pardon, 
fot compassion, as towards something maimed and paralysed 
birth, unworthy even of her copfempt. Then the /fetrs 
to rain over her eheekg, * 
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* I was not good enough— I was not good Enough— God.w^uil 
not'letme 1’ 'z' 

And she fell on her knees beside l^e bed, the little . 
paper crushed in her hands against her lips. Not good - 

tor what ? To save ? ' . , / ' ^ 

, How lightly she had dreamed of healing, redeeming, cti^ng- 
ing ! And the task is refused her. It is not so muph the 
of personal desire tha,t shakes her as she kneels and weeps*, 
nor is it mere wounded woman’s pride. It is a strange ston ' 
sense of law. Had she been other than she is — ^more lovihg, 
less self-absorbed, loftier in motive—he could not haveJovM 
her so, have left her so. Deep undeveloped forces of character 
stir within her. ^ She*’ feels herself judged, —and with a rightec^ 
judgment — issuing inexorably from the facts of life and circhni’- 
stance. 


Meanwhile Catherine was shut up downstairs with Robert, 
whd had come over early to see how the household fared. 

Robert listened to the whole luckless story with astonish- 
ment and dismay. This particular possibility of mischief had 
gone out of his mind for some dme. He had been busy in his 
East End work. Catherine had been silent. Over how many 
matters they would once have discussed with open heart was 
she silent now ? 

‘ I ought to have been warned,’ he said with quick decision, 
‘if you knew this was going on. I am the only man among 

f ou, and I understand Langham bett. r than the rest of yob, 
might have looked after the poor child a little.’ 

Catherine accepted the reproach mutely as one little smart 
the more. However, what had she known? She had seen 
nothing unusual of late, nothing to make her think a crisis Was 
approaching. Nay, she had flattered herself that Mr, Flaxman, 
worn she liked, was gaining ground. 

Meanwhile Robert ^tood pondering anxiously what could b© 
done. Could anything be done ? 

‘I must go and see him,’ he said presently. ‘Yes, dearest, I 
must. Impossible the thing should be left sol lam hisnld 
friend, — almost her guardian. You say she is in great trouble 
-^why, it may shadow her whole life ! No-— he must explain 
things to us — he is bound to — he shall. It may be something 
coinparatively trivial in the way after all — money or prospects CJ* 
something of the sort. You have not seen the letter, you say | 
It is the last marriage in the world one could have desitM 
for her — ^but if she loves him, Catherine, if she Ipves him — 

He turned to her— appealing, remonstrating, Catherine 
stood pale and rigid. Incredible that he shouldTthink it rli^t 
to mtermeddle — to take the smallest step towards reversing so 
plain a declaration of God’s will ! She could not sympathise-^ 
she would not consent, Robert washed her in painful indecitioi!i. 
He knew that she thought him indifferent to her true reasou 
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foti fiiiSing some cl>mfoi1; even in her sister’s trouble — ^that he 
seemed to her mindful only of the passing human misery, in- 
to the eternal risk. 

/ Miey stood sadly looLIng at one another. Then he snatched 


Up Ms hat. . * . . . 

,flmust go,’ he said in a low ^foice ; ‘it is right.’ 

he went— -stepping, however, with the best intentions in 
th^ Verldj into a blunder. • 

* ; 0^ sat painfully struggling wi^li herself after he had 

left her. Then some one came into the room — some one with 
1^6 looks and flashing eyes. It was Agnes. 

just let me in to t^l me, and p'At me out again,’ said the 
Mrl — ^her whole, even, cheerful self one flama of scorn and wrath. 
‘What are such creatures made for, Catherine — why do they 
existr 

Meanwhile, Robert had trudged off through the frosty 
morning strgets to Langham’s lodgings. His mood was very 
hot by the time he reached his destination, and he climbed the 
staircase to Langham’s room in some excitement. When he 
tried to open thg door after the answer to his knock bidding 
him enter, he found something^barring the way. ‘ Wait a little,’ 
said the voice inside, ‘ I will move the case.’ 

With difficulty the obstacle was removed and the door opened. 
Seeing his visitor, Langham stood for a moment in sombre 
astonishment. The room was littered with books and packing- 
cases with which he had been busy. 

• *Come in,’ he said, not offering to sliake hands. 

Robert shut the door, and, picking his wav among the books, 
etood leaning on the back of tlie chair Langliam pointed out to 
him. Langham paused o])positc to him, his waving jet-black 
hair falling forward over the marble pale face which had been 
Robert’s young ideal of manly beauty. 

The two men were only six ^ears distant in age, but so strong 
is old association that Robert s feeling ^^owards his friend had 
always remained in many respects theifeeling of the under- 
graduate towards the don. llis sense of it now filled him with 
a curious awkwardness. 

M know why you are come,’ said Langham slowly, after a 
scrutiny of his visitor. , 

‘ I am here by a mere accident,’ said the other, thinking 
perfect frankness* best. ‘ My wife was present w hen her sister 
r^(Cdived your letter. Rose gave her leave to tell mo. I had 
Jpdlie up to ask after them all, and came on to you,— of course 
on my own responsibility entirely ! •Rose knows nothing of my 
coming— nothing of what I have to say.’ 

• loused, struck against his will by the looks of the man 
Impre aim. Whatever he had done during the past twenty- 
four hours he had clearly had the grace to suffer in the doing 

. ‘ You can have nothing to sayT said Langham, leaning 
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the chm^neypieoa and facings him/; with b}aelc,^i|f|ii^^ 
b'Ui*ning eyes. ‘You Know meu' ■ ' ' • 

Never had Eobert seen him under this aspect. * w 
despair, all the bitterness hidden un^er the languid 
exterior of every day, had, as it were, risen to the surface^- 
stood at bay, against his friend, against himself. ^ { u 1 : 

‘No r exclaimed Eobert stoutly, *I do not know you iii4w 
sense you mean. I do not know you as the man who oodH 
beguile a girl on to .a confession of love, and then tell her thiA 
for you marriage was too great a burden to be faced T . 

Langham started, and then closed his lips in an irom silence 
Eobert repented him a ^little. Langham’s strange individa^^ 
always impressed him against his will. 

‘I did not come “feimply to reproach you, Langham/ he. wen# 
on, ‘ though I confess to being very hot 1 I came to tiy iihd 
find out— for myself oniy mind— whether what prevents iyito 
from following up what I understand happened last night Is 
really a matter of feeling, or a matter of outward circumstance, . 
II upon reflection, you find that your feeling for EQse<!^ toot 
what you imagined it to be, I shall have my own opinion about ^ 
your conduct— but I shall be the first to acquiesce in whatyba 
have done this morning. If, on the otlier hand, you are simj^ly 
afraid of yourself in harness, and afraid of the responsibilitites 
of practical married life, I cannot help begging you to talk the 
matter over with me, and let us face it together. Whether Bose. 
would ever, under any circumstances, get over the shock of 
morning I have not the remotest idea. But ^ — and he hesitated^' 
‘it seems the feeling you appealed to yesterday has been of 
growth. You know perfectly well what havoc a thing of this 
kind pay make in a girl’s life. I don’t say it will. Bu^ at any 
rate, it is all so desperately serious I could not hold my htmm 
I am doing what is no doubt wholly unconventional : but I atoi 
your friend and her brother ; I brought you together, and 3f 
ask you to take me into counsel If you had but done; it 
before!* y 

There was a moment’s dead silence. ^ i 


‘You cannot pretend to believe,’ said Langhampt last, witt 
the same sombre self-containedness, ‘ that a marriage with mu 
would be for your sister-in-law’s happiness 1 ^ 

‘I don’t know what to believe !*« cried Eobert. ‘No,^ b0 
added frankly, ‘no : when I saw you first attracted by Bose at 
Murewell I disliked the idea heartily ; I was glad to see yoil 
separated; djE>rjJoW, I never thought you suitea to eacbothf^ 
But reasoning that holds good wnon a thing is wholly in 
air looks very different when a man has committed hiwelf wd 
another, as you have done.’ - r 

Langham surveyed him for a moment, than shook his imt 
impatiently from his eyes and rose from his bending pos^tm 
by the fire. ^ ^ 

Blsmere, there is nothing to be said J I have bdbave# at 
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* 6$ you pleas^^ I Iftive forfeited your^ friendship. But I 
" an even greater fiend and weakling than you think 
/in eold bloooL I could let your sister run the risk of 
me. I could ntt trust myself— you may think of the 
»s you like — I should make»her miserable. Last night 
I hw not, parted from her an Hour before I was utterly and 
ifri^yobably sure of it. My habits are my masters. I believe/ 
So ibdded slowly, his eyes fixed weirdly on something beyond 
Eobeit^ could even grow to hate what cS.me between me and 
riieml* 

JWito it the last word of tho man’s life? It struck Ilobert 
wi^H^kind of ’shiver. ^ • 

TPray heaven,^ he said with a groan, getting up to go, ‘ you 
Biay not have made her miserable already ! * 

fMd it hurt her so much V asked Langham almost inaudibly, 
tui^ining away, Bobert’s tone meanwliile calling up a new and 
sebrohing image in the subtle brain tissue. 

have not seen her,’ said Bobcrt abruptly; ^but when I 
came in I found my wife— who has no light tears— weeping for 
hw sister/ 

His voice dropp^M as though ^what lie were saying were in 
^tmth too pitiful and too intimate for speccli. 

Langham said no more. His face had become a marble mask 
again. 

^Good-bye ! ’ said Ilobert, taking up his liat with a dismal 
sense of having got* foolishly through a fools errand. ‘ As I 
said to you before, what Hose’s feeling is at tliis moment I can- 
nw even guess. Very likhly she would bo tho first to repudiate 
half of wnat I have been saying. And I see tliat you will not 
talk to me — you will not take me into your confidence and 
speak to me not only as her brother but as your friend. And — 
and^^lO you going ? What does this mean ] ’ 

He loo&ed interrogatively at the open packing-cases. 

‘I am ^going back to Oxford,’ said the other briefly. ‘I can- 
not stay in these rooms, in tliese streets.’ ^ 

Kobert was sore perplexed. What real— nay, what terrible 
suflfedng — ^in the face and manner, and yet how futile, how 
needless 1 He felt himself wrestling with something intangible 
and phantomdike, wholly unsubstantial, and yet endowed with 
a gitastly indefinite power q^er liurnan life. 

is very hard, ^ he said hurriedly, moving nearer, ‘that 
qup friendship should be crossed like this. Do trust me a 
You are always undervaluing yourself. Why not take 
a mend into council sometimes when you sit in judgment on 
youi^self and your possibilities ? Your own perceptions are all 

locking at him, thought his smile one of the 
nuw'^'K^utiful and one of the most irrelevant things he had 

■ ; ; to you, Elsmere,’ he said; holding out his hand , 
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‘speech is impossible to me. I never h&i any wowis '(enB|^t 
through my pen/ * ‘ 

Eobert gave it up. In another piinute Langhm. was 
alone. ^'4 

But he did no more packii^ for hours. He spent the 
of the day sitting dumb and immovable in his chair. ■ 

tion was at work again more feverishly than ever. He tor 
tured by a fixed imcge of Bose, suffering and paling. . 

And after a certain nu-mber of hours he could no more bear 


the incubus of this thought than he could put up with the flat 
prospects of married /Ufe the night before. He was all^|(|'^S6a^. 
barely sane, in fact. His life liad been so lon^ purely intel- 
lectual that this sudden strain of passion and fierce practical 
interests seemed to unhinge him, to destroy his mental balamC0> 
He bethought him. Tliis afternoon he knew she had A 'last , 
rehearsal at Searle House. Afterwards her custom was to come 


back from St. James’s Park to High Street, Kensington, and 
Walk up the liill to her own homo. He knew it,^ fojr on two 
occasions after these rehearsals he had been at Lerwick Gardeus, 
waiting for her, with Agnes and Mrs. Ley burn. Would she go 
this afternoon ? A subtle instinct told him that she would. 


It was nearly six o’clock that evening when Bose, stepping 
out from the High Street station, crossed the main road apd 
passed into the darkness of one of tlie streets leading up tlie 
hill. She had forced herself to go, and she would go alone. 
But as she toiled along she felt \v4»ary and bruised all cf^er. 
She carried witli her a heart of lead — a sense of utter soreness 
— a longing to hide lierself from eyes and tongues. The only 
thing that dwelt softly in the shaken mind was a sort of moon- 
sequent memory of Mr. Flaxman’s manner at the rehearsal. 
Had she looked so ill ? She flushed hotly at the thoughlj and 
then realised again, with a sense of childish comfort, the kmd look 
and voice, the delicp;ce care shown in shielding her from any un- 
necessary exertion,' the brotherly grasp of the hand with wliich 
he had put her into the cab that took her to the, Underground 
Sudcfenly, where the road made a dark turn to the nght^ she 
saw a man standing. As she came nearer she saw that |li was 
Langham. ' r 

‘ You ! ’ she cried, stopping. » - i - 

He came up to her. There was a light over the doorway of 
a large detached house not far off, which threw a certain iUbmi-’ 
nation over him, though it left her in shadow. He said noiptng, 
but he hold out both his hands mutely. She fancied raider 
than saw the pale emotion of his look. ^ 

‘What?’ she said after a imuse. ‘You thii£k to-nightjl last 
night ! You and I have nothing to say to each other^ Mr. 
Langham.’ * 

‘I have everything^ to say,’ he answered, under bi« breath 5 
‘I have committed a crime— a villainy/ 
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;^And it is not pleilsant to you she said, quivering. ‘l am 
gorry— I cistonot help you. But vou are wrong — it was no crime 
--rit was necessary and profitable, like the doses of one^s child- 
hood! Oh 1 I might have guessed y^ou would do this! No, 
Mr. jiangham, I am in no danger *of an interesting decline. 1 
just played my concerto very fairly. I shall not disgrace 
myself at the concert to-morrow night. You may be at peace — 
I have learnt several things to-day that hatvo been salutary— 
vei^ salutary.' . • 

She paused. He walked beside her while she pelted him, — 
unrgiatiiigj helplessly silent. , 

‘ VoSt come any farther,' she said resolutely after a minute, 
turning to face him. ‘Let us be quits! Twas a temptingly 
easy prey. I bear no malice. And do not let me break: your 
friendslmp with Kobert ; that began before this foolish business 
— ^it shorud outlast it. Very likely ive shall be friends again, 
like ordinary people, some day. 1 do not imagine your wound 
is very deep, and — 

But no! Her lips closed; not even for pride’s sake, and 
retort’s sake, will she desecrate the past, belittle her own first 
•iove. • 

She held out her hand. It was very dark. He could see 
nothing among her furs but the gleaming whiteness of her face. 
The whole personality seemed centred in tlie voice— the lialf- 
mocking vibrating voice. He took her hand and dropped it 
instantly, 

‘^ou do not understand,’ he said hopelessly — feeling as 
though every phrase he uttered, or could utter, were equally 
fatuous, equally shameful. ‘Thank heaven, you never will 
understandL’ 

‘I think I do,’ she said witli a change of tone, and paused. 
He raised bis eyes involuntarily, met hers, and stood bewildered. 
What was the expression in them ? It was yearning — but not 
the yearning of passion. ‘ If things had bben difierent— rif one 
could change the self — if the past were nobfer ! ’ — was that the 
cry of them? painful humility — a boundless pity — the rise 
of some moral wave within her he could neither measure nor 
explain— these were some of the impressions which passed from 
her to him, A fresh gulf opened between them, ancf he saw her 
transformed on the farther side, with, as it were, a loftier 
gestufe, a nobler stathre, tlian had ever yet been hers. 

He, bent forward <juickly, caught her hands, held them for 
an ilibitant to his lips in a convulsive gig^sp, dropped them, and 
was gone. 

ffi.gained his own room again. There lay the medley of his 
boo^ his only •friends, his real passion. Why had he ever 

wm not love — not love. / ’ he said to himself, with tfn accent 
ff pifinite relief as he sank into his chair. ^Her smart will 
heal’ 




BOOK* VI 

NEW OPENINGS 




CHAPTER XXXVJI 

• 

Ten days after Langham’s return to Oxford Elsmere received 
a characteristic letter from him^ asking wliethcr their friend- 
ship was to be considered as still existing or at an end. The 
calm and even proud melancholy of tlie letter shqwed a con- 
siderable subsidence of that state of half -frenzied irritation 
and discomfort in which Eisinerc had last seen him. The winter, 
indeed, was clearly settling down into another period of pessi- 
mistic quietism suchvas that which had followed upon his first 
•young efibrts at self-assertion ybars before. But this second 
period bore the marks of an even profouiider depression of all 
the vital forces than the first, and as Elsmere, with a deep sigh, 
half -angry, half-relenting, put down the letter, ho felt the con- 
viction that no fresh infiuence from outside would ever again be 
allowed to penetrate the solitude of Langham^s life. In com- 

E artson with the man whofiiad just addressed him, the tutor of 
is undergraduate recollections was a vigorous and sociable 
human being. 

Tbe relenting grew upon him, and he wrote a sensible affec- 
tionate letter in return. Whatever liad been his natural feelings 
of resentment, he said, he could not realise, now that the crisis 
was past, that he cared less about his old friend. ‘As far as we 
two are concerned, let us forget it all. I could hardly say this, 
you will easily imagine, if I thought that you had done serious 
or^ irreparable jiarrn. But both my wife and I agree now in 
thinking that by a pure accident, as it were, and to lier -own 
surprise, Rose has escaped either. It will be some time, no 
doubt, before she will admit ft. A girl is not so easily disloyal 
to her past. But to us it is tolerably clear. At any rate, I send 
you our opinion for w^iat it is worth, believing that it will and 
must be welcome to you.’ 

.Bbse, however, was not so long in admitting it. One marked 
result of that new vulnerableness of soul produced in her by the 
rfiock of that February morning was a great softening towards 
Catn^ine. Whatever might have been Catherine’s intense 
relief when Robert returned from his abortive missi^m, she 
never afterwards let a disparaging word towards Liingham 
es^pe her Ups to Rose, She was tenebrnoss and sympathy 
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Itself, and Rose, in her curious rea^;tion ragainst 

and ajgainst the noisy world of flattery and exciteme^ l^i^Hftr 

she. had been living, turned to Catherine as she had'n^y^®^^ 

since she was a tiny child. She wou^d spend hours in 

of the Bedford Square 'drawing-room, pretending 

play with little Mary, in reality recovering, like sonte jbfuiTO 

and trodden plant, under the healing influence of thCta^t Atfl 

silence. 

One day, when they we, re alone in the firelight, she startied 
Catherine by saying with one of her old odd smiles — ! ' . 

‘ Do you know, Cathie, how I always see myself nowa^y^’f 
It is a sort of hallucination. I see a girl at the fdlNwi 
precipice. She hr.s had a fall, and she is sitting up, f6eii&0' 
all her limbs. And, to her great astonishment, there is ndl^liO 
broken ! ' ' 


And she held herself back from Catherine’s knee lest ber 
sister should attempt to caress her, her eyes bright and cdlm. 
Nor would she allow an answer, drowning all that Catherine 
might have said in a sudden rush after the child, who was 
wandering round them in search of a playfellow. 

In truth, Hose Lcyburn’s girlish passion for Edward Langj^ 
ham had been a kind of accident unrelated to the main f6i*6es 
of character. He had crossed her path in a moment of discon- 
tent, of aimless revolt and longing, when she was but fresh 
emerged from the cramping conditions of her childhood and 
trembling on the brink of new and unknown activities. 
intellectual prestige, his melanclioly. his personal beauty, .jhiii 
very strangenesses and weaknesses, had made a deep^ impression 
on the girl’s immature romantic sense. His resistancO had 
increasecl the charm, and the interval of angry resentful separa- 
tion had done notliing to weaken it. As to the months in 
London, they had been one long duel between herself and him 
—a duel which had all the fascination of difficulty and uncer- 
tainty, but in whicli pride and caprice had dealt and sustained 
a large proportion of the blows. Then, after a moment of 
intoxicating victory, Langham’s endangered habits and threat- 
ened individuality had asserted themselves once for alL And 
from the whole long struggle — passion, exultation, and crushing 
defeat — it often seemed to her that she had gained neither joy 
nor irreparable grief, but a new birth of character, a soul I 
It may be easily imagined that Hugh Flaxman felt a pe- 
culiarly keen interest in Langham’s disappearance. On the 
afternoon of the Searle House rehearsal he nad awaited Rq?je% 
coming in a state of e.-traordinary irritation. He e^pectm a 
blushing fiancee, in a fool’s paradise, asking by manner, if 
by word, for his congratulations, and taking a decent 
pleasure perhaps in the pang she might suspect in him, « 
he had already taken his pleasure in the planning bf ilcpe 
double-edged congratulations. ' » ^ 

Then up the steps of the concert platform there came a puW 
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seemed sp^^jially to avoid iiis look, who found a 
Sljl’^jcw^r and said hardly a word to anybody till her turn 


, revision of feelin j was complete. After her piece he 
his way up to her, and was her watchful unobtrusive 
^r^wn for the rest of the afternoon. 

^,He wa&ed home after he had put her into her cab in a whirl 
M }mp«ttiei 4 t conjecture. 

‘^.^mpared to last night, she looks thij afternoon as if she 
had had an illness 1 What on earth^has that philandering, ass 
b^ about? If he did not propose to her last night, he ought 
to’*1ti9|fiimt — and if he did, a fortiori, for clearly she is miserable, 
Put^^iat a brave child ! IIOw she played her part ! I wonder 
whetfeer she thinks that I saw nothing, like all the rest ! Poor 
littlo cold hand ! ’ 

^ ^Mext day in the street he met Elsmere, turned and walked 
with him. and by dint of leading the conversation a little 
discovered that Langham had left London. 

Gone ! But not without a crisis— that was evident. During 
the din of preparations for the Searle House concert, and during 
the;^eetings which it entailed, now at the VarleysV now at the 
of some other connection 6’f his — for the concert was the 
work of his friends, and given in the town house of his decrepit 
^ent-uncle, Lord Daniel — ho had many opportunities of observ- 
ing Bose. ^ And he felt a soft indefinable change in her which 
kepit him in a perpetual answering vibration of sympathy and 
curiosity. She seemed to him for the moment to have lost her 
pasSionate relish for living:, that relish which had always been 
so marked with her. Her bubble of social pleasure was pricked. 
She did everything she had to do, and did it admirably. But 
aU tlirpugh she was to his fancy absent and distraite, pursuing 
thrpu^ the tumult of which she was often the ccjntral figure 
soine inner meditations of which neither he nor any one else 
kne'^ anything. Some eclipse had yjassed over the girl’s light 
sejf-^ti^ed temper ; some searching thrill of experience had 
goiyo through the whole nature. She had suBered, and she was 
quietly fighting, down her suffering without a word to anybody. 

j^laxman’s guesses as to what had happened came often verv 
Hearv^ truth, and the mixture of indignation and relief with 
which he received his own conjectures amused himself. 

/Tp think,' he said to himself once with a long breath, Hhat 
^at cr^ture was neVer at a public school, and will go to his 
ae^|h without any one of the kickings due to him ! ' 

, Then his very next impulse, perhaps, would be an impulse of 
towards this same ‘ creature,' towards the man who 
a prize he had had the tardy sense to see was not 
for him. •/^Vee again — to be loved, to be won I There 
wa^the fact of facts after all. 

His own future policy, however, gave him much anxious 
Clearly at present the one thing to be done was to 
2 H 
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m&p Jii® own ambitions carefully out si^t He 
tb see that she was in a state of reaction^ of moral 0 ^ 
fatigue. What she mutely seemed to ask of her friends 
to be made to feel. ‘ ^ 

He took his cue accordingly. He talked to hia sistoi Jit# ' 
kept Lady Charlotte in orden After all her eager expectation . 
on Hugh's behalf, Lady Helen had been dumfounderra by ti® " 
sudden emergence of Langham at Lady Charlotte V party- .for ,• 
their common discomfiture. Who was the man? — ‘ 
did it all mean ? Hugh had the most provoking way 01 givir^., 
you half his confidence. To tell you he was seriously 
and to omit to add the trifling item that the girl in qjwSfeon 
was probably on t^e point of engaging herself to somebody dse I 
Lady Helen made believe to be angry, and it was not 
had reduced Hugh to a whimsical penitence and a full cbnfe8siii|n 
of all he knew or suspected, that she consented, with as mu^ 
loftiness as the physique of an elf allowed her, to be his good 
friend again, and to play those cards for him which at the 
moment he could not play for himself. 

So in the cheeriest daintiest way Rose was made much Of 
by both brother and sister. I^ady Helen chatted of gowns 
music and people, whisked Rose and Agnes off to this party an^ 
that, brought fruit and flowers to Mrs. Leyburn, made^ prettt 
deferential love to Catherine, and generally, to Mrs. Pierson^ 
disgust, became the girls’ chief chaperon in a fast-filling London. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Flaxman was always there to befriend or amfiSseij 
his sister’s ^ot^gies — always there, but never in the way. He 
was bantering, sympathetic, critical, -laudatory, what you will J 
but all the time he preserved a delicate distance between him* 
self and Rose, a bri^t nonchalance and impersonality of tone 
towards her which made his companionship a penietual tonic. 
And, between them, he and Helen coerced Lady Charlotte. A 
few inconvenient inquiries after Rose’s health, a few unex- 
plained stares and ‘ humphs ’ and grunts, a few irrelevant dis^ 
quisitions on her nepnew’s merits of head and heart, were ajl 
was able to allow herself. And yet she was inwardly seetldug 
with a mass of sentiments, to which it would have been pleasaBt 
to give expression — anger with Rose for having been so Iblind 
and sopresumptuous as to prefer some one else to Hugh ; afiger 
with Bfugh for his persistent disregard of her advice and the 
duke’s feelings ; and a burning desire to l^now the precise why 
and wherefore of Langham’s disappearance. She was too lofty 
to become Rose’s aunt without a struggle, but she was not 
lofty to feel the hungriest interest in her love afiairs. ^ 

But, as we have said, the person who for the time profit#! 
most by Rose’s shaken mood was Catherine. The girl oojning 
over, restless under her own smart, would fall to watcliing thS 
trial of the woman and the wife, and would often perforce forget 
herself and her smaller woes in the pity of it. She stayed^^i# 



oncQ, :Jor a ^eek, and then for the first ti^e she 
th# profound change which had passed over the EIs- 
life* As much tenderness between husband and wife as 
^>V^^perhaps more expression of it even than before, as though 
an'iastxnctive craving to hide^the%gparateness below from 
ea^h other and from the world. But Eobert went his way, 
Oltherine hers. Their spheres of work lay far apart ; their 
were diverging fast ; and though ^^obert at any rate 
waa pOiyetually resisting, all sorts <jf fresh invading silences 
were always coming in to limit talk, and increase the number 
of isQl^noints which each avoided. Eobert was hard at work in 
.the^pSfe End under Murray Edwardes'S auspices. He was 
alreswly known to certain circles as a seceder*from the Church 
who likely to become both powerful and popular. Two 
. articles of his in the Nineteenth Century^ on disputed points of 
Bihidc^l criticism, had distinctly made their mark, and several 
of veterans of^ philosophical debate had already taken 
friehwiy aud flattering notice of the new writer. Meanwhile 
Catherine was teaching in Mr. Clarendon’s Sunday school, and 
attending his prayer-meetings. The more expansive Eobert’s 
^jjergies became, the ftiore slio sufljprecl, and the more the small 
daily opportunities for friction multiplied. Soon she could 
hardly near to hear him talk about his work, and she never 
openea the number of the Nineteenth Century which con- 
t^ned his. papers. Nor had he the heart to ask her to read 
them. 

Hkfeirray Edwardes had received Elsmere, on his flrst appear- 
ance in E , with a cordhility and a helpfulness of the most 

seE-eflfacing kind. Eobert had begun with assuring his new 
friend that he saw no chance, at any rate for the present, of his 
formally joining the Unitarians. 

‘i have not the heart to pledge myself again just yet ! And 
I O^TO I look rather for a combination from many sides than 
for the development of any now existing sect. But supposing,’ 
he addM, smiling, ‘ suppo.sing I do in time set# up a congregation 
aud a service of my own, is there really room for you and mel 
Should ! not be^nfringing on a work I respect a gVeat deal too 
much lor anything of tlio sort V 

EdWardes laughed the noti(jn to scorn. 

The parish, as a whole, contained 20.000 persons. The exist- 
ing churches, which, with the exception of St. Wilfrid’s, were 
mtSeraWy attended, provided accommodation at the outside for 
300^ His own chapel held 400, and was about half full. 

You and I may drop our lives heref he said, his pleasant 
menffineSS darkened for a moment by the look of melancholy 
whichi^ndon woyk seems to develop even in the most buoyant 
only a few hundred persons, at the most, bo ever 
tte wiser. Begin with us-~then make, your own circle.’ 

And he forthwith carried olf his visitof to the point from 
w^ich, as it seemed to him, Elsmere’s wo!*k might start, viz. a 
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isciwe-room half a mile from his oWi chimel, wher^ 
of his had just established an independent venture. 

Murray Edwardes had at the time an iuterestinf l^ 
laneous staff of lay-curates. He asl^ed no questions as; 
gious opinions, but in general the men who voluntefl^tei?il<|^^ 
him — civil servants, a young doctor, a briefless hamster 
were men who had drifted from received beliefs, and fouil4#li|^ 
sure and freedom in working for and with him they 
have found elsewhere. The two who had planted their 
in what seemed to them a particularly promising corniesf^M 
district were men of whom Edwardes knew personally 
have really not much concern with what they do/ he ed%^l|aO<l 
to Elsmere, ‘ except that they get a small share of our jfuijjii 
But I know they want help, and if they will take you in, 
you will make something of it.' - , , , r 

After a tramp through the muddy winter streets, thj^;oM» 
upon a new block of warehouses, in the lower windows of wtdcli 
some bills announced a night-school for boys and men. £[ere, 
to judge from the commotion round the doors, a lively sdene w^as 
going on. Outside, a gang of young rouglis were hammering at 
the doors, and shrieking witticisms through the keyhole. 
as soon as Murray Edwardes and Elsmere, by dint of goc^ 
humour and strong shoulders, had succeeded in shoving their, 
way through and shutting the door behind them, they found a 
still more animated performance in progress. Tne schoolroep 
was in almost total darkness ; the pupils, some twenty *|ii 
numberj^ were racing about, like so many shadowy demons, pefc- 
ing each other and their teachers Wx.ih the ‘dips' which, as the 
buildings were new, and not yet fitted for gas, had bem pro- 
vided to light them through their three E's. In the middle stood 
the two philanthropists they wore in search of, freely be^ubed 
with tallow, one employed in boxing a boy's ears, the oth®p in 
saving a huge inkbottle whereon some enterprising spirit 
mst laid hands by way of varying the rebel ammunition. I^iirmy 
Edwardes, who was in his element, went to the rescue a4 
helped by Eobert. The boy-minister, as he looked, had beeiijlii 
fapt, ‘ bow ’ of the Cambridge eight, and possessed muscles, ivSch 
men twice his size might have envied. In three minutes bft d 
put a couple of ringleaders into the street by the scruff 
neck, relit a lamp which had been'tumed out, and got the reitt 
of the rioters in hand. Elsmere backed him ably, and in a very 
short time they had cleared the premises. 

Then the four looked at each other, and Edtvardes went off 
into a shout of laughter^ 

‘My dear Wardlaw, my condolences to your coat'! But 1 
don't believe if I were a rough myself I could i^ist 
I^t mo introduce a friend — Mr. Elsmere— and If you 
him, a recruit for your work. It seems to me another pair jf 
aims will hardly come amiss to you ! ' ■ r . , 

The short rea-hairedman addressed shook hands 
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IMM froin undflr bushy eyebrows. Se was ijanting 

’ yid tallow, but the inner man was evidently 

Elsmere liked the shrewd Scotcli face and 

^w®ti»B*£"oaalya pair of arms we want,’iie remarked drily, ‘but a 
behind them. Mr. ElSmere, I observed, can use his.’ 
turned to a tall affected-looking youth with a large 
.Uto aibd long fair hair, who stood gasping with his hands upon 
sidei^ his eyes, full of a moody wrath, fixed on the wreck 
and disarray of the schoolroom. * 

ySeU, Mackay, have they knocked the wind out of you ? Mv 
. flieijtt^ild helper — Mr. Elsmere. Come# and sit down, wont 
you, a minute. They’ve left us the chairs, I perceive, and there’s 
a Or two of fire. Do you smoke ? Will you light up 'i ’ 
The fpur men sat on chatting some time, and then Wardlaw 
an<| walked home together. It had been all arranged. 

a curious morbid fellow, who had thrown himself into 
Diil&namsm and charity mainly out of opposition to an or- 
thodox'feid bourgeois family, and who had a great idea of his own 
social powera was somewhat grudging and ungracious through 
But Elsmere^ proposals were much too good to be re- 
lus^ He offered to oring to Die undertaking his time, his 
ctef^yman’s experience, and as much money as might be wanted. 
Wardlaw listened to him cautiously for an hour, took stock of 
the whole man physically and morally, and finally said, as ho 
very quietly and deliberately knocked the ashes out of his 

‘ All right, I’m your maV, Mr. Elsmere. If Mackay agrees, I 
vote we make you captain of this venture.’ 

' ‘Nothing of the sort,’ said Elsmere. ‘In London I am a 
novice ; I come to learn, not to lead.’ 

Wamlaw shook his head with a little shrewd smile. Mackay 
faintly endorsed his companion’s offer, and the party broke up. 

‘ That was in January. In two months from that time, by the 
natural force of things, Elsmere, in spite of diffidence and his own 
most sincere wish to avoid a preniature leadership, had become 
the h#d and heart of the Elgood Street undertaking, which had 
atlrt^y assumed much larger proportions. Wardlaw was giving 
Min ipeht approval and invaluable help, wliile young Mackay 
Vrats in the first uncomfort^le stages of a hero-worship which 
promised to be exceedingly good for him. 


. CHAPTER XXXVIII 

were one or two curious^ points connected with the be- 

of Elsmere’s venture in North R , one of which 

Just be noticed here. Wardlaw,* his predecessor and 
iM^gUie, had speculatively little or nothing in common with 
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or Murray Edwardes, Ho^as a devo<i^ 

^ 0<^tist, for whom Edwardes had pitovide^ i 
;lib^ philanthropic mssion, as he had for many 
to far strahger and remoter faiths. ^ ^ . 

By profession he was barrister, "mth a small and sfe? 
practice. On this practice, however, he liad marriec^, i 
wife, who had been a doctor’s daughter and a national ^ ^ 
mistress, had the same ardours as himself. They lived in 
the dismal little squares near tlie Goswell Koad, and had 
children. The wife, as a^ Positivist mother is bound to. 
tended and taught her children entirely herself. She ipMlt 
have been seen any d|iy wheeling their perambulator 
the dreary streets of a dreary region ; she was their ProvidOUca 
their deity, the representative to them of all tenderness az^^^ap 
authority. But when her work with them was done, she would 
throw herself into charity organisation cases, into effort for 
the protection of workhouse servants, into the^ homeliest ootss 
of ministry towards the sick, till her dowdy little hgurq apd 
her face, which but for the stress of London, of labour,^and'’ctf 
poverty, would have had a blunt fresh-coloured dairymaid’s 
charm, became symbols of a divine and sacr/{id helpfulness in 
eyes of hundreds of straining men and women. ^ 

^ The husband also, after a day spent in chambers, would givo 
his evenings to teaching or committee work. They ne^er 
allowed themselves to breathe even to each other tliat life 


might have brighter things to show them than the neighfoss^'h^- 
hood of the Goswell Road. There was a certain narrownew^^>ili 
their devotion ; they had their bitteiuesses and ignoranceii ;|!ike 
other people ; but the more Robert knew of them the inor^pro- 
found became his admiration for that potent spirit pr social 
help which in our generation Comtism has done ifo much to 
develop, even among those of us who are but moderately influ- 
enced by Comte’s ^ philosophy, and can make nothing of the 
religion of Humanity. ' . 

Wardlaw has no la’rge part in the story of Elsmere’s work, in 

North R . In spite of R^ert’s efforts, and against his will» 

the man of meaner gifts aim commoner clay eclips^ by 
that brilliant and persuasive something in Elsmere which a 
kind genius had infused into him at birth. And we shall s^e 
that in time Robert’s energies took*a direction which ’Whrdlaw 
could not follow with any heartiness. But at the beginning 
Elsmere owed him much, and it was a debt he was never tired 
of honouring. 

In the first place, Wardlaw’s choice of the Elgood Street r<?bm 
as a fresh eentre for civilising effort had been extremely sh,row<f. 
The district lying about it, as Robert soon came to know^ 
tained a number of promising elements. « ^ ^ ^ 

Close by the dingy street which sheltered their schqohfpoin 
rose the great pile or a neW facto^ of artistic pottery, a. 
on the north side of the river to Doulton’s immensq woikis'pb; 
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The old wind^g streets near it, and the blocks of 
dweUingS recently erected under its sh^ow, were 
4A| w»tdy occupied by the workers in its innumerable floors, and 
^ong these workers was^ large proportion of skilled artisans, 

' ^^nea^ten of a considerable ampunt d* cultivation, earning high 
wigeSj and maintaining a high Standard of comfort. A great 
many of them, trained in the art school which Murray Edwardes 
had been largely instrumental in establishing within easy 
distance of their houses, were men of genuine artistic gifts and 
accomplishment, and as the develoI)ment of one faculty tends 
oil^the whole to set others working, when Eobert, after a few 
wSefea^^vP^k in the place, set up a popular historical lecture 
oncO' a fortnight, announcftig the fact by a blue and white 
poster iu the schoolroom windows, it was tfie potters who pro- 
vided liim with his first hearers. 

The rest of the parish was divided between a population of 
dock labourers, settled there to supply the needs of the great 
dock which ran up into the south-eastern corner of it, two or 
three huge breweries, and a colony of watchmakers, an offshoot 
of Clerkenwell, who lived together in two or three streets, and 
showed the same peculiarities of race and specialised training 
be noticed in the more northerly settlement from which they 
had been thrown off like a swarm from a hive. Outside these 


well-defined trades there was, of course, a warehouse population, 
and a mass of heterogeneous cadging and catering which went 
on chiefly in the riverside streets at the other side of the parish 
frpm Elgood Street, in the neighbourhood of St. Wilfrid’s. 

St. Wilfrid’s at this mbment seemed to Eobert to be doing a 
very successful work among the lowest strata of the parish. 
From them at one end of the scale, and from the innumerable 
clerks and superintendents who during the daytime crowded 
the vast warehouses of which the district was full, its Lenten 
coMregations, now in full activity, were chiefly drawn. 

The Protestant opposition, which had ;^iown itself so brutally 
ftnd persistently in old days, was now, so f^r as outward mani- 
festations went, all but extinct. The ca^ocked monk -like 
clergy might "preach and ‘process’ in the open air as much as 
they pleased. The populace, where it was not indifferent, was 
friendly, and devoted living had borne its natural fruits. 

A small incident, whicn need not be recorded, recalled to 
'Elsmere’s mind — affer he had been working some six weeks in 
the district — the forgotten unwelcome fact that St. Wilfrid’s^ 
w%s the yeiy church where Newcome, first as senior curate and 
then as vicar, had spent those ten wonderful years into which 
Msmere at Murewell had been never tired of inquiring. The 
thought of iJTewcome was a very sore thought. Elsmere had 
written to him announcing his resignation of his living' im- 
mediately after his interview with, the bishop. The letter had 
itoained unanswered, and it was by new tolerably clear that 
ine silence of its recipient meant a witlMrawal from all friendly 
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telations with the writer. Elsiner\>*s 

hatw took such things hardly, especially as he 

Newcomers life was becoming increasingly difficult 

tered. And it gave him now a* frtfsh pang to 

Newcome would receive the n^ws of his quondam 

fidel propaganda,’ established on the very ground whiefeSw^^ 

self had all but died for those beliefs Elsmere had thrbw'i'rtrf ^ 

But Robert was learning a certain hardness in 
life which was not without, its uses to character. 
had always swum with the stream, cheered by the snjj^jpbi^t 'm 
all the great and prevailing English traditions. He?e, 
his few friends were fighting a solitary fight apart rrdfii 
organised system oi English religion ana English philantifirclipjf. 
All the elements of culture and religion already existing iff 'the 
place were against them. The clergy of St. Wilfrid^s passed 
them with cold averted eyes ; the old and faineant rector of the 
parish church very soon let it be known what he thought ilte 
to the taste of Elsmere’s intrusion on his parish, or as to’ the 
eternal chances of those who might take either him or Edwardes 
as guides in matters religious. His enmity did Elgood Street 
no harm, and the pretensions pf the Church, in this Babel 
20,000 souls, to cover the whole field, bore clearly no relation at 
all to the facts. But every little incident in this new stirag^ 
of his life cost Elsmere more perhaps than it would haye^COSt 
other men. No part of it came easily to him. ‘ Only a ni^ 
Utopian vision drove him on from day day, bracing hlffi % 
act and judge, if need be, alone and fof himself, approved onl^ 
by conscience and the inward voice. 

‘Tasks in hours of insight willed \ 

Can be in hours of gloom fuliillcd ; * t 

and it was that moment by the river which worked in him 
through all the prosaic and perplexing details of this new 
attempt to carry enthusiasm into life. 

It was soon plain to him that in this teeming sectioi^t bf 
London the chance of the religious reformer lay entirely among 
the tipper working class. In London, at any rate, all' that 
most prosperous and intelligent among the working class hoMs 
itself aloof — broadly speaking — feom all existing spiritual 
agencies, whether of Church or Dissent. 

Upon the genuine London artisan the Church has practically 
no hold whatever ; and Dissent has nothing like the hold which 
it has on similar material in the great towns of "ibhe North. 
Towards religion in general the prevailing attitude is one nf 
indifference tinged with hostility. ‘Eiglit hundred thou^affdi 
Ijeople in South London, of whom the enCrmfcs 
tion belong to the working class, and among them, 
and Dissent nowhere— not in possession}' SffSh:# 
the estimate of an Evah^gelical of our day ; and similar 
come from all parts of the capital. The Londoner is 
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iMfe more jpiore prejudiced, more given over to 

his Nortn-country brother, the mill-hand, 


^e ’ |X)sition, as one of a homogeneous and tolerably 
i^v, subjects him to a continuous discipline of inter- 

^ • T 1 • 




discussion. Our popular religion, broadly speaking, 
to him. He is sh^rp enough to see through its 
t^ckwadictions and absurdities ; he has no dread of losing what 

imyey valued ; his sense of antiquity, of history, is nil/ and 
his supplies him with excitement enough without the 
stimtdWts oil ‘other -worldliness.’ •Religion has been on the 
wible, irrationally presented to him, and the result on his part 
ha^b^HThn irrational breach with the whole moral and religious 
order of ideas. . . * 

But the race is quick-witted and imaginative. The Greek 
cities which welcomed and spread Christianity carried within 
them much the same elements as are supplied by certain sections 
of the London working class — elements of restlessness, of sensi- 
bility, of iJlission. The mere intermingling of races^ which a 
modern capital shares with those old towns of Asia Minor, 
predisposes the mind to a greater openness and receptiveness, 
^whether for good oi^ evil. 

the weeks passed on, and after the first inevitable despond- 
ency produced by strange surroundings and an unwonted isola- 
tion had begun to wear off, Robert often found himself filled 
with a strange flame and ardour of hope ! But his fllrst steps 
had nothing to do with religion. He made himself quickly felt 
ii3^ the night-school, and as soon as he possibly could he nired 
a large room at the ba(Sc of their existing room, on the same 
floor, where, on the recreation evenings, he might begin the 
story-telling, which had been so great a success at Murewell. 
The story-telling struck the neighbourhood as a great novelty 
At first only a few youths straggled in from the front room, 
where dominoes and draughts and the illustrated papers held 
seductive sway. The next night the i^umber was increased, 
and W the fourth or fifth evening the room was so well filled 
both fay boys and a large contingent of arlisans, that it seemed 
well to appoifit a special evening in the week for story-telling, 
or the recreation room would have been deserted. 


In ^h^ performances Elsmere’s aim had always been twofold 
—the rousmg of moral sj^pathy and the awakening of the 
imaginative power pure and simple. He ranged the whole 
wbrld for stories. Sometimes it would bo merely some feature-" 
o£«London^ life itself — the history of a great fire, for instance, 
and its hairbreadth escapes ; a collision in the river; a string 
instances as true and homely and realistic as they could be 
of the way in which the poor help one another; ^me- 
it would be stories illustrating the dangers and difficulties 
o£ particular trades — a colliery explosion and the daring of the 
; incidents from the life of the great Northern iron- 
or from that of the Lancashir<y factories ; or stories of 
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English country life and its humourk given sometimes ifi 
•-^lievpnsKire, or Yorkshire, or Cumbeldand— for 
a specW gift. Or, again, he would take the sea and ftM-ltfippp, . 
— ^the immortal story of the JBirkenhe^ / the deadly - 

the Captain; the records of the lif^oats, or the 
stpry 01 the ships of scieiice,. exploring step by ste|), throuip 
miles of water, the past, the inhabitants, the hills .and 
of that underworld, that vast Atlantic bed, in which Mtmi 
Blanc might be buried without showing even liis topmbsi 
snowfield above the plain of waves. Then at other tim^s it 
would be the simple frolic and fancy of fiction — fairy tale and 
legend, Greek myth or Icelandic saga, episodes frojaer .WalfSr 
Scott, from Cooper, frdm Dumas ; to be followed perhaps on 
the next evening hy the terse and vigorous biograpliv of some 
man of the people — of Stephenson or Cobden, of Thomas 
Cooper or John Bright, or even of Thomas Carlyle. 

One evening, some weeks after it had begun, Hugh Flaxmah, 
hearing from Hose of the success of the experiment, ‘^^went down 
to hear his new acquaintance tell the story of Monte Cristo’^a 
escape from the Chateau dTf. He started an hour earlier than 
was necessary, and with an admirable impartiality he spent 
that^ hour at St. Wilfrid’s hearing vespers. Flaxman^ had 
passion for intellectual or social novelty * and this passion was 
beguiling him into a close observation of Elsmere. At the same' 
time he was crossed and complicated by all sorts of fasticMous 
conservative fibres, and when his friends talked rationalisin. It 
often gave him a vehement pleasure to maintain that a good 
Catholic or Eitualist service was worth all their arguments, aM 
would outlast them. His taste drew him to the Church, so did 
a love of opposition to current ‘ isms.’ Bishops counted on him 
for subscriptions, and High Church divines sent him their 
pamphlets. He never refused the subscriptions, but it should 
bo added that with equal regularity he dropped the pamphlets 
,into his waste-paper basket. Altogether a not very decipherable 
person in religious matters — as Bose had already discovered. 

The change from the dim and perfumed spaces of St. Wilfrid^ 
to the bare warehouse room with its packed row^ of listenel^ 
was striking enough. Here were no bowed figures, no recueiile- 
ment. In the blaze of crude light every eager eye was fixed 
upon the slight elastic figure on tlm platform, each change in 
the expressive face, each gesture of the long arms and thin 
flexible hands, finding its response in the ladghter. the attentive 
silence, the frowning suspense of the audience. At one poiiit.ft 
band of young roughs at the back made a disturbance, but thSfr 
neighbours had the oflenders quelled and out in a twihkUhg, 
and the room cried out for a r^etition of the sentences ^h|® 
had been lost in the noise. When Dantes, opcfning his Iqira 
with his teeth, managed to cut the strings oi the sack, a 
relief ran through the^,crow 5 i; when at last he reach^ 
there was a ringing cheer. ' ■ ■ 
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is lie* dVe know^’ Flaxman beard a mechanic ask bh 
as Bob^t piused for a moment to get breath, the 
^ grimy thumb in the story- teller ^s dir^tion 
‘ Seems like a parson somehow. But he ain’t a 

*ITbt he/ said the other laconically. ‘Knows better. Most 
^ leip as comes down ’ere stuffs all they have to say as full of 
"gcsodyrgoody as an egg’s full of meat. If he wur that sort you 
' l^oulumt catch me here. Never heard hipa sav anything in the 
^‘de^r brethren” sort of style, and I’ve been ’ere most o’ these 
evenings and to his lectures besides.’ 

. he’s one of your d — d sly ones,’ said the first 
. speaker dubiously. ‘ Means to shovel it in by and by.’ 

/Well, I don’t know as I couldn’t stand it if he did,’ returned 
com^nion. ‘He’d let other fellers have their say, anyhow/ 
Flamnan looked curiously at the speaker. He was a young 
m««b, a gasfitter — to judge by the contents of the basket he 
seemed to, have brought in with him on his way from work — 
with eyes like live birds’, and small emaciated features. During 
the story Flaxman had noticed the man’s thin begrimed hand, 
it rested on the bench in front of him, trembling with 
» excitement. ' • 

^ Another project of Robert’s, started as soon as he had felt 
his way a little in the district, was tlio scientific Sunday school. 
This was the direct result of a paragraph in Huxley’s Lay 
Sermons, where the liint of such a school was first thrown out. 
However, since the introduction of science teaching into the 
Board schools, the nov^ty and necessity of such a supplement 
to a child’s ordinary education is not what it was. Robert set 
it up mainly for the sake of drawing the boys out of the streets 
iri the afternoons, and providing them with some other food for 
fancy and delight than larking and smoking and penny dread- 
fuls, A little simple chemical and electrical experiment went 
down greatly ; so did a botany class, to which Elsmero would 
come armed with two stores of flowei^, one to be picked to 
pieces, the other to be distributed accoiding to memory and 
attention, A year before ho had had a number of large coloured 
plates of tro’bical fruit and flowers prepared for him by a Kew 
S»ssistant. These he would often set up on a large screen, or 
put up on the walls, till the dingy schoolroom became a bower 
of superb blossom and luxuriant leaf, a glow of red and purple 
a^d orange. And ihen— still by the help of pictures — he woulcH 
take his class on a tour through strange lands, talking to them 
oS Ohina or Egypt or South America, till they followed him up 
the Amazon, or into the pyramids <fr through the Pampas, or 
into the mysterious buried cities of Mexico, as the children of 
IJtoelin followed the magic of the Pied Piper. 

JHi^dly any of those who came to him, adults or children, 
^Ipe^most all of the artisan clas^ were of the poorest class. He 
kjSotw it, and had laid his plans for suc^^'a result. Such work as 
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h^' had lit heart has no chance with ^he lowest 
scale, in its beginnings. It must have ^mething W 
and must penetrate downwards. He only can 
already hath — ^there is no profounder a^xiom. ^ 


already natn — ^tnere is no proiounder a^xiom. ^ 'i iM ' 

Ana meanwhile the months parsed oh, and he 
ing, still waiting. At last the spark fell. ' ' yUj / 

There, in the next street but one to Elgood Street, pfe'i 

famous Workmen’s Club of North E . it had been^^ai^cjljll ! 

by a former Liberal ■ clergyman of the parish, whoS0 
object, however, had been to* train the workmen to 
for themselves.^ His training had been, in fact, too succesiaolli 
Not only was it now wjiolly managed by artisans, bt#'it,he& 
come to be a centre of active, nay, * brutal, opjDOsition to th© 
Church and faith winch had originally fostered it. ^ In orgaall<5 
connection with it was a large debating hall, in which the most 
notorious secularist lecturers held forth every Sunday evening; 
and next door to it, under its shadow and patronage, was !j£ 
little dingy shop filled to overflowing with the coarsest free- 
thinking publications, Colonel IngersolFs books occupying the 

g lace of honour in the window and the FreethinJeer placard, 
aunting at the door. Inside there was <still more hi^ly 
seasoned literature even than th6 Freethinker to be had. There 


was in particular a small halfpenny paper which was unde^ 
stood to be in some sense the special organ of the North 
Club ; which was at any rate published close by, and edited by 
one of the workmen founders of the club. This unsav4ju& 
sheet began to bo more and more defiantly advertised through 
the parish as Lent di’ew on towards ^Passion week, and 
exertions of St. Wilfrid’s and of the other churches, which were 
being spurred on by tlie Ritualists’ success, became more ap- 
parent. Soon it seemed to Robert that every bit of hoarding 
and every waste wall was filled with the announcement 

‘Read Faith and Fools. Enormous success. Our Comic Life 
of^ Christ now nearly completed. Quite the best thing of its 
kind going. Woodcut this week — Transfiguration.’ 

His heart grew fierce within him. One night in Passion 
week ho left the night-school about ten o’clock. < His way led 
him past the club, which was brilliantly lit up, and evidently 
in full activity. Round the door there was a knot of wojrfarieh 
lounging. It was a mild moonlit April night, and the air was 
pleasant. Several of them had copies, of Faith and Foote^ Smd 
-vere showing the week’s woodcut to those" about thorn, with 
chuckles and spirts of laughter. . 

Robert caught a few vmrds as he hurried past them, aild 
stirred by a sudden inmulse turned into the shop beyoiad* and 
asked for the paper. The woman handed it tonwy and.ga^ 
hhai his change with a business-like sanafroid, which 
Hs tired nerves almost more painfully than the MgnMS 
brutality of the men he had just passed. - 

Directly he found himself in another street he 
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Kitider a lamp-p^t. It contained a caricature of the 
Kidih, the scrfcll emanating from Mary Magdalene^s mouth, 
icular, containing obscenities which cannot be quoted 

thrust it into his pocket^and strode on, every nerve 
qul^ng. • 

' *lms is Wednesday in Passion week,' he said to himself, 
after to-morrow is Good Friday ! ' 

Efe waljked fast in: a north-westerly direction, and soon found 
himself within the City, where the^streets were lon^ince empty 
«43dd silent. But he noticed nothing around him. His thoughts 
vt^Ssy^^iSHhe distant EasK among the fiat roofs and white walls 
of Nazareth, the olives of "Bethany, the steep streets and rocky 
fiimparts of Jerusalem. He had seen them with the bodily eye, 
and the fact had enormously quickened his historical perception. 
(The child of Nazareth, the moralist and teacher of Capernaum 
J,nd Gennesaret, the strenuous seer and martyr of the later 
Jerusalem preaching — all these various images sprang into 
^robbing poetic life within him. That anything in human 
sliape should be found capable of dragging this me and this 
death through the mire of a hideous and befouling laughter I 
was responsible 1 To what cause could one trace such a 
tamper of mind towards such an object — present and militant 
^ that temper is in all the crowded centres of working life 
throughout modern Europe? The toiler of the world as he 
matures may be made to love Socrates or Buddha Or Marcus 
^urolius. It would seem often as though he could not be made 
to love Jesus ! Is it thh Nemesis that ultimately discovers and 
avenges the sublimest, the least conscious departure from 
simplicity and verity ? — is it the last and most terrible illus- 
tration of a great axiom : * Faith has a judge — in truth^? 

He went home and lay awake half the night pondering. If 
he could but pour out his heart ! But though Catherine, the 
wife of his heart, of his youth, is there^ close beside him, doubt 
and struggle and perplexity are alike frozen on his lips. He 
cannot speak without ^ sympathy, and slie will not hear except 
tinder a mo»al compulsion which he shrinks more and more pain- 
ful from exercising. 

next night was a story-telling night. He spent it in 
telling the legend of St.*Francis. When it was over he asked 
t!m ittidience to wait a moment, and there and then — with the 
twder imaginative Franciscan atmosphere, as it were, 
j,%bout them — he delivered a short and vigorous protest in the 
name of decency, good feeling, and^common sense, against the 
idiotic profanities with which the whole immediate neighbour- 
hood seemed to be reeking. It was the first time he had 
fl|^roached *tny religious matter directly. A knot of work- 
sitting together at the back of the room looked at each 
with a significant grimace or two. 

:4 ’ ^hen BobeH ceased speaking one of them, an elderly watch- 
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maker, 0ot up and made a diy and c3mi(S^l liljjble epeech, ©fothi&f ; 
movitig but the thin lips in the shrivelled n^ogaoy 
!l^bert knew the man well He was a Genevese ^ 
Oalvinist by blood, revolutionist by (development. He 
plained that Mr. Elsmere hJid ^ken his audience by surprise » 
that a good many of those present understood the remam lie j 
had just made as an attack upon an institution in which mauy 
of them were deeply interested ; and that he invited Mr. 
Elsmere to a more thorough discussion of the matter, in a. 
place where he could be bc)th heard and answered. : r 

The room applauded with some signs of suppressed,^cit^ • 
ment. Most of the men' there were ,9,ccustom^ to disj^mtioii 
of the sort which any ^Sunday visitor to Victoria Park may he^r 
going on there week after week. Elsmere had made - a viidd 
impression ; and the prospect of a fight with him had an 
usual piquancy. 

Kobert sprang up. ‘ When you wilV he ^aid. ‘lam ready 
to stand by what I have just said in the face of you all, if you 
care to hear it.^ 

Place and particulars were hastily arranged, subject to the 
approval of the club committee, and Elsmere^ audience separ- , 
ated in a glow of curiosity and expectation. 

‘Didn’t I tell yeV the gasfitters snarling friend said to him. 

* Scratch him and you find the parson. These upper-class fplk, ■ 
when they come among us poor ones, always seem to me jusi 
hunting for souls, as those Injuns he was talking about last 
week hunt for scalps. They can’t ger^ to heaven without 
certain number of ’em slung about ’em.^ *■ 

.‘Wait a bit ! ’ said the gasfitter, his quick dark eyes betray- 
ing a certain raised inner temperature. 

Next morning the North K Club was placarded with 

announcements that on Easter Eve next Eobert Elsmere, Esq., 
would deliver a lecture in the Debating Hall on ‘ The Claim of 
Jesus upon Mo*dern Life’; to be followed, as usual, by general 
discussion. 


CHAPTEE XXXIX 

in 

It was the afternoon of Good Friday, Catherine had been to 
•'vXiurch at St. Paul’s, and Eobert, though not without some in- 
ward struggle, had accompanied her. Their midday meal wait 
over, and Eobert ^ad been'^devoting himself to Mary, whoj^d 
been tottering roifnd the room in his wake, clutching one 
tight with her chubby hand. In particular, he had been coaai^ . 
ing her into friendship with a wooden Japanese dragon wM# 
wound itself in awful yet most seductive coils round the cOibiiaeife 
at the end of the room. ^ It wds Mary’s weekly task to emln^qe 
. this horror, and the performance went by the name of ‘kissing 
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tiki Wbfeerw haj^ been triumphantly achieved, and, as 

.^vwisKrA of bravery, Mary was being carried round the room 
<^^hei* father^s shoulder, holding on mercilessly to his curls, her 
flhiiaiiig blue eyes darting %corn at the defeated monster. ^ 

‘ At &st Bobert deposited her oq the rug beside a fascinating 
famy^d which lay there spread out for her, and stood looking, 
not at ^e chil(L but at his wife. 

‘Oa&erine, I feel so much as Mary did three minutes ago ! * 
She looked up startled. The ton^s was l%ht, but the sadness, 
the emotion of the eyes, contradicted it. 

courage,’^ he went on — ‘courage to tell you some- 
thir^ thaf may hurt you. And yet I ought to tell it.^ 

fier face took the shrinkmg expression Vihich was so painful 
to him. But she waited quietly for what he had to say. 

* You know, I think,' he said, looking away from her to the 
gray Museum outside, ‘ that my work in R-— — hasn’t been reli- 
gious as yet at all. Oh, of course, I have said things here and 
there, but I haven’t delivered myself in any way. Now there 
has come an opening.’ 

And he described to her — while she shivered a little and 
•drew herself together — the provocations which were leading 

him into a tussle with the North R Club. 

*They have given me a very civil invitation. They are the 
sort of men after all whom it pays to get hold of, if one can. 
Among their fellows, they are the men who think. One longs 
tp he^ them to think to a little more purpose.’ 

• ‘What have you to give them, Robert?’ asked Catherine 
after a pause, her eyes cent on the child’s stocking she was 
knittpg. Her heart was full enough already, poor soul. Oh, 
the bitterness of this Passion week ! He had been at her side 
often in churcli, but through all his tender silence and consider- 
ation she had divined the constant struggle in him between love 
and intellectual honesty, and it had filled her with a dumb 
irritation and misery indescribable. *Do what she would, 
wrestle with herself as she would, there was constantly 
emerging in her now a note of anger, not with Robert, but, 
as it were, Vith those malign forces of wliich he was the 
prey. 

‘What have I to give^them?’ he repeated sadly. ‘Very 
little, Catherine, as it seems to me to-night. But come and 

Bpui tone had a melancholy which went to her heart. Ii^ 
reality he was in that state or depression which often precedes 
a jyr^t effort. But she was startled by his suggestion. 

f^Oome with you, Robert? To the meeting of a secularist 

dtbP , 

^^'^hy not? I shall be there to protest against outrage to 
wn^t both you and I hold dearj^ And the men are decent 
There will be no disturlmnce.’*' 
r* What are you going to do ? ' she asked in a low voioOi 
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* 1 hav^ been trying to think it oti^^ he eaid wit4 
‘I 'Want simplx if X can, to transfer to" their minds tj^t 
of Jesus of x^azareth which thought, and love, ani^ ' 

have left upon own. I want to meke them realise 
selves the historical charjocter, so far as it can be 
make them see for themselves the real figure, as it TVent 
and out amongst men — so far as our eyes can now disowi'it.^: rfi; ' 

The words came quicker towards the end, while the. vpiee 
sank — took the vibrating characteristic note the wife ,kixew aq. ' 
well. ‘ 

‘How can that help themV she said abruptly. ‘Your Jua- 
torical Christ, Bobert,, twill never win souls. It ^ 

every word you spqak will insult him. If he was man, he 
not a good man ! ’ ^ ^ ^ 

‘ Come and see,^ was all he sai^ holding out his haild to her. i 
It was in some sort a renewal or the scene at Les Avants, the 
inevitable renewal of an offer he felt bound to make, and she 
felt bound to resist. 

She let her knitting fall and placed her hand in his. The 
baby on the rug wp alternately caressing and scourging a 
woolly baa-lamb, whicli was thp fptisli of her childish worship;^ 
Her broken incessant baby-talk| and the ringing kisses wi£h 
which she atoned to the baa-lanS) for eahh successive outrage, 
made a running accompaniment to the moved undertones qf 
parents. ' 

‘Dofft ask me, Bobert, don^t ask me ! Do you want me td'* 
come and sit thinking of last year’s Eajter Eve 

‘Heaven knows I was miserable enough last Easter Eve,^ he 
said slowly. 

‘And now,’ she exclaimed, looking at him with a sudden 
agitation of every feature, ‘ now you are not miserable ? ' Ton 
are quite confident and sure ? You are going to devote j^our 
life to attacking the few remnants faith that still remain in 
the world V 

Never in her married life had she spoken to him with this 
accent of bitterness and hostility. He started and withdraw 
his hand, and there was a silence. 

‘I held once a wife in my arms,’ ho said presently with a 
voice hardly audible, ‘ who said to me that she would never pjer- 
secute her husband. But what is persecution if it is not the 
determination not to understand V . ! 

•si She buried her face in her hands. ‘I could" not understand,* 
she said sombrely. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘And rather than try,* ihe insisted^ *you will go Pn believi^, 
that I am a man without faith, seeking only to destroy.’ i 
‘I know you think you have faith,^she answered, ‘but Wy' 
can it seem faith to me ? “ He that will not confess Me bs^pfe 
men, him will I also deny before My Father which is in hefitv^T 
Your tinbelief seems tojne more dangerous than these 
things which shook yotu For you can make it , 



it loved, ay you once made the faith of Christ 

jlcwiisid./ ' ' '' ' V ' ' 

' 31 # silent. She raised her face presently, whereon were 
of some of thofce quiet difficult tears which were 
of her, and went softly oflt of the room. 

®e Stood a while leaning against the mantelpiece, deaf to 
liflle Mary’s clamour, and to her occasional clutches at his 
knees, as she tried to raise herself on her tiny tottering feet. A 
sense as though of some fresh disastei^ was upon him. His heart 
was sinking, sinking within him. And yet none knew better 



which the optimist is always much too ready to forget. 

Heredity, the moulding force of circumstance, the iron hold 
of the past upon the present — a man like Elsmero realises the 
working of these things in other men’s lives with a singular 
subtlety and clearness, and is for ever overlooking them, running 
his head against them, in his own. 

He turned and Jaid his arm on tliQ chimneypiece, burying 
his head on them. Suddenly he felt a toucli on liis knee, and, 
lc«>king down, saw Mhry peering »up, her masses of dark hair 
streaming back from the straining little face, the grave open 
mouth, and alarmed eyes. 

'‘Fader, tiss ! fader, tiss ! ’ she said imperatively. 

^ He lifted her up and covered the little brown cheeks with 
kisses. But the touch of the child only woke in him a fresh 
dread—the like of something he had often divined of late in 
Catherine. Was she actually afraid now that he might feel 
himself bound in future to take her child spiritually from her ? 
The suspicion’ of such a fear in her woke in him a fresh anguish ; 
it seemed a measure of the distance they had travelled from 
that old perfect unity. * 

‘She thinks I could even become in time her tyrant and 
torturer,’ he said to himself with measureless pain, ‘ and who 
knows — who can answer for himself? Gh, the puzzle of 
living !' 

Wnen she came back into the room, pale and quiet, Catherine 
said nothing, and Robert went to his letters. But after a wliiie 
she dt>ened his study door. • 

‘ Kcbert, will you tell me what your stories are to be next 
week,, and let me put out the pictures ? ’ 

It was the first time she had made any such offer. He sprang 
U]p"with a flash in his gray eyes, and brought her a slip of paper 
wiQi a list. She took it without looking at him. But he caught 
her i^ his arms, and for a moment in that embrace the soreness 
of hearts passed away. 

Catherine would not go, Elj^ere was not left on this 
occasion without auditors from his/wn immediate circle, 
pa the evening of Good Friday Flaxman had found his way to 
" 21 
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Buford Square, and, as Catherine was out, was shown; 
Elsihere’s study. \ o , ■ r V' = 

‘I have come,’ he announced, ‘to try and persuade yon tod 
Mrs. Elsmere to go down with to Greenlaws to-morrow. 
My Easter party lias coi^e to grief, and it would be a real charity 
on your part to come and resuscitate it. Do ! Yon haofe 
abominably fagged, and as if some country would do you. good.’ 

‘ But I thought-- — ’ began Itobert, taken aback. ' v ; , 
‘You thou^V repeated Flaxman coolly, ‘that your two 
sisters-in-law were going down there with Lady Helen, to meet 
some musical folk. Well, they are not coming. Miss Leyburn 
thinks your mother-in-law not very well to-day, delisn’t 
like to come. And your younger sister prefers also to stay in 
town. Helen is inuch disappointed, so am I. But — And 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

Bobert found it difficult to make a suitable remark. His 
sisters-in-law were certainly inscrutable young women. This 
Easter party at Greenlaws, Mr. Flaxman’s country house, had 
been planned, he knew, for weeks. And 'certainly nothinff 
could be very wrong with Mrs. Leyburn, OT Catherine would 
have been warned. t 

‘lam afraid your plans Inust be greatly put out,’ he safd, 
with some embarrassment. 

‘ Of course they are,' replied Flaxman, with a dry smile. He 
stood opposite Elsmere, his hands in his pockets. 

‘ Will you have a confidence ? ’ the bright eyes seemed to say, 

‘ I am quite ready. Claim it if you like.’ . ^ 

But Elsmere had no intention of" claiming it. ♦ The position, 
of all Bose’s kindred, indeed, «^t the present moment was not 
easy. None of them had the least knowledge of Bose’s mind. 
Had she forgotten Langliam ? Had she lost her heart afresh to 
Flaxman? No one knew. Flaxman’s absorption in her was 
clear enough. But his love-makiifg, if it was such, was not of 
an ordinary kind, and did not always explain itself. And, 
moreover, his wealth and social position were elements in the 
situation calculated to make people like the Elsmeres particularly 
diffident and discreet. Impossible for them, much as they liked 
him, to make any of the advances ! 

No, Bobert wanted no confidences. He was not prepared to 
take the responsibility of them. 'So, letting Bose alone, he took 
up his visitor’s invitation to themselves, and explained the 
engagement for Easter Eve, which tied them to London. 

‘Whew!’ said Hugh Flaxman, ‘but that will bei a 6|jip.<^y 
worth seeing. I must come ! ’ 

‘Nonsense 1 ’ said Bobert, smiling. ‘Go down to Greeiilaws, 
and go to church. That will be much more in your line.’ i 
‘As for church,’ said Flaxman meditativelyj ‘if I put my 
party altogether, and stay in town, there will be this fuj?dber 
advantage, that, after hewing you on Saturday night, | can, 
with a blameless impartiality, spend the following d^iy in St, 
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ells Street. Yes 1 'I telegraph to Helen— she knows 
|oy ways— and I come dowjrf to protect you against an atheistical 
iadb ixHoaoftovr night ! * 

-Bohert tried to dissuade him. He did not want Flaxman. 
Flkxman's Epicureanism, rne easy tolerance with which, now 
that the effervescence of his yomth liad subsided, the man 
; jirbopred and dallied with a dozen contradictory beliefs, were 
at times peculiarly antipathetic to Elsmere. They were so now, 
Just as heart and soul were nerved to an efi^rt which could not 

made at all without the nobler sort of self-confidence. 

But Maxman was determined. 

‘Hoj^-Jw&^said j ‘this one day we’ll give — to heresy. Don’t 
look so forbidding ! In the •first place, you won’t see me ; in 
the next, if you did, you would feel me as wax in your hands. 
I am like the man in Sopliocles — always the possession of the 
last speaker I One day I am all for the church. A certain 
number of chances in the hundred there still are, you will admit, 
that she is in the right of it. And if so, why should I cut my- 
self off from a whole host of beautiful things not to be got 
outside her ? But the next day — vive Elsmere and the Revolu- 
tion ! If only Elsmere could persuade me intellectually ! But 
Iliever yet came across a religions novelty that seemed to me 
to have a leg of logic to stand on P 

He laid his hand on Robert’s shoulder, his eyes twinkling 
with a sudden energy. Robert made no answer. He stood 
erec^ frowning a littla his hands thrust far into the pockets of 
his light gray coat. He was in no mood to disclose himself to 
Flaxman. The inner viiJion was fixed with extraordinary 
intensity on quite another sort of antagonist, with whom the 
mind was continuously grappling. 

‘Ah, well — till to-morrow!’ said Flaxman, with a smile, 
shook hands, and went. 

Outside he hailed a cab and drove off to Lady Charlotte’s. 

He found his aunt and Mr. Wynnstay in the drawing-room 
alone, one on either side of the fire. Lacl^? Charlotte was read- 
ing the latest political biography with an ai^parent profundity 
of attention ; Mr. Wynnstay was lounging and caressing the 
cat. But both his aunt’s absorption and Mr. Wynnstay’s non- 
chalgtuoe seemed to Flaxman overdone. He suspected a domestic 
breeze. * 

Lady Charlotte made him effusively welcome. He had come 
to propose that she slfould accompany him the following evening 
to, hear Elsmere lecture. 

advise you to come,’ he said. ‘Elsmere will deliver his 
soul, and the .amount of soul he has to deliver in these dull days 
is astounding. A dowdy dress and a veil, of course. I will go 
beforehand and see some one on the spot, in case there 
fihoald be difficulties about getting in. Perhaps Miss Leyburn, 
too. might like to hear her brother-ijf-law V 

* JSeally, Hugh,’ cried Lady Chaiiotte impatiently, ‘I think 
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you might take your snubbing with dignity. Her reftuW 
xnortiing to go to Greenlaws was oi’usqfaenesB its)^ 
mind that young person gives herself airs ! * And tne Of 

Sedbergh^s sister drew herself up w^th a rustle of all hei*'w|>le 
frame. r ' ^ ' 

‘ Yes, I was snubbed,’ said ^y’laxman, unperturbed ; 
ever, is no reason why she shouldn’t find it attractive to ‘go to- 
morrow night.’^ ^ ' 

‘And you will left her see that, just because you couldn^ get 
hold of her, you have given up your Easter party and left 
sister in the lurch V ^ _ _ 

‘ I never had exccf^sivo notions of dignity,’ he i€|ftied ibdin- 
posedly. ‘You may make up any story you please. The real 
tact is that I wani' to hear Elsinore.’^ ^ ' 

‘You had better go, my dear 1 ’ said her husband sardonically. 
‘I cannot imagine an37thing more piquant than an ath^Bii^tic 
slum on Easter Eve.’ 

‘ Nor can I ! ’ she replied, her combativeness rousing at opce. 

‘ Much obliged to you, Hugli. I will borrow my housekeeper’s 
dress, and be ready to leave here at half-past seven.’ 

Nothing more was said of jtlose, but Fh-xman knew that s]^e 
would be asked, and let it alone. 

‘ Will his wife be there ? ’ asked Lady Charlotte. 

‘Who? Elsmere’s? My dear aunt, when you happen to be 
the orthodox wife of a rising heretic, your husband’s Op^idns 
are not exactly the spectacular performance they are to you and 
me. I should think it most unlikely.’ 

‘ Oh, she persecutes him, does she 'i ’ ' ^ 

‘ She wouldn’t be a woman if she didn’t ! ’ observed Mr. Wynn- 
stay, sotto voce. The small dark man was lost in a great arm- 
chair, his delicate painter’s hands playing with the fur of a huge 
Persmn cat. Lady Charlotte threw him an eagle glance, and he 
subsided — for the moment. 

Flaxman, however, was perfectly right. There bad been a 
breeze. It had been just announced to the master of the house 
by his spouse that certain Socialist celebrities — who might any 
day be expected to make acquaintance with the police— were 
coming to dine at his table, to finger his spoons, and mix their 
diatribes with his champagne, on the following Tuesday. Overt 
rebellion had never served him ye% and ho knew perfectly well 
that when it came to the point he should smile more or' less 
afiably upon these gentry, as he had smiled upon others df the 
same sort before. But it had not yet come to the point, k^ his 
intermediate state wa.s explosive in the extreme. 

Mr. Flaxman dexterously continued the subject of the 
meres. Dropping his bantering tone, he delivered ^ ^ 

very delicate critical analysis of Catherine Elsmere’s teidpeik> 
ment and position, as in the course of several months his 
with her husband ha^ reveled them to him. He did it' 
witli acuteness and ph^osophical relish. The situation prdsehtiia 
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IlW as ati extrem^y re&ied and yet tragic phase of the 
. ,, , ji^^as difficulty, and it gave him intellectual ]^easure to draw 
|b mt iii wdrde. 

j(;^y Charlotte sat listtydng^ enjoying her nephew^s crisp 
piira$esL but also gradually gaining a perception of the human 
realty behind this word-play ^f Hugh’s. That ‘good heart’ of 
l^KFS waa touched ; the large imperious face began to frown. 

‘ Dear me ! ’ she said, with a little sigh. ‘ Don’t go on, Hugh I 
J sup|M)se it's .because we all of us be^jeve so little that the poor 
things point of view seems to one so unreal All the same, how- 
ever/ she added, regaining her usual r61e of magisterial common- 
sens^ ‘ in my opinion, ought toigo with her husband 

in religious matters.’ * ^ 

‘Provided, of course, she sets him at nought in all others,’ 
put in Mr. Wynnstay, rising and daintily depositing the cat. 
*Ma^ men, however, my dear, might bo willing to compromise 
it dijSe^ently. Granted a certain modicum of worldly conformity, 
th^ would not be at all indisposed to a conscience clause.’ 

He lounged out of the room, while Lady Charlotte shrugged 
her shoulders with a look at her nephew in which there was an 
irrepressible tv/inkle.* Mr. Flaxman neither heard nor saw. 
Life would have ceased to bo worth having long ago had he over 
taken sides in the smallest degree in this 7ridnage. 

^ Flaxman walked home again, not particularly satisfied with 
Jiimself and his manoeuvres. Very likely it was quite unwise of 
him to have devised another meeting between himself and llose 
Leyljurn so soon. Certainly she had snubbed him — there could 
be no doubt of that. Nor was he in much perplexity as to the 
reason. He had been forgetting himself, forgetting his r61e and 
the whole lie of the situation, and if a man will be an idiot he 
must sufi'er for it. He had distinctly been put back a move. 

The facts were very simple. It was now nearly three months 
since Langham’s disappearance. During that time Bose Ley- 
burn had been, to Flaxman’s mind, eiichanfkingly dependent on 
him. He had played his part so well, and the beautiful high- 
spirited cliild had suited herself so naively to his acting ! Evi- 
dently fehe had said to herself that his age, liis former marriage, 
his ration to Lady Helen, his constant kindness to her and her 
sktei^ made it natural that she should trust him, make him her 
friendj and allow him an intimacy she allowed to no other male 
fr^d And when onqe the situation had been so defined in her ' 
mind/ bow the girl’s true self had come out ! — what delightful 
mpmijpbs that intimacy had contained for him ! 

He remembered how on one occasion he had been reading 
8ope Hl^Owning to herjand Helen, in Helen’s crowded belittered 
wljich seemed all piano and photographs and 
uliaadlsitlie valley. He never could exactly trace the connection 
betepM the passage he had been rea^ng and what happened. 

it was merely Browning’s fioign^nt passionate note 
affisoted her. In spite of aU'her proud bright reserve^ 
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bot|i he and Helen often felt thm^h these weeks th«l2|pt$t 
below this surface there was a heart which quivered^at 
touch. 1 ^ ’ 

He finished the lines and laid d<iwn the book. Lady H^n 
heard her three-year-old boy crying upstairs, and ran up to see 
what was the matter. He and Eose were left alone ixi the 
scented fire-lit room. And a jet of flame suddenly showed. lilih 
the girl’s face turned away, convulsed with a momentary'struggle 
for self-control. She raised a hand an instant to- her eyes, not 
dreaming evidently that she could be seen in the dimne^; and 
her gloves dropped from her lap. *. 

He moved forward, ^ stooped on one knee, and as^hcTieln out 
her hand for the gloves, he kissed the hand very gently, detain- 
ing it afterwards as a brother might. There was not a thought 
of himself in his mind. Simply he could not bear that so bright 
a creature should ever be sorry. It seemed to him intolerable, 
against the nature of things. If he could have procured for her 
at that moment a coerced and transformed Langham, a lang- 
ham fitted to make her happy, he could almost nave done it ; 
and, short of such radical consolation, the very least he could do 
was to go on his knee to her, rnd comfort Her in tender brotherly 
fashion. 

She did not say anything ; she let her hand stay a moment, 
and then she got up, put on her veil, left a quiet message, for 
Lady Helen, and departed. But as he put her into a hanstm her 
whole manner to him was full of a shy shrinking sweetness. 
And when Eose was sliy and shrinking she was adorable. ' 

Well, and now he had never .again gone nearly so far as to 
kiss her liand, and yet because of an indiscreet moment every- 
thing was changed between them ; she had turned resentful, 
stand-oft‘, nay, as nearly rude as a girl under the restraints of 
modern manners can manage to be. He almost laughed as he 
recalled Helen’s report of her interview with Eose that morning, 
in which she had tried to pcrsujide a young person outragwusly 
on her dignity to keep an engagement she had herself spontane- 
ously made. 

* 1 am very sorry, Lady Helen,’ Eose had said, her slim figure 
drawn up so stiffly that the small Lady Helen felt herself totally 
efiaced beside her. ‘But I liad rather not leave London this 
. week. I think I will stay with mamma and Agnes.* 

^And nothing Lady Helen could say moved her, or modlified 
her formula of refusal. 

‘What have you been doing, Hugh ?* his sister asked hinij half 
dism.ayed, half provoked. 

* Flaxman shrugged his shoulders and vowed he had been iolng 
nothing. But, in truth, he knew very well that the day before 
he had overstepped the line. There had been a little some be- 
tween them, a quick pass^^ge of speech, a rash look and 
on his part, which ad iTven quite unpremeditated, but viddi. 
had nevertheless transformed their relation. Bose had fiiished 






.possible, and next morning his Greenlaws party had fallen 

'‘Oneck, certainly,’ said Flaxman1:o himself ruefully, as he 
pondered these circumstances — ^not mate, I hope, if one can 
but find out how not to be a fool in future.’ 


And over his solitary fire he meditated ^ar into the night. 
Next day, at half -past seven in the*evening, he ^^ntered 
Lady Charlotte’s drawing-room, gayer, brisker, more alert than 


,eV^. V 

Bose started visibly at tjie sight of#him, and shot a quick 
glance at the unblushing Lady Charlotte. • 

‘I thought you were at Greenlaws/ she could not help sjwing 
to him, as she coldly offered liim her hand. Why had. Lady 
Charlotte never told her he was to escort them % iJer irritation 


rose anew. , 

*What can one do,’ he said lightly, ‘if Elsmere will fix such a 
performance for Easter E ve ? My party was at its last gasp too ; 
it only wanted a telegram to Helen to give it its coup de grdee.^ 

• Rose flushed up, but he turned on his heel at once, and began 
to banter* his aunt on the housekeeper’s bonnet and veil in 
which she had a little too obviously disguised herself. 

And certainly, in the drive to the East End, Rose had no 
reason to complain of importunity on his part. Most of the 
way he was deep in talk with Lady Charlotte as to a certain 
Idhn exhiljftion in the E^st End, to which he and a good many 
of his friends were sending pictures ; apparently his time and 
thoughts were entirely occupied with it. Rose, leaning back 
silent in her corner, was presently seized with a little shock of 
surprise that there should be so many interests and relations in 
his life of which she knew nothing, lie was talking now as the 
man of possessions and influence. She saw a glimpse of him as 
he was in his public aspect, and the kindness, the disinterested- 
ness, the quiet sense, and the humour (rf his talk insensibly 
affected her^as she sat listening. The mental image of him 
which had been dominant in her mind altered a little. Nay, 
she grew a little hot over it. She asked herself scornfully 
V^heiner she were not as rce-dy as any bread-and-butter miss of 
her acquaintance to imagine every man she knew in love with 
her. • 

Very likely he had meant what he said quite differently, ahS^ 
slfb — on ! humiliation — had flown into a passion with him for 
tio reasonable cause. Supposing h^had meant, two days ago, 
tl^t if they were to go on being friends she must let him be her 
too, it would of course have been unpardonable. How 
she let any one talk to her of love yet — especially Mr. 
S’ifitainan, who guessed, as she w^ quite sure, what had hap- 
pened to her ? He irust despisemer t/ have imagined it. His 
outburst had filled her with the oddest and most petulant 
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res^toeni. Were all men self-seekiM? Did all lijiialr 
Irom^ shallow and fickle ? Could a man '’and a wq^u 
be honestly and simply friends 1 If he Jiad made love k) 
could not possibl}^ — and there was th^. sting of it— feel 
her maiden dignity that « romantic respect which she 
cherished towards it. For it Vas increaible that any d^lkalq^' 
minded girl should go through such a crisis as she had 
through, and then fall calmly into another lover's arms a feW 
weeks later as though nothing had happened. ‘ ; 

HowVe all attitudinise to ourselves ! The whole of life often 
seems one long dramatic performance, in wliich one half of us iq 
for ever posing to the o^her half. ^ 

But had he really made love to her ? — had he meant what sho 
had assumed him to'mean ? The girl lost herself in a totoont 
of memory and conjecture, and meanwhile Mr. Flaxmati 
opposite, talking away, and looking certainly as little iov©-*sidk 
as any man can well look. As the lamps flashed into the carriage 
her attention was often caught by his profile and flnely-balanc^ 
head, by the hand lying on his knee, or the little gestures,,fuE 
of life and freedom, with which he met some raid of Lady 
Charlotte’s on his opinions, or ypened a corresponding one on* 
hers. There was certainly power in the man, a bright human 
sort of power, which* inevitably attracted her. And that he ' 
was good too she had special grounds for knowing. 

But what an aristocrat he was after all 1 What an ov^r- 
prosporous exclusive set he belonged tp ! She lashed herself 
mto anger as the other two chatted ad sparred, vdth all theoe 
names of wealthy cousins and relations, with their sparks and 
their pedigrees and their pictures ! The aunt and nephew were 
debating now they could best bleed the family, in its various 
branches, of the art treasures belonging to it for the benefit of 
the East-Enders ; therefore the names were inevitable. But 
Hose curled her delicate lip over them. And was it the best 
breeding, she wondered,, to leave a third person so ostentatiously 
outside the conversation ? 

‘Miss Leyburn, why are you coughing said Lady Charlotte 
Buddenly. ^ ^ ' 

‘ There is a great draught/ said Eose, shivering a little. 

‘ So there is ! ’ cried Lady Charlotte. ‘ Wlxy, we have got 
both the windows open. Hugh, draw up Miss Ley burn’s/ 

Ho moved over to her and drew it up. , . 

• ‘ I thought you liked a tornado,' he said to her, smilmg. 

‘ Will you have a shawl ?— there is one behind me.' # 

‘ No, thank you,’ she rejilied rather stifily, and h© was silent 
— retaining his place opposite to her, however. V • ^ 

‘Have we reached Mr. Elsmere’s part of tlig world yqlft'?' 
asked Lady Charlotte, looking out. ^ ? 

‘Yes, we are not far off— the river is to our right. We sWI?; 
pass St. Wilfrid’s soon/ ^ ‘ ; 

The coachman turned into & street where an open-air maifkdfe 
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The roadway and pavements were swarmmg* 
tbe earri^o conld bare’/y^ pick its way through the masses of 
bwgs. Flaming gas-jets threw it all into strong Satanic 
Ifehtand shade. At the §omer of a dingy alley Bose could see 
Jjight goiug, on ; the begrimed ragged children, regardless of 
April rain, swooped backwd^os and forwards under the 
fery* hoofs of the horses, or flattened their noses against the 
wfcdows whenever the horses were forced into a walk. 

The young girl-figure in gray, \^th the* gray feathered hat, 
seemed specially to excite their notice. The glare of the street 
brought out the lines of the face, the gold of the hair. The 
Ai^bs Cfutiside made loutishly flattering ^remarks once or twice, 
and Eose, colouring, drew oack as far as ^she could into the 
carriage^ Mr. Flaxman seemed not to hear ; his aunt, with that 
obtrusive thirst for information which is so fashionable now 
among all women of position, was cross-questioning him as to 
the trades and population of the district, and he was drily 
responding. In reality his mind was full of a whirl of feeling, 
of a wild longing to break down a futile barrier and trample on 
a baffling resistance, to take that beautiful tameless creature in 
strong coercing arms, scold her, crush her, love her ! Why does 
Sie make happiness so difficult ? What right has she to hold 
devotion so cheap He too grows angry. ‘ She was 7iot in love 
with that spectral creature,’ the inner self declares with energy 
— ‘ I will vow she never was. But she is like all the rest — a 
slave to the merest forms and trappings of sentiment. Because 
to have loved h^r, and didn’t, because she fancied she 
loved him, %hd didn’t, ifiy love is to be an ofience to her ! 
Monstrous — unjust ! ’ 

Suddenly they sped past St. Wilfrid’s, resplendent with lights, 
the jewelled windows of the clioir rising above the squalid walls 
and roofs into the rainy darkness, as the mystical chapel of the 
Graal, with its ‘torches glimmering fair,’ flashed out of the 
mountain storm and solitude on to Galahad’s seeking eyes. 

Eose bent forward involuntarily. ‘ Whab angel singing 1 ’ she 
said, dropping the window again to listen to the retreating 
sounds, her aitist’s eye kindling. ‘ Did you hear it ] It was the 
last chorus in thei^St. Matthew Passion music.’ 

‘I did not distinguish it,’ he said— ‘but their music is 
famous.’ 

His tone was distfcant ; there was no friendliness in it. It 
w0uld have been pleasant to her if he would have taken up her*^ 
litt/1^ remark and let bygones be bygones. But he showed no 
readiness to do so. The subject dropped, and presently ho 
moved back to his former seat, and Lady Charlotte and he re- 
sunoed their tajk. Eose could not but see that his manner 
towards her was much changed. She herself had compelled i^ 
the same she saw him leaveyher with a capricious little 
{tang of regret, and afterwards tl* dri^ seemed to her more 
tediia^^and the dismal streets more dismal than before. 

Ml' 
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Sto -tried to forget her companions altogether Oh J what 
would Eobert have to say ? She was unha;/5py, testiest. 
trouble lately it had often pleased her to go quite alonp;!^ 
strange churches, where for a moment the burden of the 
had seemed lightened. BAt tl^e old things were not always obn- 
genial to her, and there were modern ferments at work in 
Ko one of her family, unless it were Agnes, suspected what’waS 
going on. But in truth the rich crude nature had been touted 
at last, as llobert’s iiad be^n long ago in Mr. Grey’s lecture- 
room, by the piercing under-voices of things — the moral messa^ 
of the world. ‘What will he have to say?^ she ask^^herself 
again feverishly, and afi she looked across to Mr. F14xman sjie 
felt a childish wish to be friends again with him, with every- 
body. Life was too difficult as it was, without quarrels and 
misunderstandings to make it worse. 


CHAPTER XL 

A LONG street of warehouscs-’and at the bnd of it the horse* 
slackened. 

‘ I saw the president of the club yesterday,’ said Flaxanan, 
looking out. ‘He is an old friend of mine — a most intelligent 
fanatic— met him on a Mansion House Fund committee^ tet 
winter. He promised we should be looked after. But we shill 
only get back seats, and you’ll have io nut up with the smoking. 
They don’t want ladies, and wc shall only be there on suf- 
ferance.’ 

The carriage stopped. Mr. Flaxman guided his charges with 
some difficulty through the crowd about the steps, who inspected 
them and their vehicle with a frank and not over -friendly 
curiosity. At the door they found a man who had been seu^i.to 
look for them, and were immediately taken possession of. He 
ushered them into the back of a large bare hall, glaringly Ht, 
lined with white brick, and hung at intervals with political 
portraits and a few cheap engravings of famous men, Jesus of 
Nazareth taking his turn with Buddha, Socrafes, Moses, Shake- 
speare, and Paul of Tarsus. 

‘Can’t put you any forrarder, I’m afraid,’ said their guide, 
with a shrug of the shoulders. ‘The committee don’t like 
strangers coming, and Mr. Collett, he got hauled over the Coals 
for letting you in this evening.’ « 

It was a new position ^or Lady Charlotte to be anywhere on 
sufferanca However, in the presence of three hundred 
men, who might all of them be political assassins in 
for anything she knew, she accepted her fate with meelSfeBi^ 5 
and she and Rose settled tHbmselves into their back seat u?^der 
a rough sort of gallei^r, gla| '. of their veils, and neaHy bJittded 
with the smoka ' « 
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was nearly full, and Mr. Flaxman looked curiously 
f^Und u^On its ocdUpfimts. The majority of them were clearly 
irttons— a ware, stooping, sharp -featured race. Here and 
were a knot of st^wart dock-labourers, strongly marked 
but ha physique from the watchmSIkers and the potters, or an 
^ occasional seaman out of work, ^ip-steward, boatswain, or what 
not, generally bronzed, quick-eyed, and comely, save where the 
film of excess had already deadened colour and expression. 
Almost every one had a pot of bee^r before* him, standing on long 
wooden flaps attached to the benches. The room was full of 
nois^ coming apparently from the farther end, where some 
political ora VO seemed to be provokingihis neighbours. In their 
own vicinity the men scattered about wqre for the most part 
tugging silently at their pipes, alternately eyeing the clock and 
the new-comers. 

There was a stir of feet round the door. 

‘ There he is,^ said Mr. Flaxman, craning round to see, and 
Eobert entered. 

He started as he saw them, flashed a smile to Eose, shook his 
head at Mr. Flaxman, and passed up the room. 

‘He looks paid and nervous,^ said Lady Charlotte grimly, 

E ouncing at once on the unpromising side of things. ‘If he 
rfeaks down are vou prepared, Hugh, to play Elisha ? ’ 

Flaxman was far too much interested in the beginnings of 
the performance to answer. 

Eobert was standing forward on the platform, the chairman 
bf the njeeting at his., side, members of the committee sitting 
behind on either hand. A good many men put down their pipes, 
and the hubbub of talk ceased. Others smoked on stolidly. 

The chairman introduced the lecturer. The subject of the 
address would be, as they already knew, ‘The Claim of Jesus 
Upon Modern Life.’ It was not very likely, he imagined, that 
Mr. Elsmere’s opinions would square with those dominant in 
the club ; but, whether or no, he claimed for him, as for every- 
body, a patient hearing, and the Englislwnan’s privilege of fair 

speaker, a cabinetmaker dressed in a decent brown suit, 
spoke with fluency, and at the same time with that accent or 
moderation and ^ savoir /aire which some Englishmen in all 
ctes^ have obviously inherited from centuries of government 
by discussion. Lady Charlotte, whose Liberalism was the mere 
vatTtiish of an essentially aristocratic temper, was consciou^f 
ft certain dismay at the culture of the democracy as the man sat 
Mr. Flaxman, glancing to flie right, saw a group of men 
jlaiiding, and amongst them a slight sharp -featured thread- 
paper 01 a man, with a taller companion, whom he identified as 
we pair he had noticed on the night of the story-telling. The 
1^ gasfitter was clearly all ^rvous fidget and expectation ; 
Ibe other, large and gaunt in pgurei^with a square impassive 
and close-shut lips that had a perpetual mocking twist in 
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Uie comers, stood beside him like soi^e clumsy mofteni 
in a mimnoner clay, of Goethe^s ‘ spirit ^liat'deniea’ ' 

Robert came forward with a roll of papers in his haiid. " ■ ■ 

His first words were hardly audible. Rose felt her 
rising, Lady Charlotte glanced at her nephew, the fitaijdin|! 
group of men cried, ‘ Speak up f The voice in the distance 
at once, braced by the touch of difficulty, and what it said cain^' 
firmly down to them. ' 

In after days Flaxman couM not often be got to talk of the 
experience of this evening. When he did he would genfersfell^ 
say, briefly, that as an intellectual effort he had neyer^bel^ 
inclined to rank this first public utterance very high among' 
Elsmere’s performances. The speaker’s own emotion had. stood 
somewhat in his way. A man argues better, perhaps, when he 
feels less. 

have often heard him put his case, as I thought, morc 
cogently in conversation,’ Flaxman would say — though only to 
his most intimate friends — ‘but what I never saw before of 
since was such an effect of personality as he produced that 
night. From that moment, at any rate, I loved him, and I 
understood his secret ! ’ ^ 

Elsmere began with a few words of courteous thanks to the 
club for the hearing they had promised him. 

Then he passed on to the occasion of his address — the vogue: 
in the district of ‘ certain newspapers which, I understand, are ' 
specially relished and patronised by your association.’ 

And he laid down on a table besiue,him the copies of the* 
Freethinker and of Faith and Fools which he had brought with 
him, and faced his audience again, his hands on his sides. 

‘ Well ! I am not here to-night to attack those newspapers. 

1 want to reach your sympathies if I can in another way.^ If 
there is anybody here who takes pleasure in them, who thinks 
that such writing and such witticisms as he gets purveyed to 
him in these sheets do rjsally help the cause of truth and in- 
tellectual freedom, I ,^hall not attack his position from the 
front. I shall try to undermine it. I shall aim at rousing iii ■ 
him such a state of feeling as may suddenly convince him that 
what is injured by writing of this sort is not the orthodox - 
Christian, or the Church, or Jesus of Nazareth, but always and 
inevitably the man who writes it and the man who loves it ! 
His mind is possessed of an inflaming and hateful image, whi<^ 
dil'/es him to mockery and violence. I want to replace it, if ^ I 
can, by one of calm, of beauty and tenderness, whi^ may drive 
liim to humility and sympathy. And this, indeed, is the only 
way in which opinion is ever really altered — by the substit uliOlEt 
of one mental picture for another. v 

‘ But in the first place,’ resumed the speaker, after a 
pause, changing his pote a little, ‘a word about myself. I am 
not here to-night quite in^the position of the casual stranger^ 
coming down to your district f oi the first time. As some ctf yewa 
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' ligyy j % am ^tideavouring to make what is practically a settle- 
ment ampng you, askiri^ you working-men to teach me, if you 
wiSl, what you have to teach as to the wants and prospects of 
year order* and offering f^ou in return whatever there is in me 
wlrieh may be worth your taking.# Well, I imagine I should 
at a man who preferred ^ claim of that sort with some 
^iosenees! You may well ask me for “antecedents,” and I 
should like, if I may, to give them to you very shortly. 

‘Well, then, though 1 came dgwn to ♦this place under the 
-vnugof Mr, Edwardes’ (some cheering) ‘who is so great^ liked 
respected here, I am not a Unitarian, nor am I an English 
^urShman. A year ago I^was the vic^r of an English country 
parish, where I should have been proud^ so far as personal 
happiness went, to spend my life. Last autumn I left it and 
resigned my orders because I could no longer accept the creed 
of the English Church/ Unconsciously the thin dignified figure 
drew itself up, the voice took a certain dryness. All this was 
distasteful, but the orator’s instinct was imperious. 

he gioke about a score of pipes which had till now been 
active in Flaxman’s neighbourhood went down. The silence in 
.the room became suddenly of ajierccptibly diflerent quality. 

‘Since then I have joined no other religious association. 
But it is not — God forbid ! — because there is nothing left me to 
believe, but because in this transition England it is well for a 
man who has broken witli the old things, to be very patient 
No good can come of forcing opinion or agreement prematurely. 
A generation, nay, mqre, may have to spend itself in mere 
waiting £lli& preparing’^ for those new leaders and those new 
forms of corporate action which any great revolution of opinion, 
such as that we are now living through, lias always produced in 
the past, and will, we are justified in believing, produce again. 
But the hour and the men will come, and “ they also serve who 
only stand and wait ! ” ’ 

^ Voice and look had kindled into fire* The consciousness of 
his audience was passing from him — tli^ world of ideas was 
growing clearer. 

‘So much, then, for personalities of one sort. There are 
some of another, however, which I must touch upon for a 
moment. I am to speak to you to-night of the Jesus of history, 
but not only as an historian. History is good, but religion is 
b^tjter I — and if Jesus of Nazareth concerned me, and, in my 
belief, conceriied you, only as an historical figure, i should mJo 
be here to-night. 

‘But if I am to talk religion to# you, and I have begun by 
telUpg you I am not this and not that, it seems to me that for 
nftere cleames§^’ sake, for the sake of that round and whole image 
of thoi^ghtwmch I want to present to you, you must let me run 
through a prelimina:^ confession lof faith— as short and simple 
ae I can make it. You must leM me jjescribe certain views of 
the universe and of man’s placeiin it, which make the framer 
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as it were, into which I shall ask you to fit the piotuj?^ ol 
Jesus which will come after/ ^ ^ 

Robert stood a moment considering. ^ An instant's'^&etwoust 
ness, a momentary sign of self-consciousness, would have 
broken the spell and. set Jhe room against him. He showed 
neither. « 

‘My friends,^ he said at last, speaking to the crowded ben<j|ie%i» 
of London workmen with the same simplicity he^ would hav© 
used towards his boys, at Murewell, ‘ the man who is addressing 
you to-night believes in God^' and in Conscience^ which Glod*s 
witness, in the soul ; and in Experience^ which is at encb the 
record and the instrument of man’s education at Go^^s hands. 
He places his whole trust, for life and death, “ in God pie Father 
Almighty — in that force at the root of things which is revealed 
to us whenever a man helps his neighbour, or a mother denies 
herself for her child ; whenever a soldier dies without a murmur 
for his country, or a sailor puts out in the darkness to rescue 
the perishing* whenever a workman throws mind and con- 
science into his work, or a statesman labours not for his own 

g ain but for that or the State ! He believes in an Eternal 
Goodness — and an Eternal Mind — of which Nature and Man 
are the continuous and the only'-revelation. . . ^ * 

The room grew absolutely still. And into the silence there 
fell, one by one, the short terse sentences, in which the seer, the 
believer, struggled to express what God has been, is, and will 
ever be to the soul which trusts Him. In them the whole effort 
of the speaker was really to restrain, to moderate, to deper- 
sonalise the voice of faith. But t.Se. "intensity of pach war'd 
burnt it into the hearer as it was spoken. Even Lady Charlotte 
turned a little pale — the tears stood in her eyes. 

Then, from the witness of God in the soul, and in the history 
of man’s moral life, Elsmere turned to the glorification of 
Experience, ‘of that unvarying and rational order of the world 
which has been the appointed instrument of man’s training 
since life and thought began.’ 

‘ There, ^ he said slowly, ‘ in the unbroken sequences of nature, 
in the physical history of the world, in the long history of man, 
physical, intellectual, moral — there lies the revelation of God, 
There is no other, my friends ! ’ 

Then, while the room hung on his words, he entered on a 
brief exposition of the text, '’ Miracles do not happen^ restating 
fume’s old argument, and adding to it some'bf tne most cogent 
of those modern arguments drawn from literature, from history, 
from the comparative stud^y of religions and religious evidence, 
which were not practically at Hume’s disposal, but which are 
now affecting the popular mind as Hume’s reasoning coiij^ 
never have affected it. ' ** 

‘ We are now able to show how miracle, or the belief in it, 
which is the same thing, ctunes into being. The study m 
miracle in all nations, knd ujader all conditions, yields 
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iftoe same results. Miracle may be .the child of imamixa- 
of love, nay, of a passionate sincerity, but invariably it 
with ignorance^ana is withered by knowledge ! ' 

' And then, with lightning unexpectedness, he turned upon 
hi^g audience, as thou^i tie ardent soul reacted at once against 
a strain of mere negation. ^ * 

^ ‘But do not let yourselves imagine for an instant that, 
l^oausf in a rational view of history there is no place for a 
itourrectiOn and Ascension, therefore you^may profitably allow 
yourself a mean and miserable mirth or this sort over the past !' 
— and hi« outstretched hand struck the newspapers beside him 
with passion. ‘Do not imagine for an instant that what is 
binding, Adorable, beautiful in that ^st is done away with 
when miracle is given up 1 No, thank God ! We still “live by 
admiration, hope, and love.” God only draws closer, great men 
become greater, human life more wonderful as miracle dis- 
appears. Woe to you if you cannot see it 1 — it is the testing 
truth of our day. 

‘And besides — do you suppose that mere violence, mere in- 
vective, and savage mockery ever accomplished anything — nay, 
what is more to the point, ever destroyed anything in human 
'history ? No — an Idea cannot obe killed from without — it can 
only be supplanted, transformed, by another idea, and that one 
of equal virtue and magic. Strange paradox ! In the moral 
world you' cannot pull down except by gentleness — you cannot 
revolutionise except by sympathy. Jesus only superseded 
Judaism by absorbing and recreating all that was best in it. 
Tliere ar^ no inexplicable gaps and breaks in tlie story of 
humanity. The religion of to-day, witli all its faults and mis- 
takes, will go on unshaken so long as there is nothing else of 
equal loveliness and potency to put in its place. The Jesus of 
the churches will remain paramount so long as the man of to-day 
imagines himself dispensed by any increase of knowledge from 
loving the J esus of history, 

‘But why? you will ask mo. What docs the Jesus of history 
matter to me T 


And so he was brought to the place of great men in the 
development of mankind — to the part played in the human 
story by those lives in which men have seen all their noblest 
thoughts of God, of duty^and of law embodied, realised before 
them with a shming and incomparable beauty. 

. . You think — because it is becoming plain to the modern 

eye that the ignorant love of his first followers wreathed liis Ifib 
in legend, that therefore you can escape from Jesus of Nazareth, 
you can put him aside as though I?e had never been 1 Folly ! 
1^0 what yqu will, you cannot escape him. His life and death 
i^iderlie our institutions as the alphabet underlies our literature. 
Jmtrm the lives of Buddha and of Mohammed are wrought in- 
efiaceably into the civilisation of Sifrica and Asia^ so the life of 
J^us is wrought ineffaceably irfto the higher civilisation, the 
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nobler sodal conceptions of Europe. It is wrought lnto .^onr 
bebijg and into mine. We are wbat we ^are rto-nignt, as 
men and as citizens, largely because a Galilean pefisant yas 
bom and grew to manhood, and preached, and lov^ and cBei 
And you think that a fac^ so tremendous can be just acofifid 
away— that we can get nd of it, and of our share in it, by * 
ribald paragraph and a caricature ! # 

‘No. Your hatred and your ridicule are powerless^ Abd 
thank God they are powerless. There is no wanton '^aste in 
the moral world, any more than in the material. There is only 
fruitful change and beneficent transformation. Granted tnat 
the true story of Jesus of Nazareth was from the Jbeginnibag 
obscured by error and rhistake; granted that those errors and 
mistakes which were once the strength of Chrisbiani^ are now 
its weakness, and by the slow march and sentence 01 time are 
now threatening, unless we can clear them away, to lessen the 
Jiold of Jesus on the love and remembrance of man. What 
then ? The fact is merely a call to you and me, who recognise 
it, to go back to the roots of things, to reconceive the Christ, 
to bring him afresh into our lives, to make the life so freely 
given for man minister again in new ways to man’s new needs* ^ 
Every great religion is, in truth*’ a concentration of great ideas, 
capable, as all ideas are, of inlinite expansion and adajjtation, , 
And woe to our human weakness if it loose its hold one instant 
before it must on any of those rare and precious possessions 
which have helped it in the past, and may again inspire k in 
the future 1 ^ ^ ^ ♦) 

*2^0 reconcetve the ChrutI It is the' special task ^f our age, 
though in some sort and degree it has been the ever-recurring 
task of Europe since the beginning.’ 

He paused, and then very simply, and so as to be understood 
by those who heard him, he gave a rapid sketch of that great 
operation worked by the best intellect of Europe during the 
last half-century — broadly speaking — on the facts and docu- 
ments of primitive Christianity. Erom all sides and by the 
help of every conceivable instrument those facts have been . 
investigated, and now at last the great result — ‘ the revivified 
reconceived Jjiwuth ’ — seems ready to emerge ! Much may still 
be known-^much can never be known ; but if we will, we jnay 
now diatTern the true features of Jesus^Pf Nazareth^ as no genera- 
tion but our own has been able to discern them, smee those who 
Ijad seen and handled passed away. 

‘ Let me try, however feebly, and draw it afresh for you, th^t 
life of lives, that story of stories, as the labour of our own age 
in particular has patiently revealed it "to us. Come bapk wiSi 
me through the centuries ; let us try and see the Christ of Galilee 
and the Christ of J erusalem as he was, before a credulous lote 
and Jewish tradition and Greek subtlety had at once diiniped 
and glorified the truth. Ali !vdo what we will, it is so scanty 
and poor, this ^owled^ of kurs, copapared with all that W© 
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to i:now— but, such as it is, let me, very humbly and 
v«l5^ tentatively, endea^ur to put it before you/ 

point Flaxman’s attention was suddenly distracted 
by’a stir round the door ^ entrance on his left hand. Looking 
iknind, he uaw a Ritualist priest, in c^;Ssock and cloak, disputing 
in hurried undertones with the ?aen about the door. At last 
he gained his point apparently, for the men, with half-angry, 
iial^qui% 2 ing looks at each other, allowed him to come in, and 
he found a seat. Flaxman was gr^tly sti^ack by the face — by 
itsj^oetic beauty, the stern and yet delicate whiteness and 
emaciation of it. He sat with both hands resting on the stick 
he^heM in^front of him, intently listeiyng, the perspiration of 
physical Weakness on his brow and round his finely curved 
month. Clearly he could liardly see the lecturer, for the room 
had become inconveniently crowded, and the men about him 
were mostly standing. 

/One of the St. Wilfrid’s priests, I suppose,’ Flaxman said to 
himself. ‘ What on earth is he doing da 7 is cette (jaUre ? Are wo 
to have a disputation ? That would be dramatic.’ 

He had no attention, liowever, to spare, and the intruder 
was promptly forgoUcri. Wlicii jie turned back to the i:>latfonn 
he found that Robert, with Macka^r’s help, had liiing on a screcui 
to his right, four or five large drawings of Nazareth, of the Lake 
of Gennesaret, of Jerusalem, and the Temple of Herod, of the 
ruins of that synagogue on the probable site of Capernaum in 
wMch conceivably Jesus may have stood. They were bold and 
striking, and filled the bare hall at once with suggestions of the 
East. ^He had used theiii often at Murew^ell. Then, adopting 
a somewhat different tone, he plunged into the life of Jesus. He 
brought to it all his trained historical power, all his story- 
telling faculty, all his sympathy with the needs of feeling. And 
bit by bit, as the quick nervous sentences issued and struck, 
each like the touch of a chisel, the majestic figure emerged, set 
against its natural background, instinct with some fraction at 
least of the magic of reality, most human, most persuasive, most 
tragic. He brought out the great w'ords of the new faith, to 
which, whatever may be their literal origin, Jesus, and Jesus 
only^ gave currency and immortal force. He dwelt on tlio 
magic, the permanence, the exiiansivencss, of the young Naza- 
rene’s central conception — the spiritualised, univci’salised ‘ Kiiig- 
doniof God*’ Elsmere’s thought, indeed, knew nothing of a 
peflect man, as it knew nothing of an incarnate God ; h(f 
shisjink from nothing that he believed true ; but every limi- 
tatlOH, every reserve he ^allowed himself, did but maKe the 
whoJ© more poignantly real, and the claim of Jesus more 

world has grown since Jesus preached in Galilee and 

We cannot learn the wh(/>e of God’s lesson from him 
nowv^^y, we could not then 1 B’iit alL that is most e^ential 
ipa00isaii— all that saves the soul, all*bhat purifies the heart — that 

2 k 
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lie 1ms still for you, and me, as he* had it for the men and w<^^r 
of his own time/ T ^ ii . V* 

Then he came to the last scenes. His voice sank a fittle ; 
notes dropped from his hand and th^' silence grew oppi^essi'^ 
The dramatic force, the tOiider passionate insight, the learl^ 
modernness with which the sfory was told, made it almost nh- 
bearable. Those listening saw the trial, the streets of 
Salem, that desolate place outside the northern gate ; they wOr© 
spectators of the torture, they heard the last cry. ^ No One 
present had ever so seen, so heard before. Eose had hidden her . 
face. Flaxman for the first time forgot to watch the audience : 
the men had forgotten vreach other ; and for the first* time tha6 
night, in many a cold embittered 'lieart, there was born that' 
love of the Son of Man which Nathaniel felt, and John, and 
Mary of Bethany, and which has in k now, as then, the promise 
of the future. 

“‘7/e laid him in a tomh which had been hewn out of a 
and he rolled a stone against the door of the tomhf The as&W 
of Jesus of Nazareth mingled with the earth of Palestine— 

* Far hence he lies ^ 

In the lorn Syrian town, 

And on his grave, with sliinhig eyes, 

The Syrian stars look down.” ' 

He stopped. The melancholy cadence of the verso died ^way*. 
Then a gleam broke over the pale exhausted face— a gleam^of 
extraordinary sweetness. ^ 

‘ And in the days and weeks that followed the (levout and 
passionate fancy of a few mourning Galileans begat the exquisite 
fable of the Eesurrection. How natural — and amid all its false- 
ness — how true, is that naive and contradictory story ! The 
rapidity with which it spread is a measure of many thitigs. It 
is, above all, a measure of the greatness of Jesus, of the force 
with which he had drawn to himself the hearts and imagina- 
tions of men. . . . ' „ 

‘ And now, my friends, what of all this ? If these things I 
liave been saying to you are true, what is the uilfehot of them 
for you and me ? Simply this, as I conceive it — that instead of 
wasting your time, ana degrading yqur souls, by indulgence in 
such grime as this’ — and he pointed to the newspapers — ^‘it'is 
your urgent business and mine — at this moment^to ao our very 
mmost to bring this life of Jesus, our precious invaluable 
possession as a people, back into some real and cogent reiataoU 
with our modern lives afid beliefs and hopes. Do not answ^ 
me that such an effort is a mere dream and futility, conceived 
in the vague, apart from reality — that men mrist nave soliie- 
thing to worship, and that if they cannot worship Jesus ijley 
will not trouble to love hinl^ Is the world desolate with Qpd^ 
still fU it, and does it r 63 t merely with us to love or not to 
LoVe ana revere something we must, if we are to be men 
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riot feeasts. At all and in all nations, as I have tried to 

show yon^ltoan has helpea himself by the constant and passionate 
meinory of those great ones of his race who have spoken to him 
most audibly of God ana of eternaj hope. And for us Euro- 
peans Englishmen, as I have also tried to show you, history 
amd.iii&eri^i^ce have decided. If we turn away from the true 
Je^s of Nazareth because he has been disfigured and misre- 
presented the Churches, we turn awaji from that in which 
oiir weak wills and desponding sduls are meant to find their 
most obvious and natural help and inspiration — from that 
symbol of Jbhe Divine, which, of necessity, mesCns most to u$. 
No 1 give aim back your Itearts — be aShamed that you have 
ever forgotten your debt to him ! Let combmation and brother- 
hood do for the newer and simpler faith wliat they did once for 
tjfie old — let them give it a practical shape, a practical grip on 
hunaan life. , . . Then we too shall have our Easter ! — we too 
shall have the right to say, He is not here^ he is risen. Not here 
— in legend, in miracle, in the beautiful outworn forms and 
crystallisations of older thought. ^ He is risen — in a wiser rever- 
gnce and a more reasonable love ; risen in new forms of social help 
inspired by his. memory, called dSEresh by his name ! Eisen—rif 
you and your children will it — in a church or company of thb 
faithful, over the gates of which two sayings of naan’s past, into 
which man’s present has breathed now meanings, shall be 
written : — 

* ^ ‘ In Theej 0 Eternal ^ have I put my trust : 

and— i| • • 

* This do in remembrance of Me.* 

The rest was soon over. The audience woke from the trance 
in which it had been held with a sudden burst of talk and 
movement. In the midst of it, and as the majority of the 
audience were filing out into the adjoining rooms, the gasfitter’s 
tall companion ^drews mounted the platform, while the gas- 
fitte» himself, with an impatient shrug, pu^ed his way into the 
outgoing croiwd.' Andrews went slowly and deliberately to 
work ^^ling out his long cantankerous sentences with a nasal 
s<mgfroid which seemed to change in a moment the whole 
aspect and temperature Of things. Pie remarked tliat Mr. 
El^ere had talked pf what great scholars had done to clear up 
tips matter of Christ and Christianity. Well, he was free 
ittaintain that old Tom Paine was as good a scliolar as any of 
’euj, and most of them in Jhat hall kr^w what he thought about 
ii Tom Paine hadn’t anything to say against Jesus Christ, 
^4’he hadn’t. He was a workman and a fine sort of man, ana 
if hie’d been alife now he’d have been a Socialist, ‘as most of us 
and he’d have made it hot ffr the rich loafers, and the 
sweaters, and the middlemen, ‘ as we’d like to make it h^ for 
But as for those people wha got fip the Church — l^imho- 
logists Tom Paine called ’fira— and the ipiracles, and made an 
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tjncommonlv good tliing out of it, pecumarily speaki^A^t^ 
didn^t see wnat they’d got to do with keeping up, 
or preserving ikeir precious bit of work. The world Kaa 
’em out, and serve ’em right. ^ 

And he wound up with'fei fierce denunciation of pribats;,!^. 
without a harsh savour and eloquence, which was much 
by the small knot of workmen amongst whom he 
standing. ^ 

Then there followed a Socialist — an eager, ugly, (^lacik- 
bearded little fellow, who preached the absolute necessity of 
doing without ‘any cult us wiiatsoever,’ threw scorn on 
Christians and the Positivists for refusing so to d^ny tfiem' 
selves^ and appealed earnestly to his group of hearers ‘ to help 
in bringing religion back from heaven to earth, where <|t 
belongs.’ Mr. Elsmere’s new church, if he ever got it, wopM 
only ^ a fresh instrument in the hands of the hourgepi^ie. 
And wlien the people had* got their rights and brought dOTO 
the capitalists, they were not going to be such fools as put theii* 
necks under the heel of what were called ‘ the educated classes.* 
Tlie people who wrote the newspapers Mr. Elsmere obiected to, 
know quite enough for the wcrking-man— and people should* 
not be too smooth-spoken ; what the working class wanted be- 
yond everything just now was grit. , ^ ' 

A few other shoi’t speeches followed, mostly of the common 
Secularist type, in defence of the newspapers attacked. ^But 
the defence, on tlie whole, was shuffling and curiously half- 
hearted. Kobert, sitting by with hii head on his hand, felt thlt 
there, at any rate, his onslaught had told. 

He said a few words in reply, in a low husky voice, without 
a trace of his former passion, and the meeting broke up. Th© 
room had quickly filled when it was known that he was up 
again ; and as he descended the steps of the platform, after 
shaking hands with the chairman, the hundreds present broke 
into a sudden burst of '"cheering. Lady Charlotte pressed for 
ward to him through the crowd, offering to take him hqme. 

‘ Come with us, Mr. Elsmero * you look like a ghpst.’ But he 
shook his head, smiling.* ‘No, thank you, Ladv Charlo^-pI 
must have some air,’ and he took her out on liis arm^ , while 
Elaxman followed with Kose. »■ 

It once occurred to Flaxman to look round for the priest he 
had seen come in. But there were no signs of him. ‘I had an 
idea he would have spoken,’ he. thought, ‘ Jpst as well, perhaps. 
We should have had a row.’ 

Lady Charlotte threw herself back" in the carriage aa 
drove off, with a long breath, and the inward reflection, ‘ 
wife wouldn’t come and hear him ! Must be a^woman a 
cliaracter that— a Straflbrd in petticoats ] ’ , ^ 


* - a 

Robert turned up the strew to the City, the tall slight 
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jSd0in»4 to shrink together as he walked. After his passionate 
^jw5^"mdteribablg degression had overtaken him. 

r hS said to liimself, striking oi^ his hands 
» iikhld of feverish protest, as he strode along, against his own 
powerlessness, against tl!at weight the present and the actual 
Whieh seems to the enthusiast fjternately light as air, or heavy 
mass of .^tna on the breast of Enceladus. 

Suddenly, at the corner of a street, a man’s figure in a long 
blapk robe stopped him and laid a hand (jn his arm. 

* Newoome ! ^ cried Robert, staifding still. 

' *I'Was there, ^ said the other, bending forward and looking 
elose*ihto his eyes. ‘ I heard almost all. I went to confront, to 
dtoounce' you ! ^ • * 

By the light of a lamp not far off Robert caught the attenu- 
ated whiteness and sharpness of the well-known face, to which 
weeks of fasting and mystical excitement had given a kind of 
Unearthly remoteness. He gathered himself together with an 
inward groan. He felt as though there were no force in liim at 
that moment wherewith to meet reproaches, to beat down 
fanaticism. The pressure on nerve and strength seemed un- 
bearable. 

Newcome, watcliing him with eagle eye,, saw the sudden 
shrinking and hesitation. He had often in old days felt the 


same sense of power over the man who yet, in what seemed his 
weakness, had ab.yays escaped him in the end. 

‘I went to denounce,’ he continued, in a strange tense voice, 
Jand the Lord refused it to me. He kept me watching for you 
nere. TljeRe words ar A not mine I speak. I waited patiently 
in that room till the Lord should deliver His enemy into my 
hand. My wrath was hot against the deserter that could not 
even desert in silence — hot against his dupes. Then suddenly 
words came to me — they have come to me before, they burn up 
tlie very heart and marrow in me — “ Who is he that saith^ and it 
cemtsth to pasSy and the Lord comwandeth it not 1 ” There they 
Werfe in my ears, written on the walls— the air — 

l^e hand dropped from Robert’s arm.* A dull look of defeat, 
of rOj^ret, darkened the gleaming eyes. They were standing in 
a qmet deserted street, but through a side opening the lignts, 
the noise, the turbulence of the open-air market came drifting 
to them through the raii^ atmosphere which blurred and mag- 
nified everything. 

^ Ay, after days and nights in His most blessed sanctuaj;y’ 
ImwooiBe resumed slowly, ‘I came by His commission, as I 
thought, to fi^ght His battle with ^ traitor ! And at the last 
momont His strength, which was m me, went from me. I sat 
‘thoire dumb ; His hand was heavy upon me. His will be done 1 ’ 
the voice fank : the priest drew his thin shaking hand across 
hi# eyes, as though the awe of a mysterious struggle were^till 
Upon him. Then he turned again to Elsjnere, his face softening, 
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/Elsnaere, take the sign, the message 1 I th0wMi|«a<8as 
given to me to declare the Lord’s wr^tb. Instead^ 
you once more by me, even now — evefti fteah fromiiil^ 
defiance of His mercy, the tender offer of His grace I 
at rest to-night, my brother ’ — what sW aetness in the low 
ing tones ! — ‘after all the ^ngi^iish. Let me draw you dow?u iki 
your knees beside Him.^ It is you, you, who have h'el^i^^ 
drive in the nails, to embitter the agony I It is you who jn !& 
loneliness have been robbing Him of the souls that should 
His I It is you who have bevin doing your utmost to make-His 
Cross and Passion of no effect. Oh, let it break vour heart to 
think of it ! Watch by Him to-night, my friend, my brothw*, 
and to-morrow let the rLen Lord reclaim His own P ’ - 

Never had Kobert^seen any mortal face so persuasively beau* ^ 
tiful ; never surely did saint or ascetic plead with a more pene* 
trating gentleness. After the storm of those opening words the 
change was magical. The tears stood in Elsmere’s eyes. But 
his quick insight, in spite of himself, divined the subtle natural 
facts behind the outburst, the strained physical state, the irrit- 
able brain— -all the consequences of a long defiance of physical 
and mental law. The priest repelled him, the man drew him 
like a magnet. .» ' ^ • 

‘ What can I say tp you, Newcome 1 ^ he cried despairingly. 

* Let me say nothing, dear old friend ! I am tired out ; so, I 
expect, are you. I know what this week has been to you. 
Walk with me a little. Leave these great things alone. ^ W© 
cannot agree. Bd content — God knows ! Tell me about the old 
place and the people. I long for no As ^*f them.^ * . * 

A sort of shudder passed through his companion. Newcom© 
stood wrestling with himself. It was like the slow departure of 
a possessing force. Then he sombrely .assented, and they turned 
towards the City. But his answers, as Ilobert questioned him, 
were sharp ana mechanical, and presently it became evident 
that the demands of the ordinary talk to which Elsmer© rigor<^ 
ously held him were more than he could bear. r 

As they reached St. Pauls, towering into the watery moon- 
light of the clouded sky, he stopped abruptly and sai4 good-night, 

‘ You came to me in the spirit of war,' said Robert, with :some 
emotion, as he held his hand; ‘give me instead the gra$p df 
peace ! ’ ' 

The spell of his manner, his presence, prevailed at last. A 
melancholy quivering smile dawned on the pfiest's delicate lip. . 

‘ ‘God bless you — God restore you!' he said sadly, and was 
gone. ^ 

CHAPTER XLI 
# _ 

A WEEK later Elsmere was startled to find himself detainm 
after his story-telling, by. a trb of workmen, asking on b#]^^ 





ci sm&tMrty or forty members d Ibo 

wtild give them a course of lectures on tho New lestomeniJ. 
of them was tbe feasfitter Charles Eichards : another was 
tiie watchmaker Lestrange, who had originally challenged Eobert 
lo deliver himself ; and ihe third was a tough old Scotchman of 
totty with a philosophical tUrn, tinaer whose spoutings of Hume 
^lia^Xocke, of Eeid and Dugald Stewart, delivered in the shrillest 
of cracked voices, the Club had writhed many an impatient half- 
hour on debating nights. He had an unexpected artistic gift, a 
kin^ of /sport ' as compared with fhe rest or his character, which 
^ade him a valued designer in the pottery works ; but his real 
iuterosts were speculative and argumentative, concerned with 

* common hawtions and the*praimary elements of reason,’ and the 
appearance of Eobert in the district seemed to offer him at last 
a foeman worthy of his steel. Elsmere shrewdly suspected that 
the last two looked forward to any teaching he might give 
mostly as a new and favourable exercising ground for their own 
wits ; but he took the risk, gladly acc^ted the invitation, and 
fixed Sunday afternoons for a weekly New Testament lecture. 

His first lecture, which he prepared with great care, was de- 
liver^ to thirty-seven men a fortnight later. It was on the 
•political and social state of Pal<?stine and the East at the time of 
Christ’s birth ; and Eobert, who was as fervent a believer in 

* large maps * as Lord Salisbury, liad prepared a goodly store of 
them for the occasion, together with a number of drawings and 
photographs which formed part of the collection he had been 
gradually making since his own visit to the Holy Land. There 
was notnij^g he laid mol^ stress on than these helps to the eye 
and imagination in dealing with the Bible. He was accustomed 
to maintain in his arguments with Hugh Flaxman that the or- 
thodox traditional teaching of Christianity would become im- 
possible as soon as it should be the habit to make a free and 
modern use of history and geography and social material in con- 
nection with the Gospels. ^ Nothing tends so much, he would say, 
to break down the irrational barrier which men have raised 
about this particular tract of historical s^ace, nothing helps so 
much to let in the light and air of scientific thought upon it, and 
therefore nothing prepares the way so effectively for a series 
of new conceptions. 

By a kina of natural •selection Eichards became Elsmere’s 
chief helper and adjutant in the Sunday lectures, — with regard 
to all such matte]?s as beating up recruits, keeping guard o\^r 
P^folios^ handing round maps and photographs, etc., — sup- 
l^anting m this function the jealou^and sensitive Mackay, who, 
his original opposition, had now arrived at regarding 
Bgl^ert as his own particular property, and the lecturer^ quick 
amBe of thankS for services rendered as his own especial right, 
bright, quicksilvery, irascible Jittle workman, however, V?^as 
and had his way. He had taken a passion for Robert 
ail lOr a being of another order ai^d another world. In the dis- 
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ouaooira which generally followed the lecture he showed 

tivenessy an intelligence, which were in a 

th6 mind but of the heart He loved, tnerefqre h6 

At the club he stood for Elsmere wi^|i a quivering 'ispayi|Mjg; 

eloquence, as against Andrews and the Secularists. 

only puzzled Bobert. Amongfali the little fellow’s saBieip 

in(|iscretions, which were not infrequent, no reference 

home life was ever included. Here he kept even Bobert 

solutely at arm’s lengl/h. BoJ)ert knew that ne was mangled aiJftv 

had children, nothing more. 

The old Scotchman, Macdonald, came out after the first iect^ 
somewhat crestfallen. ^ 

‘ Not the sort of stoon I’d expected ! ’ he said, with a shade of. 
perplexity on the rugged face. ‘He doesn’t talk eneuf in the 
aabstract for me.’ 

But he went again, and the second lecture, on^ the origin tt' 
the Gospels, got hold of him, especially as it supplied him with A 
whole armoury of new arguments in support of Hume’s dootntte 
of consciencej and in defiance of ‘that blatin’ creetur, Beid/ 
The thesis with which Bobert, drawing on some of the i^res 
supplied him by the squire’s book, began l\is account — i.e, the^ 
gradual growth within the limits of history of man’s capacity 
for telling the exact truth-fitted in, to the Scotchman’s think- , 
ing, so providentially with his own favourite experimental doc- 
trines as against the ‘ intueetion ’ folks, ‘ who will have it that a 
babby’s got as moch mind as Mr. Gladstone, ef it only knew 
it I ’ that afterwards he never missed a lecture. : ! 

Lestrange was more difficult. He had the inherited tempera- 
ment of the Genevese frondeur, which made Geneva the head- 
quarters of Calvinism in the sixteenth century, and bids fair to 
make her the headquarters of continental radicalism in the niw- 
teenth. Bobert never felt his wits so much stretched and sharp- 
ened as when after the lecture Lestrange was putting quastions 
and objections with an acrid subtlety and persistence worthy of 
a descendant of that burgher class which first built up the Ual* 
vinistic system and then produced the destroyer of it in 
Bobert bore his heckling, however, with great patience and 
adroitness. He had need of all he knew, as Murray Bdwardeis 
had warned him. But luckily he knew a great deal ; nis thought 
was clearing and settling month by month, and whatever 
may have lost at any moment by the turn qf an arguifiemt; he 
recovered immed^iately afterwards by the force of 
and of a single-mindedness in which there was never a treA^w 
personal grasping. - ; ^ 

Week by week the lecture became more absorbing to him^ tho 
men more pliant, his hold on them firmer. His di^interestedwii 
his brightness and resource, perhaps, too, the signs about 
a light and frail physical organisation, the novelty of his 
tioi^ the inventiveness of hiq method, gave him little by SjtiSb 
an immense power in the pHce. After the first two 
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became Iub constant and entbuiaastic hearer 
SSSiay aft^obnii, and, catching some of Bobert's ways and 
he^#‘adua% brought his own chapel and teaching more 
ft^ symara Into line with the Elgood Street undertaking. So ^hat 
the^yentiire of the two men began ^o take ever larger proper- 
tito kindled by the growing interest and fe^ng about 

liiiev dreams began to rise in Elsmere’s mind which as yet he 
hardly dared to cherish ; which came and went, however, weav- 
ing a substance for themselves out of eacl^ successive incident 
and effort. • 

Meanwhile he was at work on an average three evenings in 
thcf week besides the Sunday. In West End drawing-rooms his 
personsd girt had begun to* tell no lesf than in this crowded, 
squalid East ; and as his aims became known, other men, find- 
ing the thoughts of their own hearts revealed in him, or touched 
with that social compunction which is one of the notes of our 
tim^ came down ana became his helpers. Of all the social pro- 
jects of which that Elgood Street room became the centre, Els- 
mere was, in some sense, the life •and inspiration. But it was 
not these projects themselv^es which made this period of his 
Ufe remarkable. Lopdon at the present moment, if it be honey- 
combed with vice and misery, Is also honeycombed with the 
labour of an ever-expanding charity. Week by week men and 
women of like gifts and energies with Elsraere spend themselves, 
as he did, in the constant effort to serve and to alleviate. What 
was noticeable, what was remarkable in this work of his, was 
spirit, the religious passion which, radiating from him, began 
after a whi^^ to kindle tlie whole body of men about him. It 
was from his Sunday lectures and his talks with the children, 
boys and girls, who came in after tlie lecture to spend a happy 
hour and a half with him on Sunday afternoons, that in later 
yeara^ hundreds of men and women will date the beginnings of 
a new absorbing life. Thei’e came a time, indeed, when, instead 
of meeting criticism by argument, Kobert was ^ible simply to 
point to accomplished facts. ‘You ask* me,’ he would say in 
effec^ ‘to prove to you that men can love, ban make a new and 
fruitful use, ^or daily life and conduct, of ^ a merely human 
Christ. Go amongst our men, talk to our children, and satisfy 
ydtirself; A little while ago scores of these men either hated the 
very name of Christianity iSr were entirely indifferent to it. To 
scores of them now the name of the teacher of Nazareth, the 
victim of Jerusalem, is dear and sacred ; liis life, liis death, hja 
wei^, are becoming once more a constant source of moral effort 
an# spiritual hope. See for yourself J ’ 

>^V®iwevm', we are anticipating. Let us go back to May. 

4(Me beauti^l morning Robert was sitting working in his 
atudy, fais windows open to the breezy blue sky and the budding 
outside, when the doortwas thrown open apd ‘ Mr. 
ffmdois^er ' was announced. 

* squire entered ; but what a shrunken and aged squire I 
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Th© glut was feeble, the bearing Had lost all its old 
the bronzed strength of the face had gijen place to 
and ominous pallor. Bobert, sMnginfe up witn joy <iio meet) w 
gr^t gust or Murewell air which seemed to blow abpatt 
with the mention of th^ squire’s ifkme, was struck, atafjsitft®®. 
He guided his guest to a chair with an almost filial carefulii^. 

‘ I don’t believe, Squire,’ he exclaimed, ‘ you ought to be 
this — wandering about London by yourself 1 ’ 

But tlie squire, silent and angular as ever when anytlxing 
personal to himself was corfoerned, would take no notice of the 
implied anxiety and sympathy. He grasped his umtella 
between his knees with a pair of brown twisted hands, and,' 
sitting very upright, lAoked critically round the room. Bobwt, 
studying the dwindled figure, remembered with a p^ng the 
saying of another Oxford scholar, a ^tropos of the death of a 
young man of extraordinary promise, ‘ \Vhat learning ha^pe^BfUd 
with him ! How vain seems all toil to acquire ! ’ — and the words, 
as they passed through his mind, seemedf to him to ring another 
death-knell. . * . . 

But after the first painful impression he could not help 
losing himself in the pleasure of the familiar face, the Murewell 
associations. ^ ‘ ^ ^ 

‘ How is the village, and the Institute ? And what sort of 
man is my successor — the man, I mean, who came after Armit- 
ste^d V 

‘ I had him once to dinner ’ said the squire briefly : * he made 
a false quantity, and asked me to subscribe to tne Chu^ 
Missionary Society. I haven’t seen ; him since. ' pe and the 
village have been at loggerheads about the Institute, I believe. 
He wanted to turn out the dissenters. Bateson came to me. and 
we circumvented him, of course. But the man’s an ass. Don’t 
talk of him!’ 4 

Bobert sighed a long sigh. Was all his work undone ? It 
wrung his heart to remember the opening of the Institute, the 
ardour of his boys. He asked a few questions about individu^tls, 
but soon gave it uj) as hopeless. The squire neither knew nor 
cared. 

‘And Mrs. Darcy 

‘ My sister had tea in her thirtieth summer-house last Sunday,’ 
remarked the squire grimly, ‘She Noshed me to communicate 
the fact to you and Mrs. Elsmere. Also, that the worst nbyel 
pf the century will be out in a fortnight, and she trusts to you 
to see it well reviewed in all the leadmg journals.’ ^ 

Bobert laughed, but it- was not very easy tp laugh. T^eve 
was a sort of ghastly undercurrent in the squire’s sarcasms 4hat 
effectually deprived them of anything mirthful. # 

‘And your book?’ • 

‘ Is in abeyance. I shall J)equeath you the manuscript in mj 
will, to do what you like with.’^ ^ 

‘ Squire I ’ ^ 
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' toe l If you had stayed, I should have j^ished it, I 

But after a certain age the toil of spinning cobwebs 
4&iwiiy of his brain becomes too much for a man/ 

It waa the first thing of the sort that iron mouth had ever 
daid Elsmere wasipainfully touched. 

. yon must not— you shall not ^ve*Lt up/ he urged. ‘ Publish 
the iSrs^t part alone, and ask me for any help you please/ t 
' i?he sguire shook liis head. 

^ijet it be. Your iiaper in the Nineteenth to?/ showed^ 
^e that the best thing I can do is to liaiK? on my materials to 
you, Though I am not sure that when you have got them you 
win msd^e the best use of them. You and Grey between you 
call yourselTes Liberals, andjmagine yoirselves reformers, and 
all the while you are doing nothing but playing into the hands 
of the, Blacks. All this theistic philosophy of yours only means 
so much grist to their mill in the end.’ 

‘They don’t see it in that light themselves,’ said Eobert, 
smiling. 

‘No/ returned tlio squire, ‘because most men are puzzle- 
heads. Why,’ he added, looking darkly at Eobert, while the 
great Eead fell forward on his breast in the familiar Murowell 
attitude, ‘ why can’t do yotK* work and let the preaching 
alone?’ 

‘ Because,’ said Eobert, ‘ the preaching seems to me my work. 
There is the great difference between us. Squire. You look 
upon knowledge as an end in itself. It may be so. But to me 
knowledge has always been valuable first and foremost for its 
bearing on life.’ 

‘ Fatal t^ist that,’ ^ returned the squire harshly. ‘ Yes, I 
know ; it was always in you. Well, are you liai)py ? does this 
new crus^e of yours give you pleasure ? ’ 

^ ‘H|ippiness,’ replied Eobert, leaning against the chimney- 
piece and speaking in a low voice, ‘ is always relative. No one 
knows it better than you. Life is full of oppositions. But the 
work takes my whole heart and all my erfergies.’ 

The squire looked at him in disapproving silence for a while. 

^ ' You will Ijpry your life in it miserably,’ he said at last ; ‘ it 
will be a toil of Sisyphus leaving no trace behind it ; whereas 
such a book as you might write, it you gave your life to it, might 
live and work, and harry the enemy when you are gone.’ 

^bert forl^re the natural retort. 

s<|uire went found his library, making remarks, with all 
the caustic shrewdness natural to him, on the new volumes that 
had acquired since their walks and talks together. 

^The Glennans/ he said at last, putting back a book into the 
shejyes with a new accent of distaste and weariness, ‘ are begin- 
mn|r to founder^n the sea of their own learning. Sometimes I 
no more German^ It is a nation of learned 
f6*6ls, hone of whom ever sees an inch beyond his own pro- 
fessorial nose/ 



h& stayed to luncheon, and Catherine, aiOTi^.]^D|i9^y 
feeling^perhaps in subtle striving agaar^ her d;jin^;|iiapp|^^ 
senM of wrong at this man’s hands— vm kind to 
and smiled, indee^ so much that the squire for the nrsi 
his life took individual ^notice of ^er, and as he par^ 7%^ 
Elsmere in the hall made the remark that Mrs. ElsmerO f 
to like London, to which Eobert, busy in an opportu^ft 
for his guest's coat, made no reply. 

‘When are you coming to MurewellT the squire $a4dt<i(nw 
abruptly, as he stood at tli'e door muffled up as though it 
December. ‘There are a good many points in that la^t article 
you want talking to about. Come next month with Mrs. 
Elsmere.' ^ ^ ^ , 

Eobert drew a long breath, inspired by many feelings. 

‘I will come, but not^yet. I must get broken in herb iiK^e 
thoroughly first. Murewell touches me too deeply, and my 
wife. You are going abroad in the summer, you say. Let me 
dome to you in the autumn.’ ' 

The squire said nothing, and went his way, leaning h^vily 
on his stick, across the square. Eobert felt himself a brute to 
let him go, and almost ran after him. 

That evening Eobert was disquieted by the receipt of a note 
from a young fellow of St. Anselm’s, an intimate friend and 
occasional secretary of Grey. Grey, the writer said, had receiv^i 
Eobert's last letter, was deeply interested in his accoimt of ids 
work, and begged him to write again. He would have written, 
but that he was himself in the doctor's hands, suffering fi^m 
various ills, probably connected svith an attack of malaHal 
fever which had befallen him in Eome the year before. 

Catherine found him poring over the letter, and, as it seemed 
to her, oppressed by an anxiety out of all proportion to the 
news itself. 

‘They are not really troubled, I think,’ she said, kneeling 
down beside him, and laying her cheek against his. ‘He wiH 
soon get over it, Eobert.’ 

But, alas I this illood, the tender characteristic mood, of the 
old Catherine, was becoming rarer and rarer with her, ^ "Aji the 
^ring expanded, as the sun and the leaves came baclkf p6or 
Catherine^ temper had only grown more wintry and 
rigid. Her life was full of moments of acute suffering. l^eVer, 
for instance, did she forget the evening of Egbert’s lectuxb to 
the club. All the time he was away she had sat brooding' by 
herself in the drawing-room, divining with a bitter olaif voya^me 
all that scene in which he was taking part, her being 
with a tempest of miseiw and repulsion. And 
that torturing image of a glaring room in which her 
once Christ’s loyal minister, was employing all his 
mind and .speech to make ^*t easier for ignorant men to wprt 
and dght against the Lord who bought them, there a 

hundi^ memories of her father which were nowbei' eqfistbiit 
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In proportion as Robert and she became more 
^ Iher dead f^th^ resumed a ghostly hold upon her. 
"wbfe days when she went about rigid and silent, in 
living altogether in the past, among the gray farms, 
ihe crags, and the stony ways of the ^pountains. 

At sU^h times her mind would be full of pictures of her 
lith^iS ministrations — his talks with the shepherds on thi hills, 
with the women at their doors, his pale dreamer’s face beside 
soji?, ^i®athbed, shining with the ©i vine message, the 
^visions' yrhich to her awestruck * childish sense would often 
seejn to hold him in their silent walks among the misty hills. 

Eobftrt, taught by many small indications, came to recognise 
these states of feeling in lifer with a dfsmal clearness, and to 
shrink more and more sensitively while tey lasted from any 
collision with her. He kept his work, his friends, his engage- 
ments to himself, talking resolutely of other things, she trying 
to db the same, but with less success, as her nature was less 
pliant than his. 

Tlien there would come moments when the inward pre- 
occupation would give way, and that strong need of loving, which 
^as, after all, the b^sis of Catherine’s character, would break 
__unmily through, and the wif5 of their early married days 
would reappear, though still only with limitations. A certain 
nervous physical dread of any approach to a particular range 
of subjects with her husband was always present in her. Nay, 
through all these months it gi*adually increased in morbid 
stiiength. Shock had produced it ; perhaps shock alone could 
loosen the stifling pressure of it. But still every now and then 
her mood was brighter, more caressing, and the area of common 
mundane interests seemed suddenly to broaden for them. 

Robert did not always make a wise use of these happier 
times.; he was incessantly possessed with his old idea that if 
she only would allow herself some very ordinary intercourse 
with his world, her mood would become less strained, his occu- 
pations and his friends would cease to be siicli bugbears to her, 
and, for his comfort and hers, she might ultimately be able to 
sympathise with certain sides at any rate of his wort. 

So again and again, when her manner no longer throw him 
back on himself, ho made efibrts and experiments. But ho 
managed them far less cldverly than he would have managed 
anyb^y.^lse’s aifajys, as generally happens. For instance, at 
a ^rioa when he was feeling more enthusiasm than usual far 
-hi^olleague Wardlaw, and when Catherine was more accessible 
usual, it suddenly occurred to,him to make an effort to 
together. Brought face to face, each must recognise 
nobleness ^f the other. He felt boyishly confident of it. 
made it a point, tenderly but insistently, that Catherine 
aisk Wardlaw and his wife to come and see them. And 
. driven obscurely by a longing to yield in something, 

’'wmm recurred, and often terrifie^jj herself, yielded in thia. 
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Hie Wardlaws, who in general never went into 
asSed to a quiet dinner in Bedford Square^ and oai^.^ 
of course, it appeared that Robert, with the idealist's 
had forgotten a hundred small differences of temperament iipa 
training which must malie it impossible for Catherine, 
state pi tension, to see the hei*o in James Wardlaw. It 
unlucky dinner, James Wardlaw, with all his heroisms imlF 
virtues, had long ago dropped most of those delicate intuitfewoS' 
and divinations, whiijh make the charm of life in society, aldh# 
the rough paths of a strenuous philanthropy. He had no tae^ 
and, like most saints, he drew a certain amount of^ inspirat^ 
from a contented ignorance of his neighbour’s point 01 view. 
Also, he was not a man who made much of women, and he held 
strong views as to the subordination of wives. It never occurred 
to him that Robert might have a Dissenter in his own house- 
hold, and as, in spite of their speculative diflerences, he had 
always been accustomed to talk freely with Robert, he now 
talked freely to Robert plus his wife, assuming, as evei^ good 
Comtist does, that the husband is the wife’s pope. 

Moreover, a solitary eccentric life, far from the society of his 
equals, had developed in him ^ good many crude JacooinismSdt 
His experience of London clergymen, for instance, had not been 
particularly favourable, and he had a store of anecdotes on the * 
subject which Robert had heard before, but which now, repeated 
in Catherine’s presence, seemed to have lost every shred Of 
humour they once possessed. Poor Elsmere tried with alt Ms 
might to divert the stream, but it shpwed a tormenting ten- 
dency to recur to the same channel. And meanwhilo the little 
spectacled wife, dressed in a high home-made cashmere, sat 
looking at her husband with a benevolent and smiling admira- 
tion. /Ske kept all her eloquence for the poor. 

After dinner things grew worse. Mrs. Wardlaw had recently 
presented her husband with a third infant, and the ardent pair 
had taken advantage pf the visit to London of an eminent 
French Comtist to |iave it baptized with full Comtist rites. 
Wardlaw stood astride on the rug, giving the assembled com- 
pany a minute account of the ceremony observ^, while his 
wife threw in gentle explanatory interjections. The manner 
of both showed a certain exasperating confidence, if not in the 
active sympathy, at least in the impartial curiosity of their 
audience, and in the importance to modern religious history of 
tfce incident itself. Catherine’s silence grew deeper and deeper ; 
the conversation fell entirely to Robert. At last Robert, 
main forca as it were, got Wardlaw off into politics, but the 
new Irish Coercion Bill was hardly intrckluced before the mre- 
pressible being turned to Catherine, and said to h^r with 
obtuseness — 

‘ I don’t believe I’ve seen you at one of your husband’s Suiwi* 
addresses yet, Mrs. Elsmere ? And it isn’t so far from this 
of the world either.’ , > 
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CiSbb^riae slowly raised her beautiful large eyes upon him. 
BiMx% looking at her*wi^ a qualm, saw an expression he was 
leamju^ toHread flash across the face. 

ha^ my Sunday schoq|^ at that time, Mr. Wardlaw. I am 
a OhUi^woman.' • • 

The tone had a touch of Jiaut9ur Robert had hardly ever 
from his wife before. It effectually stopped all fdHher 
oonfersation, Wardlaw fell into silence, reflecting that he had 
b^ a fool His wife, with a timid ]^ush, drew out her knitting, 
and stuck to it for the twenty minutes that remained. Catherine 
immediately did her best to talk, to be pleasant; but the dis* 
conlfort^of tfie little party was too great. It broke up at ten, 
and' the Wardlaws departed. * * 

Catherine stood on the rug while Elsmfire went with his 
guests to the door, waiting restlessly for lier husband’s return. 
RolWt, however, came back to her, tired, wounded, and out of 
spirits, feeling that the attempt had been wholly unsuccessful, 
and shrinking^ from any further talk about it. He at once sat 
down to some letters for the late post. Catherine lingered a 
little, watching him, longing miserably, like any girl of eighteen, 
te throw herself on hi^ neck and reproach him for their unhap- 
piness, his friends — she knew not what ! He all the time was 
Ultimately conscious of her presence, of her pale beauty, which 
now at twenty-seven, in spite of its severity, had a subtler finish 
and attraction than ever, of the restless little movements so 
unlike herself, which she made from time to time. But neither 
spoke except ^upon indifferent things. Once more the difficult 
conditions their lives Seemed too obvious, too oppressive. 
Both were ultimately conquered by the same sore impulse to 
let Speech alone. 


CHAPTER XLII, 

And after this little scene, through the busy exciting weeks of 
the season wHich followed, Robert, taxed to the utmost on all 
sides, yielded to the impulse of silence more and more. 

Society was another dilj^culty between them. Robert de- 
lighted in it so far as his East End life allowed him to have it. 
No one was ever more ready to take other men and women at 
theW own valuation than he. NTotliing was so easy to him as t% 
belike in other people’s goodness, or cleverness, or superhuman 
achievement. On the other hand, London is kind to such men 
as Robert Elsmere. His talk, his writing, were becoming 
kii#vn^ and relived ; and even the most rigid of the old scho^ 
foulld it difficult to be angry with him. His knowledge of the 
pbop and of social questions attracted the men of action ; his 
growing historical reputation drew the attention of the of 
thought. Most people wished to know him and to talk to him^ 
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and Catlierme, amiled upon for his sake, and assumed ^ lit his 
ohi^ disciple, felt herself more anj^ piore 
antagonistic as the season rushed on. ;/ ,i 

For what pleasure could she ge^ out of "these dinneriftH?iand 
the# evenings, which supplied Eobert with so much inteUeotual 
stimulus ? With her all the moral nerves were jarring and dut 
of tube. At any time Eichard Ley burn’s daughter would hlM# 
found it hard to tolerate a society where everything is an ;opfim 
question and all coirfessions of faith are more or less bad taale. 
But now, when there was no refuge to fall back upon in Eobe^’s 
arms, no certainty of his sympathy— nay, a certainty 
however tender and pitiful he might be, he would still tMnk 
her wrong and mistaken ! She weiit here and there obediently 
because he wished ; but her youth seemed to be ebbing^, the 
old Murewell ^iety entirely left her, and people in gei^ral 
wondered why Elsmere should have married a wife older than 
himself, and apparently so unsuited to him in temperament ; 

Especially was she tried at Madame de Netfeville’s. . For 
Eobert’s sake she tried for ca time to put aside her first im- 

S ression and to bear Madame de Netteville’s cvening^s— little 
reaming, poor thing, all the time that Madame de Netteyill^ 
thought her presence at the famous ‘Fridays’ an incubus only 
to be put up with because the husband was becoming socially 
an indispensable. • 

But after two or three Fridays Catherine’s endurance failed 
her. On the last occasion she found herself late in the eVening 
hemmed in behind Madame de Netteville and a distinguisli^ 
African explorer, who was tlie lion of "the evening. . Eugenie de 
Netteville had forgotten her silent neighbour, and presently, 
with some biting little phrase or otlier, she asked the great man 
his opinion on a burning topic of the day, the results of Church 
Missions in Africa. The great man laughed, shrugged his 
shoulders, and ran lightly through a string of stories in which 
both missionaries and converts played parts which were either 
grotesque or worse. Madame de Netteville thought the stories 
amusing, and as one ceased she provoked another, her black 
eyes full of a dry laughter, her white hand lazily plying her 
great ostrich fan. 

Suddenly a figure rose behind them. 

‘ Oh, Mrs. Elsmere ! ’ said Madame de Netteville, starting, 
and then coolly recovering herself, ‘I liad^no idea you were 
there all alone. I am afraid our conversation has been disagree- 
able to you. I am afraid you are a friend of missions I ' # \ 

And her glance, turning from Catherine to her companion, , 
made a little malicious signal to him which only he detected, ai? . 
though bidding him take note of a curiosity. . 

‘ Yes, I care for them, I wish for their success,’ said Catherine, 
one hand, which trembled sMghtly, resting on the table 
her, her great gray eyes fixed on Madame de Nettevilla ‘Np 
Christian has any right to do ^otherwise,’ . : 
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soul ! Slie had a vague idea of ‘bearing 
faihey would have borne it in like circum' 
stances. But she turned very pale. Even to her the word 
sounded like. % bombshell in that room. The great 
iboked up astounded. He Saw a tall woman in white 
witfeia beautiful head, a delicate fJee, a something indescribably 
^bl© and unusual in her whole look and attitude. ^ She looked 
Hkei a Quaker prophetess — like Dinah Morris in society — like — 
but his comparisons failed him. How die?, such a being come 
? He was amazed ; but he was a man of taste, and 
Madame de Netteville cauglit a certain cesthetic apiirobation 
inhislbok. * ^ g 

She rose, her expression hard and bright as usual. 

‘May One Christian pronounce for allr she said with a 
SCOtnful affectation of meekness. ‘Mrs. Elsmcre, please find 
' some chair more comfortable than that ottoman ; and Mr. 
Ansdale, will you oome and be introduced to Lady Aubrey ? ^ 
After her guests had gone Madame do Netteville came back 
to the fire flushed and frowning. It seemed to Jier that in that 
strange little encounter she had suflered, and she never forgot 
or forgave the smallest social disf^oinliture. 

‘Can I put up with that again she asked herself with a 
contemptuous hardening of the lip. suppose I must if lie 
cannot be got without her. l^ut 1 have an instinct that it is 
over — that she will not appear here again. Dautlet might make 
use of her. I can’t. What a specimen ! A boy and girl match, 
I suppose. V^hat else could have induced that poor wretch to 
cut his throat in such faslfion ? He, of all men ! ’ 

And Eugenie de Netteville stood thinking — not, apparently, 
of the puritanical wife ; tlie dangerous softness which over- 
spread the face could have had no connection with CTatherine. 

Madame de Netteville/s instinct Avas j ust. Catherine Elsmcre 
never appeared again in her drawing-room. 

^ But, with a little sad confession oi> her own invincible 
distaste, the wife pressed the husband to g» without her. Slie 
urged it at a bitter moment, wdieii it was clear to her that their 
lives must of* necessity, even in outward matters, be moi’o 
separate than before. Elsmere resisted for a time ; then, lured 
one evening towards the ^nd of February by the prosiiect 
conveyed in a note from Madame de Netteville, wherein 
Catherine was mentioned in the most scrupulously civil terms, 
of meetmg one of the most eminent of F rcnch critics, he went,® 
and 4henceforward went ofttm. He had, so far, no particular 
liking for tlm hostess ; he hated someSf her hahitues ; but there 
was no doubt that in some ways she made an admirable holder 
of ^%alon^ and tj^t round about her there was a subtle mixture 
of '©Aments, a. liberty of discussion and comment, to be found 
noifcber© else. And how bracing aifd refreshing was that free 
equal mind to tko man weary sometimes of his leader’s 
tm weary of himself I I 
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As to the womarij his social naivete, -w^hioh was 
but in a man of his type most natural,^made him aboe^ http 
exactly as he found her. If there wefe two or three p6oi>l0^lh 
Paris or London who knew or suspected incidents of ]d|l4%xie 
de Netteville’s young married day^w^hich made her r^|mm 
at some of the strictest Eiuglish houses a matter of eW&i&L 
amu^ment to them, not the remotest inkling of their 
ledge was ever likely to reach Elsmere. He was not a 
who attracted scandals. Nor was it anybody's interest to 
spread them. Madame de Netteville’s position in ^hdon 
society was obviously excellent. If she had peculiarities of 
manner and speech they were easily supposed to berPrezach, 
Meanwhile she was liudeniably ‘rich and distinguished, and 
gifted with a most remarkable power of protecting^ heraelf and 
her neighbours from boredom. At the same time,' thpugh 
Elsmere was, in truth, more interested in her friends than in 
her, he could not possibly be insensible to the consideration 
shown for him in her drawing-room. Madame de Nettetille 
allowed herself plenty of jests with her intimates as to the 
young reformer’s social simidicity, his dreams, his optimisms, 
put those intimates were the first to notice that as soon as he 
entered the room those optimisms of his were adroitly respects. 
She had various delicate contrivances for giving^ him the lead ; 
she exercised a kind of surveillance over the topics introduced ; 
or in conversation with him she would play that most sedttcjiive 
part of the cynic shamed out of cynicism by the neighbourhood 
of the enthusiast. ’ ^ 

Presently she began to claim ai practical interest in^hia 
Elgood Street work. Her offers were made wmh a curious 
mixture of sympatliy and mockery. Elsmere could not taka 
her seriously. But neitlier could he refuse to accept her money, 
if she chose to spend it on a library for Elgood Street, or to 
consult with her about the choice of books. This whimlof hers 
created a certain friendly bond between them which was not 
present before. ^ And on Elsmere’s side it was strengthened 
when, one evening, in a corner of her inner drawing-room, 
Madame de Netteville suddenly, but very quietly? told him the 
story of her life— her English youth, her elderly French husba^nd, 
the death of her only child, and her flight as a young w;idow to 
England during the war of 1870.- She told the story of the 
child, as it seemed to Elsmere, with a deliberate avoidance of 
emotion, nay, even with a certain hardness. But it touched 
him profoundly. And every tiling else that she said, though she 
professed no great regret for her husband, or for the bi*e^-U]p 
of her French life, and though everything was reticent arid 
measured, deepenea the impression of a real forlomness b§faind 
all the outward brilliance and social importance. He b©gari Sto 
feel a deep and kindly pity for her, coupled with an earnest 
wish that he could help her to make her life more adequate arid 
satisfying. And all tliis he.showed in the look of Ms 
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iai t!ie cordial grasp of, the hand with which he said good- 


“ Jijfedame de Netteville’s gaze followed him out of the room — 
the t«tll boyish figure, thotnobly carried head. The riddle of 
her flushed cheek and sparkling ey^ was hard to read. But 
there were' one or two persons li-^ng who could have re^id it, 
Vho could have warned you that the true story of Eugenie 
de Netteville's life was written, not in her literary studies or 
her social triumphs, but in various irecurrcht outbreaks of un- 
bridled impulse — the secret, and in one or two cases the shame- 
ful landmarks of her past. And, as persons of experience, they 
could also have warned you ^lat the colcL intriguer, always mis- 
tress of herself, only exists in fiction, and that a certain poisoned 
and fevered interest in the religious leader, the young and pious 
priest, as such, is common enough among the corrupter women 
of all societies. 

Towards the end of May she asked Elsmere to dliio en petit 
comiid, a gentlemen’s dinner — exc(n)t for my cousin, Lady Au orey 
Willed ^ — to meet an eminent Liberal Catholic, a i'riend of 
Montalembert’s youth. 

• It was a week or ^wo after the failure of the Wardlaw ex- 
periment. Do what each would, the sore silence between tlie 
husband and wife was growing, was swallowing up more of life. 

‘Shall I'go, Catherine?’ he asked, handing her the note. 

‘It would interest you,’ she said gently, giving it back to 
him scrupulously, as though she had nothing to do with it. 

He knelt dfwn before her, and put liis arms round her, look- 
ing at her with eyes which had a dumb and yet fiery appeal 
written in them. His heart was hungry for that old clinging 
dependence, that willing weakness of love, her youth had 
yielded him so gladly, instead of this silent strength of anta- 
gonism. The memory of her Murewell self flaslied miserably 
through him as he knelt there, of her delicato penitence towards 
him after her first sight of Newcome, of tiieir niglit walks dur- 
ing the Mile End epidemic. Did he hold now in his arms only 
the ghost and shadow of that Murewell Catherine ? 

She must Have read the rejiroach, the yearning of his look, 
for she gave a little shiver, as though bracing herself witli a 
kind of agony to resist. , 

‘Let me go, Bobertl’ slie said gently, kissing him on the 
forehead and arawmg back. ‘I hear Mary calling, and nurse 

^ Tie days went on and the date of Madame de Netteville’s 
dinner-paHy had come round. About seven o’clock that even- 
ing Catherine sat with the child in the drawing-room, expect- 
mgmobert. H^phad gone off early in the afternoon to tho East 
Hugh Flaxman to take part in a committee of work- 
ing organised for the establishment^of a choral union iixB , 

1 the schetne of which had been Flaxman’s chief contribution so 
fAr to ttbe Elgood Street undertakirg 
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It seemed to her as she sat there working, the 
on to the bit Of garden, where the tr^es were alreia^y wytl^e^^ 
and begrimed, that the air without and her heart withm'were 
alike stifling and heavy with storage Something must 
end to this Oppression, this misery ! She did ndt1bio>Sr,'h;03r^lf. 
Her ^hole inner being seemed to her lessened and W 

tliis silent struggle, this fever of the soul, which made 
sible all those serenities and sweetnesses of thought '^nioli 
her nature had always lived of old. The fight into wbioh Idie 
had forced her was destroying her. She was drooping 13?:e.> 
plant cut off from all that nourishes its life. 

And yet she never conceived it^ possible that she should* re- 
linquish that fight. l\ay,^at times there sprang up in her now 
a dangerous and despairing foresight of even worse things: in 
store. In the middle of her suffering she already began to feel 
at moments the ascetic’s terrible sense of compensation. What, 
after all, is the Christian life but warfare ? ‘ J came not i<> send 
peace^ but a sword V 

Yes, in these June days Elsmere’s happiness was perhaps 
nearer wreck than it had ever been. All strong natures grow 
restless under such a pressuije as was no^v weighing on Cathe- 
rine. Shock and outburst become inevitable. 

So she sat alone this hot afternoon, haunted by presents 
ments, by vague terror Tor herself and him ; while the child 
tottered about her, cooing, shouting, kissing, and all ipapul- 
sively, with a ceaseless energy, like her father. . 

The outer door opened, and she heard Robejt^s step, ilqd 
apparently Mr. Flaxman’s also. There was a hurried subdue 
word or two in the hall, and the two entered the room where 
she was sitting. 

Eobert came, pressing back the hair from his eyes with a 
gesture which with him was the invariable accompaniment of 
mental trouble. Catherine sprang up. 

‘ Ilobert, you look so tired ! and how late you are ! ’ Then, as 
she came nearer to him : ‘ And your coat — torn — blood P 

‘There is notliing wrong with me. dear,^ he said hastily, 
taking her hands — ‘ nothing ! But it has been awful after-* 
noon. Flaxman will tell you. I must go to this place* I sup- 
pose, though I hate the thought of it ! Flaxman, will you tml 
her all about itT And, loosing his hold, he went heavily out 
of the room and upstairs. 

'' ‘It has been an accident,’ said Flaxman gently, coming for- 
ward, ‘ to one of the men of his class. May we sit dow%^i^. 
Elsmere ? Your husband and I have gone through a goo^ deal 
these last two hours.’ 

He sat down with a long breath, evidently .tjrying to 
his ordinary even manner. His clothes, too, were covered with 
dust, and his handbook. ‘'Catherine stood before him id 
steriiation, while a nurse came for the child, 

‘We had just begun our^ committee at four o’clock/ he said 
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«j^l^ ‘though only about half of the men had arrived, when 
it, gr^t shojiting and commotion outside, and a man 
for Eismere. We ran out, found a great 
ft huge brewer’s dr^ standing in the street, and a man 
;ijyer> Your husband pushed hi^w^ in. I followed, and, 
t (0 toy horror, I found him kneeling by —Charles Richards 1’ 

* O&arles Richards ? ’ Catherine repeated vacantly. • 
Jllfc^man looted up at her^ as though puzzled ; then a flash 
d astonishment passed over his face. ^ 

‘fflsmere has never told you of •Charles Richards, the little 
gasfitter, who has been his right hand for the past three 
mouthed ’ 

‘ Ko^neS^fer,’ she said slov/ly, # 

Again he looked astonished; then he went on sadly; ‘All 
this spring he has been your husband’s shadow — I never saw 
such deyotion. We found him lying in the middle of the road. 
He had Only just left work, a man said who had been with him, 
and was running to the meeting. He slipped and fell, crossing 
the street, which was muddy from last night’s rain. Tlie dray 
swung round the corner — the driver was drunk or careless — 
and they went right over him. One foot was a sickening siglit. 
Tour husband and fluckily kne^ how to lift him for the best. 
We sent off for doctors. His home was in the next street, as it 
happened— nearer than any liospital ; *so we carried him there. 
The neighbours were round the door.’ 

Then he stopped himself. 

^ Shall I tell you the whole story?’ he said kindly; ‘it has 
been a tragedy I I won^ give you details if you had rather 
not* 

‘Oh no ! ’ she said hurriedly ; ‘no— tell me. 

And she forgot to feel any wonder tliat Flaxman, in his 
chivalry, should treat her as though she were a girl with 
nerves. 

‘ Well, it was the surroundings that were so ghastly. When 
we got to the house an old woman rushed at me — “ His wife’s 
in there, but ye’ll not find her in her senses ; she’s been at it 
from eight ^lock this morning. We’ve took the children 
away.” I didn’t know what she meant exactly till we got 
into the little front room. There, such a spectacle ! A young 
wom^ 'on a chair by the tire sleeping heavily, dead drunk ^ the 
breakfast things on the table, the sun blazing in on the dust 
and the dirt, and oii the woman’s face. I wanted to carry hin^ 
into the room on the other side — he was unconscious ; but a 
docfl^r had come up with us, and made us put liim down on a 
bed ‘feeafe was in the corner. Then*we got some brandy and 
it down. The doctor examined him, looked at his foot, 
sbmethiiig over it. “ Nothing to be done,” he said — “ in- 
injuries— he can’t live hfilf hour.” The next minute 
thb poor fellow opened his eyes. They had pulled away the bed 
wpal), yo\ir husband was on the farther side, kneel- 
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ing. When he opened his eyes, clearly the first thipg fee ri^^ 
was his wife. He half sprang up— hjlsinere caughi mMa^TOd 
gave a horrible cry — indescribably horrible. “Ji it 
%t again! My God Then he felj back fainting. 
the wife out of the room between them— a perfect logr^yon' 
could hear her heavy breathi&g from the kitchen opposii^’i 
gave him more brandy and he came to again. <He lookea tirp Iff 
your husband’s face. “ She hasn’t broke out for two months,” 
he said, so piteously, ‘^two^ months — and now — I’m done^Fna 
done — and she’ll just go straight to the devil ! ” And it comes 
out, so the neighbours told us, that for two years or more he 
had been patiently trying to reclaim this womaij, without a 
word of complaint to anybody, though his life must have been 
a dog’s life. And mow, on Ifiis deathbed, what seemed tO be 
breaking his heart was, not that he was dying, but tiat his 
task was snatched from him ! * 

^ Flaxman paused, and looked away out of window. He told 
his story with difficulty. 

‘Your husband tried to comfort him — promised that the wife 
and children should be his special care, that everything that 
could be done to save and protect them should be done. And 
the poor little fellow looked up at him, with the tears running 
down his cheeks, and — and— blessed him. “I cared about 
nothing,” he said, ‘‘when you came. You’ve been — God — ^to me 
— I’ye seen Him — in you.” Then he asked us to say something. 
Your husband said verse after verse of the Psalms,, of the 
Gospels, of St. Paul. His eyes greyr filmy, but he seen^ 
every now and then to struggle back to life, and asesooh as he 
caught Elsmere’s face his look lightened. Towards the last he 
said something we none of us caught ; but your husband 
thought it was a line from Emily Bronte’s “ Hymn,” which he 
said to them last Sunday in lecture.’ 

He looked up at her interrogatively, but there was no 
response in her face. 

‘ I asked him about 'it,’ the speaker went on, ‘ as WC came 
home. He said Grey of St. Anselm’s once quoted it to him, and 
he has had a love for it ever since.’ 

‘ Did he die while you were tliere P asked Catherine presently 
after a silence. Her voice was dull and quiet. He thought her 
a strdnge woman. 

‘No,’ said Flaxman, almost sharply ; ‘hubby now itmui^ be 
o'^er. The last sign of cCnsciousness was a murmuf cf his 
children’s names. They brought them in, but his hands to 
be guided to them. A fewaninutes after it seemed to me 4hat 
he was really gone, though Jie still breathed. The doctor %aa 
certain there would be no morC consciousness. We staffed' 
nearly another hour. Then his brother came, and some etner 
relations, and we left him. Oh, it is over now ! ’ . ' ' 

Hugh Flaxman sat looking out into the dingy bit of 
garden. Penetrated with pitjy as he was, he felt the pres^^ie W 
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iy^e^ silent, unsympathetic wife an oppression. How 
bonild receive such a story in such a way ? 

: opened and Robert came in hurriedly. 

^^WCjd^night, Catherine^he has told you ? ’ 

. He'Btoodl^ her. his hand on her alioulder, wistfully looking 
at hefj the face full of sipis of wlAt he had gone through. 

"■% ‘Yes, it was terrible 1 ^she said, with an effort. 

His face fell. He kissed her on the forehead and went 


away.' » # 

When 'he was gone, Flaxman suddenly got up and leant 
against the open French window, looking keenly down on his 
oo&paj&ion.^ A new idea had stirred in him. 

And presently, after mord tallc of the incident of the after- 
noon, and when he had recovered his usual banner, he slipped 
^adually mto the subject of his own experiences in North 

E, during the last six months. He assumed all through 

that she knew as much as there was to be known of Elsmere’s 


work, and that she was as much interested as the normal wife 
is in ner husband’s doings. His tact, his delicacy, never failed 
him for a moment. But he spoke of his own impressions, of 
spatters within his personal knowledge. And since the Easter 
sermon he had been much on Elsmere’s track; he had been 
filled with curiosity about him. 

Catherine sat a little way from hinrf, her blue dress lying in 
long folds about her, her head bent, her long fingers crossed on 
her lap. Sometimes she gave him a startled look, sometimes 
she shaded her eyes, whilp her other hand played silently with 
her watch-obain. Flaxman, watching her closely, however little 
he might seem to do so, was struck by her austere and delicate 
beauty as he had never been before. 

She hardly spoke all through, but he felt that she listened 
without resistance, nay, at last that she listened with a kind of 
hunger. He went from story to story, from scene to scene, 
without any excitement, in his most ordinary manner, making 
his reserves now and then, expressing his oyvn opinion when it 
occurred to him, and not always favourably. But gradually the 
whole T)icturd*emerged, began to live before them. At last he 
hurriedly looked at his watch. 

‘ What a time I have kept you ! It has been a relief to talk 
to vou.' * 

‘^ypu have not htyl dinner ! ’ she said, looking up at him with 
a sadden nervous bewilderment which touched him and subtly 
ohais^d his impression of her. 

* tlTo matter. I will get some at hdine. Good-night 1 ' 

Wbim he was gone she carried the child up to bed ; her 
was brgpg^it to her solitary in the dining-room ; and 
afferwards ip me drawing-room, where a soft twilight was 
fading into a soft and starlit nigl?fc, she mechanically brought 
out some work for Mary, and sat bending over it by the 
window. After about an hour she looked up straight oefore 
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threw her work down, and slipped on to the flopr^ 
resting on the chair. ^ ^ -'i’''"!'!";! 

I'he shock, the storm, Kad come. There for <hail^s Jair 
Catherine Elsmere weepii^ her heart away, wrestHng'^mlw’ 
sel4 with memory, with Qod. It wka the greatest 
heaval she had. ever known — gireater even than that whion 
convulsed her life at Mure well r ^ 


CHAPTEB XLIII 

Egbert, tired and sick at heart, felt himself in no mpod this 
evening for a dinner-party in whicli conversation would 
treated more or less as a fine art. Liberal Catholicism had lost 
its charm ; his syrapatiietic interest in Montalembert,^ Laeor- 
daire, Lamennais, had to be quickened, pumped up again as it 
were, by great eflbrts, which were constantly relaxed within 
him as he sped westwards by the recurrent memory of tl^t 
miserable room, the group of men, the bleeding hand, the white 
dying face. “ • 

In Madame de Nettevillc’s drawing-room he found a sniall^ 
number of people assembled. M. de Qu^rouelle, a middle-sized,' 
round-headed old gentleman of a familiar French type,,; La^y 
Aubrey", thinner, more lath-like than even clad in some suihptU- 
ous mingling ot dark red and silver ; Lord Eupert, 
under the recent introduction of a iand Purchase Bill fpr 
Ireland, by which he saw his way at last to wash hfs liahds of 
*a beastly set of tenants’; Mr. WharnclifTe, a young private 
secretary with a waxed moustache, six feet of height, and. a 
general air of superlativeness which demanded and secur^ 
attention ; a famous journalist, whose smiling self -repressive 
look assured you that lie carried with him the secrets oi several 
empires ; and one Sir John Headlam, a little black-he»ired 
Jewish -looking man with a limp — an ex- Colonial Governor, 
who had made himself accepted in London aso^n anlusing 
fellow, but who was at least as much disliked by one half of 
society as he was popular with the other. ^ ,,, 

‘ Purely for tallc, you see, not fo.’ show ! ^ said Madame do 
Netteville to Eobert, with a little smiling nod round her circle 
they stood waiting for the commengemenf of diwer, , , . : , 

‘ I shall hardly do my part,’ he said with a little si^ ‘ I likye 
just come from a very different scene,^ 

She looked at him with inquiring eyes. • 'A- 

‘A terrible accident in the East End/ he said briefly^ 
won’t talk of it. I only mention it to propitiate you beforpbiSl^ 
Those things are not forgotten at once/ ^ ^ 

Slie said no more, but, seeing that he was indeed out of 
physically and moptally, she showed tb9 subtly oon§i^r4f 
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ft# liitn at dinner. M, de Qu^rouelle was made to talk. His 
hoist^ wound him u^ set him going, tune after tune. He 
feh^yl4 .th%m all, and, by dint of long practice, to perfection, in 
ffenoh way. A visit^of his youth to the island grave of 
Chat^ubriand ; his early memorie^as a poetical aspirant, of 
the ma^fioent flatteries by which Victor Hugo made himself 
fhe god of you«ig romantic Paris ; his talks with Montalfembert 
in the days of Avenir; his memories of Lamennais’s sombre 
figure, of Maurice de Gudrin’s feverish ethereal charm; .his 
account of the opposition salons under the Empire — they had 
ail been elaborated in the course of years, till every word fitted 
and eaeh ppint led to the next with the ‘.inevitableness ' of true 
aH. Epbert, at first silent And distrait^oviiidi it impossible after 
a while not to listen with interest. ELe achnired the skill, too, 
of M^tdame de Netteville’s second in the duet, the finish, the 
alternate sparkle and melancholy of it ; and at last he too was 
drawn in, and found himself listened to with great benevolence 
by the Frenchman, who had been informed about him, and 
regarded him indulgently, as one more curious specimen of 
English religious provincialisms. The journalist, Mr. Addle- 
«stone, who had wot^ a European reputation for wisdom by a 
great scantiness of speech in society, coupled with the look of 
Minerva^s owl, attached himself to them ; while Lady Aubrey, 
Sir John Hoadlam, Lord Kupert, and Mr. Wharnclifie made a 
noisier and more dashing party at the other end. 

‘.^e you still in your old quarters. Lady Aubrey T asked Sir 
Jphn Headlam, turning, his old roguish face upon her. ‘That 
house of lieli G Wynne’s, •wasn’t it, in Meade Street ? ’ 

*Oh dear no ! We could only get it up to May this year, and 
then they fuade us turn out for the season, for the first time for 
ten ye^rs. There is a tiresome young heir who has married a 
wife and wants to live in it. I could have left a train of gun- 
powder and a slow match behind, I was so cross ! ’ 

*Ah — “Eeculer pour vcmxvsi faire sauter!”’ said Sir John, 
mincing out his pun as though he loved it^ 

‘Not bad, Sir John,’ she said, looking at him calmly, ‘but you 
have way to*make up. \ ou were so dull the last time you took 

me in to dinner, that positively ’ 

^ You b^an to wonder to what I owed my paragraph in the 
SocMt^ de Londres,* he rejcSned, smiling, though a close observer 
mmht have seen an angry flash in his little eyes. ‘ My dear 
iMy Aubrey, it was simply because I had not seen you for .lix 
w|ek^. My education had been neglected. I get my art and 
literature from you. The last® time but one we met, you 
igi^0 the cream of three new French novels and all the 
flmmatic sdan^al of the period. I have lived on it for weeks. 

By the way, have you read the Frincesse de f * 

, He look^ at her audaciously. • The book had affi^onted even 

*1 haven't,’ ^he said, adjusting her bracelets, while she flashed 
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a I7»pier*glano0 at him, * but if I had, I should say predself the 
same. I^rd Bupert, will you kindly j^eep Sir John in ordet ? ' ■ 

Lord Rupert plunged in with the galfaht floundering n^jotidii' 
characteristic of him, while Mr. Wh^arnclifie followed libb % 
modem gunboat behind a fhree-deckel*. That young man, 
a delusion. The casual spectiStor, to borrow a fa^otis <3ain-; 
bridge invariably assumed that all ‘ the time he could spaaed 
from neglecting his duties he must spend in adorning his persbh.’ 
Not at all ! The tenuf of a dandy was never more cleverly need 
to mask the schemes of a Disraeli or the hard ambition of a' 
Talleyrand than in Master Frederick Wharncliffe, who wap in ’ 
reality going up the ladder hand over hand, and tr^ea>xit'"^krf 
soon to be on the top rungs. ; 

It was a curious party, typical of the house, and of a certain 
stratum of London. Wlien, every now and then, in the pauses 
of their own conversation, Elsmero caught something of the 
chatter going on at the other end of the table, or when the party 
became fused into one for a while under the genial influence of 
a good story or the exhilaration of a personal skirmish, the 
whole scene-^the dainty oval room, the lights, the servant^ the 
exquisite fruit and flowers, the gleaming sUver, the tapestried , 
walls — would seem to him for an instant like a mirage, a dream, 
yet with something glittering and arid about it which a dream , 
never has. 

The hard self-confidence of these people — did it belong to the 
same world as that humbling, that heavenly self-abandonrfient 
which had shone on him that afternoon from Charles Richards^lfi 
begrimed and blood-stained face ? are thepo^in spirit^ 

he said to himself once with an inward groan. ‘ Why am I 
here ? Why am I not at home with Catherine V 

But Madame de Netteville was pleasant to him. He had 
never seen her so womanly, never felt more grateful for her 
delicate social skill. As she talked to him, or to the Frenchman, 
of literature, or politics, or famous folk, flashing her beautiful 
eyes from one to the other. Sir John Headlam would, every now 
and then, turn his odd puckered face observantly towards the 
farther end of the table. » 

‘ By Jove ! ^ he said afterwards to WharnclifFe as they walked 
away from the door together, ‘she was inimitable to-night ; she 
has more rdks than Desforets 1 ^ Sir John and his hostess were ‘ 
xevj old friends. ^ 

Upstairs smoking began. Lady Aubrey and Madame de Nette- 
viUe joining in. M. de Qubrouelle, having talked the bei?t 
his r^rtoire at dinner, was now inclined for amusement, and 
had mscovered that Lady Aubrey could amuse him, and/ 
moreover, vne belle personne, Madame de Netteville 
obliged to give some time to Lord Rupert. The other mea ' 
stood chatting politics and th€^.latest news, till Robert, consmhus 
of a con^lete failure of social energy, began to look at;:i& 
watch* Instantly Madame de Netteville glided up to hiim 
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:l you have talked bo business to me* and I must 

iiiW in Elgood Street are getting on. Come 

iiilO Ipy’^ttle writing ^oom.' And she led him into a tiny 
" 1 room at the far end of the drawing-room and shut on 
_ by a heavy curtafh, which slm now left half-drawn, 
he latest V said Fred WharaLcliffe to Lady Aubrey, raising 
4jiiif eyebrows '^ith the slightest motion of the head tow^jfrds the 
writmg-room. 

/I suppose so,’ she said indifferently : ‘she is East-Ending for 
a change. , We all do it nowadays. It is like Dizzy’s young 
man who “ liked bad wine, he was so bored with good.” ’ 

« Meanwhile, Madame de Netteville was leaning against the 
open windbw of the fantastic little r^xim, with Robert beside 
her* > 


‘You look as if you had had a strain,’ she said to him abruptly, 
afi^er they had talked business for a few minutes. ‘ What has 
been th^ matter ? ’ 

He told her Richards’s story, very shortly. It would have 
been impossible to him to give more than the driest outline of 
it in that room. His companion listened gravely. She was an 
epicure in all things, especially in moral sensation, and she 
® liked his moments nr reserve J>and strgng self-control. They 
made hia general expansiveness more distinguished. 

Presently there was a paus^ which she broke by saying — 

‘I was at your lecture last Sunday — you didn’t see me ! ’ 
‘Were you ? Ah ! I remember a person in black, and veiled, 
who puzzled me. I don’t think we want you there, Madame do 
Hetteville.’* % 

His lodk was pleasant, but his tone had some decision 
in it. 

‘ "Why not ? Is it only the artisans who have souls 1 A 
reformer should refuse no one.’ 

‘ You have your own opportunities,’ he said quietly ; ‘ I think 
the men prefer to have it to themselves for the present. Some 
of them are dreadfully in earnest.’ * 

‘Oh, I don’t pretend to be in earnest,’ -she said with a little 
wave of herjiand ; ‘ or, at any rate, I know better than to talk 
of earnestness to you/ 

^ Why to me ? ’ he asked, smiling. 

‘Ohj because you and your like have your fixed ideas of the 
upper class and the lower. One social type fills up your horizon. 
Yqu saro not intei*ested ,in any other, and, indeed, you know 
noPiing of any other.’ * 

IShelooked at him defiantly. Everything about her to-night 
was splendid and regal — her dress df black and white brocade, 
diamonds at her throat, the carriage of her head, nay, the 
marj^ of experience and living on the dark subtle face, 
.slperjiaps not,’ he relied • ‘it is fnough for one life to try and 
out where the English working class is tending to.’ 

'‘Yon are quite wrong, utterly wrong. The man who keeps 
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pjjly on the lower class will achieve notliing. 
the jiSe^t dcy without the men of action— the m^n^wyfe 
tafcg his beliefs and make them enter by Violence 
insixtutions ? And the men of action are to be found 
‘It hardly looks just now as if the^ upper oWss was 
enjoying a monopoly of th6m,yie said, smiling. f V^; 

‘Then appearances are deceptive. The populace 
mass and weight — nothing else. What you want is to touch me 
leaders, the men and women whose voices caiTy, and th^ 
populace would follow hard enough. For instance,^'— anCchb 
dropped her aggressive tone and spoke with a smiling, 
ness, — ‘come down next Saturday to my little Surrey co^ts^j 
you shall see some of t^ese men and women these, and I wSJl 
make you confess when you go away that you have profited 
your workmen more by deserting them than by staying with 
them. Will you comer ^ ^ ,v , 

‘My Sundays are too precious to me just now, Madame 
Netteville. Besides, my firm conviction is that the upper claiw 
can produce a Brook Farm, but nothing more. The religious 
movement of the future will want a vast effusion of feeling smd, 
passion to carry it into action, and feeling and passion are oi^ ' 
to be generated in sufficient volume among the masses^ where* 
the vested interests of all kinds are less tremendous. You ; 
upper-class folk have your part, of course. Woe betide you if' 

you shirk it — but ’ ... - ' 

‘ Oh, let us leave it alone,’ she said with a little shrugs *1 
know you would give us all the work and refuse us all the Re- 
fits. We are to starve for your >vor^man, to give him our 
hearts and purses and everything we liave, not thitt we m9»y 
hoodwink him — which might be worth doing — but that lie itn^y 
rule us. It'is too much !’ 

‘Very well ’ he said drily, his colour rising. ‘Very wcJh 
it be too muen.’ 

And, dropping his lounging attitude, he stood erect, end sji© 
saw that he meant to be going. Her look swept over hirp from 
head to foot — over the worn face with its look of sensitiye 


refinement and spiritual force, the active frame, thadelicate but 
most characteristic hand. Never had any man so attracted her 
for- years; never had she found it so difficult to gain hold* 
Eugenie de Netteville, poseuse, schemer, woman of the world 
that she was, was losing command of herself. , 

‘ What did you really mean by “ woridlinestf” and the “ 
in‘“your lecture last Sunday ? ’ she asked him suddenly* with a 
little accent of scorn. ‘ I thought your diatribes absurd, W|[at 
you religious people call the' “world” is really only the ayerage 
opinion of sensible people which neither you nor your’;|6^^d 
could do without for a day.’ . ,■ , 

^ Hie smiled, half amused by her provocative tone, and 
himself not very seriously. But she threw all her '^trengfeji;|p|p 
tb^^rgumenti and he fgrgot tliat he had meant 'to ,go , 


(. 



oliose she cotild talk admirably, and she chose no^v. 
the most |ig§ressive ways of attacking, and then, in 
the saiDfe^hl'eath, the most subtle and softening ways of yielding 
as it were, of asking pardon. Directly her antagonist 
turned upon her he founa himself disarmed he knew not how. 
Tfie disputant disappeared, and he felt the woman, restless, 
«helandholy, sarmpatlietic, hungry for friendship and®esteem, 
jyet too jproud to make any direct bid for either. It was im- 
possible not to be interested and t;puched,^ 

Su<di at least was the woman whom Eobert Elsmere felt. 
Whether in his hours of intimacy with her, twelye months 
yPfiig Alfred Evershed had received the same impres- 
sion may be doubted. In till things Eugenie de Nettevillo was 
an artist. ^ 

Suddenly the curtain dividing them from the larger drawing- 
room was drawn back, and Sir Jolin IleadUim stood in the 
doorway. He had the glitteiing amused eyes of a malicious 
child as he looked at them. 

‘Ve^ sorry, madame,^ he began in his higli cracked voice, 
‘but Wnarncuffe and I are off to the New Club to see Desforets. 

, They have got her tfiere to-night.' 

‘Go,’ she said, waving her Hand to him, ‘I don’t envy you. 
She is not what she was.' 

‘No, there is only one person,' he jaid, bowing with grotesque 
little airs of gallantry, ‘for whom time stands still.’ 

Madame ae Netteville looked at liim with smiling half -con- 
temptuous serenity. He bowed again, this time with ironical 
empnasia,*^d disappeared. 

‘Perhaps I had better go back and send them off,’ she said, 
rising, ‘ But you and I have not had our talk out yet.' 

She led the way into the drawing-room. Lady Aubrey was 
lying back on the velvet sofa, a little green paroquet that was 
accustomed to wander tamely about the room perching on her 
hand. She was holding the held again, ^t Lord Rupert and Mr. 
Addlestone in a three-cornered duel of wits, while M. de Que- 
rouelle sat by, his plump hands on his knees, applauding. 

Th^ all ^ose as their hostess came in. 

‘ My dear,' said Lady Aubrey, ‘ it is disgracefully early, but 
my country before pleasure. It is the Foreign Office to-night, 
and since James took offibe I can’t with decency absent myself. 
I H^d rather be si scullerymaict than a minister’s wife. Lord 
Bttoert, I will take you on if you want a lift.’ p 

; totlched Madame de Netteville’s cheek with her lips, 
tiodding' to the other men present^ and went out, her fair stag- 
Hkehead well in the air, ‘chaffing' Lord Rupert, who obediently 
iWlbWed her, performing marvellous feats of agility in his desire 
^ keep out or the way of the superb train sweeping behind her. 
It; ilwatys seemed as if Lady AiJbrey could have no child- 
'bdtd, as if she must always have had just that voice and those 
Tears she could never have shea, not even as a baby over 
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a iMPotea toy. Besides, at no period of het life could 
looted upon a lost possession as anything else than the 
tunity for a new one. r o , .. i 

The other men took their departure for one reason or another. 
It was not late, but London was in fiill swing, and M. de Que* 
rouelle talked with gusto ot foiar ‘At homes ’ still to be grai^led 
with, o . c- * je 

As slie dismissed Mr. Wharnclifie, Robert too held out hm 
hand. ; , 

‘ No,^ she said, with a quick impetuousness, ‘ no : I w^t toy 
talk out. It is barely half -past ten, and neither of us wanjt^r tfe 
be racing about London to-night.^ ^ <» 

Elsmere had always rv certain laok of social decisJon, and he 
lingered rather reluctantly — for another ten minutes, as 
' supposed. 

She threw herself into a low chair. The windows were open 
to the back of the house, and the roar of Piccadilly and Sloane 
Street came borne in upon the warm night air. Her superb 
dark head stood out against a stand of yellow lilies close behind 
her, and the little paroquet, bright with all the colours of the 
tropics, perched now on her knee, now on the back of her oha^, 
touched every now and then by‘\juick unsteady fingers. ‘ * 

Then an incident followed which Elsmere remembered to hia, 
dying day with shame and humiliation. 

In ten minutes from the time of their being left alonej a 
woman who was five years his senior had madenim wha1>was 
practically a confession of love— had given him to und^rstai^ 
that she knew what were the reiatioiis Jbetween himse^lf and has 
wife-^nd had implored him with the quick breath*’ of an in- 
describable excitement to see what a woman’s sympathy aud a 
woman’s unique devotion could do for the causes he had at 
heart. ; 

The truth broke upon Elsmere very slowly, awakening in 
him, when at last it was unmistakable, a swift agony of repul- 
sion, which his most friendly biographer can only regard With 
a kind of grim satisfa'Ction. For after all there is an amount of 
innocence and absent-mindedness in matters of daily human 
life, which is not only niaiserie, but comes very near to tooral 
wrong. In this crowded world a man has no business to walk 
about with his eyes always on the tttars. His stumbles may 
liave too many consequences. A harsh but a salutary tarutfi ! 
If Elsmere needed it, it was bitterly taught him during a 
terrible half-hour. When the half -coherent enigmatical 
tences, to which he listened at first with a perplexed surpil^sei 
began gradually to define themselves ; when he found a wotoan 
roused and tragically beautiful between him and escape ^ 
no determination on his part not to understand ;%hen notlii^ 
he could say availed .to prot^ict her from herself; wheu ihejr 
were at last face to face with a confession and an appeal whkrk 
were a disgrace to both — then at last Elsmerq paid ‘ in mif 
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m&A life’s airears, — the natural penalty of an optunism, 
a b®un(Sess faith in human nature, with which life, aa we know 
it, is inconsistent. * 

3^w he met the softness, the grace, the seduction of a woman 
who was an expert in all lihe arts of fascination he never knew. 
Jjx memory afterwards it was all ^ ghastly mirage to him. The 
Jew voice, the splendid dress, the scented room came hack to 
Sim, and a contused memory of his own futile struggle to ward 
off what she was bent on saying — little else. He had been 
maladroit, he thought, had lost his prei^ence of mind. J^y 
man of the world cf nis acquaintance, he believed, trampling 
o« himself, would have done better. 

But when the softness and the grac^ were all lost in smart 
and humiliation, when the Madame de Netteville of ordinary 
life disappeared, and something took her place which was like 
a coarse and malignant underself suddenly brought into the 
light of day — from that point onwards, in after days, he remem- 
bered it all, 

. I know,’ cried Eugdnie de Netteville at last, standing 
at bay before him, her hands locked before her, her white lips 
quivering, when her cup of shame was full, and her one impulse 
®left was to strike the manwhi) had humiliated her — ‘I know 
that you and your puritanical wife are miserable— mweraftfe. 
What is the use of denying facts ^h^t all the world can see, 
that you have taken pains,^ and she laid a fierce deliberate 
emphasis on each word, ‘all the world shall see? There — let 
yj)ur wife’s ignorance and bigotry, and your own obvious rela- 
tion to hep, be my exrjuse, if I wanted any ; but,’ and she 
shrugged her white' shoulders passionately, ‘ I want none I I 
am not responsible to your petty codes. Nature and feeling are 
enough for me, I saw you wanting sympathy and affection ’ 

‘ My wife ! ’ cried Eobert, hearing nothing but that one word. 
And then, his glance sweeping over the woman before him, he 
made a stern step forward. 

‘ Let me go, Madame de Netteville, let me go, or I shall forget 
that you are a woman and I a man, and that in some way I 
cannot understand my own blindness and folly ’ 

‘Must have led to this most undesirable scene,’ she said with 
mocking suddenness, throwing herself, however, effectually in 
his way. ^ Then a cnango came over her, and erect, ghastly 
white, with frowning brow and shaking limbs, a baffled and 
smarting woman ftom whom every restraint had fallen away, 
let loose upon him a torrent of gall and bitterness which ne 
could not have cut short without actual violence. 

, He stood proudly enduring it, waiting for the moment when 
seemed to him an* outbreak of mania shpuld have spent 
But suddenly , he caught Catherine’s name coupled with 
contemptuous epithet or other, and his self-control failed 
With flashing eyes he 'went close up to her and took her 
wrists in a grip of iron. 
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‘ You shall not/ he said, beside liimself, ‘ydu SiafcJ 

What have I done—what has she done— that you shotd4 
yotirself such words ? My poor wife ! ^ f/ / , 

A passionate flood of s^f -reproachful love was on hia lips. 
He choked it back. It was desecration that her name shodldlbe 
mentioned in that room. "‘Bpt he dropped the hand he J^d. 
The fierceness died out of his eyes. His rampai^ion stood 
him pantinff, breathless, afraid. . ; 

‘Thank God,* he said slowly, ‘thank God for yourself 0x3^1 mc 
that I love my wife ! ^ I am nut worthy of her — doubly unwoti^, 
since it has lieen possible for any human being to suspect for one 
instant that I was ungrateful for the blessing of herlove^ ?that ^ 
could ever forget and dishonour l>er ! But worthy or not- ^ ^ 
No ! — no matter ! Madame de Netteville, let me go, and forget 
that such a person exists.* 

She looked at him steadily for a moment, at the stern manli- 
ness of the face which seemed in this half-hour to have toown 
older, at the attitude with its mingled dignity and appeal. In 
that second she realised what she liad done and what she had 
forfeited ; she measured the gulf between herself and the 'itnan 
before her. But she did not flinch. Still holding him, as it 
were, with menacing defiant eyes, she mtfyed aside, she waved 
her hand with a contemptuous gesture of dismissal. He bowe4, 
passed her, and the door shut. 

^ For nearly an hour afterwards Elsmere wandered blindly fnd 
aimlessly through the darkness and silence of the park. , \ 
The sensitive optimist nature was 'all unhinged, felt itself 
wrestling in the grip of dark implacable' things, upheld by a 
single thread above mat moral abyss which yawns beneath us 
all, into which the individual life sinks so easily to rum and 
nothingness. At such moments a man realises witHn himself, 
within the circle of consciousness, the germs of all things hideous 
and vile. ^ Save for the gra^e of God^ he says to himself, shud- 
dering, ‘ save only for the grace of God * 

Contempt for himself, loathing for life and its possibilities, as 
he had just beheld them ; moral ^ tumult, pitw remorse, a 
stinging self-reproacli — all these things wrestled withiil; him. 
What, preach to others, and stumble himself into such mire as 
this ? Talk loudly of love and faith, And make it possible all the 
time that a fellow human creature should think you capable at 
a pinch of the worst treason against both 'I ' 

* Elsmere dived to the very depths of liis own soul that night. 
Was it all the natural consequence of a loosened bond, of a 
wretched relaxation of eftort— a wretched acquiescence in some- 
thing second best? Had love been cboling? Had it siml!>ly 
ceased to take the trouble love must take to iflLaintain 
And had this horror been thensubtle inevitable Nemesis? ^ , 

All at once, under the trees of tlie park, Elsmere stopped/fblP^ 
moment in the darkness, and bared his head, with tlie passibnati 
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revlBjrential actian of a devotee before his saint. The lurid image 
Had been pursuing him gave way, and in its place came 
the image ^)f a new-made mother, her child close witliin her 
fitrm. Ah 1 it was all plain to him now. . The moral 
t^mte^' Ead done its work* • 

<lne:t3a^k: of all tasks had been iet him from the b^inning — 
tik^p his wifefe love ! If she had slipped away from Iflm, to 
the injury and moral lessening of both, on his cowardice, on his 
olumsmess, be the blame ! Above eJI, on hi^ fatal power of ab- 
sorbing himself in a hundred outside interests, controversy, 
literature, society. Even his work seemed to have lost half its 
sadSrediifess. ^If there be a canker at the root, no matter how 
large the show of leaf and Ijlossom ovefliead, there is but the 
more to wither ! Of what worth is any success, but that which 
is grounded deep on the rock of personal love and duty? 

t)h ! let him go back to her ! — wrestle with her, open his heart 
again, try new^ ways, make new concessions. ^ How faint the 
sense of her trial has been growing within him of late ! hers 
which had once been more terrible to him than liis own ! He 
feels the special temptations of his own nature ; he throws him- 
self, humbled, convictgd, at her feet. The woman, the scene he 
has left, is effaced, blotted out bf the natural intense reaction 
of remorseful love. 

• 

So he sped homewards at last through the noise of Oxford 
Street, seeing, hearing nothing. He opened his own door, and 
let^imself into the dim, silent house. How the moment recalled 
to him thatplher supreme moment of his life at Murewell 1 No 
light in the drawing-room. He went upstairs and softly turned 
the handle of her room. 

Inside the room seemed to him nearly dark. But the window 
was wide open. The free loosely-growing brandies of the plane 
trees made a dark, delicate network against the luminous blue 
of th6 night. A cool air came to him laden with an almost rural 
scent of earth and leaves. By the window sat a white motion- 
less £gure. As ’he closed the door it rose and walked towards 
him without Sfword. Instinctively Bobert felt that something 
unknown to him had been passing here. He paused breathless, 
expectant. 

She came to him. She*linked her cold trembling fingers 
rotind hismeck. , • 

‘Robert, I have been waiting so long — it was so late I - J 
thought ^--rand. she choked down a sob — ‘ perhaps something has 
happened to him, we are separated fer ever, and I shall never 
be TOle to tell him. Robert, Mr. Flaxman talked to me; he 
opened my eyes ; I have been so cruel to you, so hard ! I have 

brcik^ vow. I don’t deserve it ; but — Robert ! ’ 

■ had spoken with, extraordinat-y self-command till the last 

which fell into a smothered cry for pardon. Catherine 

EWSere hed very little of the soft clingingness which makes the 

' ' 
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ohi4rm of a certain type of woman. Each phrase she 

had seemed to take with it a piece of ^her life. She trewiWfi® 

and tottered in her husband^s arms. 

He bent Over her with half-artici^ate words of amstsemen^i 
of passion. ' He led her to. her chair, ’^and, kneeling before helKr,' 
he tried, so far as the emotioiS^ of both would^ let him, to xoii^^ 
her reSlise what was in his own heart, thepenitecice and longite 
which had winged his return to her. Without a mention -of 
Madame de NettevilJe’s namf., indeed ! That horror she should 
never know. But it was to it, as he held his wife, he owed Me 
poignant sense of something half -jeopardised and wholly 
covered ; it was that consciousness in the background %f Kis 
mind, ignorant of it as ^Catherine ’^^as then and always^ whicdi 
gave the peculiar epoch-making force to this sacred and mtical 
hour of their [lives. But she would hear nothing of his seif* 
blame — nothing. She put her hand across his lips. 

‘ I have seen things as they are, Eobert,’ she said very sii^y ; 
‘while I have been sitting here, and downstairs, after Mr. Iiax- 
man left me. You were right — would not understand. And, 
in a sense, I shall never understand. I cannot change/ and her 
voice broke into piteousness. ^‘My Lord ^ is my Lord alwa^; 
but He is yours too. Oh, I kribw it, say what you will ! TMi 
is what has been hidden from me ; that is what my trouble 
has taught ine ; the pow€t4essness, the worthlessness, of wprds. 
It is the spirit that quickeneth, I should never have feltdt so, 
but for this fiery furnace of pain. But I liave been wandering 
in strange places, through strange thoiights. God has not; on© 
language, but many. I have dared to think He E?d but one, 
the one I knew, I have dared ’ — and she faltered — ‘ to condemn 
your faith as no faith. Oh ! I lay there so dong in the dark 
downstairs, seeing you by that bed ; I heard your voice, I crept 
to your side. Jesus was there, too. Ah, He was — He was J 
Leave me that comfort ! What are you saying ? Wrong— VTO ? 
Unkind? Your wife knows nothing of it. Oh, did you tnii^ 
when you came in just now before dinner that I didn’t care, that 
I had a heart of stone ? Did you think I had broken my aolemn 
promise, my vow to you that day at Mure well ?* So I have, a 
hundred times over. I made it in ignorance ; I had not counted 
the cost — how could I ? It was all so new, so strange. . 1 da^e 
not make it again, the will is so weaK, circumstances so atrong. 
But oh ! take me back into your life ! Holdgtne there 1* Remind 
always of this night ; convict me out of my own mouth ! 
But I will learn my lesson ; I will learn to hear the two iffoieed, 
the voice that speaks to you and the voice that speafcis 
I must. It is all plain to me now. It has been appomted tae/r- 

Then she broke down into a kind of wearing, and fell bdek 
in her chair^ her delicate fingers straying witn soft oMldil^ 
touch over his hair. ® ; ■ 

‘ But I am past tliinking. Let ns bury it all, and be^ agaM. 
Words are nothing . ^ ^ 
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ending to a day of torture ! As she towered above 
ham aitne dimness, white and pure and drooping, her force of 
natee a^^ssolved, Iosif in this new heavenly weakness of love, 
Ii^ iliought of the man who passed through the place of sin, and 
the place of expiation, an<f saw at la^t the rosy light creeping 
along 1^© East, caught the wliite moving figures, and that^weet 
distant melodji rising through the luminous air, whfth an- 
nounced to him the apnroach of Beatrice and the nearness of 
those * shining tablelands whereof our God^Himself is moon and 
sun/ ' For eternal life, the ideal state, is not something future 
and distant. Dante knew it when he talked of ‘ quella que im- 
^radha la mia mente.^ Paradise is here, visible and tangible 
oy mortal e“5res and hands, whenever seM is lost in loving, when- 
ever the narrow limits of personality are beaten down by the 
inrush of the Divine Spirit. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

The saddest momenj in tlie li\^s of these two persons whose 
history we have followed for so*long was over and done with. 
Henceforward to the end Elsmere and his wife were lovers as 
of old. • 

But that day and night left even deeper marks cn Robert 
than on Catherine. Afterwards she gradually came to feel, 
running all through hi§ views of life, a note sterner, deeper, 
maturer t^jan any present there before. The reasons for it 
were unknown to her, though sometimes her own tender, igno- 
rant remorse supplied them. But they were hidden deep in 
Elsmere^s memory. 

A few days afterwards he was casually told that Madame de 
Netteville had left England for some time. As a matter of fact 
he never set eyes on her a^ain. After a»while the extravagance 
of his self-blame abated. He saw things as they were — without 
morbidness. But a certain boyisli carelessness of mood he 
never afteir’^ards quite recovered. Men and women of all 
classes, and not only among the poor, became more real and 
more tragio-^moral truths more awful— to him. It was the 
penalty of a highly-strung nature set with exclusive intensity 
towards certain spiritual ends. ^ 

On the first opportunity after that conversation with Hugh 
Eiaiman which nad so deeply affected her, Catherine accom- 
p&nied Elsmere to his Sunday lecture. He tried a little, 
tenderly, to dissuade her. But she went, shrinking and yet 
deiennmed. « 

' had not heard him speak in public since that last sermon 
plE his in Mureweli Church, every dbtail of which long brood- 
had been burnt into her mind. The bare Elgooa Street 
room, the^dingy outlook on the high walls of a warehouse oppo- 
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site, the lines of blanched quick-eyed artisans, the diswii 
■what she loved, and he had once loved, implied m 
thing, the lecture itself, on the narratives of the FkssiofflR^flfe 
was all exquisitely painful to her, and, yet, yet she 
to be there. a ^ • 

Afterwards Wardlaw, with* the brusque remark to Elsmere 
that ‘dhy fool could see he was getting done np,' imisted^Om 
taking the children’s class. Catherine, too, had been impress^ 
as she saw Robert raised a lijhtle above her in the glare of inatiy 
windows, with the sudden perception that the worn, exhausted 
look of the preceding summer had returned upon him. - ©h® 
held Out her hand to Wardlaw with a quick, warm wOrd (M 
thanks. He glanced atelier curiously. Wliat had brought her 
there after all ? ' 

Then Robert, protesting that he was being ridiculously cod- 
dled, and that Wardlaw was much more in want of a holiday 
than he, was carried ofl’ to the Embankment, and the two spent 
a happy hour wandering westward, Somerset House, the bridges, 
the Westminster towers rising before them into the haze of the 
June afternoon. A little fresh breeze came off the river |that^ 0]r 
his wife’s hand on his arm, seemed to put pew life into Eljtoen^ 
And she walked beside him, talking framcly, heart to heart, 
with flashes of her old sweet gaiety, as she had not talked for 
months. o 

Deep in her mystical sense all the time lay the belief in a 
final restoration, in an all-atoning moment, perhaps at the very 
end of life, in which the blind would see, the doubter be CO»- 
vinced. And, meanwliile, the blessedness of this peaeje,^ this sur- 
render ! Surely the air this afternoon was pure and life-giving 
for them, the bells rang for them, the trees were green for them 1 

^ He had need in the week that followed of all that she had 
given back to him. For Mr. Grey’s illness had taken a danger- 
ous and alarming turn. It seemed to be the issue of long ill- 
health, and the doctors feared that there were no resources of 
constitution left to carry him through it. Every day some old 
St. Anselm’s friend on the spot wrote to Elsmere, aM with each 
post the news grew more despairing. Since Elsih^ had 
Oxford he could count on the fingers of one hand the oocasiona 
on which he and Grey had met face ‘’to face. But for hihg 
for many another man of our time, Henry Gh’ey’s infiuenUe Waia 
n^t primarily an influence of personal contact. His merelMhi 
that he was there, on English soil, Avithin a measurable 
tance, had been to Elsmere^in his darkest moments 
thoughts of refuge. At a time when a religion which caa-i |9ld 
longer be believed clashes with a scepticism fu^ of dJwageJrot^ 
conduct, every such witness sis Grey to the power of a new aiw. 
coming truth holds a special place in the hearts of men wbo . 
neither accept fairy tales, nor reconcile Hieimelvea to 
without faith The saintly life grows to be a beao^ H 
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to liras they have always clung to each other, to the 
vft&le and the tangible; as the elders of Miletus, though the 
lay Before them, cAung to the man who had set their feet 
‘ sorrowing most oi all that they should see his face no 

* .♦ 

: jThe accounts grewr worse — all^friends shut out^ no possibility 
af’last wordsf-the whole of Oxford moved and sorfowing* 
Then at last, on a Friday, came the dreaded expected letter : 
* He is gone ! He died early this^morninff, without pain, con- 
scious almost to the end. He mentionea several friends by 
name, you among them, during the night. The funeral is to be 
ob Tuesday. You will be here, of course.^ 

Sad ana* memorable day*! by an uatow^ard chance it fell in 
Commemoration week, and Robert found •the familiar streets 
teeming with life and noise, under a showery uncertain sky, which 
every now and then would send the bevies of lightly-gowned 
maidens, with their mothers and attendant squires, skurrying 
for shelter, and leave the roofs and pavements glistening. He 
walked up to St. Anselm’s — found, as he expected, that the first 
part of me service was to be in the chapel, the rest in the 
ciMnetery, and then mounted the well-known staircase to Lang- 
reoms. Langliam was apparently in his bedroom. Luncli 
wis on the table — the familiar commons, the familiar toast-and- 
water. There, in a recess, were the mme splendid wall maps of 
Greece he had so often consulted after lecture. There was the 
little case of coins, with the gold Alexanders he had handled 
Wth so much covetous reverence at eighteen. Outside, the 
irregular gtiadrangle with its dripping trees stretched before 
him ; the steps of the new Hall, now the shower was over, were 
crowded with gowned figures. It might have been yesterday 
that he had stood in that room, blushing with awkward pleasure 
under Mr, Grey’s first salutation. 

The bedroom door opened and Langham came in. 

‘Elsmere I But of course I expected, you.’ 

^ Has voice seemed to Robert curiously changed. There was a 
^^tness in it, an absence of positive cordiality which was new 
him in aiaiy greeting of Langham’s to himself, and had a chill- 
ing ©Sect tipon him. The face, too, was changed. Tint and 
expreafiipn were both dulled; its marble -like sharpness and 
feiUlWlmd coarsened a li1?ble, and the figure, which had never 
Misaeised the ©reetpess of youth, had now the pinched look and 
iht; confirmed stoop of the valetudinarian. ^ 

did. not write to you, Elsmere,’ he said immediately, as 
thptigh in anticipation of what the^ther would be sure to say • 
f itoew nothing but what the bulletins said, and I was tola 
ttiltjC^thcart wrote to you. It is many years now since I have 
Man mimh of wey. Sit down and have some lunch. We have 
not too much ti^ • 

a few mouthfuls. Langham was difficult, talked 
trifies, and Robert was soon painfully con- 
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scious that the old sympathetic bond between them no lon^psa^ 
eadsted. Presently, Langham, as though with an effort to re- 
member, asked after Catherine, then^ inquired what he ^ms 
doing in the way of writing, and neither of them mention^ 
name of Leyburn. They ^eft the table and sat spasmodicaluy 
talkiijg, in reality expectant.,! And at last the sound present 
already in both minds made itself heard — the flight long 
stroke of the chapel bell. 

Robert covered his eyes. 

‘ Do you remember in tliis room, Langham, you introduced 
us first V ‘ 

‘I remember,’ replied the other abruptly. Then,^ withu haif- 
Cynical, half -melancholy scrutiny ©f his companidn, he said, 
after a pause, ‘ What a faculty of hero-worship you have always 
had^lsmere ! ’ 

‘ Do you know anything of the end ? ’ Robert asked him pre- 
sently, as that tolling bell seemed to bring the strong feeling 
beneath more irresistibly to the surface. 

‘ No, I never asked ! ’ cried Langham, with sudden harsh ani- 
mation. ‘What purpose could be served 7 Death shoidd be 
avoided by the living. We have no business with it. Do what 
we will, we cannot rehearse oui* owix parts. And the sight ot 
other men’s performances helps us no more than the sight of a 
great actor gives the dramatic gift. All they do for us is to 
imperil the little nerve, break through the little calm, we have 
left.’ 

Elsmere’s hand dropped, and he turned round to him witlfea 
flashing smile. ^ ^ 

‘Ah — I know it now — you loved him still.’ 

Langham, who was standing, looked down on him sombrely, 
yet more indulgently. 

‘ How much you always made of feeling,’ he said after a little 
pause, ‘in a world where, according to me, our chief object 
should be not to feel ! ’ 

Then he began to hunt for his cap and gown. In another 
minute the two mad^ part of the crowd in the front quadrangle, 
where the rain was sprinkling, and the insisteift grief 4aaen 
voice of the bell roUed, from pause to pause, above the, gowned 
figures, spreading thence in wide waves of mourning sound over 
Oxford. 

The chapel service passed over Robert like a solemn pathotio 
^ d;ream. The lines of undergraduate faces, Ihe provosts, white 
head, the voice of the chaplain reading, the full male uniso^ of 
the voices replying— how' they carried him back to the day 
when as a lad from school he had sat on one of the 
benches beside his mother, listening for the first time to 4he 
subtle simplicity, if one may be allowed the ^iaradox, of tto 
provost’s preaemng ! Just opposite to where he sat mvw wiih 
liangham. Grey had sat that first afternoon; the feeshii^ 
curious eyes had been drawn again and again td.thn 
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head, the face 'vrith its look of reposeful force, of 
ri^teous stren^h. During the lesson from Corinthians. 
i&aere*f thoughts* were irrelevantlv busy with all sorts of 
^^undane memories of the dead. What was especially present 
.to him was a series of Liioeral election meetings in which Grey 
had taken a warm part, and in 'sjhidi he himself had helped jiist 
Jbefore he to(jk Orders. A hundred odd, incongruouj •details 
came back to jRobert now with poignant force. Grey had been 
to him at one time primarily the professor, the philosopher, the 
representative of all that was best in thedife of the University ; • 
now, fresh from his own grapjDle with London and its life, what 
Inoved him most was the memory of the citizen, the friend and 
brother of common man„tlre thinker who had never shirked 
action in the name of thought, for ^whom conduct had bem 
from beginning to end the first reality. 

The procession through the streets afterwards, which con- 
vey^ the body of this great son of modern Oxford to its last 
resting-place in the citizens’ cemetery on the western side of the 
town, will not soon be forgotten, even in a place which forgets 
notoriously soon. All the University was there, all the town 
was there. Side by side with men honourably dear to England, 
who had carried with them linto one or other of the great 
Skiglish careers the memory of the teacher, were men who had 
known from day to day the cheery jmodcst helper in a hundred 
local causes ’side by side with the youth of Alma Mater went 
the poor of Oxford : tradesmen and artisans followed or accom- 
4)amed the group oi gowned and venei’able figures, representing 
the Heads of Houses 'and the Professors, or mingled with the 
slowly pScing crowd of Masters ; while along' the i*outc groups 
of visitors and merrymakers, young men in flannels or girls in 
light dresses, stood with suddenly grave faces here and there, 
caught by the general wave of mourning, and wondering what 
such a spectacle might mean. 

Robert, losing sight of Langham as tliey left tho chapel, 
found his arm grasped by young Cathcart, his correspondent. 
The man waa a junior Fellow who had attached himself to Grey 
; during tho^two preceding years with especial devotion. Robert 
had only a slight knowledge of him, but there was something 
in Ms voice and grip which made him feel at once infinitely 
more at home with him* at this moment than he had felt with 
the old friend of Ms undergraduate years, 
i : They walked down Beaumont Street together. The rain came 
qfL again, and the long black crowd stretched before themtwas 
i&rShjS by the driving gusts. As they went along, Gathcait 
i ftcid Mm all he wanted to know. * 

;# ^ The night before the end he was perfectly calm and consci- 
.'I .toldVou he mentioned your name among the friends to 
he smt his good-bye. thought for everybody. For 
ifAxthoae Ms house he left the most minute and tend^ direc* 
,He forgot nothing. And all with such extraordinary 
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simplicity and quietness, like one at-ranging for a Jouniey 1 |n 

the evelung an old Quaker aunt of his, a North-countary wdimte 
whom he had been much with as a b^^y, and to wham h^a^as 
much attached, was fitting with him. I ^as there too* 
was a beautiful old figure in her whittii cap and kerchief, and it 
seemed to please him to li6 apd look at lier. “It’ll not be Mr 
long, if enry,” she said to him once. “ I’m sev^ty-seven thy 
sprmg. ’ I sliall come to you soon.’' He made no reply, and:^hl(S( 
silence seemed to disturb her. I d6n’t fancy she liad known 
much of his mind of late years. “ You’ll not be doubting the 
Lord’s goodness, Henry ? ” she said to him, with the tears in her 
eye's. “ No,” he said, “no, never. Only it seems to be His 
we should be certain of potliing— Himself ! I ask no more^” 
I shall never forget the accent of those words : they were the 
breath of his inmost life. If ever man was Gotthetru'nJcm it wae- 
he— and yet not a word beyond what he felt to be true, beyond 
what the intellect could grasp I ’ 

Twenty minutes later Itobort stood by the open grave. Tlie 
rain beat down on the black concourse of mourners. But there 
were blue spaces in the drifting sky, and a wavering rainy liidii 
played at intervals over the Wytliam and Hinksey Hilfc, 
over the butter-cupped river meadows, where the lush 
grass bent in long lines under the showers. To his left, 
provost, his glistening whi^p head bare to the rain, was reading 
the rest of tlie service. ^ 

As the coffin was lowered Elsmere bent over the grave. *My 
friend, my master,’ cried the yearning filial heart, ‘ oh,«give imS 
something of yourself to take back into, life, something to brajce 
me through this darkness of our ignorance, something to keep 
hope alive as you kept it to the end ! ’ 

And on the inward ear there rose, with the solemnity of a last 
message, words which years before he had found marked in a 
little book of Meditations borrowed from Grey’s table— *wotds 
long treasured and often repeated — 

‘ Amid a world of forgetfulness and decay, in the sight of his 
own shortcomings and limitations, or on the edga^ of the tomb, 
he alone who has found his soul in losing it, who in singleness 
of mind has lived in order to love and understand^ will find that 
the God who is near to him as his own conscience has a face of 
light and love ! ’ v 

Pressing the phrases into his memory, he listened to the^ 
triumphant outbursts of the Christian service? " : ■ 

tMan’s hope,’ he thought, ‘ has grown humbler than this* ;|El ’ 
keeps now a more modest mien in the presence of the Etei*jaal 
Mystery ; *but is it in trutlf less real, less sustaining 4 Lof' 
Grey’s trust answer for me*’ ^ . , . * 

He walked away absorb^ till at last in the Tittl© Bijnsdad* 
street outside the cemetery it <mcurred to him to 
Langham* Instead, he found Cathcart^ ’#ho had jnst w ^ 

mthhim - • ^ ^ 
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‘1$ behind ? * he asked. ‘I want a word with him 

he^re? asked the other with a change of expression, 
course I He was in the chapel. How could you — 

*M thought he would pibbably go ^a way/ said Cathcart with 
some bitterness. ‘ Grey made majiy efforts to get him to*come 
and Bee him before he became so desperately ill. Laiigham 
c^e once. Grey never asked for him again.’ • . 

‘It is his old horror of expression, I suppose,’ said Bobert 
troubled ; ^his dread of being forceS to talfe a line, to face any- 
thing cei*tain and irrevocable. I understand. He could not 
say good-bye to a friend to save his life. There is no shirking 
that I One«nust either do it dr leave i^!’ 

Cathcart shrugged his shoulders, and dasw a masterly little 
picture of 'Langham’s life in college. He had succeeded by the 
most adroit devices in completely isolating himself both from 
the older and the younger men. 

‘He attends college-meeting sometimes, and contributes a 
sarcasm or two on the cramming system of the college. He 
takes a constitutional to Summertown every day on the least 
freauented side of the road, that he may avoid being spoken to. 
Ana as to his ways of ‘living, ho ifnd I happen to have the same 
scout — old Dobson, you remember ? And if I would let him, he 
would tell me tales by the hour. is tlie only man in the 
University who knows anything about it. I gather from what 
he says that Langham is becoming a complete valetudinarian. 
E^rything must go exactly by rule — his food, his work, the 
management? of his clothes — and any little contretemps makes 
him ill. ^ Bbt the comedy is to watch him when there is any- 
thing going on in .the place that ho thinks may lead to a canvass 
and to any attempt to influence liim for a vote. On these 
occasions he goes off with automatic regularity to an hotel at 
West Malvern, and only reappears when tlie Times tells him 
the thing is done with.’ 

Both laughed. Then Bobert sighed. 'Weaknesses of Lang- 
liam’s sort may#be amusing enough to th5 contemptuous and 
unconcerned Butsider. But the general result of them, whether 
for the man himself or those whom he affects, is tragic, not 
comic ; and Elsmere had good reason for knowing it. 

Later, after a long talk with the provost, and meetings with 
various other old friends, he walked dpwn to the station, under 
a aky^clear from ram, and through a town gay with festal prn- 
'pamtions. Not a sign now, in tliese crowded, bustling streets, 
of melancholy pageant of t^^e afternoon. The heroic 
JUUlWp’ had Jflashed for a moment like something vivid and 
in the sight of all, understanding and ignorant. Now 
to a few faitliful hearts, there to become one 
of a new religious life in England. 

EobeHj found himself nervously adcosted by 
|;|fi1|pll^bply-£^ssed mam , ; * ' 
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^Ekiuere, have you forgotten me r 

fie turned and recognised a man whom he had last sem ia a 
St. Anselm’s undergraduate— one Mac&NifeU, a handsome rowdy 
young Irishman, supposed to be clever, and decidedly pi^i^lar 
in the college. As he stood looking at him, puz^^ by if/he 
difference between the old pnpression and the new^ suddenly 
the man’s story flashed across iiim ; he remei^bered some 
graceful escapade — an expulsion. 

‘ You came for the funeral, of course 1 ’ said the ol^er, his face 
flushing consciously. 

‘ Yes — and you too V .... 

The man turned away, and something in his silence Jed 
Robert to stroll on beside him to the open end of the platform. 

‘ I have lost my^nly friend,^ MacNiell said at last hoarsely. 

‘ He took me up when my own father would have nothing to 
say to me. He found me work ; he wrote to me ; for years he 
stood between me and perdition. I am just going out to a jopst 
in New Zealand he got for me, and next week before I sau— I 
—I — am to. be married — and he was to be there. He was so 
pleased — he had seen her.’ ^ 

It was one story out of a hundred like it, as Robert knevr 
very well. They talked for a few ’ oinute^, then the train loomdS 
in the distance. 

‘ He saved you,’ said Robert, holding out his hand, ^and at a 
dark moment in my own life I owed him everything. Thera is' 
nothing we can do for him in return but — to remember him ! 
Write to me, if you can or will, from New Zealand, for his safce.’ 

A few seconds later the train sped wpast the bale little ceme- 
tery, which lay just beyond the line, llobert bent forward. In 
the pale yellow glow of the evening he could distinguish the 
grave, the mound of gravel, the planks, and some figpres mov- 
ing beside it. He strained his eyes till he could see no mora his 
heart full of veneration, of memory, of prayer. In himself life 
seemed so restless and combative. Surely he, more than others, 
had need of the lofty lessons of death ! • “ 
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CHAPTEE XLV 

Ik the weeks which followed — weeks often of mental and 
physical depression, caused by his sense of personal loss by 

the influence of an overworked state he could not be to 

admit — ^Elsmere owed mu^h to Hugh Flaxmah’s sym- 

pathetic temper, and became more attached tO Hm w 
and more ready than ever, should the fates deem^it so, to 
him as a bromer-in4aw. However, the fates 'for fihe 
seemed tp have borrowed a^eaf from I^ngham'S .lKM^ ia^^ 
not ai^arently know tbeir own minds. It seyo 
Hugh Flaxman’s general capacities as a humto be4ng M 
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this period he should have had any attention to give to a friend, 
his position as a loveg* was so dubious and difficult. 

After the evening at* the Workmen’s Club, and as a result of 
further meditation, he had greatly developed the tactics first 
adcptsd on that occasion. He hadL beaten a masterly retreat, 
ana Rose Leybum was troubled with him no more. • 

% -The result evas that a certain brilliant young perSbn was 
soon sharply conscious of a sudden drop in the pleasures of 
living. Mr, Flaxman had been ^Jie Leyburns’ most constant 
and entertaining visitor. During the wnole of May he paid 
one formal call in Lerwick Gardens, and was then entertained 
tm di-tite by Mrs. Leyburn, to Rose’s intense subsequent annoy- 
ance, who Knew perfectly Well that lur mother was incapable 
of chattering about anything but her daughters. 

He still sent flowers, but they came from his head gardener, 
addressed to Mrs. Leyburn. Agnes put them in water : and 
Rose never gave them a look. Rose went to Lady Helen’s 
because Lady Helen made her, and was much too engaging a 
creature to be rebuffed; but, however merry and protracted 
the teas in those scented rooms might be, Mr. Flaxman’s step 
«on the stairs, and Mr. Flaxman’s hand on the curtain over the 
door, till now the feature in *the entertainment most to be 
counted on; were, generally speaking, conspicuously absent. 

He and the Leyburns jnet, of cour»e ; for their list of common 
friends was now considerable ; but Agnes, reporting matters to 
Catherine, could only say that each of these occasions left Rose 
more irritable, and morp inclined to say biting things as to the 
foolish ws^s in which society takes its pleasures. 

Rose certainly was irritable, and at times, Agnes thought, 
depressed. But* as usual she was unapproachable about ner 
own affairs, and the state of her mind could only be somewhat 
dolefully gathered from the fact that she was much less unwill- 
ing to go back to Burwood this summer than had ever been 
known before. 

Meanwhile^ Mr. Flaxman left certaii^ other people in no 
doubt as to hiS intentions. 

. ‘ My deai^aunt,’ he said calmly to Lady Charlotte, ‘ I mean 

to tnarry Miss Leyburn if I can at any time persuade her to 
have me. So much you may take as fixed, and it will be quite 
waste of breath on your i)art to quote dukes to me. But the 
'^theip factor in the problem is by no means fixed. Miss Leyburn 
wonHi have me at present, and as for the future I have myst 
'fialiStary qualms.’ 

^ ‘Hwh V interrupted Lady Charlotte angrily, *as if you 
hadn’t had the mothers of London at your feet for years 1 * 

" ^LadyCharlptte was in a most variable frame of mind ; one 
day hopmg devoutly that the Langham affair might prove last- 
enough in its enects to tire Hugh out; the next, outraged 
a j^ly girl should waste a thought on such a creature, 
Hugh was in her way; at one time angry that an 
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insigaiScaixt chit of a schoolmaster’s daughter should appM|Eili|y 
care bo little to be the Duke of Sedbergh’s niece, ana ahcmia 
even dare to allow herself the luxury Of snubbing apFlaacMian ; 
at another, utterly sceptical as to any lasting obduracy on ^e 
chiFs part. The girl was plearly an3^f^ous not to fall too easaly, 
but 9 ,s to final refusal — psh^w ! And it made her mad that 
Hugli avould hold himself so cheap. fs - « ^ 

Meanwhile, Mr. Flaxman felt himself in no way call^ upon 
to answer that remark of his aunt’s we have recorded. ' 

‘ I have qualms,’ he repeated, ‘ but I mean to do all I know, 
and you and Helen must help me.’ 

Lady Charlotte crossed her hands before her. * 

‘ I may be a Liberal ^nd a lion-hunter,’ she said firmly, * but 
I have still conscience enough left not to aid and abet my 
nephew in throwing himself away.’ 

She had nearly slipped in ‘again’ ; but just saved herself, 

‘ Your conscience is all a matter of the Duka’ he told her. 
‘Well, if you won’t help me, then Helen and I will have to 
arrange it by ourselves.’ ^ 

But this did not suit Lady Charlotte at all. She had always 
played the part of earthly providence to this particular nophe#. 
ana it was abominable to her \hat ihe wi*etch, having refusea 
for ten years to provide her with a love affair to manage, shCuld 
now manage one for himself in spite of her. 

* You are such an arbitrary creature ! ’ she said fretfully ; 

‘ you prance about the world like Don Quixote, and expect me 
to play Sancho without a murmur.’ - 

‘ How many drubbings have I brought you yeti ’ he asked 
her laughing.^ He was really very fond of her. fit is true 
there is a point of likeness; I won’t take your advice. But 
then why don’t you give me better? It is strange,’ he added 
musing ; ‘ women talk to us about love as if we were too gross 
to understand it ; and when they come to business, and they’re 
not in it themselves, they show the temper of attorneys.’ 

‘ Love ! ’ cried Lady Charlotte nettled. ‘ Do you mean to 
tell me, Hugh, that you are really, seriously in iove with that 
girl ?’ 

‘Well, I only know,’ he said, thrusting his hands far intb hk . 
pockets, ‘that unless things mend I shall go out to Calif orfiia 
in Hie autumn and try ranching.’ * ' ^ 

Lady Charlotte burst into an angry laugh. ^ He oppiMtO 
to her^ with his orchid in his buttonhole, himself the 
o# civilisation. Banching, indeed ! However, he bad 
many odd things in his life, -that, as she knew, it was never 
quite safe to decline to take him seriously, and he looked at her 
now so defiantly, his clear greenish eyes so wide open and 
that her will began to waver under the pressure of his. ' ' ^ ^ ^ * 

‘ What dp you want me to do, sir ? ’ . . v * 

Hisglahce relaxed at once, and he lax^ghin^y explmi4«e4;tC!i^ 
her that irhat he asked of her was to keep the 
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do aothing for myself at present,' he said ; ‘ I get on 
her norvea She was in love with that black-haired enfimt du 
rather, she* prefers to assume that she was — and 1 
haven^t given her time to forget him. A serious blunder, 
and I;deserve to suffer f(t* it. Verj well, then, I retire, and 
I aski^ou and Helen to keep wa^ch. Don’t let her go. Jdake 
ygurselves nicejbo her : and. in fact, spoil me a little «iow I 
am on the high road to .forty, as you used to spoil me at 
fourteen.' 

Mr, Flaxman sat down by his au^it and kissed her hand, after 
which Lady Charlotte was as wax before him. ‘ Thank heaven,' 
she reflected,^ ‘ in ten days the Duke and all of them go out of 
town.' Betribution, therefore, for wroij^-doing would be tardy, 
if wrong-doing there must be. She could ^ut ruefully reflect 
that after all the girl was beautiful and gifted ; moreover, if 
Hu^ would force her to befriend him in this criminality, there 
mi^t be a certain joy in thereby vindicating those Liberal 
principles of hers, in which a scornful family had always refused 
to believe. So, being driven into it, she would fain have done 
it boldly and with a dash. But she could not rid her mind of 
^he Duke, and her performance all through, as a matter of fact, 
was blundering. * . * 

However, she was for the time very gracious to Eose, being 
in truth really fond of dier ; and Eos<^ however high she might 
hold her little head, could And no excuse for quarrelling either 
with her or Lady Helen. 

•Towards the middle of J une there was a grand ball given by 
Lady Fauntieroy at FauVtleroy House, to which the two Miss 
Leybums, *by Lady Helen!s machinations, were invited. It 
was to be one of .the events of the season, and when the cards 
arrived ‘ to have the honour of meeting their Eoyal Highnesses,’ 
etc. etc*, Mrs. Leyburn, good soul, gazed at them with eyes 
which , grew a little moist under her spectacles. She wished 
Richard could have seen the girls dreped, ‘just once.' But 
Eose treated the cards with no sort of tenderness. ‘If one 
could but put ithem up to auction,’ she saM flippantly, holding 
them up, ^h6w many German opera tickets I should get for 
nothing 1 I don’t know what Agnes feels. As for me, I have 
neither nerve enough for the people, nor money enough for the 
toilette.' 

However, with eleven o’clock La^ly Helen ran in, a fresh 
vMbn of blue and White, to suggest certain dresses for the 
siist^ which had occurred to her in the visions of the niglA, 
‘original, adorable, — cost, a mere nothing ! ’ 

' harpy,' she remarked, alluding to her dressmaker, ‘ would 
you over them, of course. -Your maid'— the Leyburns 
nOsi^S^ed.a refliarkably clever one — ‘will make them divinely 
icMtj twopenoe-halfpenny. Listen.' o 

4 /Bose listened ; her eye kindled ; th^ maid was summoned ; 

r |nVit;ation accepted in Agnes’s neatest hapd. J&ven 
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Oatk«riae was roused during the following ten days to a smffing 
indulgent interest in the concerns of the workroom. 

The evening came, and Lady Helen fetched ithe sisters, in her 
carriage. ^ The ball was a magnMoent affair. The hous^ was 
one or historical interest^ and imp(#rtance, and all that the 
ingenuity of the present could do to give fresh life and jgaiety 
to the 'pillared rooms, the carved galleries and stately stairca^ 
of the past, had been done. The ball-room, lined with VandydSs 
and Lelys, glowed softly with electric light ; the picture gallery 
had been banked with flowers and carpeted with red, and ' the 
beautiful dresses of the women trailed up and down it. challeng- 
ing the satins of the Netschers and the Ter burgs on the walls/ 
Rosens card was soon* full to overflowing. The/’young men 
present were of the smartest, and would not willingly have 
bowed the knee to a nobody, however pretty. But Lady 
Helen’s devotion, the girl’s reputation as a musician, and her 
little nonchalant disdainful ways,^ gave her a kind of prestige^ 
which made her, for the time being at any rate, the equal of 
anybody. Petitioners came and went away empty. Royalty 
was [introduced, and smiled both upon the beauty and the 
beauty’s delicate and becoming dress ; and still Bose, though ^ 
good deal more flushed and effect than usual, and though nesff 
and blood could not resist the contagious pleasure which 
glistened even in the eyee of that sage Agnes, was more than 
half -inclined to say with the Preacher, that all was vanity. 

Presently, as she stood waiting with her hand on- her 
partner’s arm before gliding into a waltz, she saw Mr. Flaxmau 
opposite to her, and with him a young* aebutante ill white tulle 
— a thin, pretty, undeveloped creature, whose sharp elbows and 
timid movements, together with the blushing%enjoyment glow-» 
ing so frankly from her face, pointed her out as the schom-girl 
of sweet seventeen, just emancipated, and trying her win^. 

‘ Ah, there is Lady Plorencoy said her partner, a handsom© 
young Hussar. ‘ This ball is in her honour, you know. She 
comes out to-night. Wliat, another cousin 1 Really she keeps 
too much in the family 1 ’ • 

‘Is Mr. Plaxman a cousiitl’ ^ 

The young man replied that he was, and then, in the intervals 
of waltzing, went on to explain to her the relationships of many 
of the people present, till the whole gorgeous affair begeau to 
seem to Rose a mere family party. Mr. Flaxman was ^ & 
She was not. : . r 

‘ Why am I here ? ’ the little Jacobin said to herself ffex^^sdy 
as she waltzed ; ‘it is foolish, unprofitable. Ido not beiox$g to 
them, nor they to me ! ’ ‘ 

*Miss Leybum ! charmed to see you ! ’ cried Lady Gha-rioilt®^ 
stopping her ; and then, in a loud whisper in her ear, ‘ Nem* 
saw you look better. your<taste, or Helen’s, that dress^ 
roses — exquisite I' . ^ 

Rose dropped her a little mock curtsey and whirled omagiaiaA. 
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^ Lady Florences are always well dressed/ thought the child 
angrily : ‘ and who notices it ? ’ 

Anotheif tum brought them against Mr. Flaxman and his 
partner. Mr. Flaxman came at once to greet her with smiling 
coiiitrtegy. .* . » ^ . 

‘I have a Cambridge friend to introduce to you — a beautiful 
y#rth. Shall i find you by Helen? Now, Lady Fl«rehce, 
patience a mdment. That corner is too crowded. How good 
that last turn was ! ’ 

And bending with a sort of kina chivalry over his partner, 
who looked at him with the eyes of a joyous excited child, he 
led her away. Five minutes later Hose, standing flushed by 
Lady Helen? saw him coming again towards hen ushering a tall 
blue-eyed youth, whom he introduced to her as ‘ Lord Waynflete/ 
The handsome boy looked at her with a boy’s open admiration, 
and beguiled her of a supper dance, while a group standing 
near, a mother and three daughters, stood watching with cola 
eyes and expressions which said plainly to the initiated that 
mere beauty was receiving a ridiculous amount of attention. 

‘I wouldn’t have given it him, but it is rude — ^it is had 
not even to ask ! ’ the supposed victress was saying to 
herself, with quivering lips, her*feyes following not the Trinity 
freshman, who was their latest captive, but an older man’s well- 
knit figure, and a head o^ which the ffi.ir hair was already grow- 
ing scantily, receding a little from the fine intellectual brows. 

An hour later she was again standing by Lady Helen, waiting 
foF a partner, when she saw two persons crossing the room, 
which Was^fust beginning to fill again for dancing, towards 
them. One was Mr. Flaxman, the other was a small wrinkled 
old man, who leant upon his arm, displaying the ribbon of the 
Garter as he walked. 

‘Dear me,’ said Lady Helen, a little fluttered, ‘here is my 
uncle Bedbergh. I thought they had left town.’ 

The i^inial>proached, and the old Duke bowed over his niece’s 
hand witli the manners of a past generation. 

‘I made Hugh give me an arm,’ he said C^uaveringly. ‘ These 
floors ate hoftiicidal. If I come down on them I shall bring an 
action.’ 

thought you had all left town ?’ said Lady Helen. ' 

* Who can make plans with a Government in power pledged 
to every sort of villainy and public plunder ? ’ said the old man 
testily. ‘I suppose Varley’s there to-night, helping to vote 
away iny property and Fauntleroy’s.’’ 

‘Some of his own too, if you, , please ! ’ said Lady Helen 
toilhaff. ‘ Yes. I suppose ne is waiting for the division, or he 
be her^ 

wonder why Providence blessed me with such a Badicai 
esw bf relations % ’ remarked tho* Duke. ‘ Hugh is a regular 
CMbmunist.^ I never heard such arguments in my life. And 
^ any idea of stapding by bis ox'der — The old man 
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shook iiis bald bead and shrugged bis small sbonldei?ft 
abnost French vivacity. He had been handsome 
delicktely featured, but now the left eye drooped, and 
hsul a strong look of peevishness and iU-healtm " yN i.yy 

* Uncle/ interposed Lady Helen, [ Jet me introduce you tp 

two great friends, Miss Leybijrn, Miss Rose Leyburm^ t . ' 

Th^Duke bowed, looked at them through pair of sbopp 
eyes, seemed to cogitate inwardly whether such a name had ever, 
been known to him, and turned to his nephew. ^ ; 

‘ Get me out of this, Hu^h, and I shall be obliged to yon. 
Young people may risk it, but if I broke I shouldn’t mend.! 

And still grumbling audibly about the floor, he hobbled ^ 
towards the picture galjery. Mr. Elaxman had only time for 1^, 
smiling backward glance at Rose. 

* Have you given my pretty boy a dance V 

* Yes,* she said, but with as much stiffness as she might have, 

shown to his uncle. : 

* That’s over,’ said Lady Helen with relief. ‘ My uncle hapwi s 

meets any of us now without a spar. He has never forgxvgil 
my father for going over to the Liberals. And then he thitaiEisi 
we none of us consult liim cnougli. more we do^^xcoi^t 
Aunt Charlotte. She’s afraid cfl him !* ‘ ' ■ ' j 

‘ Lady Charlotte afraid !’ echoed itose. 

* Odd, isn’t it ? The Di^ke avenges a good many victims on 

her, if they only knew ! ’ > ^ 

Lady Helen was called away, and Rose was left standing, 
wondering what liad hapx^ened to her partner. * 

Opposite, Mr. Fiaxman was pushing' through a. doorway, fi,nd 
Lady Florence was again on liis arm. At the saixtO time fib# 
became conscious of a morsel of chaperons’ conversation j ®icb 
as, by the kind contrivances of fate, a girl is tolerably sure to 
hear under similar circumstances. , 1 • 

The mte’s good looks, Hugh Flaxman’s apparent 
ceptibility vo them, the possibility of results, and the 
factory disposition of the family goods and chattels that 
be brought about by such a match, the opportunity it WO*' 
offer the man, too, of rehabilitating himself socially after \ ^ ' 
first matrimonial escapade — Rose caught fragments of all 
topics as they were discussed by two old ladies, presumably peo 
of the family ‘ring/ who gossiped behind her with more.g^to 
than discretion. Highmindedness, of course, told her to . 

away ; something else held her fast, till her partner came uift’ 
fdr her. * ^ 

Then she floated away in^o the whirlwind of walt^ears. , 

as she moved round the room on her partner’s arm, her 
half -scornful grace attracting look after look, the soul 
was ell aflarne-^aflame against the serried ranks' and 
of this unfamiliar, hostile world 1 She had just been rwriJly^ 
Trevelyan’s Xi/e 0/ aloud to her mother, who 
gionally to flavour her knitting with literature, and 
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^owto revolve a passage from it, describing the upper class of 
the last century, which had struck that morning on her quick 
reteiffciv'e rilemory ; ‘ “ ui few thousand people who thought that 
th^w&rld was Tnaae for ihewg — did it not run so ? — “ and that alt 
own fraternity were unworthy of notice or criticising 
bestow^ upon each other an amount of attention quite inc(^dc$iv-‘ 
ahff, . . . Witkm the charmed precincts there prevailed an easy 
and natural mode of intercourscy in some respects singularly 
delightfulf Such, for instance, as idie Dulje of Sedbergh was 
master of I Well, it was worth while, perhaps, to have gained 
an experience, even at the expense of certain illusions, as to the 
raatmers of dukes, and — and — as to the constancy of friends. 
But never a^in — never agaiA ! ’ said the^mpetuous inner voice. 

‘ I have my world— they theirs I * • 

But why so strong a flood of bitterness against our poor 
upper class, so well intentioned for all its occasional lack of 
lucidity, should have arisen in so young a breast it is a little 
difficult for the most conscientious biographer to explain. She 
h^ partners to her heart’s desire ; young Lord Waynflete used 
his Utmost arts upon her to persuade her that at least half a 
d^n numbers of th^ regular programme were extras and 
therefore at his disposal • and when royalty supped, it was 
graciously pleased to ordain that Lady Helen and her two 
companions should sup behind the samfe folding-doors as itself, 
while beyond these doors surged the inferior crowd of persons 
who had been specially invited to ‘meet their Boyal High- 
nesses,’ and had so far been held worthy neither to dance nor 
to eat in thq ‘same room with them. But in vain, liose still 
felt^ herself, for all her laughing outward insouciance^ a poor, 
bruised, helpless ohattel, trodden under the heel of a world 
winch was intolerably powerful, rich, and self-satisfied, the 
odious product of ‘ family arrangements.’ 

Mr. Flaxman sat far away at the same royal table as herself. 
Beside him was the thin tall dihutante. ‘ She is like one of the 
fGainsborough princesses,’ thought Bose, studying her with 
|m voluntary admiration, ‘Of course it is all plain. He will 
But ©very tningf^e wants, and a Lady Florence into the bargain. 
Radtold, inde^ ! What nonsense ! ’ 

Then it startled her to find that the eyes of Lady Florence’s 
ne^hb^nir were, fas it seemed, on herself ; or was he merely 
nodjtog tq^Jjady Helpn ? — and she begem immediately to give a 
atwntion to the man on her left. » 

, Aiwour later she and Agnes and Lady Helen were descend- 
uig tw staircase on their wa^ to their carriage. The 
1^^^ was flooding through the chinks of the carefully 
vi^»<ndaaows;^Lady Helen was yawning behind her tiny 
her eyes nearly asleep. But the two sisters, who 
up till three, on four jfteceding nights, like their 
®^ill almost as fresh as the flowers massed in thje 
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‘Ah, there is Hugh ! ^ cried Lady Helen. ‘ How lko|^ he 
found the carriage I \ 

At that moment Rose slipped on a <<spf'ay of gardeniv'tt^l^ith 
had dropped from the bouquet of some predecessor. To Ipre- 
vent herself from falling^ downstak«, she caught hold of: the 
steiq of a brazen chandelier fixed in the balustrade. l€ saved 
hei^, Isut she gave her arm a most painful wyenolk and lei^t 
limp and white against the railing of the stairs. Lady HeJ^n 
turned at Agnes’s exclamation, but before she could ^ it 

seemed, Mr. Flaxman, wli6 had been standing talking just 
below them, was on the stairs. 

‘You have hurt your arm? Don’t speak — take mine. liet 
me get you downstairs/)ut of the crush.’ v ^ ' 

was too far gone to resist, and when she was mistress of 
herself again she found herself in the library with some water 
in her hand which Mr. Flaxman had just put there. 

‘ Is it the playing hand ? ’ said Lady Helen anxiously. 

‘No,^ said Rose, trying to laugh ; ^the bowing elbow.' And 
she raised it, but with a contortion of pain. 

‘Don’t raise it,’ he said peremptorily. ‘We will have a 
doctor here in a moment, and have it bandaged.’ 

He disappeared. Rose tried to sit up, seized with a frfitf^iic 
longing to disobey him, and get off before he returned.^ Sting- 
ing the rirl’s mind was the sense that it might all perfectly wfll 
seem tonim a planned appeal to his pity. 

‘ Agnes, help me up,’ she said with a httle in voluntary ^^roan; 
‘ I shall be better at home.’ 

But both Lady Helen and Agnes laughed her 4o scorn, and 
she lay back once more overwhelmed by fatigue ahd faintness. 
A few more minutes, and a doctor appeared, caught fey good 
luck in the next street. He pronounced it a severe muscular 
strain, but nothing more ; applied a lotion and improvised' a 
sling. Rose consulted him anxiously as to the interference 
with her playing. 

‘A week,’ he said ; no more, if you are careful.’ 

Her pale face brightened. Her art had geemed sperfally 
dear to her of late. o 


‘ Hugh ! ’ called Lady Helen, going to the door. ‘ JHop we are 
ready for the carriage.’ 

Rose leaning on Agnes walked** out into the halL 
found him there waiting^. ^ ' 

‘The carriage is here,’ he said, bending" towards her a 
'look and tone which so stirred the fluttered nerves, thai the 
sense of faintness stole back upon her. ‘ Let, me tak$ you 
to it.' , ' 

‘Thank you,’ she said coldly, but by a superhuman i 
‘my sister’s help is quite enough.’ ' , r ^ 

lie followed them with ♦Lady Helen. At the carriage 4?!^ 
the sisters hesitated a moment. Rose was helpless with^a 
right hand, A little imperative movement from bebindiwV 
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. AgJies, and Bose felti herself hoisted in by a strong arm. 

ghe sank into the farther corner. The glow of the dawn caught 
whita delicate features, the curls on her temples, all the 
giiken confusion of her dress. Hugh Flaxman put in Agnes 
And to sister, said sometMng to Agn^es about coming to inquire, 
and f^sed his hat. Bose caught^ the quick force and intensity 
^his eyes, anjJ then closed her own, lost in a languid swohn of 
memory, and resentful wonder. 

Flaxman'^ walked away down Park Lane through the chill 
moming^quietness, the gathering fight sticking over the houses 
beside him on to the misty stretches of the Park. His hat was 
over his eyes, his hands thrust into his pockets ; a close observer 
Would have noticed a certain trembling of the lips. It was but 
a few seconds since her young warm beauty had been for an 
instant in his arms ; his whole being was shaken by it, and by 
that last look of hers. ‘ Have I gone too far ? ’ he asked himself 
anxiously. ‘Is it divinely true — already — that she resents 
being left to herself % Oii, little rebel ! You tried your best 
not to let me see. But you were angry, you were ! Now, then, 
how to proceed ? She is all fire, all character ; I rejoice in it. 
She will give me trouble ; so much the better. Poor little hurt 
Uringl the fight is 6nlv beginAing; but I will make her do 
penance some day for all that loftiness to-night.’ 

If these reflections betray to the jreader a certain masterful 
note of confidence in Mn Flaxman’s mind, he will perhaps find 
small cause to regret that Bose did give him a great deal of 
t^jpuble. 

Nothin^* could have\been more ‘ salutary,’ to use his own 
word, than the dance she led him during the next three weeks. 
She provoked him indeed at moments so much that he was a 
hundred times on the point of trying to seize his kingdom of 
heaven by violence, of throwing himself upon her with a tem- 
pest shock ctf. reproach and appeal. But some secret instinct 
restrained him. She was wilful, she was capricious ; she had a 
real and powerful distraction in lier art. He must be patient 
and risk nothing. • 

He suspe<fted, too, what was the truth— that Lady Charlotte 
was doing harm. Bose, indeed, had grown so touchily sensitive 
that she found offence in almost every word of Lady Uharlotte’s 
about her nephew. Why should the apparently casual remarks 
of the aunt bear so constantly on the subject of the nephew’s 
social importanoe 1 Bose vowed to herselr that she needed no 
rbffljMer of that station whereunto it had pleased God to c5ll 
her, and that Lady Charlotte m^ght spare herself all those 
ai|xieties and reluctances which the girl’s quick sense detected, 
: Ttna spite of the invitations so fremy showered on Lerwick 
6 Gardens." * 

' ^ The end of it all was that Hugh Flaxman found himself 
, AgAW driven into a comer. At the bottom of him was still a 
' ijbAfidence that would not yield. Was it possible that ho had 
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ever given her some tiny involuntary glimpse of it, and that 
but for that glimpse she would have let him make his peace 
much more easily f At any rate,. now h® felt himself at the end 
of his resources. , • % 

‘I must change the venue,* he sai4>to himself; ‘decidedly I 
must change the venue.* , ... * 

S6 by the end of June he had accepted an in^yitation to fish 
in Norway with a friend, and was gone. Hose received the 
news with a callousness which made even Lady Helen want to 
shake her. . 

On the eve of his journey, however, Hugh Flaxman had at 
last confessed himself to Catherine and Kobert. His obvious 
plight made any furtlier^scruples on their part futile, and what 
they had they gave hiiu in the way of sympathy. Also Eobert, 
gathering that he already knew much, and without betraying 
any confidence of Hose’s, gave him a hint or two on the subject 
of Langham. But more not the friendliest mortal could do for 
him, and Flaxman went off into exile announcing to a mockmg 
Elsmere that he should sit pensive on the banks of Norwegian 
rivers till fortune had had time to change. 
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A HOT July had well begun, but still iS^san^re was toiling on in 
Elgood Street, and could not persuade himself to think of a 
holiday. Catherine and the child he had driven away more 
than once, but the claims upon himself were becoming so ab- 
sorbing he did not know how to go even for a few weeks. 
There were certain individuals in particular who depended on 
him from day to day. One was Charles llichards’s widow. The 
i^or desperate creature had put herself abjectly into Elsmere’s 
hands. ’^He had sent her to asylum, where she had been 
kindly and skilfully treated, and after six weeks’ abstinence she 
had just returned to hex children, ^d was being watched by 
himself and a competent woman neighbour, whom he had suc- 
ceeded in interesting in the case. 

•Another was a young ‘ secret springer,’ to use the mysteri- 
ous terms ot the trade-rPobson by name — whom Elsmere had 
oririnally Known as a clever workman belonging to the watch- 
making colony, and a diligent attendant from the beginning on 
the Sunday lectures. He was now too ill to leave his lodgings, 
and his sickly pessimist personality had established a special 
hold on Kobert. He was dying of tumour in the throat, and 
had become a torment to himself and a disgust to others. There 
was a spark of wayward genius in him, nowever, which enabled 
him to bear hii ills with a mixture of savage humour and clear- 
eyod despaift In general outlook he was much akin to the 
author of the City of Dreadful Night, whose poems he read : 
^he loathsome spectacles of London had filled him with a kina 
of sombre energy of revcflt against all that is. And now that 
he could only worje intermittently, *he would sit brooding for 
hours, startling the fellow- workmen who came in to see him 
ghastly Heine-l^e jokes on his own hideous disease, livifig 
no one exactly knew how, thoughjt was supposed on supplies 
sent him by a shopkeeper uncle in the country, and constantly 
<30 the verge, |is all his acquaintances felt, or some ingenious 
^x^edient or other for putting an end to himself and his 
troubles. He was unmarried, aad a misogynist to boot. No 
ijbihail willingly went near him, and he tended himsell How 
Egbert h^id gamed any hold upon him no one could guess.. Blit 
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from the moment when Elsmere, struck in the lectui^-rsOom hy 
the pallid ugly face and swathed neck, began regularly ijo gb 
and see him, the elder man felt instinctively that trirtue-had 
gone out of him, and that in some subtle way yet another* life 
had become pitifully, silently dependent on his own stock 
strength and comfort. ^ ^ . x 

Kisr lecturing and teaching work also was l;>ecoming me|^ 
and more the instrument of far-reaching change, and therefore 
more and more diliicult to leave. The thoughts of God, thh 
image of Jesus, which were active and fruitful in his own mindv 
had been gradually passing from the one into the many, and 
Bobert watched the sacred transforming emotion, once nui 
tured at his own heart, now working among the crowd of mebt 
and women his fiery speech had gathered round him* with a 
trembling joy, a humble prostration of the soul berore 
Eternal Truth, no words can fitly describe. With an evei>in^ 
creasing detachment of mind from the objects of self and sense, 
he felt himself a tool in the Great Workman's hand. ^Accom- 
plish Thy purposes in me,’ was the cry of his whole heart and 
life; ‘use me to the utmost; spend every faculty I have, O 
“ Thou who mouldest men , 

But in the end his work it£?lf drove him away. A certrfffi^ 
memorable Saturday evening brought it about. It had been 
his custom of late to spend an occasional evening hour after hia 
night-school work in the North B — ^ Club, of which he was 
now by invitation a member. Here, in one of the inner r<;^ms, 
he would stand gainst the mantelpiece chatting, smoking oft^ 
with the men. Everything came up in turn to bo discussed : 
and Bobert was at least as ready to learn from the practical 
workers about him as to teach. But in general these informal 
talks and debates became the supplement of the Sunday lec- 
tures. Here he met Andrews and the Secularist crew face to 
face ; here he grappled in Socratic fashion with objections and 
difficulties, throwing into the task all his charm and all his 
knowledge, a man at once of no pretensions and of unfailing 
natural dignity. Nothing, so far, had served hi^, cause and, hja 
influence so well as these moments of free discursive inters 
course. The mere orator, the mere talker, indeed, would never 
have gained any permanent hold ; but the life behind gave 
weight to every acute or eloquent word, and importance even 
to those mere sallies of a boyish enthusiasm wliioh were atill 
common enough in him. " 

t He had already visited the club once during the Week pnH 
ceding this Saturday. On both occasions there was muoh.tl& 
of the growing popularity fitnd efficiency of the Elgood Btreei 
work, 01 the numbers attending the lectures, the story-tellii^gi 
the Sunday school, and of the way in which the < attraction^ ei 
it had spread into other quar^rs of the parish, exciting there, 
especially among the clergy of St. Wilfrid’s, an anxious 
oiitical attention* The coiwersation on Saturday howr^ 
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tooK a turn of its own. Eobert*felt in it a new and 
otirions note of reipondhility. The men present were evidently 
b^nnins^ to regard thei work as their work also, and its success 
li|r their mterest. It was perfectly natural, for not only had 
most of them been his supporters aijd hearers from the begin- 
ning* but some of them were pow actually teaching in the 
night-school og helping in the various branches of the ImgS and 
Jt'e^owing boys’ club. He listened to them for a while in his 
favourite attitude, leaning against the mantelpiece, throwing 
in a word or two now and then as to how this or that part of 
the work might be amended or expanded. Then suddenly a 
kind of inspiration seemed to pass from them to him. Bendmg 
forward as^the talk dropped a moment^ he asked them, with an 
accent more emphatic than usual, whetlier in view of this colla- 
boration of theirs, which was becoming more valuable to him 
and his original helpers every week, it was not time for a new 
departure. 

‘Suppose I drop my dictatorship,’ he said, ‘suppose we set 
up parliamentary government, are you ready to take your 
share? Are you ready to combine, to commit yourselves? 
you ready for an effort to turn this work into something lasting 
TOdorfanic?’ • • 

The men gathered round him smoked on in silence for a 
minuta Old MacdonaM, who had, been sitting contentedly 
puffing away in a corner peculiarly his own, and dedicated to 
the glorification — in broad Berwickshire — of the experimental 
pbilosonhers, laid down his pipe and put on his spectacles, that 
he mignt grasp the situation better. Then Lestrange, in a 
diy cautiofts way, asked Elsmere to explain himself further. 

Bobert began jto pace up and down, talking out his thought, 
his eye kindlmg. 

But in a mmute or two he stopped abruptly, with one of 
those striking rapid gestures characteristic of him. 

^ ‘But no mere social and educational^ body, mind you 1’ and 
his bright commanding look swept round the circle. ‘A good 
thing surelyj^ “^yet is there better than itT” The real difficulty 
of every socAl effort — you know it and I know it — lies, not in 
the planning of the work, but in the kindling of will and pas- 
sion enough to carry it through. And that can only be done by 
relteion— -by faith.’ • 

^ He went back to his old leaning ^attitude, his hands behind 
him. The men gazdd at him— at the slim fi^re, the transparent 
cogging face — with a kind of fascination, out were still sileifL 
w TEacdonald said slowly, taking off his glasses again and 
his throat — 

^iSfbu’ll be aboot starrtin’ a new church, I’m thinkin’, Misiher 

iS^erer * 

. wit yoa like,’ said Bobert impetuously. ‘I have no fear of 
the ^eat words. You can do notliing by despising the past 
am ita l^i^ucts ; you can also do nothing by Deing too much 
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af ^id of them, by letting them choke and stifle your own life 
Let the new wine have its new bottles ^ it must, and n^>y# 
mind words. Be content to be a new *'‘s^t,” “ oonv^tiole,'^ or 
what not, so long as you feel that you are something with if Kfel 
and purpose of its own, in this tangle*k)f a world.* ^ • 

Agrin he paused with knit brows, thinking. Lestrahge s^t 
with hii elbows on his knees studying him, the jrpare gray ha|)h 
brushed back tight^ from the bony face, on the lips the slightest 
Voltairean smile. Perhaps it was the coolness of nis look which 
insensibly influenced Bo berths next words. 

* However, I don’t imagine we should hall ourselves a ehur<iit f 
Something much humbler will do, if you choose ever to mak^ 
anything of these suggestions of mine. “ Association^ * societ^5 
“ brotherhood,” what you will ! But always, if I can persoado 

a with something in the name, and everything in the body 
, to show that for the members of it life rests still, as all 
life worth having has everywhere rested on t/ru$t and memory t 
•---trust in the God of experience and history ; memory of that 
God’s work in man, by which alone we know Him and can 
approach Him. Well, of that work — I have tried to proye it to 
you a thousand times — J esus of Nazareth has become to «$, fej, 
the evolution of circumstance, ftr most m’oving, the iCr^t eff^ 
caoious of all types and epitomes. We have made our protest 
— ^we are daily making ih~in the faqe of society, against thie> 
fictions and Overgrowths which at the present time are exclud*» 
ing him more and more from human love. But now, suppote 
we turn our backs on negation, and have done with mere 
denial ! Suppose we throw all our energies into the practioal 
building of a new house of faith, the gathering and ' organising 
of a new Company of Jesus ! ’ 

Other men had been stealing in while he was speaking. !Phe 
little room was nearly full. It was strange, the contrast be- 
tween the squalid modernness of the scene, with its incongruous 
sights and^ sounds, the ^Club-room, painted in various mdeous 
shades of cinnamon and green, the smoke, the lines and group® 
of working-men in e^ery sort of working dress-, the. occasional 
rumbling of huge waggons past the window, the cl3ck of glasses 
and cups in the refreshment bar outside, and this stir of spiritual 
passion which any competent observer might have felt swe^ing 
through the little crowd as Bobert s]^oke, connecting wfiat was 
passing there with all that is sacred and beai^tiful in the histoiy 
of^the world. 

After another silence a young fellow, in a shabl^ velvet 
stood up. He was commonly known among his fellov^-^potte^ 
as Hhe iiartist,’ because of his long hair, his little afleotatiii!^ 
of dress, and his aesthetic susceptibilities generally. The 
of the Club made liirn their target, but the teasing of himi 
w^t on was more or less tempered by the knowledge 
in his 'own queer way he had brought up and ©ddcftted W 
ycmng sisters almost from infancy, and that his 
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know/ he sAh3»m a high treble voicej ‘I dun know 
wh^her I speak for anybody but myself— very likely not j but 
what I do know/’and ho railed his right hand and shook it with 
a gestifre of curious felicity, ‘ is thk — what Mr. Elsmere s^rts 
ril join ; whereiihe goes rll go ; what’s good enough for^hun’s 
good enough for me. He’s put a new heart and a new stomach 
into me, and what I’ve got he shay have, whenever it pleases 
’im to call for it ! So if he wants to run A new thing against 
or alongside the old uns, hnd ho wants me to help him with it 
— do^^b know as I’m very clear what he’s driving at, nor what 
good I can do ’im— but when* Tom Whefder’s asked for hell be 
there I’ * * 


A de^ murmur, rising almost into a shout of assent ran 
through the little assembly. Robert bent forward, his eye 
glistening, a moved acknowledgment in his look ana gesture. 
But in reality a pang ran through the fiery soul. It was ‘ the 
personal estimate/ after all, that was shaping their future and 
his, and the idealist was up in arms for his idea, sublimely 
3 W 0 US lest any mere personal fancy should usurp its nower 

A certain ^ amount of desultory debate followed as to the 
possible outlines of a po^iblo organisation, and as to the ob- 
servances which might be aevised to mark its religious character. 
As it flowed on the atmosphere grew more and more electric. 
A i^w passion, though ^till timid and awestruck, seemed to 
shine from th^ looks of the men standing or sitting round the 
central figui*b. Even Lestrange lost his smile under the pres- 
sure of that strange subdued expectancy about him ; and when 
Robert walked homeward, about midnight, there weighed upon 
him an almost awful sense of crisis, of an expanding luturo. 

He let himself in softly and went into his study. There he 
sank into a chair and fainted. He was, probably not uncon- 
scious very long, but after he had struggled back to his senses, 
and was lying staetched on the sofa among tfie books with which 
it Was litteredP, the solitary candle in the big room throwing 
weird i^adows about him, a moment of black depression over- 
took him. It was desolate and terrible, like a prescience of 
death. How was it he ha(^ come to feel so ill ? Suddenly, as 
helooked back over the preceding weeks, the physical weakness 
an^ disturbance which had marked them, and which he ha^ 
6 b|jtiii|^led through, paying as httle heed as possible, took shape, 
specito-like, in his mind. 

^And at the same moment a passionate rebellion against 
W^liKtesd and disablement arose m him. He sat up dizzily, 
hiin^d in his hinds. i 

, ^ ^.esir^si^ngth,’ he said to himself, with strong inner resolve, 
'l«fe^ework!ssaker ' 

iHe himself up to bed and said nothing to Catherine 
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till the morning. Then, with boyish brightness, he asked h^r to 
take him and ^he babe off without delay to the Norman <5oast, 
vowing that he would lounge and idleffgr six whole weeks if she 
would let him. Shocked by his looks, she gradually got from him 
the story of the night before. As he told it, his swoon was a mere 
tintc^ard incident and hindrance in a spiritual draifia^ the 
thrill of which, while he described it, passed ejjen to her. 
contrast, however, between the strong hopes she felt puismg 
through him, and his air of fragility and exhaustion, seemed to 
melt the heart within her, and make her whole being, she hardly 
knew why, one sensitive dread. She sat beside him, her head 
laid against his shoulder, oppressed by a strange and desolate 
sense of her comparatj.yely small rhare in this ardent life, ' In 
spite of his tenderpess; and devotion, she felt often as thou^ he 
were no longer hers — as, though a craving hungry world, whose 
needs were all dark and unintelligible to her, were asking him 
from her, claiming to use as roughly and prodigally as it pleased 
the quick mind and delicate frame. ^ . 

As to the schemes developing round him, she could not take 
them in whether for protest or sympathy. She copld think 
only of where to go, what doctor to consult, how she dould per- 
suade him to stay away long e-x'.ough. - «»* 

There was little surprise in Elgood Street when Elsmere 
announced that ho must^ go off for a while. He so announced 
it that everybody who heard him understood that his temporary 
withdrawal was to be the mere preparation for a great effort — 
the viml before the tourney : and the eager friendliness ■^th 
which he was met sent him off in good heart. 

Three or four days later he, Cfitherine and Mary were at 
Petites Dalles, a little place on the Norman coast, near Fdcamp, 
with which he had first made acquaintance years before, when 
he was at Oxford. 

Here all that in London had been, oppressive in the August 
heat suffered ‘a sea change,’ and became so much matter for 
physical delight. It was fiercely hot indeed. JEvery morning, 
between five and six o’clock, Catherine would o stand by the 
little white-veiled window, in the dewy silence, to watch the 
eastern shadows spreading sharply already into a blazing 
world of sun, and see the tall poplar^ just outside shooting into a 
quivering changeless depth of blue. Then, as early as possible, 
they would sally forth oefore the glare 1>eoame unb^rable. 
•^he first event of the day was always Mary’s bathe, •v^ch 
gradually became a spectacle for the whole beaclL so ingenious 
were the blandishments of the father who wooed bet mto tiife 
warm sandy shallows, and so b^uiling the gl^ and plpolc of 
the two-year-old English eleven the Imat out ef doers 

grew intolerablej and they would stroll back--^£etber 
mother and trailing child— past the hotels omthe aieto 
tke irregular village lane, to the little house where had 
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established themselves, with Mary^s nurse and a French honm 
to look after them ; would find the green wooden shutters 
drawn dose : the dejeuner waiting for them in the cool bare 
rocjm i and tne scent of the coffee penetrating from the kitchen, 
where the two maids kept sup a dumb but perpetual warfare. 
Then ffterwards Mary, emerging frcBn her sun-bonnet, ymuld 
be tumbled intc^her white bed upstairs, and lie, a flushed image 
of\leep, till the patter of her little feet on the boards which 
alone separated one storey from the other, warned mother and 
nurse that an imp of mischief was ?et loos^ again. Meanwhile 
Kobert, in the carpetlesa salon^ would lie back in the rickety 
armchair which was its only luxury, lazily dozing and dream- 
ing, Balzac, iperhaps, in his, hand, but quite another comidie 
hurmine unrolling itself vaguely mean^lpl^ in the contriving 
optimist mind. 

Petites Dalles was not fashionable yet, though it aspired to 
be ; but it could boast of a deputy, and a senator, fmd a pro- 
fessor of the College de France, as good as any at Etretat, a 
tired journalist or two, and a sprinkling of Kouen men of busi- 
ness, Robert soon made friends among them, more suo, by dint 
of a rough-and-ready French, spoken with the most unblushing 
d^nt4iiiaginable, and lounged along the sands through many 
an amusing and sociable hou^ with one or other of his new 
acquaintances. ^ 

But by the evening husband and wife would leave the crowded 
beacfi^ and mount by some tortuous dusty way on to the high 
pl^eau through which was cleft far below the wooded fissure 
of the village. Here th^ seemed to have climbed the bean- 
stalk into a new world. The rich Normandy country lay all 
round them — th§ cornfields, the hedgeless tracts of wnite- 
flowered lucerne or crimson clover, dotted by the orchard trees 
which make one vast garden of the land as one sees it from a 
height. On the fringe of tlie cliff, where the soil became too 
thin and barren even for French cultivation, there was a wild 
belt, half heather, half tangled grass and flower-growth, which 
the English paiy loved for their own special reasons. Bathed in 
light, cooled by the evening wind, the patches of heather glow- 
ing, the tall grasses swaying in the breeze, there were moments 
when its wide, careless, dusty beauty reminded them poignantly, 
and yet most sweetly, of» the home of their first uncloudea 
happiness, of the Surrey commons and wildernesses. 

One evening they were sitting in the warm dusk by the edge 
of a little dip of heather sheltered by a tuft of broom, whai 
.suduffldy they heard the pimring sound of the night- jar, and 
immediately after the bird itself Ihrched past them, and as it 
disappeared into the darkness they caught several times the 
eharacterktio ^ick of the wing. 

Oatherine raised her hand and it on Robert’s. The 
iiidden tears dropped on to her cheeks. 

^Did you hear it, Robert 
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, drew her to him. These involuntary signs oi an abiding 
pain Jn her always smote him to the heart. 

, ‘l am not unhappy, Robert,’ she said at last, raising her.Jie^d. 
* No if you will only get well and strong. I have submiifetfid. 

It is not for myself, but * ; 

For what then? Merely the touchingness of mprtaTttungs 
a^ Sjich ?— of youth, of hope, 6f memory ? , ^ 

Choking down a sob, she looked seaward over the emdmg 
flame-coloured waves, while he held her hand close and tenderly. 
No — she was not uphappyj Something, indeed, had gone fpr 
ever out of that early joy. Her life had been caught ana inpped 
in the great inexorable wheel of things. It would go in some 
sense maimed to the end. But the^bitter self -torturing of tliat 
first endless year was ^ver. Love, and her husband, and tho 
thousand subtle fOrces of a changing world had coimuered. 
She would live and die steadfast to the old faiths. But her 
present mind and its outlook was no more the mind of her early 
married life than the Christian philosophy of to-day is ^ the 
Christian philosophy of the Middle Ages. She was not consoioi^s 
of change, but change there was. ' She had, in fact, undergone 
that dissociation of the moral judgment from a speciaii series of 
religious formulas which is the,crucial, the epoch-making £acftf*6f 
our day. ‘ Unbelief,’ says the orthodox preacher, ‘ is sin, and 
implies it’: and while he speaks, the saint in the unbeliever 
gently smiles down his argument, and- suddenly, in the rebel of 
yesterday men see the rightful heir of to-morrow, : 


CHAPTER XLVII ‘ 

Meanwhile the Leyburns were at Burwood again. Rose’s 
summen indeed, was much varied by visits to country houses — 
many of them belonging to friends and acquaintances of , the 
Flaxman family — by .concerts, and the demand^ of several jifiw 
and exciting artistic friendships. But she was seldom loth to 
come back to the little bare valley and the gray-wailed hoo^e. 
Even the rain which poured down in August, quite unabashed 
by any consciousness of fine weather elsewhere, was not as 
intolerable to her as in past days. 

The girl was not herself; there was visible in her not; only 
t|at general softening and deepening of character whiph had 
b^n the consequence of her trouble in the spring, bnt a 
mnui she could hardly disguise, a longing for she 
what. She was beginning to take the homage paid to. her ipt 
and her beauty with a qmet dignity, which waa m no sense Sle 
pjodesty^ but implied a oertmn clearness of vision, 
disquieting in so young and dazzling a creature, iho 

came home from her travels she would develop a taste :£or!-laiig 
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breasting the mountains in rain or sun, penetrating to 
their austerest solitudes alone, as though haunted by that pro- 
fbnnd saying of Oberi^ann, ‘Man is not made for enjoyment 
tristme fait aussi partie de ses vastes besoins’ 
indeed, was it that ailed her ? In her lonely moments, 
especially in those moments among *the high fells, beside some 

S ttle tarn or ^reamlet, while the sheets of mist swept her, 
rthe great clouds dappled the spreading sides of the hills, she 
thought often of Langnam — of that first thrill of passion which 
had passed through her, delusive ahd abortive, like one of those 
first thrills of spring which bring out the buds, only to provide 
victims for the frost. Now with her again ‘a moral east wind 
was blowing.' The passion was gone. The thought of Lang- 
ham still roused in her a pity that seenife^j to strain at her heart- 
strings. But was it really she, really this^ very Bose, who had 
rested for that one intoxicating instant on his fceast f She felt 
a sort of bitter shame over her own shallowness of feeling. She 
must surely be a poor creature, else how could^ such a thing 
have befallen her and have left so little trace behind ? 

And then, her hand dabbling in the water, her face raised to 
the blind friendly mountains, she would go dreaming far afield, 
Tfl[ltbP«^gnettes of London wonld come and go on the inner 
retina; smiles and siglis would follow one another. 

* How kind he was that time I how ^musing this I ^ 

^ Or, ^ How provoking '^le was that afternoon! how cold that 
evening r 

« Nothing else — the pronoun remained ambiguous. 

* I want a friend ! ' slip said to herself once as she was sitting 
far up in i?he bosom of High Fell, ‘ i want a friend badly. Yet 
my lover desertsi me, and I send away my friend ! ' 

One afternoon Mrs. Thornburgh, the vicar, and Bose were 
wandering round the churchyard together, enjoying a break of 
sunny weather after days of rain. Mrs. Thornburgh’s personal 
accent, so to speak, had grown perhaps a little more defined, a 
Ettle more emphatic even, than when Vve first knew her. The 
vicar, oii the other hand, was a trifle grayer, a trifle more sub- 
ihissive, as though ©n the whole, in the long conjugal contest of 
life, he was getting clearly worsted as the years went on. But 
the performance through which his wife was now taking him 
tnea him exceptionally^ and she only kept him to it with 
dMSculty. She had had an attack of bronchitis in the spring, 
and Was still some^vhat delicate — a fact which to his mind gave 
an unfair advantage of him. For she would make use oS it 
ta jEOep constantly before him ideas which he disliked, and in 
lirhich he considered she took % morbid and unbecoming 
plMlBiar©. ^The vicar was of opinion that when his latter end 
weitoA: binirhe should meet it on the whole as courageously 
0<^r men. * But h© was altogether averse to dwelling upon 
tti© adjuncts of it, beforehand. Mrs. Thornburgh^ how- 
lifer^ ninoe her illness bad awoke to that inquisitive affectionate 
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interest in these very adjuncts which many women feet 
it was extremely disagreeable to the vicar. ■ ^ 

At the present moment she was eAgdged in chtJOsing'the 
precise spots in the little churchyard where it seemed to fier H 
would be pleasant to rest. JThere wai one corner in part^ular 
whicht. attracted her, and sh% stood now looking at it with 
mea^riag eyes and dissatisfied mouth. c t 

‘William, I wish you would come here and help me I ^ 

The vicar took no notice, l^ut went on talking to Bose. ’ 

‘ William ! ’ imperatively. 

The vicar turned unwillingly. 

‘You know, William, if vou wouldn’t mind lying with yOtlT 
feet that way, there woulrl be just room for me. But, of conrset, 

if you will have them the other way ’ The shoulders in the 

old black silk mantle went up, and the gray curls sliook dubi- 
ously. 

The vicar’s countenance showed plainly that he thought the 
remark worse than irrelevant. 

‘ My dear,’ he said crossly, ‘ I am not thinking of those things, 
nor do I wish to think of them. Everything has its time,, ana 
place. It is close on tea, and Miss Hose says she must be goiijg^ 
home.* . ^ ^ 

Mrs. Thornburgh again shook her head, this time with a 
disapproving sigh. • ^ 

‘You talk, William,’ she said severely, ‘as if you were a young 
man, instead of being turned sixty-six last birthday.’ , 

And again she measured the spaces with her eye, checking 
the results aloud. But the vicar was obdurately' deaf. He 
strolled on with Bose, who was chattering to him abbut a visit 
to Manchester, and the little church gate clicked behind them. 
Hearing it, Mrs. Thornburgh relaxed her measurements. They 
were only really interesting to her after all when the vicar* was 
by. She hurried after them as fast as her short squat figut© 
would allow, and stopped midway to make an exclamation. 

‘ A carriage ! ’ she said, shading her eyes wdth a very plump 
hand, ‘stopping at Greybarns !’ » 

The one road of the valley was visible from the hhurchyai?d» 


winding along the bottom of the shallow green trough, for at 
least two miles. Greybarns was a farmhouse just beyond 
Burwood, about half a mile away. ^ 

Mrs. Thornburgh moved,, on, her matronly face aglow udtb 
interest. ' ' . , 

•Mary Jenkinson taken illl* she said. ‘Of course, 

Doctor Baker ! Well, it’s to^^be hoped it won’t be twins wWs 
time. But, as I told her last Sunday, “ It’s constitutional w 
dear.** I knew a woman who had three pairs ! Five 
now. Well, about seven it’ll be worth while sending to iMuit©* 
When she overtook the vicar and his comx)anion, i^e 
to whisper certain particulars into the ear that was 
Bose*s sida The vicar, who, like Uncle Toby, was pos^ess^ w 
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Kk ine nalural modestjr, would have preferred that his wife 
lihould refrain from whispering on these topics in Eose’s pre- 
'iseifoa Ikit he subih^ed lest opposition should provoke her 
still more audible improprieties ; and Bose walked on a 
etep^or two in front of tMb pair, her^eyes twinkling a little. At 
the vicarage gate she was let o^ without the customa^ final 

B . Mrs# Thornburgh was so much occupied in 4he fate 
ig over Mary Jenkinson that she, for once, forgot to 
catechise Bose as to any marriageable young men she might 
have come across in a recent visit to a great country-house of 
the neighbourhood ; art operation which formed the invariable 
pendant to any of Bose’s absences. 

So, with a smiling nod* to them both, the girl turned home- 
ward^ As she did so she became ^ajva^’e of a man’s figure 
walking along tlie space of road between Greybarns and 
Burwood, the western light beliind it. 

Dr. Baker? But even granting tliat Mrs. Jenkinson had 
‘ brought him * five miles on a false alarm, in the provoking 
manner of ^matrons, the shortest professional visit could not bo 
over in this time. 

^ She looked again, sliading lier eyes. She was nearing the 
Pltl^^Burwooa. ixrtd involujiJaiily slackened step. The man 
who. was approaching, catching sight of the slim girlish figure 
in the broad hat and pink and wh^e cotton dress, hurried up. 
The colour rushed to Base’s cheek, in another minute she and 
Idugh Flaxman were face to face. « 

• She could not hide her astonishment. 

* Why af e you not inlScotland ? ’ she said after she had given 
him her hand. ‘ Lady Helen told me last week she expected 
you in Boss-shive,’ 

Directly the words left her mouth she felt she had given him 
an opening. And why had Nature plagued her with this trick 
of blushing 1 

‘ l^cause I am here ! ’ he said smiling, his keen dancing eye^ 
looking down upon her. He was bronzed as she had never seen 
him. And naver had he seemed to bring with him such an 
atmosphere!* of cool pleasant strength. ‘ 1 have slain so much 
jsinoe the first of J uly that I can slay no more. I am not like 
other men. The Nimrod in me is easily gorged, and goes to 
sleep after a while. So Wiis is Burwood ? ^ 

He .had caught her just on the; little sweep leading to the 
gate, and now his* eye swept quickly over the modest old house, 
Witih its trim garden, its overgrown porch and open casemljnfc 
Wmdows. She dared not ask hjjn again why he was there. 
1^ the properest manner she invited him ‘ to come in and see 
lipiiiina*’ 

^ ‘I hope Ley burn is better than she was in town! I 

f i be delighted to see her. B^it must you go in so soon I I 
my c«^.rriage half a mile below, and have been revelling in 
i^ and air, I loth to go indoors yet awhile. Are yen 
• So 
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busy! Would it trouble you to put mo in the way to the 
of the valley ? Then, if you will allow me^I will present mVdw 
later.* ' ' ' 

Rose thought his request as little in the ordinary lini tff 
things as his appearance, a But she wrned and walked beside 
him,i^inting out the crags at <the head, the great sweep of 
Fell, akd the pass over to Ullswater, with as :tiuch sangrfM:^ 
as she was mistress ol 

He, on his side, inf ormed her that on his way to Scotland be 
had bethought himseif that he had never seen the Lakes, tfeht 
he had stopped at Whinborough, was bent on walking pver the 
High Fell mss to Ullswater, and making his way thepoe M 
Ambleside, Grasmere, and Keswick.' 

‘ But you are much too late to-day to get to Ullswater ? * cri^d 
Rose incautiously. 

‘ Certainly. You see my hotel,* and ho pointed, smiling, to a 
white farmhouse standing just at the bend of the valley, whero 
the road turned towards Whinborough. ‘I persuaded the good 
woman there to give me a bed for the night, took my carj^iage 
a little farther, tlien, know^ing T had friends in these parts, I 
came on to explore.* 

Rose angrily felt her flush getting deeper and deeper. 

‘You are tne first tourist,* she said coolly, ‘who has ever 
stayed in Whindale.* ? 

‘ Tourist ! I repudiate the name. I am a worshipper at the 
shrine of Wordsworth and Nature. Helen and 1 long® ago 
defined a tourist as a being with straps. I defy yoq to discover 
a strap about me, and I left my Murray in the railway mrria^* 

He looked at her laughing. She laughed too. The infection 
of his strong sunny presence was irresistible. In London it had 
been so easy to stand on her dignity, to remember whenever he 
was friendly that the night before he had been distant. In 
these green solitudes it was not easy to be anything but natui'al 
— ^the child of the moment ! ^ . ' 

‘You are neither more practical nor more economical than 
when I saw you last,* slie said demurely. ‘When® did you leave 
Norway ? * 

They wandered on past the vicarage talking fast. Mr. Ilax- 
man, who had been joined for a tin^^, on his fishing tour, Hy 
Lora Waynflete, was giving her an amusing account of tliC sus- 
ceptibility to titles shown by the primitive denioorats of Nonvi|y. 
Aa.they passed a gap in the vicarage hedge, laughing and chat- 
ting, Rose became aware of a window and a gray head ha!^ii|y 
withdrawn. Mr. Flaxman was puzzled by the meriy flasl^, in- 
stantly suppressed, that shot across her face.^ 

Presently they reached the hamlet of High ©lose, and tuf 
house where Mary Backhouse died, and where her father 
the poor bedridden Jim still® lived. They mounted * 
behind it, and plunged into the hazel plantation 
sheltered Robert and Catherine a memorable aSfl 
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Ver© through it, Rose turned to the right along ^ 
siitiambl^g path leading to the top of the first ^eat shoulder of 
High Fell# It was ^ ateep climb, though a short one, and it 
seemed to Rose that wnen she had once let him help her over a 
rock her hand was never her own a^in. He kept it an almost 
oonst&nt prisoner pn one pretex^ or another till they w^re at 

she sank down on a rock out of breath. He stooS beside 
h^n lifting his brown wideawake f jom his brow. The air below 
lilid b^n warm and relaxing. Here it plf>yed upon them both 
with a delicious life-givftig freshness. He looked round on the 
gimt hollow bosom of the fell, the crags buttressing it on either 
hand^ the winding greenness of the valley, the white sparkle of 
the nver. ^ ^ ' 

* It reminds me a little of Norway. Tlie same austere and 
frugal beauty — tlie same bare valley floors. But no pines, no 
peaks, no fiords ! ’ 

*No P said Rose scornfully, ‘we are not Norway, and we are 
npt Switzerland. To prevent disappointment, I may at once 
inform you that we have no glaciers, and that there is perhaps 
oi dy on e place in the district where a man who was not an idiot 
^6'ttWw?rtceed in killing himself. ’• 

He looked at her, calmly smiling. 

‘ You are angry,’ he said, ‘ because f make comparisons. You 
arc wholly on a wrong s<?ent. I never saw a scene in the world 
that j)leased me half as mucli as this bare valley, that gray roof ’ 
— #nd he pointed to Burwood among its trees — ‘ and this knoll 
of rockv gremnd.’ 

His loohf travelled back to her, and her eyes sank beneath it. 
He threw himself down on the short grass beside her. 

‘It rained this morning,’ she still had the spiiit to murmur 
under her breath. 

He feok not the smallest heed. 

‘Do you know,’ he said — and his voice dropped — ‘can you 
guess at all why I am hero to-day ? ’ 

, * You had ne^ver seen the Lakes,’ she repeated in a prim voice, 
her eyes stiH cast down, the corners of her mouth twitching. 
‘You stopped at Whinborough, intending to take the pass over 
to IJllswater, thence to make your way to Ambleside and Kes- 
wick — or was it to Keswic4c and Ambleside ? ’ 

She looked up innocently. But t^JO flashing glance she met 
lushed her again. 

* jraquine / ’be said, ‘hut you shall not laugh me out of coifti- 
tois«3toa If I said all that to you just now, may I be forgiven. 
On© purpose, one only, brought me from Norway, forbade me to 
go4o .Scotland drew me to Whinborough, guided me up your 
^Mey-r-the puTOose of seeing your face 1 ’ 

, >cquld not be said at that precise moment that he had at- 
Bather she seemed bent on hiding that face quite 
him. It seemed to him an ago before, drawn by the 
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uaagnetfem of his look, her hands dropped, and she fibbed^ 
etimson, her breath fluttering a little. Then she would, hatfe 
Broken, but he would not let her. tenderly afend quietly 

his hand possessed itself of hers as he knelt beside her. ’ 

‘ I have been in exile ^pr two mchiths— -you sent Ji SBW 

tha^J troubled you in London. You thought I was jptirstt- 
ing ydA — ^pressing you. Your manner said “G«Ei!” and Iwejj^b. 
But do you think that for one day, or hour, or moment I hare 
thought of anything else in those Norway woods but of you aa:^ 
of this blessed moment when I should be at your feet, as I ain 
nowT " ^ 

She trembled. Her hand seemed to leap in his. His gate 
melted, enwrapped her. ^ He bent forward. In another moment 
her silence would have so answered for her that his covetous 
arms would have stolen about her for good and all. But sud- 
denly a kind of shiver ran through her— a shiver which was half 
memory, half sliame. She drew back violently, covering her 
eyes with her hand. 

‘ Oh no. no ! ’ she cried, and her other hand struggled to get 
free, ‘don’t, don’t talk to nae so— I have a — a — confession.^ 

He watched her, his lips trembling a little, a smile ofj^q 
most exquisite indulgence ana understanding dawnlEg^ innis 
eyes. Was she going to confess to him what he knew so well 
already 1 If he could only force her to say it on his breast. 

But she held him at arm’s length. 

‘ You remember — you remember Mr. Langham ? ’ » 

* Remember him ! ’ echoed Mr. Flaxman fervently, • 

‘ That thought-reading night at Lady Charlotte’s, on the way 
home, he spoke to me. I said I loved him. I did love hto ; i 
let him kiss me ! ’ 

Her flush had quite faded. He could hardly tell whether she 
was yielding or defiant as the words burst from her. ^ 

An expression, half trouble, half compunction, came into his 
face. 

‘I knew,’ he said very low; ‘or rather, I guessed/ And for 
an instant it occurred to him to unburden hims^f, to ask her 
pardon for that espionage of his. But no, no ; not till he had 
her safe. ‘ I guessed, I mean, that there had been something 
grave between you. I saw you were sad. I would liave given 
the world to comfort you.’ 

Her lip quivered childishly. ' 

‘ I said I loved him that night. The next morning he wrote 
to me that it could never be.’ ; * 

He looked at her a moment embarrassed. ^ The converssitien 
was not easy. Then the smile broke once more. ^ 

‘And you'have forgotten him as he deserved. If I were%et 
sure of that I could wish him all the tortures of tho / 

As it is, I cannot think of him ; I cannot let you think M mm, 
Bweet do you know that ever since I first saw you 
thought of my dEgrs, the dream of my nights, the purgdifte of 
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life, been to win you ? There was another in the 
^#14 I knew it. I stood by and waited. He failed you — 
he «nust in sotq^ form or other. Then I was hasty, and 
j 60 U*resented it. Little tyrant, you made yourself a Bose with 
manx thorns I But, tell tne, tell me, it is all over — your pain, 
my waiting. Make yourself sweet to me I unfold to me a^last 1 * 
An instant $he wavered. His oliss was almost in hi# ^asp* 
ftien she sprang up, and ’Flaxman found himself standing by 
her, rebuffea and surprised. ^ 

‘ No, no F she cried, holding out her hamds to him though all 
the time. * Oh, it is tOo soon ! I should despise myself, I do 
despise myself. It tortures me that I can change and forget so 

easw ; it oaght to torture uou. Oh, don’t ask me yet to — to 

‘To be my wife,Mie said calmly, hiAhe^k a little flushed, his 
eye meeting hers with a passion in it that strove so hard for'self- 
control it was almost sternness. 

* Not yet ! ’ she pleaded, and then, after a moment’s hesitation, 
she broke into the most appealing smiles, though the tears were 
in her eyes, hurrying out the broken, beseeching words. ‘ I want 
a friend so much — a real friend. Since Catherine left I have had 
,n o one . I have been running riot. Take me in hand. Write 
toTfflCf '««)ld me, advi%e me, I yiH be your pupil, I will tell you 
everything. You seem to me so fearfully wise, so much olaer. 

Oh, don^t DO vexed. And — and — in |ix months ’ 

She turned away, refty as her name. He held her still, so 
rigidly, that her hands were almost hurt. The shadow of the 
hat fell over her eyes ; tlie delicate outlines of the neck and 
shoulders id the pretty pale dress were defined against the green 
hill background. He studied her deliberately, a hundred difierent 
expressions sweeping across his face. A debate of the most 
feverish interest was going on within him. Her seriousness at 
the moment, the chances of the future, her character, his own — 
all these knotty points entered into it, had to be weighed and 
decid^ with lightning rapidity. But Hugh Flaxman was born 
under a lucky star, and the natal charm held good. 

At last he ^gave a long breath ; he stooped and kissed her 
hands. ^ * 

‘So be it. For six months I will be your guardian, your 
friend, your teasing implacable censor. At the end of that time 
I will be~well, never mihd what. I give you fair warning.’ 

He released her. Bose clasped h^ hands before her and stood 
drooping,^ Nowtiiat she had gained her point, all her bright 
mc^king independence seemed to have vanished. She miiht 
JiAv© been in reality the tremulou.^ timid child she seemed. His 
gpmts rose ; he began to like the r61e she had assigned to him.* 
!}SliS touch of unexpectedness, in all she said and did, acted with 
hsi^iilarating lorce on his fastidious romantic sense. 

; ; ?Noy, then,’ he said, picking up her gloves from the grass, 
:,j%b^fha¥e given me my rights; 1 will begin to exercise thezh 
'0110©,^ i must take you home, the clouds are coming up 
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a^aiipL, and on the wav will you kindly give mo a fufi^ 
imnute acoount of these two months during which you oWW 
6b dangerously left to your own d^ioesY' a v^ f v ! 
Bhe hesitated, and began to spehk with difficulty, her 'oyu^ 
on the ground. But by the time theji wore in the main Sro^- 
moor path again, and she not so weakly dependent <% m 
physical aid, her spirits too returned. Paomg along witii ih^ 
hiiinds behind her, she began by degrees to throw into all* 
accounts of her various visits and performances plenty of h^ 
natural malice. . c. " 

And after a bit, as that strange storm of feeling whli^ had 
assailed her on the mountain:top abated something of its 'bfh 
wildering force, certain old griev^ces began to <> raise yOfy/ 
lively heads in her. The smart of Lady Fauntleroy^s ball was 
still there; she had 'not yet forgiven him all those rolatioli6 ; 
and the teasing imago of Lady Florence woke up in her. 

‘ It seems to me,’ lie said at last dryly, as he opened a gate 
for her not far from Burwood, ‘that you have been macmg 
yourself agreeable to a vast number of people. In my new 
capacity oi censor I should like to warn you that there is no- 
thing so bad for the character as universal popularity.^^ 

‘/have not got a thousand ti:A one important cou8i«ffl4^*liffe^ 
exclaimed, her lip curling. ‘If I want to please, I must take 
pains, else “ nobody minds me.” ’ 

He looked at her attentively, his haxidsome face aglow with 
animation. ” 

‘ What can you mean by that T he said slowly. ^ • 

^ But she was quite silent, her head well in air. 

‘ Cousins ? ’ he repeated. ‘ Cousins ? And clearly meant as a 
taunt at me ! Now when did you see my cousins ? I grant 
that I possess a monstrous and indefensible number, I have 
it. You think that at Lady Fauntleroy’s ball I devoted my- 

' self too much to my family, and too little to ' 

‘Not at all!’ cried llose hastily, adding, with cliarmhs^ 
incoherence, while she twisted a sprig of honeysuckle in her 
restless fingers, ‘ Some <3ousins of course are pretty.’ 

He paused an instant : then a light broke over his faca apd^ 
his burst of quiet laughter was infinitely pleasant to heir, 
Bose got redder and redder. She realised dimly that she wasr 
hardly maintaining the spirit of their contract, and that he 
was studying her with eyes inconveniently bright and pene- 
trating. * ‘ / 

iShall I quote to you,’ he said, ‘a sentence of Steme’^af ^If 
it violate our contract I must plead extenuating circumstanqeB^ 
Bteme is admonishing a young friend as to his mannerd hi 
society; “You are in love, he says. ^"Tantmuua^ Bnt4o^t 
imagine thai the fact bestows on you a licence tolbehave 
hear towards all the rest of jthe world. Afftctim iwoy iKiW 
l3iee through an of w<ymn to who 

withotit tearing ihejtouncee of my gf their 

,D 
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Aose of little cousins of seventeen I X say this, yo^ 
olbserve, in the capacity y6u have assigned me. ^In anoth^ 
oapgoity i venture tck ti^k I could justify myself still better.*^ 

, v^y guardian and director/ cried Rose, ‘must not begin his 
luhctions by misleading^and sophistical quotations from the 
clasi^s 1 * • 

. He did not answer for a mom#nt. They were at the g§te of 
Burwood, un<ier a thick sqceen of wild cherry trees. 'Mie gate 
was hall open, and his hand was on it. 

‘And. my pupil/ he said, bending to her, ‘must not begin by 
challenging the prisoner whose hands sh^has bound, or he will 
not answer for the consequences ! * ^ ^ 

‘ His wor^ were threatening, but his voice, his fine expressive 
face, ^ere infinitely sweet.* By a kin4 of fascination she never 
afterwards understood, Rose for answer* ;rtartled him and her- 
self. She bent her head : she laid her lips on the hand which 
held the gate, and then she was through it in an instant. He 
fpUowed her in vain. He never overtook her till at the drawing- 
loom door she paused with amazing dignity. 

‘Mamma,^ she said, throwing it open, ‘here is' Mr. Flaxman. 
He is come from Norway, and is on his way to Ulls water. I 
* W lft ft’ 04<and speak to, Margaret g.bout tea.' 

0 • 

CHAPTER XLYIII 

Aftee th^ittle incident recorded at the end of the preceding 
chapter, Hugh Flaxman may be forgiven if, as he walked home 
along the valley that night towards the farmhouse where he 
had ^tablishea himself, he entertained a very comfortable 
scepticism as to the permanence of that curious contract into 
which Rose had just forced him. However, he was quite mis- . 
taken. Rose’s maiden dignity avenged itself abundantly on 
!Kugh Flaxman for the injuries it had j-eceived at the hands of 
langham.^ The restraints, the anomalies, the hairsplittings of 
the situatiomMeliglited her ingenuous yduth. ‘ I am free— he is 
trea We will be friends for six months. Possibly we may not 
suit one another at all. If we do — then ’ 

In the thrill of that tl^en lay, of course,' the whole attraction 
of the position. 

So that next morning Hugh Flaxman saw the comedy was 
to be scrupulously kept up. It required a tolerably strong 
nfUsculine certainty at the bottom of him to enable hiA to 
®J0sign himself once more to his f)art. But he achieved it, ai^ 
himself a modern of the moderns, a lover of half -shades 
, apad refinemtots of all sorts, he began very soon to enjoy it, 
play it with an increasing cleverness and perfection. 

got through Aenes’s cross -questioning on the 
sayeth not. Oi one thing, however, a oonscieh'* 
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tious historian may be sure, namely, that Agnes siicoeod^ ;i3| 
knowing as much as she wanted to know. Mrs. Leyburn 
a little puzzled by the erratic lines of li^r.^Flaxman’so journeysi 
It was, as she said, curious that a man should start on a tour 
through the Lakes from Long Whindrle. ^ 

But she took everything naively as it came, and as she was 
told, Nothing with her eve^* passed through f.any changinjj 
orucibld of thought. It required no planning to elude neff 
Her, mind was like a stretch of wet sand, on which all iihpres* 
sions are equally easy, to make and equally fugitive. He liked 
them all, she supposed, in spite of the comparative scantiness 
of his later visits to Lerwick Gardens, or he would not have 
come out of his way to see them. ,.But as nobody, suggested 
anything else to her, her vnind worked no further, and she was 
as ^sily beguiled atter his appearance as before it by -the 
intricacies of some new knitting. 

Things of course might have been different if Mrs. Thorn- 
burgh had interfered again ; but, as we know, poor Catherine^ 
sorrows had raised a whole odd host of misgivings in the mind 
of the vicar’s wife. She prowled nervously round Mrs.\ Ley- 
burn, filled with contempt for her placidity ; but she di d liot , 
attack her. She spent herself, iitdc^d, on liose and 
long practice had made them adepts in the art of baffling her ; 
and when Mr. Flaxman went to tea at the vicarage in their 
company, in spite of an absorbing desii:^ to get at the truth, ^ 
which caused her to forget a new cap, and let fall a plate.of 
tea-cakes, she was obliged to confess crossly to the vicar after© 
w’ards that ‘ no one could tell what a m§,h like that 'was after. 
She supposed his manners were very aristocratic, bu^:. for her 
part she liked plain people.’ ^ 

On the last morning of Mr. Flaxman’s stay in the valley he 
entered the Burwood drive about eleven o’clock, and Bose 
came down the steps to meet him. For a moment he flattered 
himself that her disturbed looks were due to the nearness of 
their farewells. 

‘ Tliere is sometliing wrong,’ he said, softly detainiiig her hand 
a moment-^so much, at least, was in his right. * 

* Robert is ill. There has been an accident at Petites Dalles," 
He has been in bed for a week. They hope to get home in a 
few days. Catherine writes bravely, but she is evidently very 
low.’ 

Hugh Flaxman’s face fell.^ Certain letters Tie had receiyed 
froDj, Elsmere in Juty had lain heavy on his mind ever sinces, ^ 
pitiful was the half-conscious revelation in them of an inbes- 
sant physical struggle. ^ An accident ! Elsmere was in no 
for accidents. What miserable ill-luck I , * 

Rose read him Catherine’s account. It appear^ that on a' 
certain stormy day a swimmer had been observed in difflcultles ; 
among the rocks skirting the northern side of the Petites DaRbi V 
bay. The o’d batgmur of the place, owner of the still primitive 
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des hains^ without stopping ta strip, or even to 
mke off his heavy boots, went out to the man in danger with a 
pfcw^k. The man took ^he plank and was safe. ^ ,Tlien to th^ 
jgeople watching; it became evident that the bai^neur himself 
was in peril He becan^ unaccountably feeble in the water, 
and i^e cry rose that he was sinkillg. Kobert, wlio haOTened 
to be bathing^ear, ran off to tlfe spot, jumped in, a£^*Wam 
dlit. By this ume the old man had drifted some way. Bobert . 
succeeded, however, in bringing him in, and then, amid an 
excited crowd, headed by the bafgneur^s^v^siilmg family, they 
carried the unconscious»form on to the higher beach. Elsmere 
was certein life was not extinct, and sent off for a doctor. 
Meanwhile ^0 one seemed ^to have any common sense, or any 
knowledge of how to proceed, but hiiJself. For two hours he 
stayed on the beach in his dripping bathing -clothes, a cold 
wind blowing, trying every device known to him : rubbing, hot 
bottles, artificial respiration. In vain. The man was too old 
and too bloodless. Directly after the doctor arrived he breathed 
his last, amid the wild and passionate grief of wife and children. 

Bobert, with a cloak hung about him, still stayed to talk 
to the doctor, to carry one of the haigneur’s sobbing grand- 
•chAiiitenJbo its mother in the village. Then, at last, Catherine 
got hold of him, and he submitted to be taken home, shivering, 
and deeply depressed by the failure of his efforts. A violent 
gastric ^and lung chill meclared itseK almost immediately, and 
for Jhree days he had been anxiously ill. Catherine, miser- 
a]^le, distrusting the local doctor, and not knowing how to get 
bold of a better one, had never left him night or day. I had 
no^ the heart to write even to you,^ she wrote to her mother. 
‘I could think of nothing but trying one thing after another. 

he has bee*a in bed eight days, and is much better. He 
talks of getting up to-morrow, and declares he must go home 
next week. I have tried to persuade him to stay here another 
fortnight, but the thought of his work distresses him so much 
that I hardly dare urge it. I cannot suy how I dread the jour- 
ney. He is ncjb fit for it in any way.' , 

Bose fold^ up the letter, her face softened to a most womanly 
gravity. Hugh Flaxman paused a moment outside the door, 
nis hands on his sides, considering. 

‘ I shall not go on to Stotland,' he said ; ‘ Mrs. Elsmere must 
not be left. I will go ®ff there at once.' * 

In Bose’s soberJy-sweet looks as fie left her, Hugh Flaxman 
saw for an instant, with the stirring of a joy as profound a« it 
delicate, not tne fanciful enchantress of the day before, but 
his wife that was to be. And yet^she held him to his bargain. 

that his lips touched as ne said good-bye was the little 
banch of yell^ briar roses she gave him from her belt. 

Thirty hours later he was d^cending the long hill from 

S eidt to Petites Dalles. It was the 1st of September. A 
y west wind blew up the dust before him and stirred the 
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pftitjhed leafage of the valley. He knocked at the door^; e{ 
which the woodwork was all peeled and blistered by the Shii 
Oatherine herself opened it. ^ 

‘This is kind— this is like yourself r she said, after 
stare of amazement, when he had explained liimself. ‘He is in 
there, much better.’ 

Robert looked up, stupefied, as Hugh Flapnan entere<|i 
But he sprang up with his old brightness. ^ ^ 

‘Well, thists friendship! What on earth brings you 
old fellow 1 Why aren’t yoh in the stubbles celebrating St. 
Partridge?* •< 

Hugh Flaxman said what he had to say very shortly^ btit:«0 
as to make Robert’s eyes gleam, and, to bring his thin hand w^ 
a sort of caressing touch Qipon Flaxman’s shoulder. ' • , 

‘I shan’t try to tHknk you — Catherine can if she likes. How 
relieved she will be about that bothering journey of ours 1 Ho:#- 
ever, I am really ever so much better, it was very sharp while 
it lasted ; and the doctor no great shakes. But there nev^i* 
was such a woman as my wife ; she pulled me through ! 4nd 
now then, sir, just kindly confess yourself a little more pjainly. 
What brought you and my sisters-in-law together ? You ileed ^ 
not try and persuade me thatul^ ng Whandale is thi^ nafiSl^’' 
gate of the Lakes, or the route intended by Heaven from 
London to Scotland, though I have no doubt you tried that little 
fiction on them.’ ^ , 

Hugh Flaxman laughed, and sat down very deliberately.,^ 

‘ I am glad to see that illness has not robbed you of that pcPT- 
spicacity for which you are so remarkable, Elsmere? Well, the 
day before yesterday I asked your sister Rose to ’marry me. 
She ’ 

‘ Go on, man,’ cried Robert, exasperated by his pause. 

‘I don’t know how to put it,’ said Flaxman calmly. ‘For 
six months we are to be rather more than friends, and a good 
deal less than fianch, I am to be allowed to write to her. Yon 
may imagine hovr seductive it is to one of the worst and laziest 
letter- writers in the three kingdoms that his fo|rtunes in love 
should be made to depend on his correspondence. may scold 
her »y she gives me occasion. And in six months, as one saye to 
a publisher, “ the agreement will be open to revision.” ’ 

Robert stared. « ? 

‘And you are not engaged?’ t 

‘Not as I understand it,’ replied Flaxhaan. ‘Decidedly 
nol:*!’ ho added with energy, remembering that very pli»toui«s 
farewell* ^ ^ 

Robert sat with hk hands bn his knees, ruminating. * j * 

‘ A febntastic thing, the modem young woman ! Suli I thidk 
I dtn understand. There may have been more thaih mere 

•/ ;'Hk^ met hk -friend’s significantly. ' 

suppose so,’ said Flaxman quietly. Not even for 
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goiiig to reveal any details of that scene on High 
Haver inin<C old fellow, I am content. And, indeed^ 
f^U de mieuoc^ I shoui(yt)e content with anything thatl3rought 
I 3 ia nearer to her, were it but by the thousandth of an inch/ 

Bobert.*p:asped his hai^ affectionately. 

‘ Catherine,* he called through the door, ‘ never mind the 
supper ; let it ^urn, Flaxman btings news.’ •# ^ 

^ Catherine listened to tlie story with amazement. CSrtainly 
her ways would never have been as her sister’s. 

‘ Are we supposed to know ? ’ sh^ asked, very naturally. 

‘She never forbade «ne to tell,’ said Flaxman smilmg. ^ ‘I 
thin^ however, if I were you, I should say nothing about it — 
yet. I told, her it was part of our bargain that should ex^ 
plain my letters to Mrs. Leyburn. .i gave her free leave to 
mvent any fairy tale she pleased, but it to be her invention, 
not mine.^ 

Neither Robert nor Catherine were very well pleased. But 
there was something reasuring as well as comic in the stoicism 
with which Flaxman took his position. And clearly the matter 
must be left to manage itself. 

I V Next morning the weather had improved. Robert, his hand 
* oirtPiaxman’s arm, got down ts the beach. Flaxman watched 
him critically, did not like solne of his symptoms, but thought 
on the whole he must be recovering at the normal rate, con- 
sidering how severe thoiattack had fieen. 

‘What do you think of him ? ’ Catherine asked him next day, 
)«ith all her soul in her eyes. They had left Robert established 
in a sunnymook, and W^re strolling on along the sands. 

‘I thint: you must get him home, call in a first-rate doctor, 
and keep him, ^ quiet,’ said Flaxman. ‘He will be all right 
presently/ 

‘ How mn we keep him quiet ? ’ said Catherine, with a mo- 
mentary despair in her fine pale face. ‘ All day long and all ' 
night long he is thinking of his work. It is like something fiery 
burning the heart out of him.’ 

Flaxman f§lt the truth of the remark, during the four days 
of calm authmn weather he spent with them before the return 
journey* Robert would talk to him for hours, now on the 
sands, with the gray infinity of sea before them, now pacing 
the pounds of their little room till fatigue made him drop 
heavily into his long chair ; and the burden of it all was the 
y^rfous future Cf the working-cldss. He described the scene 
Qub, and brought out the dreams swarming in his n^d, 
presenting them for Flaxman’s criticism, and dealing with them 
raiself, with that startling mixture of acute common-sense and 
di^iient p^ion which had always made him so effective as an 
Fmxman listened dubiously at first, as he generally 
iktened to Elsmere, and then carried away, not by Hie 
but by the man. ife toulid his pleasure in dallying 
w magnificent pomhUity of the Church ; dotlbt with hhn 
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applied to all propositions, whether positive or n^^tiv 0 ( j i«id 
he had the dislike of the aristocrat and the cosmopoUta^a fop 
the^ provincialisms of religious dissent Political dissent Ot 
social reform was another matter. Sm(^ the Revolution, every 
generous child of the century has be|^ open to the fascination 
of political or social Utopias. But religion 1 What — wjtat U 
truths Why not let the old tilings alone ? ^ ^ 

^ Howfever, it was through the social passion, once so reel in 
liim, and still living, in spite of disillusion and self-moekeiyi 
that Robert caught him, had in fact been slowly gaining pos^ 
session of him all thesb months. ♦ 

‘WelV said Flaxman one day, ‘suppose I grant yon 
Christianity of the old sort shows strong signs of pxnaustioji> 
even in England, and in j^ite of the'Church expansion we hear 
so much about • and SuJjpose I believe with you that things will 
go badly without religion — ^what then ? Who can have a re- 
ligion for the asking ] ’ 

‘ But who can have it without ? Seek, that you may find: 
Experiment ; try new combinations. If a thing is going tliat 
humanity can't do without, and you and I believe it, what,d^^y 
is more urgent for us than the enbrt to replace it ? ' 

Flaxman shrugged his shoulders. v. 9 , 

‘ What will you gain ? A new liect ? \ ^ 

* Possibly. But what we stand to gain is a new social bond,* 
was the flashing answer — ‘ new compelling force in man and 
in society. Can you deny that the world wants it ? What ^re 
you economists and sociologists of the new type always pining 
for ? Why, for that diminution of the self in man which is to 
enable the individual to see the world's ends clearly, a&d to care 
not only for his own but for his neighbour's interest, which is 
to make the rich devote themselves to the poor, and the poor 
bear with the rich. If man only would, he could, you say, solve 
•all the problems which oppress him. It is man's will which is 
eternally defective, eternally madequate. Well, the great re- 
ligions of the world are the stimulants by which the power at 
the root of things has -forked upon this sluggish ^strument of 
human destiny. Without religion you cannot make the wm 
equal to its tasks. Our present religion fails us ; we must^ we 
will have another ! ' 

He rose and began to pace along*. the sands, now gently 
gloiving in the warm September evening, Flaxman oWde 
fjimt 


j^^new religion / Of all words, the most tremendous I, Ela^r 
man pitifully weighed against it the fraction o( force fretting 
and surging in the thin elastic frame beside him. He kneif 
well, however — few better — that the outburst was not a meat 
dre^ and emptiness. There was experience b&ind itrr-4 
hurning, dnving experience of ^ctual fact 

Presently Robert said; with a change of tone, must 
that whole block of warehouses, ^ 
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' ; Must you r said Flaxman, relieved by the drop from specu- 
iAMoti to the practical. ‘ Why ? ’ 

^£ook%ere !* Aifd fitting down again on a sand-hill over- 
grMvn with wild grasses and mats of sea-thistle, the poor pale 
refojjiuer began to dra'veout the details of his scheme on its 
material side. Three floors of rooins brightly furnish^, well 
Jit and warmed ; a large hall foif the Sunday lectures, ^^oflcerts, 
entertainments, and story-telling; rooms for the boys^ club; 
two rooms for women and girls, reached by a separate entrance ; 
a library and reading-room open to botl^sexes, well stored with * 
books, and made beafttiful by pictures * three nr four smaller 
rooms to serve as committee rooms and for the purposes of the 
NaturalisttClub which had been started in May on the Mure- 
well plan ; and, if possible, a gymnasfupi.^ 

'‘Money V he said, drawing up with a* laugh in mid-career, 

* There^s the rub, of course. But I shall manage it.* 

To judge from the past, Flaxman thought it extremely likely 
that he would. He studied the cabalistic lines Elsmere’s stick 
had made in the sand for a minute or two ; then he said dryly, 

* I will take the first expense ; and draw on me afterwards up 
to five hundred a year, for the first four years.* 

^*2lobort turned upon him grasped his hand. 

‘ I do not thank you,* he said quietly, after a moment*s pause ; 

‘ the wnrk itself will do that.* ^ 

Again they strollecf on, talking, plunging into details, till 
Flaxman*s pulse beat as fast as Ilobert*s ; so full of infectious 
hope and energy was the whole being of the man before him. 

^ I can fake in the women and girls now,* Robert said once, 
‘Catherille has promised to superintend it all.* 

Then suddenly something struck the mobile mind, and he 
stood an instant looking at his companion. It was the first 
time he had mentioned Catherine’s name in connection with 
the North R work. Flaxman could not mistake the emo- 

tion, the unspoken thanks in those eyes. He turned away, 
nervously knocking oft' the ashes of his cigar. But the two 
men under|ti>od each other. » 


OHAPTER XLIX 

* » 

IVo days later tbey were in London again. Robert was a great 
diedl better, and beginning to kick against invalid restraints, 
men have their pet irrationalities. Elsmere’s irrationality 
an aversion to doctors, from the point of view of his own 
^ ^ffilments. £e had an unbounded admiration for them^ as a 
* ^lass, and WK)uld have nothing to say to them as individuals 
thajt; he could possibly help. iFlaxman was sarcastic ; Cath- 
looked imploring in vain. He vowed that he was treating 
himsell with a skill any professional might envy, and vneht his 
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And for a time thfe stimulus of London and of his 
seemed to act farourably upon him. After his first welcom'e^^ 
tbe 'piub he came home with bright ey% «nd vigoroife et^/ de* 
daring that he was another man. * 

Flaxman established hiniself in St. fames’s Place. Tow^ tSran 
desertpd ; the partridges af Greenlaws clamoured to be sHot^ 
the keeper wrote letters which would haj^e melted tba 
heart 01 a stone. Flaxman replied recklessly that apy deeen® 
fellow in the neighbourhood yas welcome to shoot liis birds — a 
reply which almost ly'ought upon him the resignation of the 
outraged keeper by return of post. Lady Charlotte wrote and 
remonstrated with him for neglecting a landowner’s duties, 
inquiring at the same time what h^ meant to do with regaid 
to ‘ that young lady^’ which Flaxman replied calmly that 
ne had just come back from the Lakes, where he had doPe, not 
indeed all that he meant to do, but still something. Miss Eey'- 
burn and he were not engaged, but he was on probation for si:^ 
months, and found London the best place for getting through it. 


‘ So far,’ he said, ‘I am getting on well, and developikg an 
amount of energy especially in the matter of correspbndenbe, ^ 
which alone ought to commend th^/ arrangement to the?elaff 8 hs 
of an idle man. But we must be left “ to dream our dream unto 
ourselves alone.’’ One word from anybody bclongiim to me to 

anybody belonging to her on the subject and B^ut threats 

are puerile, ibr the present^ dear aunt, I am your devoted 
nephew, , Hugh Flaxman.’ o 

* On probation / ’ «f . 

Flaxman chuckled as he sent oiF the letter. 

He stayed because he was too restless to be anyvdiere else, 

, and because he loved the Elsmeres for Bose’s sake and his own. 
‘He thought moreover that a cool-headed friend with an eye for 
something else in the world than religious reform might be 
useful just then to Elsmere, and he was determined at the same 
time to see what the reformer meant to be at. o . 

In the first place, Bobert’s attention was directed to getting - 
possession of the whole block of buildings, in which the existing 
school and lecture-rooms took up only tlie lowest floor. This 
was a matter of some difficulty, for the' 'floors above were em- 
ployed in warehousing goods belonging to Various minor import • 
traaes, and were held on tenures of different lehgths. 
by dint of some money and much skill, the requisite clearsJti^' ; ‘ 
were effected during Septembfjr and part of October. By 
end of that month all but the top floor, the tenant of wM® 
refused to be dislodged, fell into Elsmere’s hands. , 

Meanwhile, at a meeting held every Sunday after lectnr©'^'^ 
meeting composed mainly of artisans of the district, but iPohi# ’ 
ingako Eobert’s helpers from the West^ and a small sprinlctfe^ / 
of persons interested in the man and his work from all ' 
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‘The New Brotherhood of Christ’ were being 
bj^mor^ outw Catherine was generally present, sitting a 
little apart, with a k>9^ which Iiaxman, who now knew her 
welh* was always trying to decipher afresh— a sort of sweet 
aloofness, as though the i|)irit behind it saw, down the vistas 
of,th6 future, ends and solutions %^hich gave it course to 
endure the present. Murray Ed^ardes too was always them 
often struck Elaxman afterwards that in Kobert’s attitude 
towards Edwardes at this time, ii^his constant desire to bring 
forward, to associate him with himse^ as much as possible 
in the government and formation of the infant society, there 
was a half -conscious prescience of a truth that as yet none 
knew, not eyen the tender yife, the watchful friend. 

The meetings were of extraordinarji^interest. The men, the 
great majority of whom had been disciplined and moulded 
for months by contact with Elsmere’s teaching and Elsmere’s 
thought, showed a responsiveness, a receptivity, even a power 
of initiation which often struck Flaxman with wonder. Were 
these the men ho had seen in the Club-liall on the night of 
Kobert’s address — sour, stolid, brutalised, hostile to all things 
in heaven and earth ? 

* ^nd WB go on pmting tli|it* the age of saints is over, the 
rOle of the individual lessening day by day ! Fool 1 go and 
^ saint, go and give yourself to ideas ; go and live the life hid 
with Christ in God, and%ee,’'— so woilld. run the quick comment 
of tlje observer. 

^ut incessant as was the reciprocity, the interchange and 
play of feelkig between IJobert and the wide following growing 
up around^iim, it was plain to Flaxman that although ho never 
naoved a step carrying his world with him, he was 

never at the mercy of his world. Nothing was ever really left 
to chance. Through all these strange debates, which began 
rawly and clumsily enough, and grcAv every week more and 
more absorbing to all concerned, Flaxman was convinced that 
hardly any rule or formula of the neW society was ultimately 
adopted which had not been for long in Robert’s mind — thought 
oat and broi%nt into final shape, perhaps, on the Petites Dalles 
sands. It was an unobtrusive art, his art of government, but a 
most effective one. 

A-t any moment, as Fiaxman often felt, at any rate in the 
early meetings, the discussions as^to the religious \)ractices 
wl|ich wet© to bilJd together the new association might have 
the line, and become puerile or grotesque. At am.j 
ihqiaent the jarring characters and ambitions of the men 
E^nere had to deal with might nave dispersed that delicate 
atliftosphere of moral sympathy and passion in which the whole 
birth seemed to have been conceived, and upon the main- 
pf which its fruition and,»development depended. But 
Ekmere appeared, difficulties vanished, enthusmsua 
^J> again. The rules of the new society came simply 
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Mng, g^ped and haloed, as it were^ &to 
tJi© beginning, in the passion and genius o£ one great 
il?he fastidious critical instinct in J6jp/&man ^as «ilenc4d^Jho 
Jess than the sour, half -educated analysis of such* a inissaavas 
Lestrange. ' 

^ Ip the same way all personal jars seemed to melt away beside 
hkdi rThere were some paidful things conneciiiwi with the aaew 
departure. iWardlaw, for instance, a conscientious Goia^iSst, 
refusing stoutly to admit anything more than ‘ an unknowable 
reality behind phenomena,’ was distressed and affronted by the 
strongly religious bent Elsmere was giving to the work he- had 
begun, Lestrange, who was a man or great though raw abili^, 
who almost always spoke at the mieetings, and whom BdbOtt 
was bent on attaching to the society, had times when the tMngs 
he was half inclined \o worship one day he was much more 
inclined to bum the next in the siglit of all men, and when the 
smallest failure of temper on llobert’s part might have entailed 
a disagreeable scene, and the possible formation of a harassing 
left wing. 

But B/obert’s manner to Wardlaw was that of a grateful 
younger brother. It was clear that the Comtist coy Id noj 
formally join the Brotherhoc^!; . But all the share and inffi^nce 
that could be secured him in the practical workings of it was 
secured him. And what ,was more, liobert succeeds in infus- 
ing his own delicacy, his own compunltions on the subject, into 
the men and youths who had profited in the past by Wardlaw’s 
rough self-devotion. So that if, through much that wentr on 
now, he could only be a spectator, at least he was not allowed 
to feel himself an alien or forgotten. ' 

As to Lestrange, against a man who was as ready to laugh 
as to preach, and into whose ardent soul nature had infused a 
saving sense of the whimsical in life and character, cynicism 
and vanity seemed to have no case. Kobert’s quick temper had 
been wonderfully disciplined by life since his Oxford days. He 
had now very little of that stiff-neckedness, so fatal to tjfie aver- 
age reformer, which makes a man insist on all pr nothing from 
his followers. He took what each man had to give. Nay, 
he made it almost seem as though the grudging support of 
JLestrange, or the critical half - patronising approval of the 
young barrister from the West who came down to listen to 
him, and made a favour of teaching in his night-school, 
as precious to him as was the whole-hearted, the self-abandoning 
veneration, which the majority of those about him hod 
to show towards the man in whom, as Charles liichatds 
theyhad ‘seen God.’ 

. At last by the middle of November the whole ^^at 
with the exception of the top floor, was cleared and reac^ffili* 
Use. Eobert felt the same joy in it, in its clean paint, 
jfllkd shelves in the library the pictures standing 
ready to be hung, the rolls of bright- coloured 
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to bS £dd down, as.he had felt in the Murewell Institote. 
imd Fkxman, hcmed by a voluntary army of inen, worked 
ft it fromqsottornmg tiil ^ignt. Only Catherine could ever pei> 
Iftade him to remember that he was not yet physically himself. 

came the day wljen the building was formally opened, 
wherf.the gilt letters over the dooi? ‘ The New Brotherlmod of 
Chris V ®bone|j> out into the din|y street, and when first 
^rolment of names in theobook or the Brotherhood tool place. 

For two hours a continuous ^ream of human beings sur- 
rounded the little table beside wnich Elsgnere stood, inscribing 
their names, and receiving from him the silver badge, bearing 
th© head of Christ, which was to be the outward and conspic- 
u6us si^ of membership. Men came of all sorts : the intel- 
Bg^t well-paid artisan, the pallid ckirk or small accountant, 
stalwart warehousemen, huge carters 2ind draymen, the boy 
attfiwshed to each by the laws of the profession often straggling 
lumpiehly behind his master. Women were there : wives who 
came because their lords came, or because Mr. Elsmere had been 
‘that good' to them that anything they could do to oblige him 
‘they would, and welcome' j prim pupil- teachers, holding them- 
selves with straight superior shoulders; children, who came 
ling^n, grinned *up into Il<>bert’s face and retreated again 


with red cheeks, the silver badge tight clasped in hands which 
not even much scrubbing could make passable. 

Flaxman stood and hatched it from the side. It was an 
©xti^rdinary scene : the crowd, the slight figure on the plat- 
fcsmi, the two great inscriptions, which represented the only 
‘articles’ ofr the new fai^h, gleaming from the freshly coloured 
walls— ^ 

\In TheCy 0 JEtemaly have J jnit my trust ; ' 

* This do in remembrance of Me ; ' 


—the recesses on either side of the hall lined with white marble, 
and destined, the one to hold the names of the living members 
of the Brotherhood, the other to comrflemorate those who had 
pissed away (empty this last save for ihe one poor name of 
^Charles Richards ’) ; the copies of Giotto’s Paduan Virtues — 
faith, fortitude, charity, and the like— which broke the long 
wall at intervals. The cynic in the onlooker tried to assert 
Itself aigainst the feeling with which the air seemed overcharged. 
In vain. • • 


1 ' Whatever comes of it,’ Flaxman said to himself with strong 
involuntary conviction, ‘ whether he fails or no, the spirit tliat 
In moving here is the same spirit jbhat spread the Church, the 
®pndt that sent out Benedictine and Franciscan into the world, 
fired the children of Luther, or Calvin, or George Fox ; the 
of devofcion, through a man, to an idea ; through one 
^oved, much-trusted soul tg some eternal verity, newly 
nearly conceived, behind it. There is no approachi,pg 
Mdeafor the masses except through the human life ; itoFe 
* 2p • 
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is nd. lasting po>^r for the zaw except as, the 4<aye I 
idea 1 * 




A week later he wrote to his aunt aa fiollowa H#. cb 
-s^rrit© to her of Eose, he did not care to write of himself, a 
loaew that Elsmere’s club address hacLleft a mark even OjqtihSb 
restless and overcrowded ^nind. Moreover, he himselS^ 


‘ We^ are in the full stream of religion-makiSg, I watcWt 
with a fascination you at a distance cannot possibly undei^t^d,. 
even when my judgment dehaurs, and my intelligence protests 
that the thing cannot live without Elsmere, and that Elsmere’s 
life is a frail one. After the ceremony of enrolment which I 
described to you yesterday the Council of the New JprothCrhpW 
was chosen by popular Section, and Elsmere gave^ an addtt^ 
Two-thirds of the cbuiicil, I should think, are working-mcHi the 
rest of the upper class ; Elsmere, of course, president. 

‘ Since then the first religious service under the new coi^tir 
tution has been held. The service is extremely simple, and the 
basis of the whole is “new bottles for the new wine,” ^The 
opening prayer is recited by everybody present standing!* It 
is rather an act of adoration and faith than a prayer, properly 
so called. It represents, in fact, t/he placing of the s^ul 
px’csence of God. The mortal turns to the eternal; theignCi*- 
ant and imperfect look away from themselves to the khowledj^ 
and perfection of the All-Woly. It isnElsmere’s drawing up, I 
imagine— at any rate it is essentially modern, expressing, thc 
modern spirit, answering to modern need, as I imagine the ficst 
Christian pravers expressed the spirit and answered to ta© 
need of an earlier day. * 

‘Then follows some passage from the life of Christ. Elsmere 
reads it and exjjounds it, in the first place, as a lecturer might 
expound a passage of Tacitus, historically and critically. His 
explanation of miracle, his efforts to make his audience realise 
the germs of miraculous belief which each man carries lyith him 
in the constitution and inherited furniture of his rniad*, are 
some of the most ingenious — perhaps the mos^^ convin<^g-TT 
have ever heard. My heart and my head have neVer been 
much at one, as you know, on this matter of the marvcllbim 
element in religion. 

‘But then when the critic has don©; the poet and the bcliev^ 
begins. Whether he has got hold of the true Christ is anotiielp 
matter ; but that the Christ he preaches moves th© htlitito 
as much as— and in the case of ijhe London artisan, rboarb 
than— the current orthodox presentation of him, I be^. t© 
have ocular demonstration. t r 

‘I was present, for instance, at his children’s Sunday 
the other day. He had brought them up to t^ie stpry 
©mcifimoh^ reading from the Eevised Version, and am®“ 
l^erever the sense required it. Suddenly a little ^ 

ItM on ihe desk before her^ and with choking sob 







Mm fo on. The yh.oh chws seexqed ready to do the. 

IBSe^ Th® pure human pity of the story — ^the contrast between 
the fnnodenco and the pain of the suffarer^geemed to be moire 
ihiMS bear.* And there was no comforting sense of a 

p^lery by which the suflf^ing was not real after all, and the 
sul^rnot man but Qodf^ 411 

took one of them upon j^is knee and tried to <)^sole 
But tliere is something piercingly penetrati®Lg and 
^stere even in the consolations of this new faith. He did but 
rwind the children of the burden^of gratitude laid upon them. 
“Would you let him suffer so much in vahi ? His sufering has 
made you and me hap^ier^ and better to-day, at this moment, 
than we could have been without Jesus. You will understand 
how, and why, more cleaiiy when yyu grow up. Let us in 
return keep him in our hearts always, asadiobey his words I It 
is all you can do for his sake, just as all you could do for a 
mother who died would be to follow her wishes and sacredly 
keep her memory.” 

‘That was about the gist of it. It was a strange little scenes 
wonderfully suggestive and pathetic. 

‘ But a few more words about the Sunday service. -A^fter the 
»ad(^S8 came a hymn. There ^re only seven hymns in the 
little ser^ce book, gathered Out of the finest we have. It is 
supposed that in a short time they will become so familiar to 
the members of the Brotherhood thcab they will be sung readily 
by heart. The singing of them in the public service alternates 
witlf an equal num^r of psalms. And both psalms and hymns 
ailfe meant tp be recited or sung constantly in the homes of the 
members, ^nd to become part of the everyday life of the 
Brotherhood. They have been most carefully chosen, and a sort 
pf ritual importfiffnce has been attached to them from the begins 
nin^ Each day in the week has its particular hymn or psalm. 

‘Then the whole wound up with another short prayer, also 
repeated standing, a commendation of the individual, the 
Brotherhood, the nation, the world, to Qod. The phrases of it 
terse and grand. One can see at once that it nas laid hold 
of the popular «ense, the popular memory. The Lord's Prayer 
followed. Then, after a silent pause of “ recollection,” Elsmere 
dismissed them. 

‘“6:0 in peace, in the love of God, and in the memory of Hu' 
Jesusf , ♦ 

' *1 looked carefully at the men as they were tramping put. 
wfoe of them were among the Secularist ^eakers you an^I 
heard at the club in April. In my wonder, 1 thought of a say- 
of VinePs ; “ Gest pour la rel^ion que le peu'jfle a le plui d 4 
gjf / deet m religion qi£il montre lepVm d!espriG^* 

Bfctpr letter he wrote — 

not yet described to you what is perhaps the most 
the most binding practice of the New Brother- 
. It i^ that Which has raised most angry comment^ prfo^li;^ 
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profftnitj,” " wi^nton insnlt ” and what not. I ^Ine npj^;it 
yesterday in an int^sting Way. I was working 
at the arrangement of the library, whieh is nW 
mosf fascinating place, under the management of a 
chosen from the neighbourhood, wh^n he ask^ me to go am 
take j. message to a carpeiHer who has been giving us voitthiidry 
^Ipmthe evenings after hi^^ day’s work. He j^hought that as 
it was the dinner hour, and the ‘man worked in the dock 
by, I might find him at home, I went off to the model lodging- 
house where I was told to l(k>k for him, mounted the coini^' 
Staiirs, and knocked at his door. Nob^^dy seemed to hear iX)i% 
and as the door was ajar I pushed it open. 

* Inside was a curious sight. 

^Thetablewas spread^ith the midday meal RoundthetaMe 
stood four children, the eldest about fourteen, and the yoUhjW^t 
six or seven. At one end of it stood the carpenter hinisw in 
his working apron, a brawny Saxon, bowed a Httle by his trade. 
Before him was a plate of breadj and his homy handi 
resting on it. The street was noisy; they had not heard. my 
knock ; and as I pushed open the door there was an o!|d boat 
hanging over the comer of it which concealed ma i 

‘ Something in the attitude^ of all coRcemed rem^nded^mei* 
kept me where I was. silent. 

‘ The father lifted nis right hand. 

* “ The Master said, * TMs do in reme^hranct of Mt 

^The children stooped for a moment in silence, thei)^ the 
youngest said slowly, in a little softened cockney voice tlj^t 
touched me extraordinarily, — h 

* “ v)t rememher Thee always /” 

*It was the appointed responsk As she spoke I recollected 
the child perfectly at Elsmere’s class. I also remembered that 
she had no mother ; that her mother had died of cancer in June, 
visited and comforted to the end by Elsmere and his wife. 

‘Well, the great question of Course remains — is there a 
eufiSlcient strength oi feeling and conwc^to/i behind these thfegf ? 
if so, after all, everything was. new once, and Christianity was 
but modified Judaism.* * 

* Decemhttf 

‘I believe I shall soon be as deep in this matter as El^ere: 
In Elgood Street great preparations aire going on for Chi^itfiha;^ 
But it will be a newsort^of Christmas;}. We shall hear 
little, it seems, of angels and shepherds, and a great deal of tfee 
htmble childhood of a little J ewish b6y whose genius gtowi ^o 
maturity transformed the Western world. To see Elsmeii^' 
his boys and girls about him, trying to make them feel 
selves the heirs and fellows of the Nazarene child io 
uhder^^d something of the lessons that child iih&t haV^I^|^ 
the lights he must hav^ seem and the thoughts that'mdifS^ 
cope to him, is a spectacle of which I will not pore 

can help. Don^t imagine, however, that I am convei^'d el®®! 

r M© "'f. ^ 



0 jLiir akd ; XiOsft £>8} 

0nly tiiat I am more interested and stimulated tiian I 
hivelten for yeara And don’t expect me for Christmas, I 
uWisIf Sere/ 


* Kew Year’s Day* " 

i iin imting from thelibrary of ihe New Brotherhood. Tlie 
amount of aotmty, social, educational, religious, of whiclli^it' 
^«at building promises to be the centre is already astoiiishing. 
Ey^^ything, of course including the constitution of the infant 
society, is as yet purely tentative ^d experimental. But for a 
scheme so young, things are falling inta working order with 
woi^erful rapidity. Each department is worked by committ^s 
urlder the central council. Elsmere, of course, is ex-officio chair- 
man of a large proportion* ; Wardlayj^ Mackay, I, and a few 
other fellows ** run ” the rest for the preset. But each com- 
mittee contains working-men ; and it is the object of everybody 
concerned to make the workman element more and more real 
and eflibient. What with the “ tax” on the members which was 
fixed by a general meeting, and the contributions from outside, 
the society already commands a fair income. But Elsmere is 
anxious not to attempt too much at once, and will go slowly 
^d»trainjiis workers, ^ o 

‘ Music, it seems, is to be a^ great feature in the f utura^ I 
have my own projects as to this part of the business, which, 
however, I forbid you tciguess at. • 

‘!§y the rules of the Brotherhood, every member is bound to 
so|pe work in connection with it during the year, but little or 
much, as hoi or she is able. And every meeting, every under- 
taking of «ivhatever kind, opens with the special “word” or 
formma of the society, “ This do in remembrance of Me.” * 


* January 6, 

‘Besides the Sunday lectures, Elsmere is pegging away on 
Saturday evenings at “ The History of the Moral Life in Man.” 
It is' a remarkable^ course, and very largely attended by people 
of all sorts. %Eie tries to make it an expbsition of the leading 
piinci|to of the new movement, of “that continuous and only 
revdawn of God in life and nature,” which is in reality the 
Jbasis ox his whole thought. By the way, the letters that are 
pouring in upon him i^om all parts are extraordinary. They 
sh^ an amount degree of interest in ideas of the kind 
Vrkich surprising to a Laodicean Hke me. But he is iipt 
^{prilled-— says he always expected it — and that there ^ 
who only want a rallyiiig-point. 

5 personal effect, the love that is felt for him, the passion 
bi<!(he nature— never has our generation seen any- 
— jual it. As you perceive, I am reduced to taking |t 
7, and don’t know what to make of him or mysell 
S0ul 1 is now always with him, comes down with 
rday, Imd works away« She n^more believes in 








iis ida^, 1 think, than she emt did ; bnt aU her 
gone. In the midst of the stir abont lm]% her face o|ten 
It has changed lately ; she is no longer a young 
bht so refined, so spiritual I ^ ^ 

^But he is ailing and fragile. Ther^ is the one elou^i^a 


i fills me with inorei^ing wonder and ^verencsuv 




CHAPTER ii * ; v: 

One cold Sunday afternoon in January, Flaxmaik, descending 
the steps of the New Brotherhood, was overtaken by a yoiHig 
Dr. Edmondson, an able young physician, just set up^ ior 
himself as a consultant, who had only lately attached himsidf to 
Elsmere, and was now helping him with eagerness to pig^ise 
a dispensary. Young Edmondson and Flaxman exbhapged a 
few words on Elsmere’s lecture, and then the doct^ ^id 
abruptly, — « 

‘I don't like his looks nor h’s voice. How long has he b^n> 
hoarse like that V ^ \ 

‘ More or less for the last month. He is very much worried 
by it himself, and talks of clergyman'^!, throat. He had a touch 
of it it appears, once in the country.* 

‘ Clergyman's throat 1 * Edmondson shook his head dubiously. 
*It maybe. I wish he would let me overhaul him.f 

* I wish he would ! ' said Flaxman devoutly. ‘ I will see what 
I can do. I will get hold of Mrs. Elsmere.' 

Meanwhile Robert hnd Catherine had driven home together. 
As they entered the study she caught his hands, a suppressed 
and exquisite passion gleaming in her face. 

, ‘You did not explain Him ! You never will I ' 

He stood, held by her, his gaze meeting hers. Then in an 
instant his face changed, blanched before her — he seemeA to 
gasp for breath— she was only just able him from 

falling. It was apparently another swoon of exhaustitm^ , As 
she knelt beside mm on the floor, having done for him aJl she 
could, watching his return to cons^ousnoss, Catherini^s 
•would have terrified any of those whp loved her. There aire 
some natures which are ^ never blind, never taken Wsefiliilly 
imnwares, and which taste calamity and grief to the vei^^Jmgs. 

‘ Robert, to-morrow you will see a doctor ? ' she imploiM^ Him 
when at last he was safely ih bed— whitew bat smiling^ u . 
j; 'He nodded. ■ ■.^ 4 ^ 

*SendforEdmonds 6 n. What lmmd iimstisJii^^ 
he said, in a voice IMt little more thm « 



- mjm lira -toss ' 0 

*'* • ' ... * 

the morning came a long expected letter, 
indeed rrpm the squ^^ but about the squire. Robert had b^en* 
fonsome time expectihg a summons to Mui’ewell. Theequ^ra 
*had written to him lasij^ October from Clarens, on the L^a 
of €teneva. Since then weeks had passed without briiming 
Elsmere any news of him at all^ Meanwhile the growtl^pjf^tha 
‘ITew ^othernood had abi|orbed its founder, so that thednquities 
which should have been sent to Murewell had been postponed. 

letter which reached him no-^ was from old Meynck. ‘ Tha^ 
squire has had aijoth^r bad attack, and is much weaker. But 
Ms mind is clear again, and he greatly desires to see you. If 
you can, come to-raorrow/ ^ 

^Mis mtnd is clear agcPin!^ Horijjfied by the words and by 
the images they called up, remorseiul £.lso for Ms own long 
silence, Kobert sprang up from bed, where the letter had been 
brought to him, ^ and presently appeared downstairs, where 
C^tMrlne, believing him safely captive for the morning, was 
goii^ through some household business. 

* IniMst go, I must go ! ^ he said as he handed her the letter. 

* Meyrick puts it cautiously, but it may be the end ! * 

. Cathjfrine looked^at him in despair. 

‘ Robert, you are like a gliost yourself, and I have sent for 
Dr. Edmondson.’ ^ 

‘Put him off till tl)^ day after to- morrow. Dear little wife, 
listen ; my voice is ever so much better. Murewell air will do 
|n8 good.’ She turned away to hide the tears in her eyes. Then 
she tried Jresh persuasions, but it was useless. His look was 
glowingeand restless. * She saw he felt it a call impossible to 
aisobey. A telegram was sent to Edmondson, and Robert 
drove off to 'V^terloo. 

Out of the fog of London it was a mild, sunny winter’s day. 
Robert breathed more freely with every mile. His eyes took 
note of every landmark in the familiar journey with a thirsty 
eagerness. It was a year and a half ^ince he had travelled it. 
He forgot his weakness, the exhausting pressure and publicity 
of his new •work. The past possessed him, thrust out the 
present. Surely he had been up to London for the day and 
was going back to Catherine ! 

At the station he haj^ed an old friend among the cabmen. 

‘Take me to thegcomer of the Murewell lane, Tom. Then# 
Jim May drive on my bag to the Hall, and I shall walk oveif the 

man urged on Ms tottering old steed with a will. IH the 
streets of the little town Robert saw several acaaintances who 
and stared at the apparition. Were the houses, the 
mr"’was it all a hallucination — Ms flight apd' hiS 
•Mwiili^Mwidliought of yesterday, so easy and swift to-day f 

they Irere out Sk the wild ground betwooh tliO 
mtirewell, Robert’s spirits were as bttojimt as 
wittosIMm.* Ho and Hie driver kept an inoessiMt gossip 





oTierli^je^lAion . * 

aa tbami|bs3i &to$>|>ed wim alacxity of a boy. , 

* (3o on, Tom ; see if Xam not the^e as^iBdbn as yob? v 

*Lcx^ most uncommfe bad,' the man muttered to 
as his horse shambled off, * %ems as spPy as a lark all the Mgiie.' 

Whm the gorse was out, pos^ively out in January 1 and t!^ 
throslm^; were singine as though it were Mafrch. Boh^* 
stopped opposite a bush covered Vith timid hstlf^open^ 
blooms, and thought he had <seen nothing so beautifi^l siii^ 
lie had last trodden that road in spring Presently he was In 
the same cart-track he had crossed on the night of his cpbies- 
sion to Catherine ; he lingered beside the same solitary fir pn tW 
brink of the ridge. A winter world lay before him ; soft bl?pwa 
woodland, or reddish ^oaAi and fern, struck sideways bj^ tl^e 
sun, clothing the earth’s bareness everywhere — curling 
blue points of distant hill — a gray luminous depth of ^y. 

, The eyes were moist, the lips moved. There in the ifibbp of 
his old anguish he stood and blessed God ! — not for any p 
happiness, but simply for that communication of Himseh 
may make every hour of common living a revelation. 




Twenty minutes later, leaving, the park gate to h|S Ipft^ jho 
hurried up the lane leading to the vicarage. One l&k j he 
might not be able to leave the squire later. The gate of the 
wood-p^th was ajar. Surety just inskie it he should find 
Catherine in her garden hat, the white-frocked child dragging 
behind her 1 And there was the square stone house, the bro^ 
cornfield, the red-brown woods ! Why, what had the,Tnan,beeil3f' 
doing with the study ? White blinds showed it was a ^b^dropm 
now. Vandal I Besides, how could the boys have free aooPss 
except to that ground-floor room ? And all that pretty stretch 
of grass under the acacia had been cut up into stiff little lozenge- 
shaped beds, filled, he supposed, in summer with the properest 
geraniums. He should never dare to tell that to Catherine. 

He stood and watched Jbhe little significant signs of cb^ge 
in Ibis realm, which had been once his own, with a di^ti$fi®4 
mouth, his undermind filled the while with tempe8iM>us 
ing and affection. In that upper room he had lain through 
agonised night of crisis ; the dawn-twitterings of the 
birds seemed to be still in his ears. An^ there, in the 
^was the bli^e wreath of smoke hanging oyer’**MUe 
the new cottages must be wawm this winter. The ehim^W dM 
not lie in the wet any longer— thank God ! Was there 
jusfc ^ run down to Irwiirs ^cottage, to have a 

He had been standing on the faHher ride of the 
ihh ririfcory that he might not seem to be spying pJit i 
and Hs.8iioo6a3or's ways too closely. Suddenly he 1 
Tto a gate near him that intoa field. He wttsiih 

-1 ^ 1 ji. ^ --'M 


iUe for br«a.& The aelf ieeaud 

;in aatii[^8M, snd fooght^ 1&» 
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sutr 


li«kd growiot bliM&k 
& tbmd ^ miBos 

- — ^-oia.^^tT^^wr WW' 

^ Ma mirage and ddirinin ? 

diyU^liji lean^ <m hm igfciSc as &ough ho were j^jcoan 
way hoi^ to tj^io rark. There . M sank 
^ " f $mcm^ the roots ot‘ one of the great cedars 
. ^ ^ tet a while tte attack pa^ised off and ho 

£m;jjid 3 |ipg|^ able to walkmi. But the Joy, ther leaping puls© : 
of aga wore gone from his vciriH. Was that the 

&otb^? He looked at them with dull eyos. All the 
'"^^i^^ered. A yeiijseemud to lie between him axid the 

^te ^ -tlie time he reached tho door of the Hall will 
and nature had reasserted themselves, and he knew where he 
w^as and what he had to do. 

Vinoent flung t^c door open wdUi his old lorldly air. 

V |ir ! J?r. Elsmer^ 

voice l>egan on a note of joyful surprUe, sliding 
I one of alarm. He stood and stared at this ghost ot 


at 03 

his hand, and. 'i^ked him to t^ake him into 
dS^lig^rOC^m and ^vive him^ some wine before announcing 
mill, Vhi^nt minister od to him with a long face., pressing aU 
, resources of the Hail upon him in turn. The 
be.ttei\ he declared, iaid liad been carried down 

W sir, there ain’t much to be said for your looks 
ds if London didn’t suit you, sir.’ 

1.* feebly that he had been suffering from 

kid overtired himself by walking over tho 
comshCni\ j^^ recognising from a distorted vision of himr 
self in. i|,pSil€?bian mirror hanging by that something of his 
Tw4|0^aJ had j oturned to him, ho rose and bade Vincent 


him 


Jarcy?’ he asked, as they stepped out into tlio 

>arcy, sir^ she’s very well,’ said tlie man, but, m 
obert^itk something of an embarras.'>e^ air. 

down the long passage -“"haunt ed by old 
1^4 sickening sense of mentaLangnisli— to tho 
!y v>^^ Viiw!!ent. ushei-ed Ju'm in. There.- wi^fe a stiv ' 
but^at first 4 ie saw nothing. The roont' 
Then Meyriok emerged into 4 ^^ , 





I'ijy ‘tbe 


sTbegv^.nto|^ 

Yoii'wWt b® tel>^.>T^ji|j 

Wbe iidipmotts not© in the voice struck Rob©r6,^fii 
semeof relief, AfterT’ ^ 

lin^ c^. M^Hok 


ti^nrither minutf^ the doorlaad dossed on th^ dd 
the men were aion^. Robert wa^ bej^nnin^ 
the dim light Out of it tbe- smiire's face gleamed 
whitely as the tortured marble of the Medusa just abfny^^^!|ilS 
heads, ^ ^ ^ 

‘Its some inflammation in the eyes/ the sejuir© 
briefly, Hhat’s made J\fey rick set up all this d~-<i 4>nsth^^f;j^ 
blinds and shutters,, J Uont mt'im to stand it much 
The eyes are better, and I prefer to see my -Nmy out of ^ne 
world, if possible.' ^ ^ ^ .a 

* But you aT'o recovering V Robert said, laying his hand as^Q* 
tionately on the old man’s knee. ^ 

‘I have added to in y knowledge,’ ttaid the squire drBvw^ 

Heine, 1 am qualified to give lootui'es in heaven on |]be^ 
fine© of doctors on eai*th. And ^ am not in bed, which JrwiM 
last week. ]’\u* Hejiven’s sake don’t ask qdestions. If th©^© is 
a loathsome subject on earth it is tlie subject of thh liuman 
Imly. Well, I suppone my message to you dragged you.' iway 
from a thousand things you had rather bo doing. What are you 
so hoarse for ? Neglecting yourself as usual, for the Si^e of 
^Hhe people,"’ who wouldn’t even subscribe to bury you! &to 
you been working up the Apocrypha as i rccommentt|d yoi31.^&st 
time' wo mot?’ , '■ " 

Robert smiled. ^ 

‘For the last four months, Squire, I have been doing ;w 
things vidth noither of wdiieh had you much sympathy, & ©Id 
days — holirlay-iuakiug and “slamming.”’ ^ ^ ' 

H>h, 1 romember,^ interrupted the squire hastiW. was 
low ka^t and road the Church papers by v.^ay ox a ootiitter' 
irritant. You have befen starting a new religion^I«»eq, A 
religion! MufnpkP 

'in© groat head fell forward, and through the 
caught the sarcastic gleam of the eyes, 

^You ew hardly the mafi ^ den^,’;^h© »©id, 

^t|iiat the old ones Idt^sent d4drei\\ . 

- ^ Because ther© are old abuses, is tihfd» 


■‘g©'’ and iset up -a ■bra^-n©W'on«H**d? uiliy'l® 
ij^id'ei^^i’etorted 'the sqhire^' 










’■Vt^ mqch what' ym-toid im to 


re- 


Vmy vrll*»v J Vt*.' V«»1C* M*TCJ MW UpUlMIJa.— j, * 

fafduk^liim, but flnsiii»g with the reMbie^^ of 


•iWelivl oertuiiily nei^r 'told ycfyt to tim#' hoytlMj^morfiUy/ 
Btiad the ficjuire. ‘The word raoral Khs ho relataoii^r to 
did see there V ** ^ ^ 

' cjaiechiBin was nhturally mos± distasteful to its obj^t, 
bht Hstuere tliroujd^ with it, the squire wattiMog him for 
a with ah expression which had a spark of luahce in it 
It k not unlikely that some gossip of the liady Aubrey sort hM 
reached- him. Elsmere had always st^emcd to hiia oppressively 
good. The idea that Madame de Net ievi lie had tried her aits 
Hjpon him was not without its p>iquaucy. ^ 

But while Uobert was answering a question he was aware of 
^ subtle change in the squirc^s attitude— a relaxation of Ills 
PW Btese of tension. After a minute he bent forward, i>eeriug 
through the darkness. The squire’s head had fallen back^ Lip 
mouth slightly Ojien, and the breath came Jiglitly, quiver" 
ingiy through. The cynic of a nionient ago had dropped sud- 
denly into a sleep of more than oijiidish weakness and defence- 
lossnesl, 

Bobert remained Ixutding forward, gazing at tlie man who 
had otice meant so much to him. . ^ 

Stonge white face, sunk in the great chair ! Behind it 
|d}mmer©d the Donatoilo figure, and the divine Henties, a 
/^ ^feous fihape in the-dusk, looking scorn nn liuman decrepitude. 
All roupd spjrcad the dim walls of bonks. The life they had 
hourii^hed was dmppinjc into the abyss out of ken*-4hey re* 
inamM. Sixty years of. eilbrt and slave r’y to end so — a river 

stole in again, and stood looking at the sleeping 

, :j6^uire*h 

^A Imd sign ! a bad sign!^ he .said, and shook his head 
, hk^urnfully. 

After ke’diad made an effort to takd some food which Vincent 
pTQ^Si^ upon him, Eobert, conscious of a stronger phyi-ieal 
than had ever yet^tormentcid him^ waB crossing the 
IHttll when he suctdenly saw Airs, Ibircy at the door of a 

opened mto the halL He went up to her with a i 
. ‘ ^ ' 

* ^ ~ " gdiBg in to the squire ? Let u» go together*^ ' 

' at iiim with no surprise, as thdu#i hud ‘mon 
3<Sfere,;«md m he spoke she retreated a step mto 
Sihtet ffer, a cuiious fikn» so it &ocmcd to him> d^k- 
''l|;gt»y6ye«. ^ ■ •, ■; ■ 

118 not here. He is gone aw'ay. Haw yq|t? iieen 
ISIII^BISflTOt’ darlings of 


/•wdhljletihehaye^the'dOcfe^^ ^ 







of-ihe 

tO;«' of white whiS^'sipf^cfii.tlte ^TOdowi*;/V*J 
ro<^,.<i0^ea fell begidei^^ .of other iw^iuam./ 
roatM> looking at tlie tinv withered figure in the 
iha hair wd diiainutivg face tswa^ed ia iaoa mfea j 
plexity widch there slipped an involuntary pti^er. k 
denly ila aware of a wontin by th*' fire, a d®eeivfc> atre 

looking body in gray, wlio^rose as his look turned to 
eyes met; her expressionT’and the little jerk of her he 
lirards Mrs. pa^'cy, who was now standing by the cage 

the mioo with tho weirdest gestures, were enough! . 

turnedr and went out sick at heart. The careful exqii^fifcei 
beauty of the great hall struck him as somcithing*’ mown®;- 
and anti-humaa, , ^ 

Ko one else in the house said a word to him of Mrs. 
la the evening the squire talked much at inttjrvals, but '|ii 
another key. He insisted on a certain amount of lights . 
leaning on .Robert’s arm, went feebly round tlie booksheWf!^ 
He took out one of the volumes of the Fathers that l^ewn^ite 
had^,ven,him. ; 

‘Wlieh I think of the hours I \yasted over this l:>art>arottS mb* 
bish/ he said, bis blanched jfingebs turning "“the leaves f 
ively, ‘and of the other hours I maundered away in serviees 
and seif*cxamiiiatipn ! Tliank Heaven, however, the germ of 
revolt and sanity was aiw^lys there. And when oiioe I got to 
it, I learnt my lesson pretty quick.’ » v 

iUbqrt pauseeb his kind mq|tirmg eyosJooking down 
shru'uken squire. ^ m * 

‘OL not one ytm have any;&anoe of learning, my good 
friend/ said the other aggressively* ‘And after m it’s simiik; 
Oo h ^our grtxm mth yow epcs qpm—that’s all But men don*| 
kam it> somehow, Newman was incapable— so are yom 
the religions are nothing but so many vulgar anastljctics^ whWi 
only the fo w have courage i(o refuse/ v 

'i)o you want me to contradict you H said Robert snnbng j 
ain^we ready/ » > 

^fie squire took, no notice. Presently, when he 
choir agabi, he said abruptly, pointing to a mahoj^y 
in tho window, ‘The book rs all both jiarta, first 

seconcL Publish it if you please. U notrthrow it into## 

Both /ire equally indifferent to ma It has dqpie its 
has haloed me tinrough half> century of M vipg/. ;; 

: shaIi,M » sacaf^^ll^iiiay aald 

‘Of don’t pH it, I ishail publish, it' ’ 

of you ’ 







<511^ I;.’.;: • 

- f 'TF^ '^6 ,hoiis^ .«^d ^fio' h^' been 

'’^sStagSisSi®- in -^4^-o4it tbnKi'g}i''tt)te WMi%g, nMing Eto'ere, i^avr 
ttejsi4>’ ®(ioi^' 'the wth-'iiimegt m tamh 

'^e »qtiii’e, ■'was' 4?.tiinmdaedj'' 'llie 
^ ktc) his mtirymg’ohair. Vincent and a male 
atte*»dant - ^peared, an<f he was V>me to fais room, M^ayidok 
pr-i'r^^iptcrily refuwinc to annMr,^Itobert to lend su as a 

to the ;^rfc>iTiiaTice 5 , Tke^ took him ux> tho libra^jr stairs, 
through the empty Ix>ok‘rciomfi and tlnj; dreary rooiii 'v^ ldch had 
heen 1^ lathers, and so into hu own. ^ By the time they set 
him down he was awake and conso.oiia again, 

* It catft he said that I follow’ my owm pi*6cepls/ lie said to 
Rohrt ! grimly as they put him dowm. ‘ Not much of the oix-n 
i&yef afept'^this. I shall sleep myself into the uuknow’u as 
fewfeetly, as any saint in the calendar,* 

Bobert was going whers the squire called him back. 

* Ypu^i stay to-morrcw, Elsmcre 1 * 

^*0| M^rse, if you wish it,’^ 

The wriTikled eyes fixid him intently. 

^Whydid you ever go r 

*As I told you before, fequire, l)ewiuse thorn w*as notbjuj^ eirio 
for awa honest man to do.’ 

. The Bt^idre turned round with a frown. 

^'What the deuce are you dawdling about, Benson ? Give me 
my ^ick and got me o\^,t of this/ 

By midnight all w’'as still in the vast pile of MnreweO, Out- 
siilif, the night was slightly frosty, A clear moon shore over 
th^ sloping reaches of the park ; t!xe trees slione sil^ erly in the 
wld lig^ their black shadom cast along the gras.?. ‘Robert 
futtnd jnmself quartereil in the Stuart rr>om, wliere James lib 
laid’ alept, and* whore the hirtan hangings of the poederousi 
carviefd bed, and the rofio and thistle rt'Iiefs of the nails and 


ceilings, untouci led for two hundred years, bore wltnesh to the 
loytti nreparatioris made by some bygone Wendover. }]h was 
luortally tired, but by way of distracting his thoughts a little 
from the squire, and that other tragedy which tlto gn at house 
^idtered s<»U3j 3 where in its walls, be took from his coat - pocket a 
Anthoiogie which had been Cathenne's birth dny gift lo 
reiad a little bedbre he fell asleep. , 
al^pt profouiy-lly—tho sleep of exhaustion. Suddenly 
fitting up in bed, m$ heart 5 'Oatiog -to sufJbea- 
m lik ears. 

through the wide emp+y gallerie^^'.. 

.out 'in the, dire.;tio.u 

soufiling grew more apyjarent Im 
*^%yUmb moment Benwn, the man wii>> hktl hei.p<-xl 

be B«hid/dead!^ white,. '‘another att^ick I * 

rniiptf, but the door into the Itiiflfeer- 










wh%W 'ik^k^ 'siaeuaed -to ' the , . 

grip ol; a tiger* Tboi^e old bioodthot ©ve&r-thoao 
Oil the tikroat of th^ doctor -ifliorrible J , , >. ' - 

Tli€^ releaiJdd poor Meyrick,^wiio staggerocl bieedinf intojtW 
£5qiiWs> Then Robert and Benson got the 

maip force* /The whole tfioe was convulsed* the poor sRrwxiken 
liinb«i; rigid as iron. Meyrickj* who was sitting gosping^^ by a 
’ sCperhiinmu eftbrt ot. will mastered hini'iclf enough t<>: 
directions for a strong opiate. Benson ifianaged to control the 
mtkdman while Robert founa it* Tiien between them tliey: ^ot 
it s^'allowad. ^ v ,, --- - ' 

But nature had been too quick for them. Before the opiate 
could have had time to work, the squir e sliiwik together lilje; a 
puppet of Avhich tliO threads are ioosejicd, and fell heavji]f 'tide- 
ways out of his captors’ hands on to the bed* Tliey laid Mm 
there, teiuh-riy covering him from the January coki/z.l^e 
swollen ('y<i]i<is fell, heaving just a thread of white visible 
neath. t iio clenched hands slowly relaxed ; the loud biwthipg 
seemed to b(3 the breathing of death. - 

Moyriok, whoso wound on thc^ he^l Ixad been hastSy h^id 
upj threw himself beside the lied. The night-light lioyondt^st 
a grotesque sUrdow of iiiin the walk f^inphfisising, at*! tiifeh 
ill mockery, the long straicrlut back, tli^ ragged whii3kwi%;f|ho 
strange cudN and iiorns of the bandage. But the passion 
old face was as purely tragic as any that e^ er spoke through thfe 
lips ol an Antigone or a Gloucester. . : , y 

^ *Tbo last— *the last he said^ choked, the tears Munig 
his lined cheeks on to the squire's hand. ‘ He can never ^iRally 
from thie. And I was fool enough to think ye>derday,I 
pulled him through 1 ' 

Again a long gaze of inarticulate grief ; then he looked iijp( at 
Robert. - . ^ \ 

wouldn’t have Benson to-night. I slept in th^ h^xt 
room with the door ajak A few minutes ago 1 hm»d liim mov- 
isig^ J was up in an instant., and found hm standing by that 
door, peering through, bare* footed, a wind like ioo comiM .i|p. 
He looked at me, frowning, all in a |lame. 
said'^-‘‘-i»|/ father-- -he -went that way — wi|at do 'Want #jfei ? 

Keep back 1” I threw myself on him ; ho had-®<MnetlE^^ 
wMoh scratched me <m the^templey I got that amy l 
few it fe»d| ^^1^ the old man shupered- p 

they w<mM &tve done for m0 before any ene rouM^ 
that li® "VouM kill himself as his farther did,? 
hun^ PVW"’^ figure on 
«fokkg tfikt oBtto eqivira with « r 
' *When*w«i«5liMW^ 






.'■te:. 


fo<3s be«Sw»'''!^ l6i|fly»v' No on© m 

nsao'^^o hiin,%YitkMS'#x3ii-^ put Ms oiirfiioiLj' 
msd W ^'p bit^ and that^nd Jik poor s;isto ,too, alwajra 
hi$ eyew:^ -“Of ooUrse he would stand ta ifc i\e lik^ d 
"v> b0|tlotn©* But ril never Itelkve sn^^r, £a'« imde «<> uidilse one 
to tiae other. The Almi^ity meant a man to have a wife or a 
diild 4bont him when he cornea to tne hibt. He aiissed sir, 

S ' hen you went away. Not that iie’d say a ward, but h*' moped. 

is didn't seem to ^^^lcasa him, j^or anything else. xVe 
just broke my heart over him thic* last year/ 

• silence a moment in the big room, Iraag roimd 

with the rbapes of bygone Wentlo vers. The opiate hail taken 
dfeet, The squires countenance \vas no longer convulsed. 
11^0 gwt brow was calm s a more than common dignity and 
1K3J1C0 t^ko tWu the long pw^.ked fmv. bent over him. 
The madman, the oymcj had passed away : the dying scholar 
iuvd thinker lay before him. 

* Will he rally '? ’ he aak ed, under his breath. 

May rids shoc»k I\is head. 

‘I doubt it. It has e^iiaustod all the strengtli hf 3 hod left. 
The heart is fo iling rapidly. I tliink lu: will sleep away. .A.n4 
Mr. hllstnere, you go-go and sloop, ilcrsou and I, 'll ’watch. 
Ok my sfSratch is nothing, sir. i’m used to a ron.^h and-lumble 
life. But you go. If there^-j a diarige well w^ike you.' 

Elsmere bent down and kissed ilie squire’s forelicad teudcily, 
as a son might have done. By tins tiioe he himself could liardly 
stfirjk. He ci*ept away to hk own room, his nerve ’ still quiver- 
i%,wilh,t|e teri'or of .that sudden waking, the horror of that 
strui^^'e. 

It Was impossible to sleep. The moon wm at the full outside. 
He drew back the ciiiiaius, made up the fire, and, W’rapping 
a fur coat wiiich Flaxman had hti W forced upon 
him, sat "Where he could see the mc oiilit paik, and still wdudn ‘ 
th 0 ;r»gb. of the blaze. 

- As' ihq excitement passed away a reaction of fo'/erish v oak- 
The strangest whirlwind of thoughts hed througli 
daikneSfcS', suggested very often by the hiorures on the 
WV®nteeiith"Xmtury tapestry which lined the walls. Were 
ta^ th%tre©$ in the wood-path ? Hurely that wa-^ IJatlicrine'::; 

- that dome— sti'onge l Was he still walking 

»^^®^uw^l .proces‘Jion, tl e Oxford buil-lings looking ?adly 


’'Dedh ihere4 
^ fr 50 m,^iho beginning i 


ilea til cvcrywliere, yawn- 

, 4 > ,-T^Tu f ""O «;:. • '^'h© > clJ wliicfi hldcs tho 

Utbyi^ W'lii^ht of which meiji'/coulil not 

yi rant asursdei*, and he doote whdderiug 



st^id,' that 'femi 
: took isti hiim He, i 

4k '-IM btih.csi»/:^d0 'wore 





taW>iAaw! l^iflliS^fj^ ©x~ 

:,’^^4^'tJi^^^'*1S9w-»p0ll 'brokd^tli© brilif cleared— 
terril# Iduiieelf waui. Wheuoo caine it^tUis #m»h 
4?0$iscloTUs»e8af' He tried tf repel it, to forget Wwol^ 

ijnithout thought, to Pod’s lov^e aiid C&iketlmU'Y'Bni 
the ahg^’iish mptinted fast. Osli the one hand, tl& 
certainty* tirging and 4 )enetrating ""tlirough every lierte ^nd 
fibre of the ehaken frame • on the other, the ideal fatoiobf hii; 
offorte and his dreams the New Jerusalem of a regenerate j&dtb ; 
the poor, the loving, and the simple walking therein ! ;;, . 

* md / 'my ffod / no Ume^ no future. ! ^ fv- ‘ 

III his niiserv he moved to the uncovered window, and ^^d 

looking tlirough it, peeing and not seizing. Outside, 
juat filmed with ice, slione under the moon ; over it tant tin* 
trees, laden with hoar-frost Was that a horoOi, risitig Jor ait 
instaijt, beyond the bridge, in the unearthly blue ? 

And qiuetly-~heavily---dike an iiTevocablo seiilcneo* 'Siei’e 
camo, breathed to him as it were from that winter oOld' ^nd 
loneliness, words (hat he hod read an hour or two before, bt'the 
little red book l>eside his hand — words in which t!i© of 

3:<Venoh poet s has fixed, as though^ by accident, the most wagic 
of ail human cries — ^ ' 

' Quittoz Ic long et ks tis ;tes ' 

^ He sai)k^ on hii knees, wrestling with himself and Wlll^ the 
bitter longing for life, and the same words rang through 
deiifenmg every cry but their own. ' 

* Q'UitUZ’-^uiUcz — U long espoir et ks vastes pen 


ClIAPTEE LI , , \ 

Tmi;jiis Is little more to tdl The man who had lived «> fei?t 
was no long fciiue dying. The eager aoid wm tn thii^ as in 
all nise. ^ v., 

Ibo day ntUr mere’s return from MuiW#, when^ te^ft 
the souirc still alive (the telegram .aaatuotuioiiig . 
rcrjcln,^ J^sxlford Square a 
JidiUpBusoh came up to j&ea him and ,e3aiin.S6,isj^ 
disease of tu© lary^' which 
|pd weakneag^^and. d&s^op# .fato., .om ' of '.ASpBt 
rijpia forMox phthisis. lu bad .bPhR 

«pt up by tlie.efic. t.; of the chdlat IP^tito 1 J-sdlPs 
n condMhhk>n never tW^ ^ 

^j^le to .eot^ 





mtto<io«ltii^ te&ul'ipi HIb exundn^iicn vrdh '& u^sitatiiig %*’, aM" 


tiOt^<io«itii^ 3te(5ttW'6C ,Kis exu^ttdmticu wtls 'i Ix^sitatidg ii}-, . 

? a toice l^idch atrugglgct in vain ti> pi^escirve iti3 |>toio^^>i^‘nal 
ealjp- ® knew* too Tftneli of medicine binL^elf to oe deceived 
Edin^^«K)n^s 0 remarka a'i, to the possible edkit of a 

wWa climate like Alj^i^rjs on iarr oonditioa. He salt down, 
restipgf hk on his hands a rpomeat • t her,, wringing £d- 
Uiondson's liand, lie went put feebly to fi/icl his wife. ^ 

Cathetiae had been waiting in tlie yaung loorr, her whole 
soul one dry” tense niisery. >She siXiod locking out of the, window . 
taking curious heed oi^a Jewisli weddings that w.as giung on m *' 
the square, of the preposterous bou^junts of the coha }j;;ian and 
tlie gaping circle of errand-boys. How piTiciic. 1 the bride 
looked m the north wind ! ’ . 

WMiltlie door opened and Cathenm^ saw her lu-sband comA 
iu —liar young husband, to wdiom she lui.d b^yui Viar. lod not yet 
four yearst^with that indescribable iuok iu tli- ry,;-* «'ducll 
seemed to divine and confinn all those terrors win e IiuaI boon 
^hal^ing her during her agonised tvaitmg, iltou* byilowcd a 
MOmmt Wwceii them whicli wor<ls cannot reiu’ :r. When it 
ended -*-that half-articulate convulsion of love aiul a no’iish !; ** 
found hfjrself sitting on the sola lieside him, hi.-; In -.d ui !.fr 
breafeSt, his hand clas^iing hers. 

*Do you wi^h me to go, Catijerino?' he aKsked Ir: iy> rbv,-— 
*^to Algiers r 

Her eyes iTnph>red for lier, 

' . 1 will/ ho said, but with a hmg sigli. * it will only 

pfelong ittiAVO months/die thought ; *and does one not O'we it to 
the peophvfor whom one has l.dol to live, to make a brat c end 
amoiig them ? Ah, no ! no 1 those lavo montiis are hen^ / ^ 

So, without 'any outward resistance, he let tlje nccessarr 
pl^pat‘a.tf<ms be made. It -wrung his I: cart to go, but he could 
n^t Vrine hers by staying. 

After his interview with Hobert, and his fnrilier inierview 
withC7atbl^ri% to whom he gave tl>o rncst minute r(.*co?urnoTida- 
tioTts and dfrectioiis, with a reverent gen tlcne/is wink !i Bcemod 
to %}ako th«^ ^ru6 sjtate of the case mofe ghastly plain to the 
wife tiia-li ct'or, Edibondsoa went off to Fiaimian, 
heardllk nevra witli horror. 

'vancodr 

^ m ^repeated eloomlly. * He hm been 
it long under that aboard delusion of 
_4,t. If only men Would not insist upon be jpg 
of couriOj' tfiat going down tp Mure- 
n^ttdhess. ^ sliall'ftx> witn htra tfc 'Algiem 

§ 5 ^.' ft 01* two. To tTjink of that lifc^ that 

^^’■'‘'yhisfe'ii’quoor fiorfc.of world!' ^ 

<JW to' Bedfovd Square in ' tHe 'aftef^' ' ' 
ewution, ' In ' 


^ A |>ad ’ feimpm 









jg’liV. 


^ ,.,,_ 

1^"^^ r;qkiyi^t|iTg of tJie'Jiifjfi'''" .,„ 

' ■ l|e#^ot)t0d‘’aad'Ki^'s^ W ® ' '‘/w.," 

m mjs bo g< es ^itli you to Algiers. I w,'41 
aft«^ if ypo wi)Ll have id t'he ohiimte may tlo wonders/ 

looked »t him with tm mdit heart-vending of suiilea^^ 

* mU^THi go in to Eob ^rl'i : He k in the , ;,: . 

Ho wSit, in trepkl'itioi;^ and found Ilobert lying tn^lccd ir;,, 


on the sofa, apparently* reading. 
‘l)on^(c*-cioii\ old tollow/ he .sa'd 


‘(1 affectionately^ m klaxiT^:! ; 
aiioost broke do\rn. ‘^^It comes to alb of ns sooner or Ikt r 
‘Whenever it eomes we thin^ it too a^auti, 1 believe I havO' U-cn 
PAU'O of it for some time. am such strange cr^^fatamj It 
has been so present to me la . -y that life was too good to .1 ^r. 
You remember the lort of i ding one used to laave 
about some treat in the distance — ^that it was^ too mxichioy 
that something was sure to come between yon and it? , v/c'V, 
in a sense, i iiave had my joy, the first-fruits of ic at leasv 
But as he tJirew his arms behind ids head, leaning baefe rrj 
them, FJaxmaii saw the eyes darken, and the naive Ix^yj i 
mouth contract, and knew that under :di these brhti^j yhith 
there was a heart Avlucli jiungered. • , , ' 

*Rjvv b( ranged Kobort sven' on n/lectively; •yesteitlay i 
Was i ravel] liig, walking like other men, a ■''lember of society. 
To-day 1 am ah invalid ; in the true ^'onse, a Utan no kmgtv; 
The world has done wdth Ji'«c ; a barrier. T shall never ridcfoss 
has sprung up lieWoon me and it. — Fjaxman, io-night is 
story-telling- Yill you read, to them! 1 Iiave th6 liOdkh'-o' 
prepared™ some scenes £r<_m David. Copporheld. Ahd you will 
Udithem?’ .,v- 

A hard task, but Flaxnjan undort.ook it. Never did 'he fvu*- 

S t the Boane. Some o^ninoiiS rumour hod spread, and 

'Otherhood was besieged. Dnpossible to give tJiO fwhic 
A hall full of strained u]«turnea feces listenwl to 
wnouncement, and to Eisnierek messages of cho0r/.aEi0%Rbc)' Li 
tion, raul tlion a wild^'wa /e of grief «proa<^ Jdir^hg& the p 
Tiic street outside was blocked, men lodki®ilisma3^^ : 


other’s ej es, women weeping, diildren sol 


aioou 


all fooling themselves at ojice shdterless and for 
Elsmere heard the news of it, he turddd on his J 
#en C^tllerkie to-feay^ hiiq for a..:itliidh^ 

Th«* preparation^ were puah^ 
i^^todcKwjae the subjootbf , 


om 









> 


J-f '' 




h ao«in;.'^l to 

kiBJVi'&ulfcto 'fea.rt^’sjias br<>Staa---ihn?t’'’kak* iit ie^^lin;^, 

on the other Bide of this horror which . stared th<j?n 
Itl in TO^/faco. Was it li^<3 perception of itAvhich st) '!!%>.d kober •: 

% Vhde bj a greater hopefulness of s^iofxh. a 0 <mC'tant 
b'^it dWdi^ on the dowevy ^sunshine forwhhh t|iey were 
;*ivi3fc U* e?cchanp;e the fog arj»l cold of Londo?i V ^rh<?nK^ent- 
ary reidi-’al of energy w’.-is morcv. pitiful to ]'laxnu*ii ijian bis 
ji^kt ^niot-resignatiou. 

JIo hiiiiseif wr*)te ej'ory day to Itose. Strange lovc lett('T's ! 
ii* which ^ho feeling that coiikl not bn n vowed ran a fitfy 
iinder“Curfc;.nt through aJl the sad bi-othcrly n^nord of rho 
mvalidh doings and prosj>i‘cK\ T1 ’rn war deep trouble in 
Jn-rig Winndale. Mrs. Leyburn was teai'fui and iiystericah 
and wislK'd to rush oil to town to "'hj C’aihfriiK'., Agues ^^Toto 
iu distro^is that her in other 'was quite unlit to travel, site vring 
her atm iuner canvictiou, loo, tlrui the j>oor tiling’ would on y 
l?q an extra Ifurdcn on th.e Elsiuen-s if tlfO iourney 
auhixHujd., Eose wrote ashing to bo aiiov\^-d (<> go with tlicm 
to Aigitts j and after a iiltle o{.‘nsu('..afiun it was so airaufy'-d, 
Mrs. EeybuDi liying i judvrly piut.\i.'uled., Hubert himself v/ritingj 
to 'stay %v.here she was, 

.'Jbo morning after (he intervi<vy wiiii Jidvuondsfun Holx rfc 
s0Ut for Murray Fdw.' idc.s. 'hhey -.vcu-i <d<>.s.’ttal together for 
nearly an hour. ],ufo. ard<*:. vanu*. out vdth tho look of one \du) 
fois Wm lifted into ‘heavtady 

■fl t haute CtoiV' 1^0 said tr^ ( wilh drop erantion, Mhat 
T over knew hum 1 pray that 1 jjiay 'be found to carry 

ou c my plodgoaA'O iiim.' 

kVhcu Catiienno >vnnit Lnto th.e study si m fo(ind ITcbert guz- 
bigintodllO eyes. He started and looked up 

fo her a sinilo. 

‘Mumiy Edwarde^v lias promLsed himself heart and soul to 
the Wfdc,,- If uecessary. ho will up !iis churrl to ouny it 
qm Huteyj hope it will bo possd h- w-mk (ht-m (egmlmr. 
’Wfoil a t AYhat a h]--ss<e.l eliantM it \va.s that t*H'k 

mod-o that breakfiist pai’ty at Elaivumn s ’ ' 

, :!i^heMv$i;' ,o| tha^tiTuo* before departure }jo fentMit. inmost 
" ^ arrangement wiih Ecr-vjjtrdes. It 

wq* Ew emed to grow directly the, 

deolkred itbclf, aud tJie deforrnuiation to 1 x 2 
qverlinwiu But his strnggjo agamsfc. 
W^kueSs, uni all the of 

■' ';3i^t du^s, warn' heroic. On ih%^ IM'day 
w'i«h, a i;^tfcairi imra’ber of member^ 
to Ijitu. Thc^^'camdi' 
Julie old'Bcofohmau, from 












i% 'if Wfi it-'the auld Iw T ;h,e 

6l<^ wbicb aid more honour to tih«i» Calvitibsh 
ihflia t|ici piiUosophy of hit; training. 1 

liesJcrangt; came iis, with a jx^lo sharp face, an^ip TOa‘4ft^ hi 
hifi teiit aninutes. lint Rotiert divined'^in him a sorSof'refjrdfc! 
curiosity ajid cxcitpine]i,t aki^ to that of^Voltaire turhmg hi ' 
^feverish eyes to'^^ards le grand secret ‘ Tou, who pr^ijiched 
ij^is that consciousnesill' and (jod, and the soul are ^ho onlj; 
tot^Utips—are yon r:o sure of it now you are dying, as you wen- 
in health ? ^rc your oouraj^c, yonr =:oi*tainty, what they, Were ' 
Those Wore tl/o, Kort of qvostioTis that aeemod to imderTOlhf 
inai A spoken words/ ^ . . . / ^ 

There %vjis r5ome>J.h g tryi?ig ui it, but Ttobert did his boat to 
pi^t aside ids eo»jS(d>usrie.ss of it. l{e thanked liim for hiWijelp 
m the past, and ijiiplored Iiirn to staled by the young «ipoie^.V 
Mr. Edwardc' ' ■ ' 

‘I shall hardly come back. Lestrange. But what do«!!^;pnc 
man matter ? Ono soldier falls, another eresscs for w aid/ : 

TIjO watclimr.k<-r rose, then paueed a morucut, a flu|V passing 
over him. , ^ , 

*\Ye can^t stand witliout you i he said abruptly ; then, SOO' 
Itig iiobert's look' of distress, ho seemed to cast about (oi^ somcv' 
thing rtv)w3suring to say, but could find nothhig. BoMrt at 
last hold out liis h-‘tnd witli a rraile iUid he went. }Ie*3off. 
Elsmere strugj.ddng witli a pang of hdrriblcy dcprfefbi^ ■ In 
reality there wfx:, no innu who worked harder at '^he hTew 
Brotherhood ohindig the mouths tli.d ibllowcd ^,hun Lo^rMge 
Jfo workfxl undcj' perpetual pruUist f ro m the 
.him, but soUiCtliirtg ':tung .liiiri on— on — till a habit 
formed which promires t(; be the Joy and Siilvatiatt 
life. YVas It the haunting memory of that tiiin ',%hW'—th-’ 
Jifind fhT^gdig to the ehair -tho wdiihi appealing 
OtViers '’-auio a7id till i'lathenno trembkd 

gtien.ccs. Site horsclf took in Mrs. lUcliarf|» and’^he 
eomfortuig the sthbing ereat>‘rc^i^af.*f5rwai^ with 
l>orn of her ouni dc'ipjdr. Kobsoa. in the hst st^ge 1 
hpi a grhuiy characteiistic message* shall aolvWf 
Irjurj bo&rc>ou. The doctor givcs.Jka^, ^ 

itoe in )ny Uib, /. shall know wjh^iit 
Maf the blcssip^w of one who^nhwer ' 
liAfr.ivi! hA Rf3,w with rdnE < / 


Ikjifore he saw you go with ydud 
Alter it iiH BolHEjirt sank on tl 
-'"'*lS'o&ore!\h^ sadildiojir^ly- 











■'t#, 


d-J ‘#f‘n' ,#?T^re inysiClf tt)'© J84g4^‘f)i .Nc-H'^.-oij^^^teoafd 

fe; S tliliil; 1 X mjiat say' gooSrbyo^-foF. I '’li>\ tiiviTJn 

'VNfi 


day, two bojirs after tfee Elbmf»T’Gs liad loft for Dover, a 
oafedrovo wp to tiieir house in Bifdf ord Square, auu Kewcoma 
rk'^jidod frojfi it, ‘Gone, sir, two hours k-^o/ said tUr'JiJjome 



hour Eismere would have het^i '?raotul iv hi^' pf ^yeis. He“ 


Hiight even ha^'e tolldwed hur ^ 


i,<-aat for 


to was just on rhe point of coir luctiiir fi.iuio it iin- 
ikssihla, 

Jla3s:jtian went down wdth them to Dv;»var. 1\ -so, in the midst 
of iidlihor now and womanly r:trcfor h^r sistr* :jnu was 

vet}’ sweet to him. In any other circuii; 'tauo*^ he i oti iiuJiselh 
ho could easily Ijmao broken down the tiimsy baTri^ r L^itwee/t 
them, but in tiiOiiO last tw’’eiity*iour hours ho could picss nu 
elaini of his ow-n. 

When the steeimer cast loose, the girl, lianging over the side, 
stood w|tchuxg the tall figure on the pier against the gray 
Jamiary sky. Catherine caught her iouJv and attiiiulo, and 
<X)tthl hfwe cried aloud in her ov.n gnawbig pa ha 

Fiaxman got a cheery letbjr fr(n.rhDdnjonihsi;n destrribiug tbuk 
arrival. Their journey had uon*" wi ll : v-va tim odiums ptu/iago 
, ;{^|'OjA Marseilles ijad been totcnilde ; htth' M;-ry jiad proved "a 
tiuxlel tra^elier ; t in: villa vou luxinious, ti.a v\'<'.-t.ther good. 

‘ihavtt got roojr'iS '''Ibso i>y’ them intiie Vie*; (‘onsiil's enthige/ 
wrote ',|5dmoJMkon. M’lngh’o, wihdn ‘''\ty ])oi,rc; ai leeA'ing 
Ij0ndo3i, ill Si' »)tiu?iary (jiulh-g .\**»avari trnuipshg over wild 
imrigold®, ' aud mi^iionctte, under a sky and through on air as 
balmy . . those ri an Eng ha) i .1 u i > o--' he7> ai » E / g, ; i A\ J uno 
kdiitves itteif. EisuM-roh. room v,n /'Hooks thn oay, th.u great 
plain of die id j a dotfod vu’'tges, ai a E.' ginnd range 

<>f the P||^ura^ bii/T'.ed by sp.;,v- sjjnmits v]r. ijp lu^rdly Udl 

tV(«;n wWVt ■ spii iP^ riJo r.uo \uh. ■’US. 11/- k- piurLptaj 

the^in^orj" c*f Atoers, ja’inp a bout one Fu'':,<‘jtnu ke»'i\ing 
‘ gvipin I wtmdevtul pi.rity and r.t 'h-j ivt 

pHeyed/lkWaj’jj n-< gnatly. In' i {oathc.;! uud 

;thnn when wa left T.-indow. J ot-une- 
iitu as thvmgb in tins as in ad els/* he 
^ ^ On SOPS of 1 1 e to /a>». it ni^ght 

;'^'0y©n this f<5li diseiis.;.' 



half O Fiaxwn ! Ait enchant©^’. 
'fos^«k potato^, ^ 

'' ^ ■" ku|ip,% t»o,sques Aa-ul 

irmer 

a^h H s'axt&' 



k tot^^ laoitei ijteav^jn ' 
Oufi*S .po«tr itself ,t%.ii|^itJaoii.'' 

•bkedl^tw felling. ^•\,. ', ■ 

';;‘if;ajry oxfe^idingly* Slie liVcs mostly on orai?^-,, 

%TO has W# ft^o).ited hy sixty nims inhabit the con 
orerthe way; and soil us ih^ most deft^ions butter and it>fm\r 
1 imaj<!nc, if she wore a trifle older, her mother would 
view the. proceedings of thescr dear'berosaried women >Tti' . 
much equanimity. . 

/ ,JAm^ for Itee, ^::ho v-^odtes mf>re letters than ■GIariss<|t.v;ii>tvJ 
more than an ei’itor of the Tim$..^ I have the. strong 0,^1 
yiews^ yoit .,kiiOw% as U> the vanity 01 kdter-wntingg Tho7(; 
ivfKsa tinie wheri you shared them, but tliere are drcumatancc's 
nn^l ^'uTijujKdT'rc*'., alas ! m.W'}nv]i no raan can l>e sure df liw frieufi 


But a week later, alas! the, loiters foil into a. very djiffero't 
Ittrain. The weather had changed, had turned indcod dwjip i^-i d 
luiny, the natives of coarse declaring that such gloom and stoisi^ 
in danuary had never been known before. Tilt.lmondsoii wrote oj 
"discouragement. Klsmere had had a touch of cold,.j).a!d Iv .uj 
confined to bed, and ahuc/d spceciiless. liis letter w^aa full o» 
jnedicai detail, frcmi whicli 1 iaxman gathered that, in Bpite oi 
the rally of iJie ihsf ton da^. .s, it was deaf that the diseasti 
att.a.ckiiig constiintly fresh tissue. ‘He Is v'cry deposed, too. 
isaidEdm>m(l‘ion : ‘ t havc never Sf3en him so yci. Ho 
looks at us in the evening .someilines ■with ejo^ that ^vrin-gone' 
heart. .It is as tliough, after La vn^g (or a rnoraent all|>w«KVldni 
self to ho]7e, he foinrl it a, do^ibiy hard task to .submit.* 

Ah, that depros .d<.>n. ! It \vas the la.st eclipsed through wh hi 
a. radiant soul wa?, called io pa.ss ; I>ut while it Wfu 

black indeed. Tlir. implaculile reality, obscan^i by iia 

MO't'Ion and cxcltfunont of faroweils, and tlicn byAwiel apric': 
of iiopo and retuniiug vigour, showcxl itself now*in:(&. Ite 
nakl^'{^ 1 os^---^:at down, a,s it were, eye 'to .eve 
j.^ovablc, i nel actable. There were certain > ■'.< 

which were specially 'trying to auchl;i'%att|‘|^^/ T^jbd 
'Bilenocs It etiforced '^ere so'UxJike him, seerh^wJ tdiv>yitlv 

him so pitifully Irorn their ye^mifg.^asp'l 
days he sit cimphing over Hh) 

-at Ih’ drttwxt to the vsrmdow boW' 

dngi!4sli'6 ilox^ifc^ cwr scattering the ihe3i^':ol 





ceap:% f ^ ,, ^ m, 

fJori^te'MteiWfe.of ^tfie' wife at 

>]er^^i 26 b»Bd*» feet, thi!i:(^ had Img^fed at hottdilifirf her heaa^fc 
» iBwpreTpc hope. All persons of the older Cliir^tmn twe 

ati.|iptite a sp^h*-! imporf^ancc to the inoment of dc^th. While 
( li'e fin an of Bcieb(?o looks forward to his last hour as a iB(iment of 


^itatam intelleHual weakness, and calmly warns his frieiiils }>e- 
.f >r.'*hahd that he to be judged by t]>e utteninr/is of litialth and 
j;Ot» by thoao of physical collapse, the Ohtistiati believes that i® 
1 ccmfines of eternity the veil of fiesli shrouding the bouI grows 
thin and transparent, /and that the glories ann the trutiis of 
TJe^iven are visible, with a special clearness aivj' •''rb-y to the 
dyiiig. It was for this moinent, either ni horse? . n too that 
Crr^.horine’s unoonqiieroble faith had^»oen potieiidy ai. j riTunbiy 
w;dttng- Either she would go first, find death wouib ving her 
poor last words to him with a magic and i)Ower not their own ; 
oi, when he came to leave her, the veil of dou bt would fali away 
werforoefrom a spirit as pure as if was humblt^, and Die dernai 
light, the light OT tiie Cru(dfie«h sldne tlirougln 

Prolmbly, if tJieia? had been no breacli iji Eol>ert’s serenity, 
'latheriBo’s poor lust effort v'ould have been much feebler, 
hriefer, more hesitating. Hot %dieu she saw him i)ludg«Ml for a 
djort space in. morial dlscuuragcinent, in a ? ombre r.oss that m 
the days went on h.ad its x^oints and c'rests of hivei’ish ina’tatiorp 
iier anguished pity caik’e to the help of her efeoeh Robert fel 
hira.'felf besieged, driven wit) lin the citadel, lier being urging^ 
grappling with his. In little lialf articulate words and wavs, iix 
fier attom^pts to di'aw him back to some of ilieir old religious 
booixs and prayers^ in Irneelivig vigils he often found her 

inaintamihg at night boiido him, he felt a XH.'rsisLe,ut attruik 
which , tieariy — in his weah n ess — ov crl 1 *, vow h iu i . 

Fdr and thought grow' tired lihv nn? h s ard nerves. 

?^oine of l^jgreatest and most daring thinh'c.rb of Uie wT>rki 
iuio'c fiilt JJifc' pitiful lu.oging to be at one wiMi tiiot*c who Jnve 
there. ,ak,1||M^ver cost, before the last farewell. And the 
simplojL' has still to •’Toatc around it. tfioso 

and Jiabits which but tresis itxb.ddual 
fcCblha^^iBot dittmiish the individual effort. 


S jjfe,vi%rly J?ebruary mornuig, nrst belore o,. vn, 

^ his wdie afl:)d fbuv. l iior kneeiir 
Qtt, mibgled light J55 x(‘v h' ' h^^r 
^fe^ds, her” eyes. He rd her j 

seemed id a Strang';^ i 

lid-jdrew h^ hcad^d^’ij ■ ‘Wm- ' 

feebly intense wh!s,|^6i% * wud 


■n, >'ihyj>ort 
r kneeling 
h^^^‘ face 
rd her ift 
of 





5cK;'0ht ydiih' hand\fe 
^acriS^ 



'■: yiald— 'inj true be®fc self ii«iirt|;:: J'hri^v 

l^iiom I fcelioved. Oh, my he conlAt Yv«r 

prayers hold me back ii^m (Jod — tm£ truti* 
and iliai which c«an alpne be ho!r^'»stly Ttiine. Sub 0 i%njy 
witp ] Jjeave me in Hod’s Larids.’ ^ ^ "V 

bbe' raised' her head._ Hia tym ^^:re br%ht'’^idi le^y^r, hi 
iipfii ir^ipbHhg, his wlipfe look heavenly. She bowed; hersoP' 
Main with, a quiet burst of Hears, and an indescribable 
: aWinient They had had their last struggle^ and cnC!h haore 
he had conqiter <^1 I Afterwards tine dfoud from him, 

I/Vjpression and irritaii(ui d 5 sappeare<L It seemed to he^*' 0 ^or^ 
a® tiioxigi.1 he lay alieady o)i the breast of iiod ; ever/ MV 'SfWje.ly 
iove giw tiiuid and aw^^Fh‘'Ut:L ^ 

Tot he did not talic rnucli of immortald y? imiiilon. It wa 
like a scinipulous child t!iat dares nol take for granted more 
iMn its father has allowed it to know. At the s/ime-tbue, it 
was plain to those al)out him that the only realitle.s to him in a 
world of shadows were God — love— M«e soul. 

t)ne day ho suddenly caught Cathmiues hatulsydri^w her 
faoe to hhn, and stndioa it with his glowing and 110^101^0^0^% 
as thou.gh iio w'ould draw it into hl'S soul. ' 

‘He made it/ lio said hoarsely, as he let her go--Athi 4 love--- 
this year ning. And in life Mo only makes us yearn that He 
may satisfy. lie cfinnot lead us bo the end ?iiid disappoiiH tlw 
cra ving He Himself set in us. No, no— could you— cbuhl F'-d,. 
it t And Ho, the source of love, of justice ' ® 


FlaAinaTi arrived a few days afterwards, Edmondson, had 
started for London the night before, leaving Elsspeirb l>eite! 
ag?.dn, able to drive and even walk a little, and well iooke ■. 
after by a local doctor of ahdiby. As JMaxinaUj, 4 lP:* 5 l^ 
tohitid hE qa.iT.Iago, ciimboil the long hill to El Biat,’ho Faw it ' 
whole rnarvoflous place hi a white, light of beauty -the bay, t’; 
city, Hie ixiouutains, oiivuyard and oitangc-jjx’ovdi^'.^aw'^n in 
tmts on lumihOiis air. '* Suddenly, at fir^y^v 

and narrow lane;' he. noth?ed."a slight %ur 0 parisc*. 
agaujs'l: the --.un. 

We .ihf'cght yoia, would like to^'jWi<ywlt .tho shorts up 
the, lioselsj^ice, hhy/'^’t'll'ho 

man nan drive round. '<» 

. i^rip .of the hand, a weed to the differ, Vwe aldne 

fei tJp-Jtogh^waUed laiie, which was roato/'tiSf-oid 
■Mk wrfote’''Ae brought i»g2aS^nd She 

hW r#wsdt M 

the el o»e m 






4Wi 



OWR.*,; 

th^ ii^ his '<^^.^isb£ 'CKx»tl»oaal iwift v^Iliag 

v)f h^r OTOf ' ' .'.;iy/4a. , ^ ' . , , , 

’Thextj'tit'au auagl€r4f Ibbo a littkwfcgnm 

fi5jU bi^'‘wxi into’ a. moss-grown trough^ whex*© blwe.btok^^ 
jo;f'^usl3r through tlie g'hxy oload .,ot oiivc-woodj where n<)t a 
Sight ir sound was to be board of all the busy lit© whic^ hidos§ 
^tud nestles axong tlie hill, he sfr^:}>ped. his bands' seizing her.*. 

* How long ? ’ lie said, llushiiig, his light oveiooo-t failing bank 
from his strojig, weii-niade frame; ‘from August to h^braary'— 
k)wkmgr ^ _ ■ 

No more 1 It 'wan’inost natural, nay, incmtable; For the 
moment death stood asi'ie and love asserted itscil But this is 
ao place to chronicle w]»at it said. 

And li ! bed bax'diy asked, and she bad hardly .yit lded, before 
the same misgiving, the same Ebrinking, seized on the lovers 
liKiinselviiS* They E|)efl up the hill, tin y cr^-pt into Uio house, 
far apart. It Vas agreecl that neither of them should say a 
word* 


But, with that ex traordinaril.v c^uiok perception that somo- 
times gmn with sucli a state as his, ELsmero had guc.ssed ili© 
posiiioo of tliirsgs before he and liaxman had tx^en Isalf an hour 
toge-lhcr, He took a boyish pleasuij^i in making Ijis fu'end con- 
fess hlmr^elf, and, wlicu .Flaxmai),, left him, ^ at on*.; for 

Catherine and told her. 


(iatherme, coming out afterwards, mot Flaxiu'ui in the little 
tiled hall^ How she "had aged and blanched! H}m‘, siofxi a 
moment p'pp'xdt^' to liiai, in her plain long dress wdiii vddte 
collar and culls, her f?ice w'oi king a 

‘We ai'e s® glad F she said, but almost with a sob-- ‘God 
bless.youl^ 

Arid, wiingjug his band, she passed avsray from him, Iiiding. 
her eyes, but wilhnnt a sound WJscn they mot agfun shojyv'a;^ 
(piite self-contaixiiui and bright^ talking much both wdtli aim 
wid. Eo|9^l|i.Wut' the future. 

.Atxd Jitiio, word of Bose’s rnu^t b€) recorded hero, for 
w jip herrhiough th©;:;© four years. It vns 

at wlxen Eobert, wdth had driven tlK,m out of 

doors to,,fio4k at the moon over the bay, from the terrace just 
teyoncV&e wind^wa Ulbey had b<3en fitting on the balustrade 
* l|x tins nearness to dcatlp Beso had lost 
her ^a^ls^g.wayiS^ Ini^ rfi© wm shy and didicult, an,] Fiaxmai^ 
feit it 4E did' not venture to woo her much* ''wl, 

feit hesr-hajid steal tA5m,bUo.g,;S‘-Bttli|; 
her. |^o© against his «?hpu]ld©r. 






©yf^'M^'aiXgrytwiih me for maki- 


•it was like a 





m " ' . ''s8nBERl»-©[<^5!S3E ' , 

wfxs ‘Thet; fecnild only ai^ 

in th« day, tod it' clear that his nights 'Vrere oft/tiri;^ne 
ntr^^f^le ior bjiRath. lUit IvtE^ spiriU M'er&&te.o?'dit',ariIy ty 
arid his days octmpied to a point FhiXJtian could hardly oh ^ 
»><;licved. Hewufd creep d:HVfjsrairs*^at idevetvrerid his Fok 
lei 'erf? (among them always some from I^gooti Stmd:. 
write his*, answers to them— 4hSse diffs«ndt^ scr»xw.iis are ' fCAr.;.: 
the treasured archives of a society which Is fat^t *■ 

fisell some of the Ixist life inFinghoHi — t iten often. faU asloc], 
nvitb fatigue. After tb>d there w'ould c<go.e a short drives or 
Jf too day %ves very warm, aj,i hoar or two of sitting outsich: 
generally ijLs hoet time for talking. Ho had a wdjeeled chair i.* 
whicli .Vl;u*arn would take liim acro-ti^s to t]}e couveriX gardert - 
n (IreaTU of beauty. O^e/iioad an orange canopy— leal and 
blossom and gohh i . Ji'uit nil in simultaneous perfection ; under 
noath a revei ol every imaginable llovver— narcissus and ane 
TOones^ geraTxiutns and cieinatis; mid all alK»ut, hedgea^ oi* 
monthly roses, dark red and p:-do ultxwuately, making a msekn'd 
carpet uruicr thetr feet. Through ihe-tree-tratiks shone I’ 
white sirn warmed convent, and far l/eyoiui were giimpsea «,> 
dowiward trending valleys rdg^ r3 by tw inkling sea. A 

Here, sendtive and recc'ptive to liis last Bour, J^ilsincro dtanf. 
in beauty smd deliglit ; talking, oxo, wdienover it was possibV* 
to him* of ail things in ficavon and earth... Then^ when fie emw'* 
homo, lie would have our hi., bo<»ks tamI fall to some old crith:fi' 
problem- -hLS w'orn and scored Givv.*k 'I'estn.nuuit always b(^:ld< 
him, the quick eve leaking its wmy through some unv mono 
graph or ot.ho/r, the iKiichod lips openm^ yvery now .^nd then 
to call Fia.xm.aiks atooDF c»ij io some jrusl.< lighT on an obsemv 
point — ^onJy t-o rebiiqu’r,}'; the dfoi**' ag'df> and jig*dvr wllb rut 
lUlhliiing [>;iticyir.' 

' ' But riiOtCih ]ir wmnid begin ardent ly as mon*, he, cotild not 
his atteuticu hxod i.o tticse tlnngs vf-.ry long. Thert it 
would be tlic turn of In;; favourbe XJ'oete---\\h.)ixlsU'^rthy'Ttmny 
Bon, Virgil. Virgil perhaps rimst frequcntlj^ Fiaxinan would 
tend tlio TFneid aloud to )um, flolic.Lt tollownh^ th^ passiiges' ho 
iO’i^ed bestin a wkisi>e.r, his hmul vrsting The TWhiie in Uatberir^V,^. 
Ahd then Mary would be lu-ougin inland ho would be irajfe&g 
ht=5r wliile'Mic. playM, * ' ^ v 

liavehad a letterAheSvaid to FiaxnuMV<^ne, afternoon^ “'’from 
a Broad Church clergyman in the Midlaada, imagjnbs i>n 
mtlitent iji London, nroteffitJujj against the 
to4’ isolation*'' of thO' 'New iJroSsisrhoo^. ' .^fe 
•^by ratead of Isavi^ig the-Ctfurch I dSd'kot the 'Ghnrch. 
, Ippnn Onion, whj^ TAid %o ,wi3pi^Hh<^^^0hureJi 

' ttSl Wifeliin, and wi& in 

'Connection wiih'thi^f a^^jBroad 
London.' -J h^lhre^ hw. 

flit 



ckarM'''" «Am and l:x)ss'^ ' m' 

i3-jucldie^v>e'a3^ in to-day. Mitaole out time vt'tet'tlie law 
^'as to t|io ^rly CfjyMiatis. Wtf lAwf make up our minds about, 
it one way or the otfrer. And if wo decide to throw it over as 
i'^aul tli^ew over tbe law, then we lauBt "ha he did. Thar<^ 
is. 'iio liel|> in suhtcrfirge, no !iC*^3 in anvihinji; hut a perfect 
sincerity. We must come out of it. The ground xinst to 
deareci*; iheii may come the ccpbuikUiig. lleligicm iiselt, the 
Dcaec of generations to come, is at stake. }f we could wait 
ledefinitely wdiiJo the Church whleaied* w^cll and g(K><l Hat Wf? 
ii:i.ve blit the one life, the one chance, o£ saying the word or 
playing the part assigned us.'* 

Oa another occasion, in the eon rent garden, ))c brohe out 
with- — ^ 

*I often lie here, Flax man. vvondenng at the way ir w lildi 
men become the slaves of some mefajdgyrical v;-(^rd-- pevf^on aiiti/, 
or inteUiy ewe, oi' what not! What meaning can they have 
applied to (Jod I Herbert tipimcei is quite right. Wo no socaier 
attempt to define ^yllat we mean i;y a rersoriai ChKi than ive 
lose ourselves in labyrintUg of ianguago and logic* But wdiy 
attoTupt it at all ? T that Frericl? s.iyiiig, Q^fian l on me 
den^'micle ce qv,e rV.si que je I'njujre ; qwind on nc me !e 

dem/ivJe p<:$, ji /e S(r(S wo (.irinoT. reilise Him 

in ivijrds we wm only live iu Him, 'iud die to Hitn V 

On another <'*C'‘asU)ii, iio said. ..peaking 1'«> Oathorliie i*f iho 
squire and of Tvieyri<;ids account of nl.s l‘5sl year f.f lih* — 

„ • Ifo’w selhHli one B, ufmo • - vdeni >010 least thirdcs it ' How 

c{jald T Bavo i’urgoti.en Jiiin .'^o cojuj’ltti'.h',- a-; T did daring all 
that BrotiHU'hood time? Where., wenai is he jr.>vv ? An ! i£ 
somewhere, someihow, one could ' 

He did not- .hniiii the reuieir.c, bir- Mie pa.intul yea^uilng of 
Ids look finish rd it ior him,. 

But the days I;:as.sed oji, and Inc vi'dcc gi*OAv r-arcr, Iho tdrength 
feebler, ,By begitming of March all coining dovviistaiiV wa.s 
over- So was entir<‘Jy confnied to ills room, almcst to his Inxl. 
Thor there crime, a horrilde wt'ck, witon no narcesdes tool: efFcct, 
'.(.■when e 5 >''^^y'Hnight was a wrestle for life, which it'seoined must 
•to the last. Tlicy had a pood nurse, bui- Flaxman aud Gj i liorino 
jaiosUy shared the waichinp bemvemi timm. 

One iuorninp ho had iust drojqiod into a fevered slei^p. 
Catherine was sitting by the window gating out ipU) a da win 
worjrd of sun which reminded j»er of the sinniner otmriBOs at 
Petites Halh3S*- . She looked the shadow of herself. ualiy, 

Joo, she was the shadow of herself. Her life wu.s no lonS'gcr her 
own : she lived, in him— in ovb^ry look of those ov€i«j 

snovement of tha$ wasted frame., 

A|;)ithe h6t Sible on her kne^e, her gtrained un.sM% 

ga«hTts5ting oii the garden l^id the sea, a ^\o^i of hailucinalion 
ttokptoeiwdon oi her. Jjfc tripod .to iK-r tiuit she saw the fc^rto 
of too Stot passing the misty slope in front '•>£ heri 

th»l tfee d& xaajeffiiic figure tinted and bepkoned. In her hal|h 





' ' ' '■’••■WJK VU 

4t'WTiM^«3,feE iQ[n, Jsi^^ees. ,^,Mie«ter ! slie cdsed * I 

caiuiot lea VO hiiu CaE me?' mitl My lUe is'lsero*' Ili&Ve no 
liCjart— it Tboats in hi;^/ ^ 

And the passed oi\, ih© hf^ckoni ng hand dropiEng ai itr 

^ijide. She fwlowed it with a,«ort of a:?.guish^ but itf pcetued tr? 
her as though mind and }>od/were alike iijcap.'’b}e of ruoviu^,;'- 
ihai nMi would y<ot if tdio comd Then BudOenlyMa soimd frwu 
behind startled hf r.: She tumdd, her" trance Hhaken off in at. 
instant, and saw Jlobejrt isitting up in bod, 

^ Fox' a moment Iut lover, lier husband, of the t\arly days war, 
before, her-- ns she ran to him. But he dil not luir. 

An ecstasy jf joy was on his face; the whole maT^ her,', 
f 01 ’ ward ^ « 

^y'he ckiMi, cr't/I—ihan/ God I Oh! Meyrlclc— Gather in.,-- 
ihanh God ! ’ 

Axul she kner^^ that be stood again on the stairs xit Mnrew^'H 
in that September night wdiich gave tliem theii first-born, and 
that he thanked God because her pain was oyer. 

An instaist/s strained looking, and, sinking Imck into her 
arms, he gave two or tlirce gasping brtiatfis, imd died, 

\ 

Five days Inter Plaxman and ilc io broxigbt (dithenive home. 
It w^as sx-ipposed that she woUId xetum to liei' nic^ther at )?nr 
wt'ocl. instead, she settled down again in London, and not one 
of those whom l\ol>ert Elsmero had loved wuis forgotten by hi- 
widow. Every Sunday morning, wdih her eliild beside lx6)’,„c]e 
w’orshijiped in the old ways ; every Bunds^y aftcrnocji saw hr ' 
black- veiled figure sitting xnotionles.'; in a cornr.u- the £lgoo<i 
Street Hall in the week she ga%e all her Lme and money 
the various works of charity which he hml slarted. But 
hold her peace. Many were gxateiul to }}or ; s(?me. loved hr;* ; 
none uxxderstood Jier. She ii' cd for one hoye only; and t“-' 
yeao passed all i «>o slow 1 v > 

The New' Brotherhood still exists, and grenvs. Tln-r*'' n.r- 
many who imagijxed that as it bad been raised out of tbo ea? ^ 
by KisxriCi'o’is genius, so it/ v/ouid sink with him, N<it so! Jlr 
would havo 'fought the stniggle to victory with , su.’pu^^^sb;.. 
force, wiih a brilliancy ai^d rapidity none after him c^ v!d ri'. ;o 
But the Btrugfde was not his. ilis elfort yvm but a ira^ ”/ioii of. 
the ©Ifort of the race. In that e0brt, and in the .Divine ifur^o 
behind it) jU O i; r truBt, as was fils, ^ • 

o Othcr.t I tk'uht net, if not XV0, 

, ' APo of oavtoib jfthall ;■ 

' AimI and auloKoVn) 

hV , Young ebikirnn m their owai ' ' . 

The harv^abtliftfcthe dead had 







